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ON  THE  FIRST  MITOSIS  OF  THE  SPORE-MOTHER-CELLS 
OF  LILIUM.  By  HENRY  H.  DIXON,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  ta 
ttie  Professor  of  Botany,  Dublin  Uniyersity. 

[Plates  I.  and  II.] 

(COMIIUNICATED   BY   DH.   B.   P.    WBIOHT.) 
[Read  Decbmbbk  11,  1899.] 

Wmni  recent  years  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  nuclear  divisions 
taking  place  in  the  spore-mother-cells  of  the  higher  plants,  and  so 
apparently  divergent  are  the  views,  both  as  regards  the  general 
process  and  the  details  of  its  history,  that  it  might  at  first  appear 
{rom  a  survey  of  the  literature  that  little  had  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained. By  a  closer  study  of  the  recent  memoirs  on  the  subject  such 
an  opinion  will  be  dispelled.  From  these  it  will  appear  that  there  are 
at  least  several  stages  in  the  process  which  are  admitted,  and  which 
Have  been  constantly  observed  by  the  various  investigators  who  have 
made  this  subject  their  study.  Wide  differences  of  opinion,  doubtless^ 
exist ;  but  these  are  principally  with  regard  to  the  processes  by  which 
these  well-established  stages  are  derived  from  one  another.  Such 
vaiiance  of  opinion  must  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  events  cannot 
be  continuously  observed  from  start  to  finish,  and  that  such  compli- 
cated processes  carried  out  on  so  minute  a  scale  can  often  be  only 
indirectly  inferred  from  an  interrupted  sequence  of  arrested  stages. 

B.I.A.  FSOC.,  SBE.  UI.,  VOL.  VI.  B 


2  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  stages  of  the  process  of  mitosis  in  the  spore-mother-cells, 
acknowledged  by  all  observers,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  The  "dolichonema  "  stage,  fig.  1.— The  large  nucleus  of  the 
spore-mother-cells  is  occupied  by  an  enormously  long  and  attenuate 
thread,  consisting  of  a  single  series  of  chromatin  granules  (the  chro- 
momeres)  imbedded  in  the  linin  matrix.  This  thread  presents  few  or 
no  anastomoses. 

(2.)  In  the  next  stage  (fig.  2)  the  nucleus  is  in  what  I  would 
suggest  to  call  the  ''  strepsinema  "  condition.  The  chromatin  appears 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  in  the  preceding  stage,  except  that  in 
many  places  it  may  be  seen  that  two  portions  of  the  thread  are  more 
or  less  loosely  twisted  together.  The  later  this  stage  is  observed,  the 
thicker  the  chromatin  thread  appears,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of 
the  thread  so  twisted. 

(3.)  The  thick  twisted  chromatin  thread  appears  broken  into  a 
number  of  chromosomes,  which  have  the  form  of  twisted  loops 
or  two  short  threads  twisted  together,  with  four  free  ends,  or  of  rings 
(figs.  3  and  4).  The  number  of  these  chromosomes  is  half  that  found 
in  the  nuclei  of  vegetative  cells.  In  the  later  periods  of  this  stage  the 
chromosomes  are  thicker  than  at  the  beginning,  and  the  separate 
chromomeres  in  the  threads  are  no  longer  visible. 

During  these  first  three  stages  the  nuclear  membrane  remains 
intact,  and  one  or  more  nucleoli  of  large  but  gradually  waning  dimen- 
sions are  present  in  the  nuclear  fluid. 

(4.)  Nuclear  plate  (figs.  5  and  6). — The  thickened  chromosomes, 
composed  of  two  portions  twisted  together,  lie  radially  disposed  in  the 
equatorial  plane  of  the  nucleus,  and  attached  by  their  internal 
extremities  to  the  fibres  of  the  achromatic  spindle.  The  nuclear 
membrane  and  large  nucleoli  have  disappeared. 

(5.)  Metaphase  (fig.  7). — Two  thin  V-shaped  daughter  chromo- 
somes occupy  the  place  of  each  of  the  thick  twisted  chromosomes 
in  the  equatorial  plane.  They  are  so  disposed  that  the  apices  of 
the  Vs  point  towards  the  poles  of  nucleus,  while  the  two  free  ends 
of  one  are  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  its  fellow  in  the  equatorial 
plane. 

(6.)  Anaphase  (fig,  8). — The  daughter  chromosomes  lie  round  the 
poles ;  they  are  still  V-shaped,  but  the  limbs  of  each  V  have  become 
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more  or  less  parallel,  and  the  chromomeres  in  them  again  become 
Tisible. 

With  these  well  ascertained  stages  before  us  it  will  be  more  easy 
todiacius  the  connecting  processes,  entering  the  debateable  ground 
from  these  firmly  established  facts. 

How  the  resting  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  of  spores  passes  into 
the  dolichonema  condition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  precisely 
studied.  It  appears  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  irregular  anas- 
tomoses of  the  nuclear  net- work  disappear,  and  the  chromatin  granules 
arrange  themselves  along  the  lengthening  thread  ^in  series,  while, 
ooncomitantly,  the  nucleus  greatly  increases  in  size.  ^ 

The  stage  described  as  *'  synapsis "  intervenes  between  stages  1 
and  2,  e.g.  between  the  dolichonema  and  strepsinema  stages.  Some 
anthoTs*  believe  that  the  balliag  together  of  the  chromatin  thread 
obserred  in  this  stage  is  artefact,  while  Miss  Sargant^  has  observed  it 
in  the  living  cells  of  Lilium.  Synaptic  nuclei  are  often  found  in  very 
carefully  fixed  material  (both  by  Flemming's  solution  and  alchohol) 
and  in  close  proximity  to  nuclei  in  the  dolichonema  stage. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  synapsis  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  how  the  strepsinema  stage  arises, 
and  is  to  be  derived  from  the  dolichonema  stage. 

The  great  majority  of  observers  describe  a  longitudinal  division  of 
the  chromatin  thread  during  the  end  of  the  dolichonema  stage.  Accord- 
ing to  these  writers  the  chromomeres  in  the  thread  divide  first,  and 
then  the  linin  carrying  them  separates  into  two  parallel  filaments ; 
these  filaments  then  twist  round  each  other,  and  diverging  at  places 
give  rise  to  the  strepsinema  condition. 

A  careful  study  of  the  process,  however,  in  the  pollen-mother-cells 
and  embryo-sac  of  Lilium  longijkrun  led  me^  to  regard  the  strepsinema 
condition  as  more  probably  arising  from  the  looping  on  each  other  and 
approzimatioiL  of  two  portions  of  the  dolichonematous  thread.  As 
the  actual  transition  from  one  stage  to  the  other  cannot  be  observed, 
We  can  only  indirectly  infer  the  nature  of  the  process  from  the  appear- 
ances of  tiie  successive  stages  presented  in  fixed  specimens.    The 

1  Gmgnaid :  '<  Le  DeTeloppement  du  Pollen,"  Arch.  d'Anat.  Micr.,  mars.  1899. 
'Gmgnazd,  he,  eit.^  Schaffner:  **  The  Diviaion  of  the  Macrospore  Nucleus/' 
Bot.  Gazette,  1897. 

'Amu  of  Bot.,  Sept,  1896. 

*  Dixon :  *'  On  the  Chromosomes  otZihtm  longi/lorum,''*  Fioc.  Boy.  Iiish  Acad., 
1896. 
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appearances  wbicli  led  me  to  adopt  this  view  of  the  process  are  hriefly, 
the  following : — 

(1.)  The  fa^quent  loops  on  the  douhle  twisted  thread  (figs.  2  and 
10)  conld  scarcely  he  fonnd  if  the  two  twisted  portions  arose  by  the 
longitudinal  fission  of  a  single  thread.  The  assumption  of  the  fission 
origin  would  inTolye  the  assumption  of  a  premature  transverse  fission 
also  accompanied  by  the  fusion  of  some  of  the  adjacent  ends  of  the 
partial  threads.  Such  a  transverse  fission  in  this  stage  has  not  so  far 
been  recorded. 

(2.)  The  twisted  portions  of  the  thread  are  not  in  close  proximity 
to  one  another  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  double  thread, 
but  wide  divergences  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  forming  secondary 
loops  (figs.  2  and  9).  If  the  adjacent  portions  arose  by  longitudind 
fission  the  divergences  would  necessitate  a  longitudinal  displacement 
of  the  portions  past  each  other  throughout  the  thread.  Such  a 
sliding  of  the  viscid  portions  of  the  chromatin  thread  past  each  other 
seems  highly  improbable.  Divergences  of  this  nature,  involving 
more  or  less  longitudinal  displacement  (if  longitudinal  fission  is 
assumed),  are  also  figured  by  Miss  Sargant^  and  Schaffner.' 

(3.)  The  thread  of  nuclei,  which  are  in  a  transitional  stage  between 
the  dolichonema  and  the  strepsinema  condition,  in  places  appears 
double  and  twisted  and  in  places  single.  Where  it  is  double,  the  diameter 
of  each  of  the  portions  is  apparently  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
single  thread.  If  the  two  portions  of  the  double  thread  were  really 
derived  by  the  fission  of  the  single  thread,  it  is  evident  that  the  single 
portion  should  be  nearly  double  as  thick  as  each  of  the  two  twisted 
portions.  The  actual  proportion  of  the  single  to  the  double  thread  is 
shown  in  fig.  2,  and  also  by  Schaflher. ' 

(4.)  If  the  twisted  portions  of  the  strepsinematous  thread  had 
arisen  by  fission,  the  chromomeres  of  the  adjacent  portions  should 
correspond,  since  the  opposite  chromomeres  of  these  threads  have 
arisen,  by  hypothesis,  from  single  chromomeres  of  the  original  thread. 
Frequently,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  observation  will  show 
(fig.  9),  and  as,  indeed,  the  careful  drawings  of  Schaffner*  and 
Gregoire'  demonstrate.  The  non-correspondence  of  the  chromomeres 
in  the  twisted  portions  is  what  would  be  expected  if  these  portions 

^  Ann.  of  Botany,  Sept.,  1896,  and  June,  1897.      •  Bot.  Gaz.,  June,  1897,  fig.  10. 

'Schafl&ier,  Bot.  Gaz.,  June,  1897 :  fig.  10a. 

*  Schaffner,  he.  cit.,  figs.  U  and  8c.  «  La  Cellule,  t.  xvi.,  2*  fasc,  fig.  2. 
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were  brought  together  from  dijSerent  regionB  of  the  dolichnematous 
thread. 

(5.)  Immediately  after  the  nucleus  enters  on  the  strepsinematous 
stage,  the  coils  of  its  thread  appear  less  intricate;  if  the  twisted 
portions  were  formed  by  the  longitudinal  fission  of  the  dolichnematous 
thread  no  such  diminution  of  complexity,  but  rather  the  reTerse, 
should  appear,  while  the  approximation  of  distant  parts  of  the  thread 
and  their  coiling  round  one  another  would  leaye  the  nuclear  cavity 
less  encumbered,  and  bring  about  the  less  intricate  appearance.  A 
eompariaon  of  fig.  1  with  fig.  2,  and  also  of  SchaSner's  fig.  10  with 
fig.  8,  ^  will  exemplify  this  point. 

(6.)  Finally,  intermediate  stages  between  the  dolichonema  and  the 
strepsinema  stages  often  present  themselyes  which  appear  to  connect 
these  two  stages  without  the  intervention  of  any  longitudinal  fission 
(fig.  10).  In  these  stages  the  approximating  portions  are  still  more 
distant  from  one  another  than  they  are  in  the  strepsinema  condition, 
but  still  an  indication  of  the  looping  and  twisting  of  the  thread  can  be 
made  out. 

These  considerations  still  incline  me  to  the  belief  that  the  strep- 
sinema condition  is  brought  about  by  the  twisting  of  the  originally 
simple  thread  upon  itself.  But  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  each  of  the  two  twisted  portions  undergoes  a  longitu- 
dinal fission  while  still  in  the  strepsinema  stage  or  immediately  after 
the  differentatdon  of  the  chromosomes.  This  fission  has  been  figured 
by  Schaffner,'  Guignard'  and  Gregoire.*  The  last  two  authors,  how- 
ever, regard  this  as  the  second  longitudinal  fission,  while  the  first 
agrees  with  the  point  of  view  urged  by  me,  regarding  it  as  the  only 
longitudinal  fission.  SchafEner,  however,  curiously  enough  also 
believes  that  the  strepsinema  condition  arises  by  this  fission.  I  have 
myself  frequently  observed  appearances,  both  while  the  thread  was 
intact  and  immediately  after  it  had  broken  into  separate  chromosomes, 
which  might  be  interpreted  in  this  manner.  But  considering  that 
such  appearances  might  be  produced  by  interference  phenomena' 
round  the  sides  of  such  minute  bodies  as  the  chromomeres,  one  cannot 
be  positive  that  they  have  an  objective  reality  in  the  longitudinal 
cleavage  of  the  chromomeres. 

^X«c.  M/.  *  Loe,  eit.,  fig  11^. 

^Gmgnard;  Le  dev.  du  pollen  dans  le  Najat  nu^.    Arch  d'anat  micr.    20 

n.  1899.  ^Loe.HL,&^.  10. 

*Tbe  Microflcope.    Naegeli  and  Sohwendener.    £ng.  Trans,  p.  238. 
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The  strepsinema  condition  haying;  arisen  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
twisting  together  of  the  dolichonematous  thread,  the  nucleus  enters  on 
the  next  stage  in  which  the  double  thread  is  broken  into  a  number  o^ 
chromosomes,  each  composed  of  two  portions  twisted  and  looped 
together,  as  is  shown  in  figs.  3  and  4.  The  chromosomes  are  of 
yery  different  lengths;  in  some  the  component  chromatin  threads 
take  two  or  more  complete  turns  round  one  another,  in  others 
a  quarter  revolution  is  all  that  each  short  thread  takes  round 
its  neighbour  (fig.  4).  Towards  the  end  of  this  stage  the  chromo- 
somes are  short  and  bulky,  and  the  direction  of  the  twist  of  the 
component  parts  is  easily  studied.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same 
nucleus  the  twist  is  not  always  in  the  same  direction,  but  we  may  find 
a  chromosome  with  a  right-handed  twist  lying  side  by  side  one  with 
a  left-handed  twist.  While  the  chromosomes  are  becoming  shorter 
changes  are  noticeable  in  them ;  the  chromomeres  lose  their  individu- 
ality, and  all  merge  in  the  densely  staining  chromosome,  the  twisting 
in  each  chromosome  is  reduced  to  one  complete  turn  or  less,  and  all 
signs  of  the  longitudinal  split,  real  or  apparent,  in  the  components 
portions  disappear.  Little  or  no  diminution  in  distinctness  of  the 
two  twisted  portions  is  observed. 

With  regard  to  the  nuclear  plate  stage,  some  discussion^  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  two  portions  of  the  chromosomes  lie  in  the 
equatorial  or  in  meridional  planes;  as  a  matter  of  fact  careful  observa- 
tion shows  that  in  the  same  nuclear  plate  the  peripheral  ends  of 
different  chromosomes  lie  indifferently  in  either  of  these  planes  or  in 
planes  inclined  to  them.  The  fact  that  the  portions  are  twisted  on 
each  other  makes  it  impossible  to  assert  that  the  portions  themselves 
lie  in  any  one  plane. 

I  formerly  believed  that  of  the  looped  chromosomes  the  closed  end 
was  regularly  directed  towards  the  axis  of  the  cell  and  the  free  ends 
directed  towards  the  periphery.'  Having  found  several  undoubted 
instances  of  the  looped  end  being  directed  outwards,  I  am  compelled  to 
consider  that  it  is  a  matter  of  accident  in  which  direction  in  the 
nuclear  plate  the  chromosomes  lie.  The  same  nuclear  plate  actually 
sometimes  shows  chromosomes  in  the  two  positions  (fig.  5). 

The  manner  of  attachment  of  the  chromosomes  to  the  fibres  of  the 
achromatic  spindle,  and  the  method  of  formation  of  the  two  V-shaped 
daughter  chromosones  from  the  thick  twisted  chromosomes  of  the 
equatorial  plate  are  matters  of  dispute.     Several  authors  believe  that 

^  Gregoire,  loe,  eit.  *  Dixon,  lo^,  Ht. ;  Schaffner,  toe,  eit. 
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the  two  portions  of  the  twisted  chromosomes  separate,  and  each  by 
itself  forms  a  single  V-shaped  chromosome  for  the  new  nucleus.  Two 
different  methods  for  this  formation  hare  been  urged.  Farmer* 
believed  that  each  twisted  chromosome  bends  on  itself  about  the  middle, 
and  at  the  point  of  bending  becomes  attached  to  the  fibres  of  the 
spindle.  The  fibres  from  one  pole  form  connections  with  one  of  the 
portions,  those  from  the  other  pole  with  the  other  portion  of  th& 
chromosome.  In  this  way  each  V-shaped  daughter  chromosome 
really  represents  one  complete  and  intact  portion  of  the  twisted 
chromosome  bent  upon  itself.  In  this  yiew  Farmer  is  followed  by 
Kiss  Sargant^  and  Mottier.'  Undoubtedly  such  a  bending,  as  Farmer 
describes,  may  occasionally  be  seen,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  it  ia 
far  from  being  the  general  rule.  As  Oregoire^  suggests,  it  seems  to 
have  become  regarded  as  the  normal  form  in  order  to  explain  the 
general  occurrence  of  V-shaped  daughter  chromosomes  arising  from  the 
division  of  the  equatorial  plate ;  but  as  Gregoire  also  has  pointed  out, 
these  bent  chromosomes  in  reality  give  rise  to  4  V-shaped  daughter 
chromosomes,  while  the  much  more  general  unbent  form  gives  rise  to 
the  normal  two  V-shaped  chromosomes. 

Although  Gregoire  in  this  respect  differs  from  Farmer,  he  agrees 
with  the  latter  in  regarding  the  division  which  takes  place  in  the 
equatorial  plate  as  separating  the  two  portions  of  the  twisted  chromo- 
somes and  distributing  them  to  the  daughter  nuclei.  He  believes  that 
as  they  separate  from  one  another  they  imdergo  a  longitudinal  fission, 
and  as  they  part  from  the  equator  the  ends  of  these  cleavage  segments 
nearest  the  equator  diverge,  and  so  the  V-shaped  chromosomes  are 
formed. 

This  explanation,  however,  does  not,  I  think,  take  into  account  the 
manner  in  which  the  V-shaped  daughter  chromosomes  actually  part 
asunder  from  one  another  in  the  equatorial  plate.  If  Gregoire' s  scheme 
were  accurate,  it  would  seem  that  at  the  moment  of  separation  the  two 
flaughter  chromosomes  would  often  be  laterally  displaced  one  over  the 
otilier  so  as  not  to  lie  on  the  same  meridian  of  the  cell ;  both  limbs  of 
the  upper  V  should  lie  to  the  left  of  those  of  the  under,  or  vice  vena. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  natural  result  from  the  formation  of  the 
two  limbs  of  each  V-shaped  daughter  chromosome  from  one  twisted 
portion  of  the  chromosome  of  the  equatorial  plate.     Gregoire"  himself 

^  Fmner  and  Moore.    Aoat.  Anseiger.    Aug.  1896. 

sMlaa  Sargant,  Ann.  of  Bot  Sept.»  1896.     '  Mottier  Jahrb.  f.  irin.  Bot  1897. 

^Giegoire,  Ue.  eit.  '  Zoe,  eU,,  figs  17  and  20. 
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figures  the  daughter  chromosomes  (with  one  exception  to  be  referred 
to  later  on)  Tertically  over  one  another.  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  the  daughter  chromosomes  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are  in 
reality  laterally  displaced  one  over  the  other  to  the  extent  shown  in 
figs.  7  and  18.  This  lateral  displacement  is,  howeyer,  much  smaller 
than  required  by  Gregoire's  scheme,  and  is  in  fact  just  the  thickness  of 
one  limb  of  the  V-shaped  chromosomes ;  so  that  the  ends  of  one  V  lie 
beside  those  of  the  sister  chromosome  just  before  leaving  the  equatorial 
plate.  This  displacement  of  the  daughter  chromosomes  with  regard 
to  one  another  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  of  several  investigators,  e.g. 
in  those  of  Miss.  Sai^ant,^  Strasburger  and  Mottier,'  and  indistinctly 
in  one  by  Gregoire,  himself  the  figure  before  alluded  to.' 

In  all  these  figures  the  ends  of  the  daughter  chromosomes  lying  in 
the  equatorial  plane  overlap,  and  are  interlaced  and  present  an  appear- 
ance, which,  I  believe,  could  only  be  produced  by  the  formation 
of  each  of  the  V-shaped  daughter  chromosomes  from  half  of  both 
portions  of  the  original  twisted  chromosomes  of  the  equatorial  plate, 
each  limb  of  the  V  being  a  longitudinal  half  of  one  portion. 

In  order  to  make  the  process  clear,  as  I  conceive  it,  reference  to 
the  accompanying  diagrams  will  be  necessary: — Fig.  12  represents 
diagrammatically  a  chromosome  differentiated  from  the  strepsi- 
nematous  thread.  It  is  composed  of  two  portions  twisted  on  each 
other,  and  each  portion  is  a  segment  of  the  original  dolichonematous 
thread,  and  has  been  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  a  similar  segment 
of  the  same  thread  and  twisted  round  it.  In  the  same  diagram  one 
of  these  portions  is  marked  with  spots  and  one  with  circles.  A 
longitudinal  division  is  also  shown  running  down  each  portion.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  one  half  of  one  portion  is  marked  with  larger,  and 
the  other  half  with  smaller  circles.  Similarly  the  adjacent  portion  is 
longitudinally  divided  into  an  half  marked  with  large  and  an  half 
marked  with  small  spots.  This  longitudinal  division  has  been  recorded 
by  several  writers.  In  fig.  12  is  represented  the  structure  of  a  chro- 
mosome, with  four  free  ends,  such  as  is  figured  in  fig.  3  and  4,  while  in 
fig.  13  is  shown  the  structure  of  the  common  looped  form  of  chromo- 
some. For  the  sake  of  description  we  will  designate  each  twisted 
portion  (t.«.,  that  marked  with  circles  or  spots)  of  the  double  chromo- 

1  Ann.  of  Bot.,  Sept.  1896,  fig.  23  :  and  June,  1897,  fig.  13. 
3  Ber.  cL  deutsch.  bot.  Ges.     1897  Taf .  xt.,  fig.  1 ;  and  Mottier.  Jabrb.  f. 
wiss.  Bot.  1897.  Taf.  iii.,  15. 
'Xac.  fif.,  fig.  21. 
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some  a  prmt^  ehromoiome.  Elsewhere  I  have  given  reasons  for 
regarding  these  as  homologous  to  the  chromosomes  of  the  vegetative 
mitoses.' 

When  the  chromosomes  arrange  themselves  in  the  equatorial  plate 
their  greatest  length  is  approximately  horizontal  and  radially  disposed. 
Apart  from  this  their  orientation  seems  very  various.  Thus  the  loops 
may  lie  towards  the  periphery  or  towards  the  centre,  and  the  ends  in 
planes  parallel  to  or  inclined  to  the  equatorial  plane.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  equatorial  plate  the  loops,  where  they  are  found,  are 
broken  transversely  at  the  hend.  In  the  equatorial  plate  the  chromo- 
somes hecome  thick  and  lumpy.  The  twist  of  the  primary  chromo- 
somes round  one  another  hecomes  reduced  usually  to  half  or  quarter  a 
complete  turn.  The  inner  end  of  the  chromosome  hecomes  produced 
into  two  attenuate  processes  (fig.  14),  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
fibres  of  the  achromatic  spindle  (fig.  15).  This  attachment  does  not, 
I  venture  to  think,  take  place  as  other  writers  assume,  i,e,  connecting 
the  primary  chromosomes  to  opposite  poles;  hut  rather  each  primary 
chromosome  forms  connections  with  fihres  from  hoth  poles  (fig.  15) 
This  view  has  been  forced  on  me  not  only  by  the  consideration  of  the 
later  stages,  e.^.  during  the  separation  of  the  daughter  chromosomes 
from  the  equatorial  plate;  but  also  by  actual  observation  of  the  attach- 
ment the  chromosomes  to  the  spindle  fibres.  This  observation  is  best 
made  in  sections  cutting  the  equatorial  plate  obliquely.  Then  the 
chromosome  may  be  seen  as  drawn  in  fig.  11.  Careful  focussing  of  a 
polar  view  of  the  equatorial  plate  will  also  sometimes  reveal  this 
method  of  attachment.  While  an  equatorial  view  of  the  same,  as  in 
fig.  6,  will  often  exhibit  a  chromosome  like  that  on  the  right  of  the 
figure  in  which  the  pointed  processes  of  the  chromosome  are  seen  dis- 
tinctly connecting  each  primary  chromosome  to  upper  and  lower 
fibres.  As  these  attenuate  processes  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
viscid  substance  it  will  be  understood  that  this  method  of  attachment 
niay  be  effected,  no  matter  how  the  chromosome  is  oriented  in  the 
equatorial  plate,  provided  that  its  greatest  length  is  radial.  In  the 
case  of  the  more  uncommon  longer  chromosomes  which  assume  the 
bend  in  the  equatorial  plate  before  alluded  to,  the  attachment  taking 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  chromosome  is  difficult  to  make  out.  But 
in  all  probability  it  is  effected  in  the  same  manner,  i.e.  each  primary 
chromosome  forms  connections  with  the  fibres  of  both  poles. 

^  Chromofiomefl  of  LiUum  lortffijlorum.  Pioo.  E.I. A.  loc,  eit.  Of.  Belajeff  Ber.  d. 
^^utaeL  hot.  Oes.  1898  ;  Ueber  Redactionstheileii  dea  Pflanzenkemes. 
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Figs.  14, 15, 16,  and  17  represent  the  equatorial  aspect  of  a  chromo- 
some in  the  equatorial  plate.  Fig.  1 4  shows  the  chromosome  in  the  plate 
before  the  processes  have  become  drawn  out  along  the  spindle -fibres.  In 
15  the  processes  of  the  primary  chromosome  marked  with  circles  are 
shown  connected  with  fibres  both  from  the  north  pole  and  the  south  pole 
The  half  marked  with  small  circles  is  attached  to  the  north  polnr 
fibres,  and  that  with  the  larger  circles  to  the  fibres  of  the  south  pole.  In 
the  same  manner  the  longitudinal  halves  of  the  dotted  primary  chromo- 
some are  connected  with  opposite  poles.  When  the  splitting  of  the 
chromosomes  is  effected,  the  process  continues,  as  is  represented  by 
figs.  1 6  and  1 7.  The  half  marked  with  large  circles  draws  out  between 
the  halves  marked  with  small  dots  and  small  circles.  These  latter  are 
drawn  towards  the  north  pole,  and  form  a  V-shaped  daughter  chromo- 
some, composed  of  half  the  dotted  primary  chromosome  and  half  of  the 
primary  chromosome  marked  with  circles.  The  limbs  of  the  V  are 
caused  to  diverge  by  the  drawing  out  of  the  half  marked  with  large 
circles  between  them.  The  V  formed  simultaneously  of  the  remaining 
halves  of  the  primary  chromosomes  is  drawn  to  the  south  pole.  Its 
limbs  are  splayed  by  the  fact  that  the  half  marked  with  small  dots  is 
drawn  out  between  them.  Fig.  1 7  will  make  the  final  stage  of  the  process 
clear.  Fig.  18  represents  the  general  appearance  of  the  two  daughter 
chromosomes  leaving  the  equatorial  and  viewed  in  a  radial  direction 
looking  towards  the  centre.  The  ends  of  the  limbs  are  often  twisted 
slightly  round  each  other,  as  shown  in  this  figure ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  lie  side  by  side.  As  the  chromosomes  draw  apart  from  one 
another  the  ends  untwist,  until  finally,  when  just  parting  asunder, 
they  are  vertically  over  one  another  in  the  position  most  usually 
figured.  But,  again,  it  very  often  happens  that  while  the  twist  of  one 
pair  of  limbs  unravels,  the  other  pair  remain  engaged,  and  so  an 
appearance  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  7  is  produced.  This  appearance  is 
also  figured  by  Strasburgher  and  Mottier.  *  In  the  diaster  this  retar- 
dation manifests  itself  by  the  fact,  that  one  limb  of  the  V  as  it  tends 
towards  the  pole  is  drawn  out  and  very  attenuate  towards  the  apex 
(fig.  8),  and  lags  behind  the  other. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  formation  of  the  chromosomes, 
and  their  division  in  the  nuclear  plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author 
does  not  believe  that  this  first  mitosis  of  the  spore-mother-cells  is  a 
differential  or  "  reducing  "  division.  The  two  daughter  nuclei  receive 
half  of  each  primary  chromosome,  which  is  itself  a  segment  of  the 

» Ber.  d.  deutsch.  bot.  Gcs.,  1897.    Taf.  xt.,  fig.  1. 
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original  dolichonematons  thread.  Whether  or  no,  a  differential  division 
is  eecnred  bj  the  succeeding  mitosis  of  the  daughter  nuclei  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Belajeff,  ^  Guignard,  '  and  Gregoire,  '  all  maintain  that 
no  tnie  longitudinal  fission  of  the  chromosomes  takes  places  in  that 
mitosiB.  Consequently,  if  we  accept  the  scheme  put  forward  in  this 
note,  a  reducing  division  does  take  place  in  the  formation  of  the  sexual 
cells.  This  poeition  is  accepted  by  BelajefP,  who  believes  that  there  is 
bnt  one  longitudinal  fission  in  the  first  mitosis.  Guignard  and  Gregoiie 
urge  that  although  there  is  no  longitudinal  fission  in  the  second 
mitosis,  that  there  is  a  double  fission  in  the  first,  which  compensates 
for  the  want  of  one  in  the  second.  The  chromosomes  which  have 
erisen  by  the  second  longitudinal  fission  of  the  first  mitosis  come  to  lie 
and  to  end,  and  in  the  second  mitosis  separate  by  transverse  fission. 

General  agreement  on  this  difficult  point,  as  to  whether  there  is 
an  actual  longitudinal  fission  in  the  second  mitosis  or  not,  is  far  from 
being  attained.  Thus  Miss  Sargant,  Strasburger*  and  Mottier,  and 
myself,  have  convinced  ourselves  that  at  least  aU  the  appearances  of 
longitudinal  cleavage  are  presented  in  this  second  mitosis.  If  this  view 
is  accepted  the  scheme  advocated  here  involves  no  reducing  division. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Green, 
vho  kindly  drew  several  of  the  diagrams  used  in  this  note,  and  helped 
me  in  the  construction  of  several  of  the  remainder. 

^Ueber  die  BeductioiiBtheiliiiig  des  Pflanzenkemes.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  hot.  Oea.^ 
1899. 

*Loe.€it.  ^Zoccit. 

*  NoxB  Addxd  IK  THV  Pkbu. — Still  more  receotly  StrasbuTger  has  returned 
agun  to  the  view  that  no  longitudinal  cleavage  takes  place  in  this  second  mitosis. 
Ildber  Bedoctionstheilung,  &c.,  in  Pflanzenreicb.    Jena,  1900. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  L  aot  U. 


[Figures  1-11  all  camera  Itieida  drawings ;  magnification,  1000  diameters.] 

Figures. 

1 .  Cell  with  nucleus  in  dolichonema  stage. 

2.  Cell  with  nucleus  in  strepsinema  stage. 

S  and  4.  Formation  and  thickening  of  chromosomes.     The  primary 
chromosomes  are  cross-hatched  in  different  directions. 

5.  Polar  view  of  the  nuclear  plate. 

6.  Equatorial  view  of  the  same. 

7.  Chromosomes  leaving  the  nuclear  plate.     On  the  right  the 

lateral  displacement  of  the  daughter  chromosomes  relative 
to  one  another  is  shown. 

8.  Daughter  chromosomes  approaching  the  poles. 

9.  Portions  of  the  strepsinematous  thread. 

10.  Tangential  section  of  a  nucleus  showing  the  looping  of  the 

dolichonematous  thread  to  form  the  strepsinematous  con- 
dition. 

11.  Ohlique  view  of  a  nuclear  plate  showing  the  connexion  of 

each  primary  chromosome  with  each  pole. 
12  to  18.  Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  hehaviour  of   the  chromosomes 
during  the  first  mitosis  of  the  spore-mother-cells. 


[    13    ] 
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ON  THE  PLACE  OP  THE  AU8DEENUNQ8LEHRE  IN 
THE  GENEBAL  ASSOCIATIVE  ALGEBRA  OP  THE 
QUATERNION  TYPE.  By  CHARLES  J.  JOLT,  M.A., 
P.T.C.D. 

[Bead,  Fbbrva&t  18,  1900.] 

Thkrv  is  a  cardinal  distmction  between  Quaternions  and  other  alge- 
braic aystems  of  space  analysis.  So  far  as  I  know  Quaternions  and 
algebras  of  the  Quaternion  type  alone  are  both  Associative  and 
Distributive.  Of  the  other  systems,  some  are  associative  but  not 
distiibTitive,  some  distributive  but  not  associative.  The  Ausdehn^ 
imgdehre  is  distributive  but  only  partially  associative. 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  whether  the  Ausd$hnung%Uhre  can  be 
included  in  the  distributive  and  associative  algebra  whose  units  obey 
the  laws  of  Quaternions 

t,*  =  -  1     and    i,%t  +  t>',  =  0.  (a) 

We  shall,  in  what  follows,  use  the  term  vector  (when  not  otherwise 
qualified)  to  denote  a  linear  function  of  some  or  all  of  the  units  with 
scalar  coefficients,  and  we  shall  generally  employ  small  Greek  letters 
for  the  symbols  of  vectors.  Also  we  shall  restrict  the  words  product^ 
wMiUipfyy  &c.  to  the  results  of  operations  and  to  operations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  units.  Purther,  when  we  speak  of  a  set  of 
itaiits,  we  imply  that  they  satisfy  equations  (a). 

If  in  accordance  with  (a)  we  form  the  complete  product  or  simply 
the  product  of  any  number  of  vectors  vj,  va,  ...  v^  and  reduce  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  fundamental  relations,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  result  will,  in  general,  consist  of  sums  of  irreducible  products  of 
the  units  of  the  orders  n,  n  -  2,  n  -  4,  &c.,  each  product  being 
multiplied  by  a  scalar  coefficient.  'Hence  we  may  write  if  we  separate 
these  sums  of  products  into  groups  of  the  same  order, 

Viflrjflr,  ...«•»=  r^WiWa  ...«-„+  V^VyV%  ...«-«  +  &c. 

Vj^j^  being  a  sign  of  selection  of  groups  of  products  of  the  units  of 
the  order  indicated  by  the  suffix. 
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It  is  apparent  if  n  exceeds  the  number  of  the  nnits,  that  the  group 
Vn  does  not  occur.  In  fact  the  highest  order  that  can  occur  is  given 
bj  the  equation 

ii~2msi\r,     or  by    ii-2m  =  iV-l, 

where  N  is  the  number  of  the  units,  according  as  n  and  N  are  botli 
odd  or  even,  as  in  the  first  case,  or  one  even  and  the  other  odd  as  in 
the  second. 

We  shall  now  show  that  there  is  the  closest  analogy  between  a 
Orassmann  combinatorial  product  of  n  point  symbols  and  the  function 
'^••«^i«'t .  • .  «r..  We  shall  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  n  to  be  less  than 
J\r,  the  number  of  the  units. 

Comparing,  then,  a  combinatorial  "  product "  of  point  symbols 

PiPtJH  • .  •  jPiw 
and  the  group  of  highest  order  in  the  product  of  n  vectors 

rfflriV%Vi  . .  .  v^, 

we  see  at  once  the  following  points  of  similarity : — 

(1).  Both  vanish  if  two  constituents  are  the  same.    For  if 

vi  =  v,  =  a?ih  +  a^i'a  +  . . .  +  Xj^i^        wi*  =  -  a?i»  -  a^»  ~  . . .  -a?^*, 

and  the  complete  product  wiv^v^  •  •  •  'v^  has  its  highest  group  of 
the  order  n  -  2  at  most. 

(2).  No  change  is  produced  in  cither  if  we  replace  p^  and  w^  by 
jPs  -h  tpi  and  trs  +  tvif  t  being  a  scalar. 

(3).  Interchange  of  contiguous  symbols  changes  the  sign  of  both. 
We  may  replace  w%  by  twi  +  w'a  where  w\  is  at  right  angles  to  Wi,  or 
where    wiv\  =  -  tr'tVi,     Hence 

FJiVitTj  . .  .  tr,,  =  V^ixriV  »  . . .  ir^  =  —  ^n^  i^i  •  •  •  '■'n  =  - ynV2WiWi . . .  w^, 

(4).  Both  obey  the  associative  law  expressed  by 

PlPi  '"I>m*Pm*l  '"Pn 
and  Vn  ^m'^x'^Tk  •  •  •  ^m'  ft-ii^^mkX  •  •  •  '^n- 

For,  in  forming  the  group  of  highest  order  in  the  complete  product 
viVj  . . .  Vm  •  w^i  . . .  tr„,  it  is  useless  to  retain  any  but  the  highest 
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groups  in  the  sub-products  V|Vs . . .  vr^  and  v^i ...  v^.  In  other 
words,  in  the  above  expression  V^  and  F,»^  are  superfluous  symbols. 

(5).  We  may  replace  tbe  expressions  by 

and  K^iKh '  "K 

where  4  =!?& -jPu  &c.,     and     X,  =  tr,  -  Wi. 

(6).  We  can,  by  assuming  the  origin  to  be  arbitrary,  suppose  the 
vector  «ri  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  point.  ^  We  have  X,  =  «ra  -  wi  a 
vector  equal  to  that  between  the  points,  and  FjWiXa  we  may  interpret 
as  a  point  vector ;  also  the  interpretations  of  FsViXaXs,  &c.  are  obvious. 

We  may,  in  forming  the  product,  replace  wj  by  twi  -f  i/j  where  172  is 
at  right  angles  to  «r„  we  may  put  trj  =  fwi  +  f'rj^  +  v^,  where  173  is  at 
right  angles  to  vi  and  w^  or  to  vi  and  172,  and  we  have  finally 

F^jiriflTaVa  .  .  .  -Br^  =  Wirf2%  . .  .  t7«i 

the  symbol  V^  being  unnecessary  on  the  right-hand  side,  as  the  product 
is  irreducible. 

From  this  follow  all  Grassmann's  conceptions  of  the  continuous 
products  of  points.  The  product  of  two  is  the  point-line  joining 
them ;  the  product  of  three  the  point-plane  determined  by  their 
completed  parallelogram  ;  the  product  of  four  the  point- volume  of  the 
completed  parallelepiped  determined  by  the  four  points. 

An  apparent  break  in  the  parallelism  occurs  when  the  order  of  the 
product  equals  the  number  of  the  units.  Grassmann  defines  the 
products  of  this  order  to  be  scalars.  In  our  case  F]v^i^2  - . .  vj^  it* 
equal  to  a  scalar  multiplied  by  O  (=  »i«3  . . .  »/v)  the  product  of  all  the 
units.'  iPor  present  purposes  we  need  not  at  all  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  Q.  We  are  entitled  to  identify  where  n  is  less  than  iV,  a 
Grassmann  "  product "  with  V^vriWz  . . .  tr„ ;  and  where  n  equals  N 
we  may  identify  a  Grassmann  product  with  the  scalar 

r  j^WiV2  .  •  •  Wj^  •  I*     ■ 

Having  reached  the  iT*  order  in  a  product,  Grassmann  equates  his 
result  to  a  scalar  and  forms  successive  products  by  multiplying  this 

*  This  is  precisely  what  Hamilton  does. 

*  It  is  easy  to  prove  by  the  principles  of  the  present  paper  that  n  is  the  same 
for  all  sets  of  units  in  the  spaee  under  consideration. 
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scalar  by  new  points.  At  this  place  the  associative  law  breaks  do^wn. 
We  can  imitate  Grassmann's  procedure  not  by  ear-tnarhing  the  fonction 

but  by  dividing  the  function  F^wi^a . . .  wj^  by  O,  and  proceeding 
along  the  associative  lines  of  our  algebra.  Of  course  the  laws  of  the 
algebra  afford  the  equation 

We  have  the  Grassmann  product 

P1P2  .  •  •  PnPn^x  •  •  •  Pn^m} 
and  our  equivalent 

Vj^ViVi  .  .  .  V^Qr^  ^■•'■'jV+l'B^JV+2  •  •  •  'WjV+ni* 

We  have  moreover  the  conception  of  eomplemenU  expressed  by  the 
functions 

V^viwz  ...«•»     and     V^_^'ar^iv^2  . . .  tr^ .  O"^ 

We  have  still  to  see  how  we  can  include  in  the  associative  algebra 
propositions  like  the  following  : — "  The  product  of  two  posited  quanti- 
ties which  have  no  common  figure  is  some  multiple  of  the  connecting 
figure,"  or  "The  product  of  the  two  posited  quantities  which  must 
have  a  common  figure  is  the  common  figure  multiplied  by  a  number." 

Take  these  two  functions  having  a  common  figure 

F„iriir2  ...«-,.     and      F^ipa  . . .  pm, 

and,  by  the  process  of  (6.),  reduce  them  to  the  form 

F»'7if2€3  .  -  •  ^rO'iO'a  -  *  -  <r^t     and      F^i/iCaCj  .  .  .  €,TiT,  .  .  .  t,^, 

where  171  is  the  point  symbol  of  some  point  in  the  common  figure,  and 
€,€3,  &c.  are  vectors  of  the  common  figure.     Por  these  we  may  write 

r,i7i€a€3  ...€«.  Vn-i^ia'2  .  . .  or^<  and    FjiyiCjCj  .  .  .  c, .  F^«TiT2  . .  .  t„^  ; 

since  the  symbols  V^  and  V^  are  superfluous,  <r  and  t  being  exclusive 
of  77  and  €,  or  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  complete  product  of  these 
is 

t    F,17i€2€3  ...€<•   F<17i€3<8  ...   C,  .    V^^^ya^  •  •  .  O'l^.i  .   FJi^TiTj  .  .  .  T„>o 

or  if  we  attend  particularly  to  the  sign,  though  this  is  immaterial,  we 
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miwt  replace  ±  by  the  definite  yalue  (-  l)*t*^>.  From  this  complete 
product,  if  we  select  the  part 

^tliUU  .  - .  <«    ^i»H»-<^i«a  •  •  •  ««o'iO'a  •  •  •  ^iWir%  . .  .  t,^, 

▼e  have  the  Grassmann  "product"  when  we  divide  by  O,  the 
prodnct  ois^ut  otn  +  m-t  units  in  the  space  containing  both  figures. 
The  symbols  Fj^  and  V^^  are  suppressed,  being  unnecessary. 

When  the  functions  have  no  common  figure,  the  Grassmann 
product  is  simply 

^'^«+i»'»^l«'2  •  •  •  '^nPxPi  •  •  •  Pw 

As  examples,  take  two-point  line  vectors  V^viv^  and  V^^Pf  H 
they  are  contained  in  a  common  plane,  since  they  have  a  common 
point,  they  may  be  replaced  by  F'jWov'i  and  Fatroir'a,  and  the  Grass- 
mann product  is  Vq  Viv^viv/t  divided  by  the  product  of  the  three  units 
when  the  product  Ib  planimetric.  If  they  have  no  common  point,  the 
** product'*  is  Fiviw^iPa,  divided  by  the  product  of  the  four  units 
▼hen  the  product  is  stereometric.  The  principles  of  the  associative 
algebra  allow  us  to  write 

by  the  law  of  interchanges  or  otherwise.  Hence  we  see  that  "mul- 
tiplication "  of  two  lines  in  space  is  a  "  commutative  operation." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  other  parallelisms  between  the 
Ausdehnunffslehre  and  the  exceedingly  restricted  use  of  the  general 
associative  algebra  to  which  it  corresponds.  I  may  mention,  however, 
that  Grassmann' s  quotients  or  matrices  are  simply  operators  of  a  very 
special  kind  of  the  type  q  {  )  q~^  considered  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Associative  Aigebra  of  Hyper-space."^  Also  the  continued  Grassmann 
product  F],triV2  . . .  'or,  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  deter- 
minant 


'■'it        W^2, 


Wi,     iTa, 


consisting  of  the  same  row  of  vectors  repeated  n  times,  if  we  agree 
that  the  determinant  shall  be  expanded  just  as  if  its  constituents  were 

J  Pix>c.  B.  I.  A.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  V.,  No.  1. 

&.I.A.  PVOC.,  SEB.  HI.,  VOL.  VI.  0 
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scalars,  with  the  single  restriction^  that  the  order  of  the  vectorB  in 
the  expansion  shall  take  the  order  of  their  positions  in  the  columns. 

We  thus  conclude  that  the  AusdehnungsUhre^  as  adapted  to  a  space 
of  II  dimensions,  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  associative  algebra  of 
n  +  1  dimensions  limited  by  more  or  less  arbitrary  restrictions.  We 
see  that  the  conceptions  of  progressive  and  regressive  multiplication 
are  partial  aspects  of  a  complete  operation  which  alone  is  entitled  to 
the  name  multiplication.  In  this  respect  the  AusdehnungsUhre 
resembles  several  systems  of  vectorial  analysis,  and  for  very  similar 
reasons.  The  point  symbol  is  introduced  by  the  artifice  of  leaving 
the  origin  arbitrary,  not  as  Hamilton  did  in  the  space  under  investi- 
gation, but  in  a  space  of  one  dimension  higher. 
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ON  THE  EPIDIORITE  AND  MICA  SCHISTS  OF  KILLINET 
PARK,  CO.  DUBLIN.  By  PEOF.  J.  P.  O'REILLY,  C.E. 

(Plates  III.  and  IV.). 
[Bead   Jakitart    22,    1900.] 

Tee  lelations  of  the  granite  with  the  mica  schists  in  the  neighbour- 
lM)od  of  Elliney,  Co.  Dnblin,  are  very  fully  gone  into  in  the  memoir 
explanatory  of  the  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  Nos.  102 
and  112  (1875).  On  p.  33  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  mica  schist, 
and  its  alteration  from  Lower  Silurian  slate,  which,  the  writer  of  the 
memoir  observes,  may  be  more  especially  seen  over  the  rugged  ground 
of  Eoche's  Hill  and  that  lying  to  the  west  of  Killiney  Park. 
Bescribing  the  Lower  Silurian  slate,  he  says : — 

**This  mass  of  slate  consists  of  beds  of  gray  mica  slate,  with 
bands  of  gray,  close-grained  grits,  usually  micaceous,  but  very 
compact,  the  dips  of  all  being  invariably  to  the  south-east,  at  from 
40^  to  60°.  This  high,  steady  inclination  of  the  beds  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  dipping  down  into  the  granite,  and  on  a  level  surface 
would  make  them  seem  as  if  they  were  interstratified  with  it.  The 
fan  of  the  ground,  however,  and  the  exposure  in  the  cliffs  show  that 
tlie  beds  are  cut  off  by  the  granite  below,  and  that  they  rest  in 
wedge-shaped  troughs  of  that  rock,  the  outline  of  which  has  no 
reUtion  to  the  dip  or  strike  of  the  beds." 

At  p.  34,  describing  in  detail  the  relations  of  the  mica  schists  and 
granites  to  the  west  of  the  patch  on  which  is  situated  Victoria  Castle, 
he  says : — 

**  To  the  west  of  this  the  slates  appear  in  great  force,  and  extend 
northwards  into  the  granite  under  the  village  of  Killiney,  and  close 
to  tbe  elevation  marked  480  on  the  map,  having,  however,  a  long 
i^anow  tongue  of  granite  stretching  into  them  for  the  distance  of 
SoO  yards  between  Killiney  and  the  elevation  just  named.  The 
maximum  width  of  the  mass  of  slate  is  over  500  yards.  To  the  sonth 
o!  Xilliney  village  the  dip  of  these  beds  is  south,  at  70°  to  80° . 
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inclined  from  the  granite,  or  they  are  vertical,  with  an  east-to-west 
strike.  And  between  Killiney  Lodge  and  Killiney  Park  they  seem  as 
if  interstratified  with  lenticular  dykes  of  granite,  adjoining  to  which 
they  become  full  of  crystals  of  andalusite.  The  boundary  of  the  slate 
and  granite,  as  it  is  obserred  to  the  west  of  Salliney  Park,  is  very 
intricate,  one  rock  entering  the  other  in  long  dykes  and  tongues,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  sketch-map 
given  on  fig.  10,  p.  35. 

''The  remaining  portion  of  the  boundary  between  the  slates  and 
the  granite  southwards,  from  Ballybrack  cross-roads  to  the  edge  of  the 
map,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a-quarter,  is  quite  concealed  by  a  thick 
deposit  of  drift,  so  that  the  boundary  line  between  them  is  a  rather 
hypothetical  one,  being  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  ground  only." 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  describing  this  particular  part  of  the 
granite  lying  about  Killiney,  no  mention  is  made  of  ''  trap  rocks  "  as 
occurring  in  the  formation,  but  in  the  description  of  the  beds  at 
Howth,  and  those  shown  in  the  south-west  comer  ef  the  map,  distinct 
reference  is  made  to  them.     Thus,  at  p.  36,  he  says  : — 

*'When  the  imaltered  Silurian  slates  appear  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  map,  they  are  plentifully  associated  with  fairly  crystal- 
line trap  rock,  which  is  sometimes  porphyritic,  occurring  in  large  and 
small  lenticular  masses,  as  well  as  in  dykes  and  veins  of  narrow 
dimensions,  and  along  with  these  are  equally  numerous  beds  of 
compact  gray  ash." 

In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  examine  the  beds  occurring  in 
the  locality  referred  to  on  p.  34  of  the  Memoir,  and  described  as  lying 
between  Killiney  Lodge  and  Killiney  Park.  Owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  residential  properties  in  this  locality,  and  the  consequent 
alterations  in  the  old  boundary  lines  since  the  date  of  the  Memoir  in 
question,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  lie  of  the  ground  in  the 
locality  may  be  better  understood,  to  give  the  names  of  the  present 
residences  and  grounds,  as  marked  on  the  more  recent  Ordnance  maps, 
which  are  laid  down  on  a  scale  of  five  feet  to  the  mile,  and  numbered 
zxiii.  97  and  xxvi.  17. 

Examining  these,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  road  which  branches 
off  to  the  W.S.W.  from  Killiney  village  at  Glenalua  Lodge  turns  to 
the  S.W.  at  Venetian  Cottage,  and  continues  to  Glenalua  Lodge, 
where  it  inflects  to  the  W.N.W.  at  the  entrance  to  Hendri.  Quite 
near  this  it  crosses  the  well-marked  fault  existing  between  the  granite 
and  the  mica  schist  in  this  locality.  The  direction  of  this  fault  is 
about  K.  17^  38'  E.,  and  is  remarkable  in  that,  as  pointed  out  in  my 
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paper  '*  On  the  Directions  of  the  main  lines  of  Jointing  ahout  the  Bay 
of  Dublin"  (E.I.A.  Proceedings,  ser.  n.,  vol.  iy.,  p.  259),  it  is  one  of 
the  set  of  joints  the  direction  of  which  corresponds  or  is  parallel  to 
the  coast-line  direction  between  Gamsore  Point  and  Wicklow  Headf 
and  also  to  that  of  the  boundary  line  which  limits  the  granite  of 
WicUow  on  the  west  side  between  Castledermott  and  Ooresbridge. 
In  the  table  of  "  Frequency  of  Occurrence^"  given  on  p.  304  of  same 
paper,  the  direction  N.  16^  31'  E.  (the  mean  of  26  occurrences 
obaerred)  is  shown  to  be  the  most  frequent  in  the  locality  considered, 
and  therefore  geologically  of  structural  importance. 

Near  the  gateway  of  Glenalua  Lodge,  when  coming  from  Killiney 
village,  the  observer  meets  on  the  north  side,  or  right  hand,  a  rough 
piece  of  ground,  showing  outcrops  of  the  mica  schists  so  characteristic 
of  the  locality,  and  at  one  or  two  points,  immediately  under  the 
bomidary  wall  of  Glenalua  Lodge,  outcrops  of  a  rock  which  will  be 
further  considered.  Apparentiy  this  was  the  quarry  of  slate  rock 
referred  to  in  the  Geological  Survey  lA  emoir  already  cited,  and  from 
which  the  stones  found  in  its  boundary  walls,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  coping  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  quarry  next  the  road,  were 
taken ;  the  outcrops  of  the  rock  in  question,  being  extremely  hard,  and 
not  easily  worked,  were  left  outstanding,  and  therefore  quite  accessible 
for  examination.  The  fault  already  referred  to  traverses  this  old  quarry 
field,  and  passes  into  the  adjacent  grounds  of  the  Lodge.  At  the 
point  marked  B  on  the  accompanying  enlarged  plan  of  the  ground,  is 
a  wicket-gate,  giving  ingress  on  to  the  hiU,  to  the  west  of  Stoneleigh ; 
here  a  bajrely  traceable  path  skirts  the  margin  of  the  granite  on  its 
sonth  side,  and  leads  to  the  back-entrance  of  that  property.  From 
this  entrance  (marked  C  on  the  accompanying  plan)  there  extends 
along  the  boundary  wall,  to  the  gate  leading  into  Killiney  Park,  a 
patch  of  ground  showing  markedly  the  mica  schist  outcrops,  tongued 
by  the  granite  as  described  in  the  Memoir,  and  in  certain  bands 
thereof,  marked  on  the  plan  with  the  letter  D,  a  crystalline  rock  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  outcrops  in  the  old  quarry  at  Glenalua 
Lodge  already  referred  to,  bearing  every  evidence  of  its  metamorphism 
from  the  associated  slate  rock  and  mica  schists.  This  rock,  marked 
on  the  enlarged  map  accompanying  (D.  m.  s.)  (Dioritic  mica  schist), 
is  of  a  dark-green  colour,  usually  fine  grained,  highly  crystalline, 
sometimes  porphyroidal,  and  where  most  markedly  crystalline  breaking 
easily  into  rhomboidal  fragments,  very  much  after  the  way  of  certain 
feld^athic  rocks.  The  mean  density  of  a  sample  was  found  to  be 
3*105,  and  thin  sections  of  the  same  piece  showed,  under  polarized 
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lighty  not  only  the  honiblendic  and  qnaitz  granules,  bnt  aim  abundant 
magnetite  and  Titanic  iron.' 

A  sample  of  the  rock  was  submitted  for  analysis  to  Mr.   S. 
Templeton,  As.  R.C.S.  Dub.,  and  F.G.S.  of  Belfast,  and  he  reported 


99096. 


This  may  be  compared  with  the  following  analysis : — 
[Sf.  Gratitt  =  3-11.] 
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Teal  says,  p.  197 : — 

''  Bighland$  of  Scotland, — ^Basic,  igneous  rocks,  essentially  com- 
posed of  plagioclase  and  pyroxene,  are  found  associated  with  the 
gneisses  and  schists  of  the  region.     They  have  not  as  yet  received 


1  See  notice  of  it  by  Henry  J.  Seymour,  b.  a.,  in  the  Irish  IfatwralUt,  1896, 
p.  137. 

>  A  small  fraction  of  the  iron  was  found  to  exist  aa  FesOs. 

'  From  Zirkers  L^hrbueh  der  PetrographU  (yo\.  ii.  1894,  p.  485)  of  aquartsoeey 
&irite  from  Swaitzenberg  (Yosges). 

.  I  «  Bulk  analyaia  of  a  hornblende  schist  taken  from  Teale*8  Britiih  BttrogrmpK^^ 
1688,  p.  200. 
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much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  petrographers.  A  dyke  occurring 
in  the  Hebridean  gneissic  systems  of  Sutherlandshire,  near  the  village 
of  Scourie,  has  been  examined  by  the  author,  and  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  iUustratmg  the  passage  of  a  massive  igneous  rock  into  a 
crystallized  schist.  It  also  illustrates  the  passage  of  a  massive  plagio- 
dsse-pyroxene  rock  into  a  massive  plagioclase-homblende  rock  (epi- 
diorite  (see  pi.  20). 

"The  gradual  replacement  of  the  pyroxene  by  hornblende  is  the 
most  striking  figure.  The  resulting  hornblende  may  be  fibrous  actino- 
lite  or  compact." 

(The  fig.  25,  three-fourths  natural  size,  represents  well  the 
Kilhney  rock  under  consideration.) 

At  p.  200  he  says  : — 

''  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  change  of  the  plagio- 
dase-pyroxene  rock  to  epidiorite  and  hornblende  schist  as  the  result 
of  the  dynamic  metamorphism  which  has  affected  the  district. 
Where  there  has  been  no  differential  movement  in  the  rock-mass,  we 
have  the  massive  epidiorite ;  where  differential  movement  has  taken 
place,  the  schist  has  been  produced.  Why  certain  portions  of  the 
dyke  have  retained  their  original  characters,  whilst  other  portions 
have  been  so  completely  metamorphosed,  we  cannot  at  present  explain 
Many  dykes  similar  to  that  of  Scourie  doubtless  occur  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  bands  of  hornblende 
aehist  may  represent  dykes,  or  sheets,  which  have  been  incorporated, 
as  it  were,  with  the  general  gneissic  series." 

That  the  mica  schist  beds  of  Killiney  have  undergone  meta- 
morphism, and  that  the  epidiorite  in  question  is  a  result  of  that 
action  there,  is  suggested,  all  the  more  strongly  the  more  carefully 
tiie  ground,  as  a  whole,  is  studied.  On  p.  32  of  the  Memoir  cited 
oecors  a  foot-note  by  Professor  Hull,  with  reference  to  the  excellent 
sketch,  by  Du  Noyer,  of  the  south-east  end  of  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  mica  schist  with  the  granite,  which  appears  as  a  woodcut  on 
p.  38  of  the  Memoir,  and  which  is  mainly  intended  to  show  the 
remarkable  distribution  of  the  mica  in  the  granite  at  the  point  of 
eontact.  Professor  Hull  says: — "The  boss  of  granite  figured  on 
p.  33  appears  to  me  to  be  simply  a  case  of  foliation,  and  an  evidence 
that  this  portion  of  the  granite  is  of  metamorphic  origin." 

The  character  here  presented  by  the  rocks  may  be  traced,  more  or 
leas  clearly,  along  the  main  line  of  contact  of  the  mica  schists  with 
the  granite,  so  that  if  a  metamorphic  action  is  to  be  presumed  in  the 
e,  it  may  equally  well  be  admitted  for  the  rest. 
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The  examination  of  the  epidiorite  in  this  section  was  made  by 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Seymonr,  b.a.,  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  and  a 
description  thereof  formed  the  suhject  of  a  communication  hy  him  to 
theDuhlin  Microscopical  Club  (see /rwA  Naturalutj  1896,  p.  137). 
In  a  subsequent  letter  to  me  he  says : — 

'*  The  description  given  by  Teal  on  p.  198,  Br,  Petrography 
(plates  18  and  20)  applies  perfectly  to  this  rock  from  Killiney 
Park  (see  especially  plate  20,  fig.  2).  There  is  little  doubt  that 
most  of  the  feldspar,  and  practically  all  the  hornblende,  is  secondary, 
and  that  the  rock  has  resulted  from  the  dynamic  metamorphism  of  a 
basic  pyroxene  aphanite,  or  dolerite.  The  secondary  character  of  the 
amphibole  is  best  seen  in  the  slice  parallel  to  the  plane  of  schistosity, 
and  in  which  the  ferro-magnesian  constituent  is  seen  to  be  actinolite. 
In  this  slide  also  the  crushing  out  of  the  magnetic  iron  element  is  irell 
shown.  Some  zoisite  occurs  in  the  rock,  and  is  probably  derived 
from  the  alteration  of  the  original  feldspathic  constituent." 

The  epidiorite  outcrops  on  Yico  Eoad,  at  a  point  about  80  to  a 
100  yards  north  of  the  gate  which  gives  entrance  to  Victoria  Park,  in 
this  locality.  The  water-channel  along  the  footpath  of  the  road 
from  the  cross-roads  at  Ballybrack  to  Shanganagh  is  paved  with 
smooth,  water-worn  cobbles  of  this  rock,  which,  in  all  probability, 
were  taken  from  the  seashore,  and  which  would  tend  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  an  outcrop  of  the  rock  on  the  shore,  though  probably  now 
completely  covered  over  by  the  shingle  and  sand  thrown  up  by 
the  sea. 

The  mica  schists  which  enclose  the  epidiorites,  and  with  which 
this  is  so  intimately  connected,  presents  characteristics  which  may 
be  found  in  certain  beds  of  the  Bray  Head  series  of  rocks,  some 
of  them  being  of  very  fine  grain,  and  therefore  not  at  once  recognis- 
able as  mica  schist.  In  the  railway  cutting  south  of  the  Brandyhole 
Tunnel,  there  is  a  well-marked  outcrop  of  this  mica  schist ;  it  also 
occurs  in  the  beds  which  show  themselves  on  the  path  about  90  yards 
south  of  Lord  Meath's  gate-house.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
compare  this  mica  schist  with  that  of  Killiney  Park,  since  the  rocks 
outcropping  here  might  really  be  the  same  series  as  that  found  at 
Bray  Head,  but  in  a  much  more  metamorphosed  state.  A  sample 
of  the  Killiney  mica  schist  was  submitted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Warren, 
chemist,  of  Westland-row,  for  analysis,  and  he  reported  thereon  as 
follows : — 

**  Received  December  16th,  1896,  from  Prof.  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  c.e.. 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  a  sample  of  a  crude  rock,  marked 
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5o.  76.     I  have  made  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  tluB 

sample,  and  find  it  to  contain — 

Per  cent. 

SiOi, 68102 

FesOs, 3-522 

FeO, 4-086 

AlaO,, 24-286 

CaO,         .......  1-360 

MgO, 2-066 

NiO, 0016 

MnO, Trace. 

liO,,  0-961 

Tungsten, 0-212 

KaO, 1-270 

NaiO, 3-612 

Loss  on  ignition, 0*101 

100-082 

''  In  the  special  analysis  for  NiO  and  Tungsten,  100  grammes 
of  sample  were  acted  upon.  There  are  slight  indications  of 
YasOs  being  present,  but  in  such  minute  quantities,  that  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  make  a  rough  guess  at  the 
quantity,  as  when  200  grammes  were  acted  upon,  the  colour- 
test  was  applied,  and  even  then  the  indication  for  YatOs  were 
not  sure  at  all. 

(Signed),  ''W.  8.  Wahrew." 


The  presence  of  WOa  was  considered  so  interesting,  that  a  portion 
of  the  sample  was  submitted  for  examination  to  Mr.  Hugh  Bamage, 
Assistant  Ch^nist  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science, 
Ihblin,  and  F.C.S.,  and  he,  after  most  careful  and  special  testing  for 
Tungsten,  was  unable  to  detect  any  trace  of  it  in  the  sample  submitted 
to  him.  Mr.  Warren's  analysis  is,  however,  given  as  bearing  on  the 
qnestion  of  the  relations  of  the  rocks  in  Xilliney  Park  one  with  the 
other,  and  maybe  of  interest  as  regards  the  mica  schists  of  Bray 
lead,  to  be  yet  examined. 
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IV. 


THE  BEAUFORT'S  DYKE,  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  THE  MULL 
OF  GALLOWAY.  By  G.  H.  KINAHAN,  District  Surveyor 
(Retired),  H.  M.  Geological  Survey. 

[Plate  V.] 

[Read,  Apbil  21,  1900.] 

The  proposed  construction  of  a  Submarine  Tunnel  from  Ireland  to 
Scotland  has  developed  attention  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natu- 
ral phenomena  in  connexion  with  the  actions  of  wind  and  tidal 
currents  in  the  deep  sea — that  is,  the  travelling  sands  and  gravels, 
and  their  adjuncts,  in  the  gulch  called  the  ''Beaufort's  Dyke,"  off 
thecoast  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 

In  the  sea  between  L*eland  and  Great  Britain  there  are  various 
perplexing  and  unexplained  deep-sea  currents  that  go  under  various 
names  according  to  the  localities,  such  as — races,  dykes,  ditches, 
undersucks,  etc.  These  are  conspicuous  in  connection  with  the  sand- 
banks off  the  Leinster  coast.  The  "races"  are  not  the  ordinary 
''  tidal  race"  in  a  narrow  channel,  but  a  current  that  starts  off  nearly 
perpendicularly  to  the  coast  line,  towards  the  "tail"  of  one  of  the 
banks.  All  these  different  currents  vary  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  the  tide ;  being  generally  more  conspicuous  during  the  spring  tides 
than  the  neaps.  These  variations,  especially  of  the  undersucks  and 
ditches,  are  so  vagrant  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fishermen  are 
afraid  to  shoot  their  nets  inside  the  banks  off  the  south-east  coast. 
On  this  account  it  was  proposed,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the  Royal 
Society  should  apportion  a  part  of  their  Scientific  Grant  to  inves- 
tigate these  obscure  currents.  As,  however,  at  that  time,  there  was 
no  competent  person  disengaged,  who  would  undertake  the  investi- 
gations, the  proposal  fell  to  the  ground. 

All  these  peculiar  currents  are  of  great  interest;  but,  at  the 
present  time,  we  are  specially  engaged  with  those  that  have  a  con- 
nexion with  the  "Beaufort's  Dyke."    Formerly  all  the  best  authorities 
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insisted  that  tidal  and  wind  waves  were  inoperative  below  very 
limited  depths.  This  subject  was  studied  during  a  series  of  yeara 
bj  the  writer,  who  proved,  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  the  actions 
of  the  currents,  due  to  the  combination  of  tidal  and  wind  waves, 
was  much  deex>er  than  was  supposed. 

The  results  of  these  inquiries  have  appeared  in  the  Publications 
of  this  Academy,  the  Institutions  of  Civil  Engineers,  England  and 
Ireland,  and  in  those  of  the  Geological  Societies  of  England,  Ireland, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  etc. 

The  earlier  observers  may  be  excused,  as  it  was  then  generally 
believed,  that  the  greatest  denudation  took  place  at  low  water.  This 
supposition  was  very  excusable,  as  it  would  appear  obvious  that 
tidal  currents  have  more  effect  at  low-water  than  previously.  Now, 
however,  it  is  known  that  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  water,  the 
greater  the  force ;  consequently  the  greatest  denudation  takes  place  at 
the  high-water  of  the  spring-tides — that  is,  the  denudation  is  in  ratio 
to  the  deptb  of  the  water.  To  go  fully  into  this  subject  would 
occupy  a  considerable  space :  we  may,  therefore,  take  it  as  proved, 
ind  refer  those  interested  to  the  reports  on  the  subject.  It  can, 
however,  be  seen  that  this  being  proved,  the  original  ideas  on  tidal 
denudation  and  effects  must  be  considerably  modified ;  more  especially 
a^  the  travelling-sands,  gravels,  and  their  adjuncts,  in  the  '^Beaufort's 
Dyke,"  show  conditions  that  vary  from  any  previous  records,  as  there 
are  sands,  gravels,  and  their  adjuncts,  at  depths  of  from  120  to 
144  fathoms  (600  to  864  feet  in  that  place),  that  are  carried  backward 
Ukd  forward  similarly  to  those  on  an  ordinary  sea-beach. 

The  early  surveyors  used  sounding-lines  of  limited  lengths,  so 
that,  on  their  charts,  all  exceptional  deeps  are  unrecorded ;  we  there- 
fore cannot  give  the  early  history  of  the  "Beaufort's  Dyke,"  as  no 
ehart  could  be  found  in  which  these  depths  are  recorded  earlier  than 
1867.  The  next  chart  is  dated  1879 ;  then  we  have  one  in  1885,  and 
others  in  1890,  1894,  1897,  and  1898.  The  map  lately  published  in 
the  Daily  Graphic  seems  to  have  been  made  from  the  soundings  taken 
early  in  either  1897  or  1898,  but  there  is  no  chart  now  to  be  bought 
showing  a  similar  outline.  Prom  the  1897  chart,  we  learn  that  then 
the  gulch  forked  to  the  northward,  and  had  lessened  in  that  direction : 
it  had  also  shoaled-up  very  much ;  while  south-east  of  the  Bill  of  the 
KqU,  there  was  a  remarkable  deep  of  over  120  fathoms.  Shoaling-up 
•eems  also  to  have  taken  place  in  1879;  while  in  1869  the  gulch 
▼as  cleared  in  a  great  measure  of  the  sands  and  their  adjuncts. 
When  the  1897  chart  was  made,  the  shallow  in  the  gulch  was  on  a  line 
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between  Donagbadee  and  tbe  Scotcb  coast,  at  a  point  about  ball- way 
between  tbe  Bill  of  tbe  Mull  and  Port  Patrick. 

According  to  tbe  information  on  the  cbarts,  eacb  cbart  offered  for 
sale  is  stated  to  be  up  to  date,  containing  tbe  latest  information. 
Sometimes,  bowever,  tbey  seem  to  let  tbeir  work  get  into  arrears ;  as 
in  the  early  part  of  1897,  when  I  first  took  up  this  inquiry,  there 
were  six  different  charts  of  tbe  area— the  cbart  of  tbe  British  Isles, 
1867;  a  cbart  dated  1879;  another  of  1885;  another  of  1890;  another 
of  1894;  and,  another  of  1897;  since  then  there  has  been  a  great 
change,  as  most  of  these  charts  have  been  cancelled  and  amalgamated 
into  three  or  four,  viz. : — cbart  of  British  Isles  (up  to  date) ;  a  cbart, 
No.  I.,  Irish  Cbannel,  which  seems,  at  least  in  part,  old,  1825  a  ;  and, 
chart  No.  45,  east*  coast  of  Ireland ;  also,  a  map  of  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  very  similar  to  45,  east  Ireland.  This  Irish  chart  is  dated 
July,  1897,  and  seems  to  be  more  recent  than  the  Scotcb  chart.  In 
the  Daily  Graphic,  July,  1899,  Mr.  Barton  published  a  chart — ^pre- 
sumably this  is  a  correct  copy  from  one  of  the  cancelled  charts,  as 
it  is  different  to  the  charts  now  on  sale.  The  last  chart  (No.  I.,  Irish 
Channel)  is  said  to  be  corrected  up  to  November,  1898.  It  is  a  most 
elaborate  chart,  as  in  it  the  colour  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the 
soundings  are  given. 

The  following  Table  was  drawn  up  from  the  charts  procurable  early 
in  1897.  The  present  cbart  of  1897  is  slightly  different  from  the  early 
one ;  to  this  Table  are  added  the  figures  taken  from  the  1898  chart : — 
A.  column  gives  the  date,  B.  the  soimdings  on  a  line  from  the  Gobbins, 
Lame,  to  Gorsewall,  and  C.  those  on  the  direct  line  from  Donagbadee 
to  Port  Patrick :— 


A. 

B. 

C. 

1867 

126  to  138  fathoms. 

138  to  144  fathoms. 

1879 

126 

80 

1885 

123 

123 

1890 

139 

117 

1894 

126  to  139   „ 

117 

1897 

130  to  139   „ 

146        „ 

1898 

127 

140 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  cannot  produce  the  cbart  of  1894,  as 
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some  remarkable  changes  occurred  between  that  year  and  1897  in 
places,  the  gnlch  being  considerably  deepened,  while  the  northern 
portion  has  become  forked,  a  deep  new  branch  having  been  scooped 
oat  to  the  west  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  dyke ;  as  this  branch 
appears  in  charts  1897  and  1898,  and  partially  in  Barton's  chart,  we 
may  presume  his  chart  was  slightly  prior  to  the  others. 

To  what  canses  are  these  deep-sea  currents  due  ?  Pirst,  it  has  to 
be  considered : — to  what  is  the  genesis  of  the  gulch  due  ?  Elsewhere 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  "  Beaufort's  Dyke,"  or  gulch,  has  a 
connexion  with  a  compound  fault — a  right-hand  heave  that  can  be 
dearly  seen  in  this  portion  of  the  channel.  This  fault  is  probably 
a  ''trough  fault,"  that  is,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  lines  of 
breakage  and  shif tings ;  these  either  formed  an  open  shrinkage  fissure, 
or  left  the  materials  in  the  "  trough  fault,"  so  broken  up,  that  they 
were  easily  lifted  and  carried  away  by  the  ice  at  the  time  when  the 
great  glacier  occupied  the  valley  of  the  basin  of  the  present  Irish  Sea. 
One  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  forces,  combined  with  the  broken-up 
"fault  rock,"  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  gulch.  Since 
then,  we  know  from  the  sounding  in  the  charts  (1867,  1879,  1885, 
1890,  1894,  1897,  and  1898)  that  the  sands,  gravels,  etc.,  in  this 
diasm  have  been  continually  shifting,  which  movements  must  be  due 
to  the  tidal- waves  in  combination  with  wind-waves. 

Haughton,  from  his  investigation  of  the  Tides  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  has  proved  that  the  ''  Head  of  the  tide  surface," 
in  the  channel,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of  Man.^  He  defines 
the  "  Head  of  a  tide,"  a  place  where  the  waters  are  **  dumped"  up, 
rismg  to  the  greatest  height,  but  having  no  currents.  To  the  south- 
ward  and  northward  of  the  **Head  of  the  tide,"  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
there  are  the  *'  Hinge  lines,"  or  the  places  where  there  is  the  least 
rise  of  tide  and  the  greatest  currents.  My  experience  and  inves- 
tigations have  been  principally  in  connexion  with  the  sea  to  the 
southward  of  the  ''Head  of  tiie  tide";  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
Beems  evident  that  the  moving  sands,  and  their  adjuncts,  of  the 
"  Beaufort's  Dyke,"  ofE  the  Mull  of  GbUoway,  must,  more  or  less,  have 
a  connexion  with  the  northern  Hinge-line,  where  there  is  the  least 
rise  of  tide  and  the  greatest  current.  This,  however,  is  a  subject 
that  should  be  worked  out  by  the  adventurers  who  propose  the  for- 
mation of  a  tunnel  from  Ireland  to  Scotland. 

'  Ko  perceptible  tidal  corrents  occur  in  a  line  from  Dimdrum  Bay  to  Dalby, 
Ue  of  Kan,  and  from  Dooglas,  eastward,  to  Duddon. 
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Haughton's  definition  of  the  ''Head  of  the  tide,"  is  not  quite 
correct.  It  ought  to  be — no  surface  current.  It  is  evident,  as  the 
water  comes  in,  and  subsequently  goes  out  below,  there  must  be 
considerable  deep-seated  currents — as  indeed  is  evidently  proved  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  the  currents  there  being  adjuncts  of  the 
great  ''Head  of  the  tide"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
On  chart  No.  45,  a  considerable  "race"  is  marked  round  the  Bill  of 
the  Mull,  also  in  the  south  portion  of  the  "  Beaufort's  Dyke." 

It  is  allowable  to  speculate  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  gulch 
has  in  it  sliifting  sands  and  their  adjuncts.  It  is  known  that, 
on  account  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  rise  of  the  tides  on 
the  British  side  of  the  channel  is  greater  than  on  the  Irish  side ; 
therefore,  at  the  northern  Hinge-line,  the  denudation,  due  to  the 
deep-sea  currents,  ought  to  be  greater  on  the  British  side  than  on  the 
Irish  side — this  seems  to  be  the  case,  by  the  records  on  the  different 
charts.  If  this  is  allowed,  there  ought  to  be,  at  this  Hinge-line,  the 
greatest  currents,  in  and  out,  at  high- water  of  spring  tides,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  eastern  coast-line— that  is,  off  the  shore  of  the  Mull  of 
Galloway;  and  these  tidal  currents  should,  during  the  ebb  of  the 
springs,  carry  the  sands  and  their  adjuncts  in  the  gulch  northward, 
and,  during  the  flow,  southward — each  carriage,  either  northward 
or  southward,  being  more  or  less  augmented  by  favourable  wind- 
waves.  Thus,  if  there  were  continuous  winds  from  the  southward, 
the  sands,  etc.,  should  accumulate  towards  the  north  of  the  gulch — 
the  northward  carriage  being  at  a  maximum;  while,  if  there  were 
continuous  winds  from  the  northward,  to  augment  the  flow  tidal 
currents,  the  southern  portion  of  the  gulch  should  be  more  or  less 
filled  up. 

These  changes  in  the  carrying  powers  of  the  currents  would 
fully  account  for  "the  Pulls"  being  sometimes  to  the  southward, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  northward,  in  the  gulch;  but  there  is 
still  an  anomaly  in  the  deep  that,  according  to  the  charts,  seems 
always  to  exist  south-west  of  the  Bill  of  the  Mull.  This  deep  some- 
times is  gradually  connected  with  the  other  deeps  in  the  gulch,  but 
often  it  is  separated  from  them  by  an  accumulation.  How,  therefore, 
is  this  accumulation  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It  may  be  suggested  that, 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  pent-up  water  in  the  "  Head  of  the  tide," 
rushes  into  the  south  end  of  the  gulch,  and  cleans  it  out.  This, 
however,  will  not  account  for  the  formation  of  the  intercepting  ac- 
cumulations. This,  possibly,  may  be  due  to  the  driftage  southward 
due  to  the  flow  tide,   augmented  by  the  wind- waves  not  being 
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eontmnouBly  long  enough  to  carry  the  sands,  etc.,  to  the  south  end  of 
tiie  gulch ;  they  therefore  were  stopped  or  even  driven  backward  by  the 
ebb  tide  current,  thus  forming  an  accumulation  between  the  southern 
deep  and  the  deeps  in  the  otiier  portion  of  the  gulch. 

All  these  suggestions  are  necessarilj  extremely  speculative,  as  the 
charts  arc  valueless  for  reliable  conclusions,  as  we  do  not  know  under 
what  Qonditions  the  soundings  were  made — ^the  winds  and  state  of  the 
tide  being  most  important  consideration, — a  continuous  wind,  either 
from  the  northward  or  southward,  during  the  survey,  would  materially 
affect  its  correctness.  To  form  correct  conclusions  from  any  of  the 
charts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  also  a  concise  record  of  the 
conditions  that  existed  during  the  time  occupied  in  the  Survey. 


NOTES  ADDED  IN  PRESS. 


The  rule  of  the  Admiralty  is :  all  charts  should  be  corrected  up 
to  the  date  of  last  survey,  and  all  prior  charts  should  be  cancelled 
and  withdrawn  from  sale.  I  have  an  old  copy  of  the  chart  of  the 
British  Isles,  1867,  but  no  copies  can  now  be  bought  of  the  charts  of 
1879, 1885,  1890,  and  1894.  I  sent  a  copy  of  No.  45  (date  of  last 
smrey,  July,  1897) ;  since  then  there  have  been  most  elaborate  surveys 
—in  December,  1897;  in  May,  1898;  in  July,  1898;  in  September, 
1898;  and,  in  November,  1898, — the  result  of  these  latter  surveys 
being  Sheet  L,  Irish  Channel — ^previously  Sheet  1 825  a.  The  principal 
re-surveys  were  in  August,  1872,  and  July,  1888. 

A  remarkable  difference  between  chart  45  (1897),  and  Sheet!., 
Iridi  Channel,  is:  on  the  first,  the  ** Race,'*  at  the  Bill  of  the  Mull, 
is  made  to  run  west  and  north-west ;  while,  on  the  latter,  it  is  recorded 
as  running  into  Luce  Bay. 

What  are  drifting  sands,  off  the  coast  of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and 
Dublin,  composed  of?  Blocks,  sometimes  of  large  dimensions  (see 
pfeyiotts  Papers,  accounting  for  how  they  came  there) :  gravel  (coarse 
»md),  shells  (shell-sand),  mud  (fine  sand),  ooze  (typical  mud) — all 
things  that  are  adjuncts  of  drifting  sands,  except  the  large  blocks,  will 
be  found  in  the  "  Beaufort's  Dyke,"  on  chart  No.  I.,  of  the  Irish 
ChaancL 
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**  Driftmg  sands  "  is  the  uniyersal  general  term  for  sack  accumu- 
lations as  are  fonnd  in  the  shifting  sands  off  the  south-east  Irish 
coast.     (See  the  old  and  the  new  editions  of  the  '<  Pilot  Directions  ".} 

There  seem  now  to  he  only  three  Sheets  for  sale  that  show  the 
"  Beaufort's  Dyke"  so  named:— East  Ireland,  Sheet  45 ;  Chart  No.  I., 
Irish  Channel ;  and,  the  General  Chart  of  the  British  Isles.  Sheet  45 
is  to  he  cancelled  when  corrected  up  to  date. 
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THE  EARLIEST  PERIODICAX  JOURNALS  PUBLISHED  Df 
DUBLm.    Bt  E.  R.  M'CLINTOCK  DIX. 

[Platbs  VI.,  VIL] 

[OOKMVKICATXD  BT  COUKT  FLUlfXlEIT.] 

[Bead  Fbb&uaat  27,  1900.] 

AooosDnro  to  the  accoimts  given  by  both  Andrews  in  his  ''  History  of 
Brituh  Jonmalism "  and  by  Dr.  Madden  in  his  '^History  of  Irish 
Periodical  Liteiatore,"  the  predecessors  of  the-  modem  newspaper  were 
pamphlets  which  first  appeared  irregularly,  and  with  various  titles  or 
headings. 

In  England,  the  first  regular  appearance  of  such  pamphlets,  that 
is  tt  fixed  dates,  occurred  about  the  year  1621  or  1622,  one  of  the 
earliest  being  entitled  '*  The  Weekly  Newes."  Others  like  it  followed, 
and  soon  took  hold  upon  their  readers,  and  became  the  channels  for 
conveying  both  home  and  foreign  news,  especially  during  the  Crom- 
welHan  period.  Such  pamphlets  subsequently  were  often  caUed 
**  Mercury  "  or  "  Mercurins,"  some  adjective  being  attached  to  it  to 
indicate  its  character.  Then  the  term  "  Intelligencer  "  was  used,  or 
**  Intelligence."  Later  on  the  appellation  "  News  Letter  "  was  given 
to  thenu  At  this  period  they  did  not  appear  more  than  two  or  three 
times  a  week ;  many  only  once  a-week. 

For  many  years  it  was  supposed  that  the  earliest  appearance  of 
ench  *'  News  Letters  "  in  Dublin  took  place  about  the  year  1700 ;  and 
for  a  time  '^  Pue's  Occurrences  "  was  credited  with  being  the  earliest 
published  paper  or  journal ;  but  the  late  Sir  John  Thomas  Gilbert  in 
Ida  "  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin  "  showed  that,  as  early  as  1682, 
the  "  Dublin  Newsletter,"  published  by  Robert  Thornton,  was  entitled 
to  the  priority  hitherto  assigned  to  "  Pue's  Occurrences."  Sir  John  T. 
Gilbert's  "  History  of  Dublin  "  was  published  in  1861 ;  and  no  second 
edition  has  appeared.  His  unexpected  death  prevented  such  a  re- 
issue in  his  lifetime ;  and,  as  his  researches  were  ceaseless,  it  is  possible 
1^  he  came  across  still  earlier  forms  of  the  '*  News-Letter  " ;  but,  as 
ior  as  I  am  aware,  he  has  published  nothing  on  the  subject. 

S.I.A.  PBOC.,  SES.  m.,  VOL.  VI.  D 
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It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  interest  that  I  lately  reoeiyed 
Rome  particulars  of  the  existence  in  the  Library  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  of  pamphlets  which,  on  closer  examination  (for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Pottinger  the  librarian),  have  proved 
to  be  early  weekly  journals,  printed  and  published  here  in  Dublin,  at 
dates  ranging  from  18  to  23  years  earlier  than  Thornton's  *'  Dublin 
News- Letter." 

The  earliest  of  these  Worcester  College  pamphlets  bears  the  follow- 
ing title : — 

''  Ak  Accouin:  of  thb  Chief  OccuBEircES  of  Ibslamd,  toobthkr 

WITH  SOME  PaBTICULABS  FBOU  EnGLAKD. 

From  Monday,  12th  March,  to  Monday,  the  19th  March." 

It  is  a  quarto  tract,  containing  only  eight  pages,  printed  here  by 
William  Bladen  in  1659.  Bladen  was  the  well-known  King's  printer 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  subsequently  filled  a 
like  post  under  Cromwell.  This  particular  pamphlet,  though  not,  in 
fact,  so  numbered,  is  evidently  the  fifth  of  a  series,  because  its  pagi- 
nation is  only  **33"  to  **40,"  and  the  signature  simply  E  in  fours. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  Irish  Conyention  and  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention.  It  has  also  news  from  England.  There 
are,  however,  no  advertisements  in  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
was  published  here  weekly,  for  a  brief  time  at  least,  a  journal,  not 
only  of  local  afPairs,  but  with  English  news.  In  an  elementary  form, 
therefore,  this  little  pamphlet  constituted  the  earliest  known  form,  the 
infancy,  in  fact,  of  the  Dublin  press.  A  reproduction  of  this  unique 
number  is,  I  think,  a  desideratum. 

The  second  is  a  more  interesting  journal.  There  are  fifteen 
consecutive  numbers  of  it  extant  in  the  same  library  (Worcester 
College).  We  also  find  that  this  weekly  journal  has  assumed  a  more 
concrete  name.  It  is  called,  "Mercurius  Hibemicus,"  or  "Ireland's 
Intelligencer,"  "  concerning  transactions  both  domestic  and  foreign." 
This  time  we  find  each  weekly  issue  duly  numbered.  No.  1  was  for 
the  week  commencing  *'from  Tuesday,  January  13,  to  Tuesday, 
January  20,"  1663,  that  is  nearly  four  years  later  than  "Bladen's 
Journal." 

At  this  time  Charles  II.  had  been  restored  to  the  Throne  for  about 
three  years,  and  Bladen  was  no  longer  printer.  In  fact  no  printer's 
name  is  given ;  but  it  is  stated  that  this  journal  was  "  Printed  for 
8amuel  Dancer  at  the  signe  of  the  Horse  Shooe  in  Castle-street,  1663." 
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It  18  further  stated  that  it  was  ''  Pablished  with  License,  according  to 
Order."^  Dancer  was  a  well-known  publisher  and  bookseller  in  Dublin 
at  that  time. 

The  copy  of  No.  1  in  the  Worcester  College  library  is  imperfect, 
for  two  leayes  are  missing.  It  had  originally  eight  pages,  but  the 
BQceeeding  numbers,  down  to  number  15,  contain  each  four  leaves 
or  eight  pages,  the  signatures  following  consecutiyely  from  A  to  P ; 
bat  the  pagination,  while  generally  continuous,  is  sometimes  incorrect. 

The  date  1663  was  according  to  the  new  style;  but  whether  the 
publisher  had  an  affection  for  the  old  style,  or  had  not  the  courage 
angly  to  adopt  the  new  style,  in  advance  of  his  generation,  or  for 
nme  other  reason,  he  returned  to  the  old  style,  1662,  from  number  2 
to  munber  9.  Then  number  10  has  1662  on  its  front  page,  while  the 
imprint  on  the  last  is  1663,  the  succeeding  numbers  following  that^ 
date.  In  number  3,  Dancer  is  described  as  a  bookseller ;  and  in  some 
of  the  later  numbers  his  shop  is  given  as  ^'next  door  to  the  sign  of  the 
Bear  and  Ragged  Staffe  in  Castle-street."  The  numbers  of  this 
jonnial  contained  not  only  local,  that  is  Irish  news,  but  also  English 
and  foreign  news.  Advertisements  also  appear  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  thus  a  distinct  advance  in  the  native  press,  and  a  much 
nearrr  approach  to  the  fully  developed  newspapers  of  later  years. 

Dr.  Madden,  in  his  ''  History  of  Early  Irish  Periodicals,"  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  this  work,  nor  have  I,  so  far,  found  any  copy 
extant  in  any  other  library.  The  collection  of  tracts  in  the  Worcester 
College  Library  is  a  very  good  one ;  and  I  am  told  that  they  are 
srranged  and  catalogued  with  special  care.  One  cannot  but  regret 
that  such  treasures  of  our  city  should  now  be  absent  from  it,  and  only 
to  be  found  at  so  great  a  distance.  The  connexion  between  the 
Universities  of  Oxf oid  and  Cambridge  and  this  country  has  existed  for 
untunes ;  and  hence  their  libraries  are  often  enriched  with  copies  of 
onr  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  which  are  not  to  be  found  over  here.  Too 
httle  regard  was  had  in  past  times  for  such  literary  curiosities  and 
tieasores. 

It  is,  I  think,  of  considerable  interest  to  know  that  in  Dublin  there 
▼as  a  curious  and  reading  public,  who  cared,  even  though  but  once 
a-week,  to  learn  of  the  occurrences  and  transactions  in  other  parts  of 
their  country,  and  also  in  England  and  abroad,  at  this  early  period. 

'  Then  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  printer  was  John  Crook,  who 
focoeeded  Bladen,  aa  the  King's  Printer,  in  1661,  and  printed  here  down  to  1668. 
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VI. 

THE  MILESIAN  COLONIZATION  CONSIDEEED  IN  RELA- 
TION  TO  GOLD-MINING.    Br  J.  P.  O'EEILLY,  C.E. 

[Bead  January  22,  1900.] 

Ip  one  considers  attentivelj,  not  only  what  is  actually  taking  place  in 
South  Africa,  but  also  what  has  been  taking  place  there,  in  W. 
Australia,  in  N. -Western  America,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  in  connezioii. 
with  mining,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  may  fairly  be 
asserted  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mining 
enterprise  has  influenced  the  social  and  political  development  of  the 
world,  to  an  extent  probably  greater  than  at  any  former  period  of  its 
history.  Looking  back  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1847, 
one  can  follow  the  onward  rapid  course  of  all  the  industries  and 
sciences  connected  with  mining  or  bearing  on  it,  and  note  the  impulse 
given  to  commerce,  and  to  emigration  from  the  old  world,  by  the 
successive  developments  of  gold  fields  in  America,  in  Australia,  and  in 
Africa,  with  the  consequent  rapid  increase  in  the  modes  of  conveyance 
and  the  means  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  globe.  Going  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  the  beginning  of 
another  period  of  intense  mining  activity  may  be  noted,  giving  rise  to 
an  enormous  production  of  precious  metals,  mainly  in  S.  America,  to 
the  active  exploration  of  the  Continent,  and  to  emigrations  from  Spain, 
and  colonizations  of  these  newly-discovered  countries,  having  for 
general  result  profound  changes  in  the  social  state  of  European 
countries  and  in  the  balance  of  power  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Were  we  to  go  back  still  further  we  should  have  to  follow  the 
development  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  note  the  activity  with  which 
the  useful  and  precious  metals  required  for  its  magnificent  works  and 
vast  expenditures,  were  sought  out,  and  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Going  still  farther  back  we  come  upon  the 
traces  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians;  the 
former  so  active  and  skilful  in  their  colonizations,  in  their  mining  and 
trading  enterprises ;  and  we  are  able  to  observe  how  profoundly  they 
were  influenced  by  the  more  or  less  abundance  of  gold  and  silver. 
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eopper  and  tin  in  the  countries  with  which  they  had  intercourse.  And 
if  it  be  not  possible  to  trace  back  in  history,  similar  periods  of  great 
mining  actiTity  in  still  more  remote  times,  it  is  rather  through  the 
want  of  historic  records,  than  through  the  absence  of  any  such  activity 
in  prehistoric  ages,  since  the  testimony  of  the  very  oldest  monuments 
points  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  precious  metals,  as  far  back  as 
the  monumental  history  of  man  extends,  and  to  the  existence  at  these 
remote  periods  of  centres  of  mining  enterprise,  having  for  their  object 
the  production  of  these  metals. 

Hence,  while  fully  recognizing  how  various  were  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  movements  of  peoples  in  the  past,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  see  in  some  of  them  a  certain  element  of  mining  enterprise,  having 
for  object  the  acquirement  of  mining  districts  and  the  working  of  the 
asefiil  minerals  or  ores  they  might  present ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
that  Old,  the  obtaining  command  of  the  countries  where  they  were 
presumed  or  were  known  to  exist,  and  as  weU  as  of  the  routes  of 
eommunication,  with  and  from  them,  to  the  nearest  and  most  advan- 
tageous markets.  If,  moreover,  we  read  of  colonizations  or  emigrations 
from  countries  where  already  great  mining  activity  had  become 
developed,  and  where  men's  energies  had  thereby  acquired  that 
ithnulus  for  adventure  which  the  industry  of  mining  tends  to  give 
rise  to,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  colonization  or  emigration 
had  for  object,  amongst  other  things,  the  search  for'  and  acquirement 
of  mining  districts  capable  of  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  operations  and 
bdustries  of  an  active  and  intelligent  community,  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  the  useful  metals  and  their  accessories, 
and  nrged,  as  it  might  be,  by  competition  or  allured  by  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  securing  an  advantageous  field  for  its  energies  and 
powers. 

These  general  considerations  seem  to  me  to  arise  from  the  reading 
of  the  traditional  accounts  furnished  us  of  the  early  colonies  which 
came  to  Ireland,  more  particularly  that  of  the  Milesians. 

Taking  the  traditional  history  of  this  invasion  or  colonization  as 
given  in  O'Kelly's  translation  of  M^Geoghegan's  "  History  of  Ireland 
(1844,  cap.  in.,  pp.  46-55),  it  may  be  noted  that  from  the  very 
commencement,  traditions  are  mentioned  connecting  this  country  with 
Spain.  Thus  there  is  given  the  tradition  of  the  three  Spanish  fisher- 
nen  who  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
"some  time  before  the  deluge."  The  tradition  that  one  of  the  Firbolg 
pinces,  Eogha,  married  Tailta,  '^  daughter  of  a  Spanish  prince,"  who 
gave  name  to  the  place  of  her  burial,  still  called  Tailtin  in  Meath." 
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Speaking  of  the  wanderings  of  the  deficendanta  of  Feniaa  Farsa,  King 
of  Scythia,  ''  from  whom  the  Gadelians  and  MilemanB  derived  tkeir 
origin/'  they  are  described  as  reaching  Egypt  nnder  Nial,  and  in  the 
third  generation  as  being  obliged  to  leare  tlie  oonntry  under  the 
conduct  of  Sur,  "  and  after  a  few  days  sailing  "  to  have  landed  on  the 
Island  of  Crete  ('*  the  cradle  of  the  civilisation  brou^t  to  Europe  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,"  the  point  of  departure  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules  for  his  expedition  into  Lybia  and  Iberia).  Heber  Scot, 
succeeding  Sur  in  command,  conducts  the  Gadelians  from  Crete  to 
the  river Tanais  in  Scythia,  ''  the  country  of  their  ancestors,"  "where 
his  colony  settled  for  some  time  "  (the  town  of  Tanais  was  a  flourish- 
ing colony  of  the  Milesians).  A  persecution,  however,  was  raised 
through  jealousy  of  the  Scythians  against  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  Amazons,  having  Adnoin  for 
their  chief.  After  sojourning  there  for  some  time,  they  departed 
under  the  conduct  of  Lamphion,  son  of  Adnoin,  for  the  country  called 
in  their  language,  "  Goethluigne,"  supposed  by  O'Flaherty  to  be 
Gstulia  in  Africa.  They  remained  in  that  country  during  eight  genera- 
tions under  the  command  of  eight  chiefs,  of  whom  the  last  was  Bratha. 
"  By  Bratha  they  were  led  into  Spain,  inhabited  at  that  time  by  the 
descendants  of  Tubal,  son  of  Japhet  (that  is  by  a  people  skilled  in 
metallurgy).  These  new  comers  under  the  command  of  Breogan,  son 
of  Bratha,  made  war  with  success  against  the  old  inhabitants,  and 
became  masters  of  the  northern  provinces,  where  Breogan  built  a  city 
which  he  called  Brigantia  or  Braganza,  after  his  own  name." 

The  narrative  gives  then  the  descent  from  Breogan,  of  Gallamb, 
otherwise  Mileag  Espain,  in  Latin  Milesius,  "the  ancestor  of  tbe 
Milesians  or  ancient  Irish,"  and  after  him  they  were  called  Clanna 
Mileag  or  Milesians.  He  became  in  his  turn  chief  of  the  colony  of  the 
Gadelians.  His  return  to  Scythia  and  adventures  there  are  recounted, 
as  also  his  subsequent  departure  therefrom.  He  embarked  with  his 
two  children  and  little  troop  of  faithful  Gadelians  for  Egypt.  He 
there  served  Pharaoh  as  general,  and  married  his  daughter  Scota,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  "  During  his  residence  in  that  country  he 
caused  twelve  young  men  of  his  suite  to  be  instructed  in  the  different 
arts  and  sciences  then  in  use,  in  order  that  they  might,  on  their  return 
to  Spain,  instruct  their  countrymen  in  the  same."  Milesius,  thinking 
it  time  to  put  an  end  to  his  labours  and  join  once  more  his  relatives 
and  friends  in  Spain,  after  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Egypt,  took 
leave  of  tlie  king  and  all  his  court  to  return  with  the  princess,  his 
wife,  his  children  and  attendants.    The  voyage  to  Spain  and  attendant 
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inddents  are  then  mentioiied : — "  The  family  of  Breogan,  of  which 
that  of  Milesins,  king  of  Galicia,  his  grandson,  formed  the  most  con- 
siderate branch,  was  become  numerous.  A  drought  of  several  years, 
followed  by  a  want  of  grain  and  of  all  kinds  of  provision  having 
caused  a  famine,  ruined  and  compelled  them  to  seek  a  remedy  for  so 
pressing  an  evil.  All  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  assembled  at  Braganza 
to  deliberate  on  what  should  be  done.  The  result  of  the  conference 
was  to  abandon  their  settlement  in  Spain  and  seek  for  one  in  some 
other  country,  particularly  as  Caicer,  the  Druid,  a  famous  prophet 
among  them,  had  foretold  long  before  that  their  descendants  should  be 
possessed  of  the  most  westerly  island  in  Europe."  But  as  it  was  of 
importance  to  learn  where  that  island  lay  before  they  should  bring  the 
whole  of  the  colony  thither,  the  assembly  entrusted  the  discovery  of  it 
to  iAy,  otherwise  Ith^  son  of  Breogan,  and  uncle  of  Milesius,  a 
man  of  prudence  and  consummate  experience.  Ith,  having 
accepted  the  commission,  equipped  a  vessel,  and  taking  150  soldiers 
on  board,  besides  rowers  and  sailors,  he  set  out  with  Lugath, 
his  son,  to  make  the  discovery  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  north  of  the  island  he  offered  sacrifices  to  Neptune 
and  inquired  from  the  inhabitants  what  was  the  name  of  the  country, 
aod  other  particulars. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  this  narrative  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  mining  or  metals,  nor  indeed  of  the  occupations  or  mode  of  living  of 
these  adventurers,  and  yet  they  must  have  followed  some  calling  or 
occupation  which  would  have  ensured  them  a  means  of  living  and 
trarelling.  Judging,  however,  from  the  extent  of  their  wanderings, 
by  the  fact  of  these  being  mainly  by  sea,  and  lastly  that  they  reached 
the  north-western  point  of  Spain,  the  circumstances  are  taken  as 
pointing  to  their  having  been  a  body  or  tribe  of  adventurers,  such  as 
then  existed,  ready  for  war  and  capable  of  rendering  service  in 
maritime  expeditions,  either  for  commerce  or  for  the  piracies,  so 
characteristic  of  the  seafaring  life  of  the  period,  and  acquainted  with 
the  research  and  metallurgy  of  the  precious  metals.  It  would  be  easy 
to  parallel  their  wanderings,  from  what  is  known  of  the  travels  of 
groups  of  mining  explorers  at  the  present  time  in  search  of  gold  or 
other  profitable  ore. 

The  determining  reaBon  assigned  for  their  emigration  from  Spain  is 
the  extraordinary  drought  and  consequent  famine  that  then  afflicted 
that  country.  The  occurrence  of  this  great  and  prolonged  drought  in 
Spain  is  mentioned  by  several  Spanish  historians,  and  the  following  is  a 
translation  of  an  extract  relative  thereto,  taken  from  an  old  Spanish 
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work  entitled  "  Libre  de  las  Grandezas  de  Tarragona,"  bj  Micer  Luys 
Pons  de  Yeart,  printed  at  Lerida,  1572,  p.  80.  cap.  i. : — 

''  Concerning  the  great  drought  of  Spain  and  also  of  the  first  ruin  of 
Tarragona,  and  of  the  peoples  that  thereafter  penetrated  into  Spain. 
The  first  (destruction  of  Tarragona)  happened  at  the  time  of  this 
great  drought,  which  lasted  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  during^ 
which  no  rain  fell.  In  consequence  the  country  became  depopulated, 
since  not  only  did  the  springs  dry  up  but  also  the  rivers,  the  wells, 
the  trees,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  earth.  This  opened  and  became 
crevassed  to  an  extreme  degree ;  at  the  same  time  great  winds  reigned, 
so  that  the  trees,  already  become  dry,  were,  some  broken,  the  others 
torn  from  the  ground.  And  such  was  the  extent  of  this  great  drought 
that  in  all  Spain  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  green  tree  except  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ebro  and  Guadalquiver,  where  were  to  be  found  some 
olive  trees  and  pomegranates,  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  two 
rivers  did  not  entirely  dry  up,  having  their  sources  in  very  cold 
mountain,  according  to  the  remark  of  Pedro  Beuter  in  the  first  part 
of  his  *  Chronicle  of  Valencia,'  cap.  vii.,  'Concerning  the  drought 
which  happened  in  Spain.'  This  author  says  that  the  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1260  (mccl.)  after  the  deluge  (b.c,  1152)." 

Pedro  Medina,  in  his  book  on  **  The  Greatness  of  Spain,"  cap.  vm., 
says  that  **it  happened  1332  (mccc.  xxxn.)  years  after  the  great  deluge, 
and  B.C.  1070.  Florian  de  Campo,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Chronicles, 
cap.  IT.,  says  that  it  happened  B.C.  1030.  Although  the  historians 
differ  as  to  the  date  of  this  event  they  are  agreed  on  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  great  drought,  of  which  also  Diego  de  Valeca  makes 
mention  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  cap.  v.  It  happened,  there- 
fore, in  consequence  of  this  great  drought,  that  Spain  became  de- 
populated to  such  an  extent  that  the  inhabitants  went  away  to  inhabit 
the  bordering  or  neighbouring  provinces,  where  they  remained  until 
the  bad  time  had  passed.  And  according  to  some  the  poor  people  were 
saved  and  the  rich  perished,  because  the  poor,  not  having  wherewithal! 
to  live,  emigrated  the  first  and  were  thus  saved,  whilst  the  rich,  having 
goods  in  store,  lived  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  expectation  that  the 
times  would  become  better,  and  so  long  did  they  tarry  before  leaving 
that  when  finally  they  wished  to  go  also  they  were  unable  to  do  so 
for  want  of  means  of  living,  so  that  they  perished  on  the  highways  for 
want  of  water,  as  also  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
ground,  all  crevassed  and  gasping  as  it  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  drought,  and  in  this  way  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
nobles  of    Spain  perished,  whilst  the  common  people  were  saved. 
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hsring  gone  away  in  good  time.  PoUowing  on  this  drought  it  rained 
wi&ont  interraption  during  three  years,  without  cessation  as  it  were, 
and  a  great  many  came  to  inhabit  the  country  again." 

"  And  Pedro  Medina,  in  the  cap.  ix.  of  his  work,  gives  a  detail  of 
the  foreigners,  who  at  different  periods  came  into  Spain,  as  also  doea 
Jarafa  on  p.  33  and  9q,  of  his  work.  Florian  de  Campo,  in  the  2nd 
Book,  cap.  n.  and  m.  of  his  work,  and  Alphonso  de  Cartagena,  in  his 
work  entitled,  '  Anacephaleosis  Regum,'  cap.  y.,  describes  the  arrival 
in  Spain  of  the  Lydians,  the  Thracians,  the  Ehodians,  and  Milesians, 
the  Carians,  and  Lesbians,  Phoceans,  and  many  Greeks  and  Cartha- 
g^ans." 

A  drought  of  the  intensity  and  duration  such  as  that  referred  to 
here,  would  imply  great  consequent  social  perturbations,  not  merely  as 
regards  Spain,  but  also  as  regards  neighbouring  countries,  since  the 
meteorological  and  physical  causes  to  which  such  a  drought  could  be 
attributed,  must  have  affected  more  or  less  the  countries  which  border 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Gaul,  Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  Northern  Africa, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hence,  any  history  or  record 
of  those  times  which  has  come  down  to  us,  concerning  the  countries 
mentioned,  should,  if  the  drought  really  took  place,  to  the  extent 
described,  acquaint  us  with  great  migrations  and  emigrations  of  tribes 
and  peoples,  from  the  waterless,  and  therefore  famine-stricken,  districts 
to  the  river  valleys,  which  continued  to  carry  water,  and,  therefore,  to 
offer  satisfactory  conditions  for  life.  The  authority  cited  mentions  in 
Spain,  as  such,  the  valleys  of  the  Ebro  and  Guadalquiver,  because  of 
their  sources  being  situated  in  snow-clad  mountains;  this  condition 
would  have  characterised  equally  certain  of  the  rivers  of  the  northern 
part  of  Spain  and  Graul,  having  their  sources  in  the  highest  points  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Hence  it  might  be  assumed,  that  the  valleys  of  the 
Tagus,  Deuro,  and  Minho,  and  those  of  the  Asturios  and  Galicia 
wonld  have  afforded  shelter  and  favourable  conditions  of  life  to 
emigrants  from  the  central  plateau.  As  these  privileged  districts 
became  crowded,  emigration  would  have  carried  away  the  later 
craners  to  other  countries  more  favourably  circumstanced,  such  as  the 
Valley  of  the  Ehone,  or  of  the  Nile  so  exceptionally  favoured  by 
nature,  so  that  historical  data  from  any  other  sources  failing  us  for 
those  early  dates,  it  is  to  the  records  of  Egypt  that  we  should  turn  to 
look  for  some  indications  which  might  be  taken  as  the  consequences  of 
this  drought,  if  it  really  occurred  about  the  period  mentioned,  that  is, 
iram  about  B.C.  1152,  to  about  b.c.  1030.  Citing  from  the  article  on 
Egypt  "in  the  British  Encyclopedia  (1877),"  we  find  the  following  dates 
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given  for  the  commencements  of  the  XlXth,  XXth,  XXIst,  XXTTndy 
Dynasties  (the  corresponding  dates  given  by  Bnigsch  being  here 
added). 


Century. 

Mariette. 

LepnuB. 

Bnigsch. 

XlXth, 

1462  B.C. 

1443  B.C. 

1400  B.C. 

XXth, 

1288     „ 

1269    ., 

1200    „ 

XXIst, 

1110    „ 

1091     „ 

1100    „ 

XXIInd, 

•80     .. 

961     „ 

966     „ 

At  page  739  it  is  stated — "  Before  the  death  of  Seteel.  {eire.  1366, 
B.C.),  the  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  made  a  descent  on 
Egypt.  The  Shardanes  or  Sardones,  and  the  Tuerscha  or  Tyrseni 
being  allied  with  the  Lybians  in  this  enterprise." 

Circ.  1333  B.C. — Eamses  II.  defeated  them  so  effectually  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  again  attacked  Egypt  till  the  reign  of  his  son 
Meneptah,  about  70  years  or  more  subsequently. 

Circ,  1300  B.C. — Meneptah  Bucceeded  Ramses  II. ;  there  are  but 
few  monuments  of  hie  reign.  The  principal  event  that  they  date  is  a 
great  incursion  into  the  Delta  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean,  allied  with  the  Lybians.  By  this  time  the  Pelasgic 
tribes  had  wrested  the  dominion  of  the  sea  from  the  PhcenicianB. 
**  SofM  cause^  perhaps  famines^  had  already  disposed  them  to  move  from 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek  Islands,  seeking  new  settlements  in  Hgypt^ 
The  attempt  that  Eamses  II.  defeated  in  the  lifetime  of  Seti  I.  was 
now  renewed,  apparently  on  a  more  formidable  scale.  They  had 
already  entered  Egypt  and  spread  themselves  over  the  W.  of  the 
Delta  where  they  intended  to  settle,  when  the  Egyptian  forces 
attacked  them  and  put  them  to  rout  after  a  battle  of  six  hours' 
duration. 

Citing  from Brugsch's  "  Under  the  Pharaohs"  (1891),  p.  243,  it  is 
«tated,  **The  Wars  of  Seti  {circ,  b.c.  1366),  arose  from  the  constant 
advance  of  neighbouring  peoples  upon  the  Delta,  p.  249.  Seti  carried 
his  wars  to  the  W. ;  in  particular  against  the  Lybian  tribes,  who  now 
appear  for  the  fvrst  time  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  double 
plume  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  side  locks  of  hair,  mark  in 
the  most  striking  manner  these  races,  which  the  inscriptionB  designate 
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bj  the  nmne  of  '  Thvhi,'  '  Thuhm,'  or  '  Tkuheni,*  i.e.,  <  the  light  &r 
fair  people.^  ^* 

Page  255. — ''The  abnndant  tribute  and  taxes  which  tmder 
Thati-mes  III.  were  yearly  contributed  by  the  conquered  nations,  and 
hia  own  subjects,  seem  from  the  reign  of  Seti  to  have  flowed  in  less 
▼igoronsly,  whilst  the  wants  of  the  kings  were  the  same,  and  the 
erection  of  costly  buildings  required  a  certain  expenditure.  New 
eouroes  must  needs  therefore  be  opened  for  the  required  means.  So 
the  king  began  to  devote  special  care  to  the  regular  working  of  the 
gold  mines  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  to  the  formation  of  wells  in  the 
midst  of  the  parched  mountain  regions,  from  which  the  gold  was  to 
be  won.  Therefore,  everything  was  done  to  carry  on  the  gold 
washings  with  success.  The  people  who  followed  this  laborious 
occupation  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  '  her-pit '  or 
*  (^eruer  of  the  foreign  people.^ " 

Page  258. — Chap,  xn.,  xix..  Dynasty,  Ramses  II.,  eirc.  b.c.  1333. 
This  is  the  king  who  above  all  others  bears  the  name  of  A-nektu,  or 
"  the  Conqueror,^*  and  whom  the  monuments  and  papyri  often  designate 
by  his  popular  names  of  See,  Seeteeu,  Seteeu,  or  Seetura,  that  is  the 
Sesthosis,  who  is  called  Bamesses  by  Manetho ;  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks. 

Page  262. — ^An  inscription  of  his  says,  "I  dedicate  to  thee,  ships 
with  their  freight  on  the  great  sea,  which  should  bring  to  thee  (the 
▼onderful  productions)  of  tiie  holy  land."  **  The  merchants  carry  on 
their  commerce  with  their  wares,  and  their  productions  of  gold,  and 
alver,  and  bronze." 

Page  264. — In  the  5th  year  of  the  king's  reign  a  great  war  broke 
out  between  Egypt  and  ^* peoples  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  eea  to  the 
lend  of  the  Keta  "  {cire.  b.c.  1328). 

Page  287. — In  order  to  increase  his  revenues,  Eamses  turned  his 
attention  to  the  gold  districts,  and  especially  to  the  Nubian  mines  of 
Akita,  the  modem  Wady-Ollaqui. 

Page  292. — So  early  as  the  Xlth  Dynasty,  we  find  traces  of  borings 
for  water  in  the  waste  valleys  of  Hammamat,  1200  years  before  the 
accession  of  Bamses  II.  Sank-ka-Ba,  one  of  his  ancestors,  had  made 
four  wells  on  the  old  road  from  Coptos  to  Kossir,  the  remains  of  which 
aie  ffill  to  be  seen. 

Page  307. — ^Bamses  reigned  67  years,  p.  309 ;  his  fourteenth  son, 
named  Heneptah,  was  his  successor. 

Page  311. — Meneptah  II.  commences  his  reign  {cire,  b.c.  1266). 

Page  313. — ^The  inscription  of  this  king  as  to  the  advance  of  the 
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foreigners  into  the  Delta,  says,  "  They  have  already  advanced  into  the 
fields  of  Egypt,  from  the  boundary  of  the  river  onwards.  They  have 
gained  a  firm  footing,  and  spent  days  and  months  therein.  [They 
have]  settled  themselves  [near  the  towns].  It  was  a  privilege  ever 
since  the  kings  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  grounds  of  the  historical 
records  of  other  times.  But  no  one  knows  [that  they  ever  came  in 
large  numbers]  like  vermin.  They  have  come  to  Hgypt  to  seek 
sustenance  for  their  mouths, ^^ 

Page  314. — "  Then  the  mercenaries  of  his  Majesty  took  what  he  had 
left  of  his  property,  his  money  which  he  had  gathered  in,  his  silver^ 
his  gold,  his  vessels  ofiron^ 

Page  315. — Thou  wilt  be  the  man  who  will  undertake  it,  by  giving^ 
orders  to  kill  [the  rebels  among  the  inhabitants]  in  the  land  of  the 
Tamahu  [of  the  Libu]. 

Circ,  B.C.  1261.  **  Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Prosopis,  which 
took  place  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Meneptah.  With  the 
Lybians,  who  were  held  in  contempt  by  the  Egyptians  as  uncircum- 
cised,  were  joined  mercenary  troops  of  the  Caucaso-Colehian  race,  who 
in  these  times  had  migrated  into  their  country  and  rendered  miliary 
service,  partly  in  £gypt  and  partly  in  Lyhia^ 

Page  316. — The  whole  coast  beyond,  as  far  as  Cyrene,  appears  to 
have  been  a  gathering  ground  of  warlike  adventurers  of  the  Colchio- 
Cretan  tribes,  up  to  the  Dardani,  whose  name  is  again  reflected  in  the 
Greek  designation  of  the  town  Dardanis. 

Page  321. — TJser-Kha-Ra-8olep-en-Ra  =  Set-nekht  {circ,  b.c.  1233). 
All  that  we  are  able  to  say  of  him  can  be  condensed  into  a  few  words : 
he  was  the  father  of  a  great  king,  and  he  lived  in  times  full  of  dis- 
turbance and  trouble. 

Page  322. — I^or  was  it  only  against  native  claimants  of  the  throne 
that  this  prince  had  to  wage  war,  foreigners  also  contributed  to  turn 
Egypt  upside  down.  The  people  of  Egypt  lived  in  banishment  abroad. 
**  The  land  of  Egypt  belonged  to  princes  from  foreign  parts.  They 
slew  one  another,  whether  noble  or  mean.  Other  times  came  after- 
wards during  years  of  scarcity." 

Page  325. — XXth  Dynasty,  Bamessu-Haq-on  =  Bamses  III.  {circ, 
B.C.  1 200).  The  miserable  state  of  Egypt  before  his  accession  could  not 
be  better  described  than  in  his  own  words,  cited  in  the  last  chapter. 
He  was  next  occupied  with  wars  against  foreign  nations. 

Page  326. — I^ations  who  had  invaded  the  borders  of  Egypt.  A  war 
was  next  kindled  by  the  Lybians  and  Maxyes,  who,  as  before,  under 
Meneptah  II.,  made  an  inroad  into  the  Delta,  and  occupied  the  whole 
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country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Oanopic  Branch  of  the  Nile,  from 
yemphia,  as  far  as  Carbana  (Canopns). 

Page  827. — No  less  important  was  the  despatch  of  a  mission  by  land 
to  Hie  copper  mines  of  Aketa ;  '*  and  the  metal  shining  like  gold,  and 
in  the  foim  of  bricks,  was  brought  from  the  smelting-houses  in  those 
parte." 

Bamses  III.  must  ha/oe  enjoyed  enormous  toeaUh,  which  he  lavished 
<m  the  temples  of  Amon,  Ptah,  and  Ba,  of  Heliopolis.  When  he  came 
to  the  throne,  things  looked  bad  for  Egypt.  ^'  The  hostile  Asiatics 
and  Tnhennn  robbers  (the  Lybian  Maimaridae)  showed  themselves 
only  to  injure  the  state  of  Egypt." 

Page  329. — ^In  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  the  enemies  prepared  a 
fresh  attack  from  the  west  (eire.  B.C.  1195).  ''The  people  of  the 
TamsBha  assembled  together  in  one  place ;  the  tribe  of  the  Mazyes 
loepaied  themselyee  for  a  raid  out  of  their  ovni  country."  (The 
Mazyes  were  a  Lybian  tribe,  and  a  branch  of  the  nomad  Ausenses.) 
Herodotus  places  them  on  the  left  bank  (the  western)  of  the  river 
Tiiton;  reclaimed  from  nomad  life,  they  were  tillers  of  the  earth, 
and  accustomed  to  live  in  houses.  They  still,  however,  retained  some 
relics  of  their  former  customs,  as  ''  they  suffer  the  hair  on  the  right 
side  of  their  head  to  grow,  but  shave  the  left ;  they  painted  their 
bodies  vith  red  lead  "  ;  remains  of  this  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  are 
etiU  preserved  among  the  ''  Tuaregs,"  their  modem  descendants. — 
(Smith's  "Diet  of  An.  Geo.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  299).  The  defeat  of  the 
enemy  was  tremendous.  Three  years  after  this  event,  a  warlike  move- 
ment broke  out  in  the  north,  caused  hy  ike  migration  of  the  Cmian  and 
CottKian  tribes,  ''  They  (the  invaders)  came  up,  leaping  from  their 
coasts  and  islands,  and  spread  themselves  all  at  once  over  the  lands." 

In  the  11th  year  of  Bhampsinitus,  a  new  struggle  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  country  from  the  west. 

Siumning  up  those  citations  from  the  Egjrptian  inscriptions  and 
history,  as  regards  dates,  we  £nd  : — 

Ore.  B.a  1366.  Descent  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  Egypt,  ^^from  the  extremest  end  of  the  sea,  to  the  land  of  the 
Kite  " — defeated  by  Bamses  II. 

Ore,  B.C.  1330.  Great  incursion  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Delta,  in  alliance  with  the  Lybians,  under 
Meneptah.  *'  Some  causes,  perhaps  famines,  had  already  disposed  them 
to  vmefrom  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek  IslandsJ*^ 

Circ.  B.C.  1295  (under  Meneptah  II.).  Further  invasion  of  the 
Delta  by  the  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean.     Battle  of 
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Frosopis  and  defeat  of  the  myaden  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Meneptah  II. 

Cire,  B.C.  1266.  Meneptah  II.  repels  the  invasion  of  the  foreigner8, 
who  had  come  into  Egypt  *'  to  seek  sustenance  for  their  mouths^ 

Cire,  B.C.  1233.  Set-nekht,  lived  in  times  of  disturbance  and 
troubles — troubles  in  Egypt  caused  by  foreigners.  "The  land  of 
Egypt  belonged  to  princes  from  foreign  parts." 

Cire.  B.C.  1200.  Bame66U-Haq.-0n  =  Bamses  III.,  occupied  with 
wars  against  foreign  nations  who  had  invaded  the  borders  of  Egypt. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  from  about  b.c.  1360  (Seti  I.),  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Bamses  III.  {cire.  b.c.  1166),  repeated  invasions  of 
the  Delta  took  place  by  the  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
their  allies,  consequent  on  famine,  at  least  in  one  case  (Meneptah  II.), 
and  foreigners  established  themselves  therein,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Egyptians.  As  regards  the  nations  and  tribes  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  as  having  come  from  the  extreme  western  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  certain  of  these  may  have  been  from  the  Spanish  side, 
even  from  the  basins  of  the  rivers  which  had  been  dried  up  ;  possibly 
from  the  western  coast  of  Spain.  The  Egyptian  records  of  the  period 
mentioned  support,  therefore,  to  some  extent  the  traditions  relative  to 
the  occurrence  of  great  and  prolonged  drought  in  Spain  having  caused 
an  immense  emigration  from  that  country  to  others  not  so  affected, 
such  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile ;  the  date  of  that  event  may  have  been 
as  late  as  1166  b.c  (Pedro  Beuter),  but  the  probability  is,  that  it  took 
place  somewhere  in  or  about  the  twelfth  century  b.c  Considerations 
of  another  order  would  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  this  date  for  the 
Spanish  drought  and  consequent  famine  and  emigrations  (bearing  in 
mind  that  the  causes  of  the  drought  operated  over  a  much  wider  extent 
of  land  than  Spain  alone).  Thus  the  dates  relative  to  the  Etruscan 
emigration  would  seem  to  bear  upon  this  point,  and  are,  consequently, 
worthy  of  citation.  In  the  article  on  ^^ Mruria^^  ("Br.  Encyclo- 
pedia," 1878)  it  is  stated,  p.  637 — "  Next  to  years  they  cotinted  br 
Bsecula,  each  representing  the  longest  life  of  the  time,  and  reaching  in 
some  cases  to  123  years  ;  but  with  an  average  apparently  of  100.  The 
Etrurian  nation  was  to  endure  ten  saeculse.  The  beginning  of  the 
tenth  was  enounced  in  the  year  44  b.c,  p.  639.  It  appears  from  a 
statement  of  Varro,  quoted  by  Censorius  (DeDie  Natali  XVII.,  5  fol.), 
that  Etruscan  history  was  divided  into  ten  periods,  or  seculae ;  and  it 
is  known  otherwise  that  the  tenth  of  these  began  in  the  year  44  b.c 
The  four  first  ssecula  are  given  as  having  lasted  each  100  years;  the 
fifth,  123  years;  the  sixth,  119  years;  and,  allowing  for  the  eighth 
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and  ninth  each  an  average  of  120,  we  obtain  the  year  1044  b.c.  as  the 
beginning  of  Etruscan  chronology — a  date  which  curiously  corresponds 
fcith  that  usually  assigned  to  those  great  movements  of  races  in  Greece 
with  which  the  Etruscan  traditions  were  associated.  The  really  impor- 
tant point,  howerer,  in  these  figures,  as  Helbig  ('  Annali  deU.  Instit. 
irch.,'  1876,  p.  230)  has  lately  shown,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
first  four  periods  are  given  in  round  numbers,  and  thus  justify  the 
inference  that  the  keeping  of  regular  records  had  not  begun  until  the 
fifth  period,  commencing  b.c.  644." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Burton's  ''Etruscan  Bologna"  (London, 
1876),  p.  173,  the  author  says : — "  They  (the  Etruscans)  are  generally 
believed  to  have  first  founded  the  Tyrrhenian  Federation  of  tiie  west, 
^Etruria  Mad/re^  and  to  have  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  occupied 
the  drcumpadan  regions,  '  Etrwria  nova,*  as  far  as  the  Alps  (Herod. 
Clio.  94),  and  lastly,  *Etruria  Campania^  or  Orpicia,  in  the  twelfth, 
or  perhaps  the  thirteenth,  century  b.c.  This  would  be  about  the  date 
of  the  Trojan  War  (popularly  b.c.  1184)  (Note)— Niebuhr  (I.  138), 
also  carries  back  the  first  Etruscan  Sseculum  to  b.c.  1188,  or  434 
years  A.r.c." 

The  citations  already  given  from  Egyptian  history  and  inscriptions, 
not  merely  aJSord  evidence  of  invasions  by  foreign  tribes  and  people 
under  the  pressure  of  famine,  which  in  the  latitudes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  mainly  result  from  severe  droughts  (as  in  India  at 
present),  but  also  furnish  proofs  of  the  activity  and  extent  of  the 
commercial  navigation  of  the  times  considered,  thus  Bamses  II.  says 
in  an  inscription : — 

"  I  dedicate  to  thee,  ships  with  their  freight  on  the  great  sea," 
'*  The  merchants  carry  on  their  commerce  with  their  wares,  and  their 
productions  of  gold  and  silver  and  bronze." 

They  further  furnish  proofs  of  the  great  stimulus  given  by  the 
vast  enterprises  of  the  Pharaohs,  to  the  quest  and  production  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  of  copper  and  iron.  They  show  us  how  the 
mining  works  were  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  a  '^  her- 
pit"  or  "  overseer  of  the  foreign  people."  Lastly,  they  show  us  that 
the  Delta  and  its  ports  were  the  great  emporiums  for  the  commerce  of 
east  and  west,  and  that  bands  of  adventurers  settled  in  the  Delta 
coming  from  Colchis,  from  the  Caucasus  and  from  Crete,  and  suggest 
to  a  certain  point  a  parallel  between  them  and  the  Milesian  colony, 
who  are  mentioned  as  starting  from  the  district  of  the  Tanais  in 
Sejthia  as  having  been  in  Crete,  as  having  served  in  Egypt,  and  as 
having  spent  some  time  in  Gstulia  (?)  and  with  the  Amazons. 
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Assuming  for  fhe  moment  that  these  inhabited  the  present  western 
part  of  Marooco  (as  has  been  argaed),  it  is  to  be  noted  that  remains  of 
cities,  and  of  mining  irorks  of  a  very  high  antiquity  are  mentioned  as 
existing  there,  and  as  awaiting  the  researches  of  ardueologists.  In  so 
for  as  the  expeditions  of  the  Milesians  took  place  by  sea,  they  inyolved 
the  use  of  shipping ;  and  it  is  reasonable,  if  not  necessary,  to  admit 
that  they  were  effected  by  means  of  the  commercial  yessels  of  the 
period,  whose  commanders  had  a  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the 
coasts  and  ports,  to  which  the  emigrants  wished  to  go,  or  could  be 
advantageously  transported  to.  Now  it  seems  admitted,  that  while 
the  Pelasgians,  the  Bhodians,  and  the  Tyrrhenians  disputed  with  the 
Phoenicians  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  wss 
otherwise  as  regards  the  coasts  of  Spain,  outside  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  There  the  Phoenicians  reigned  supreme,  so  &r  as  is  known 
to  us,  and  hence  it  may  be  infeired  that  the  expedition  of  the 
Milesians  into  Spain  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  trading 
euterprise  of  the  Phoenicians.  Hence,  it  is  of  interest  to  show  to 
what  extent  they  dominated  as  navigators  and  merchants.  Now,  in 
the  excellent  article  on  "  Phoenicia,"  in  "  Chambers'  Encyclopedia" 
(1865),  it  is  stated: — 

"  In  the  space  of  three  centuries  (1800  to  1000  b.c.)  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  covered  all  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  forts,  their  factories,  and  their  cities ;  and  their  ships,  which 
ploughed  the  main  in  all  directions  everywhere,  found  their  own  ports. 
To  the  east  of  the  ^gean,  we  find  them  at  Erythroe,  and  further,  as 
masters  of  the  islands  of  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Thasos,  with  its 
wealth  of  goldmines.  From  Sardinia  and  Minorca  the  indefatigable 
mariners  went  still  further  west,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Tarshish  (the  California  of  those  days)  or  Spain,  where  they  founded 
Craddir  or  Cadiz ;  and  in  the  south,  Earteja,  Malaka,  and  Abdarah. 
From  here,  having  colonized  weU  nigh  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  coast, 
they  went  northwards  to  the  Tin  Islands  (SciUy  Islands),  and  to 
Britain  herself.  The  impulse  given  to  industry  and  the  arts  by  this 
almost  xmparalleled  extension  of  their  commercial  sphere  was  enor- 
mous. The  wealth  of  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  was  chiefly  got  from 
Tartessus.  The  description  of  the  abundance  of  precious  metals  there 
verges  on  the  fabulous.  Their  mining  operations  in  the  Lebanon  and 
Cyprus,  where  they  dug  for  copper ;  in  Thasos,  where,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  overturned  a  whole  mountain  in  search  of  gold,  but 
more  particularly  in  Iberia,  where  at  first  silver  was  so  abundant, 
4hat  hardly  any  labour  was  required  to  obtain  it,  were  stupaudoua ; 
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and  the  minute  description  of  the  mining  process  contained  in  Job 
(cap.  xmii.,  1-11)  has  probably  been  derived  from  a  sight  oi  Phoeni- 
cian mining  works.  Their  architecture  seems  to  haye  been  of  a 
Cyclopean  character."  In  the  article  "Ship,"'  it  is  stated: — "The 
Phoenicians,  at  an  early  date,  constructed  merchant  vessels  capable  of 
carrying  cargoes,  and  of  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Meditemnean,  perhaps  even  of  trading  to  the  far  Gassiteiides,  and  of 
the  circunmavigating  Africa." 

In  the  article  from  "  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,"  already  cited,  it  is 
stated : — "  The  internal  arrangement  of  their  vessels  vras  perfect,  and 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  by  their  being  so 
splendidly  adapted  at  once  for  navigation,  freight,  and  defence." 

In  the  article  on  "Phoenicia,"'  it  is  said: — "The  beginnings  of 
naTigation  lie  beyond  all  human  memory,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  ancients  made  this  also  an  invention  of  the  PhoenicianSy 
whose  skill  as  seamen  was  never  matched  by  any  ancient  people, 
before  or  after  them.  Even  in  later  times,  Greek  observers  noted 
▼ith  admiration  the  exact  order  kept  on  board  Phoenician  ships,  the 
skill  with  which  every  comer  of  space  was  utilized,  the  careful  disposi- 
tion of  the  cargo,  the  vigilance  of  the  steersmen  and  their  mates.* 
They  steered  by  the  polar  star,  which  the  Greeks,  therefore,  called  the 
fhoenician  star,  and  all  their  vessels  from  the  common  round  'gaulos' 
(or  galley)  to  the  great  Tarshish  ships  of  the  ancient  world  had  a  speed 
which  the  Greeks  never  rivalled.  It  was  they,  in  fact,  who  from  the 
earliest  times,  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  wares  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon.^  The  great  centre  of  Phoenician  colonization  was  the 
western  half  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  straits.  In  especial  the  trade  with  Tarshish, 
that  is  the  region  of  the  Tartessus  (Guadalquiver),  was  what  made 
the  commercial  greatness  of  the  Phoenicians.  'Next  the  Phoenicians 
ventured  further  on  the  ocean,  and  drew  tin  from  the  mines  of 
north-west  Spain,  or  the  richer  deposits  of  Cornwall.  The  rich 
tnuie  with  Spain  led  to  the  colonization  of  the  west.  The  trading 
comiexions  of  the  Phoenicians  reached  far  beyond  their  most  remote 
colonies." 

Bawlinson  in  his  "  Phoenicia  "  (1890)  states,  p.  9  : — "  From  a  date 
which  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  belonged  mainly  to  Phoenicia,  which 
<:>OQimunicated  by  land  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates,  Armenia, 

*  •*  Encyclop.  Br."  (1886),  p.  806.  » Xen.  Mc  via.  II  &  »q. 

» IHd.  (1886).  *  "  Herodotiifl,  ib:* 
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Cappadocia,  and  Anatolia,  and  by  sea  with  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy, 
North  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Spain." 

Page  22. — **  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  for  a  thousand  years, 
from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  fourth  century  b.c,  a  great  and 
remarkable  nation,  separate  from  all  others,  with  striking  and  peculiar 
characteristics,  occupied  the  region  in  question,  drew  upon  itself  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  played  a  most  important  part 
in  histoiy ;  while  almost  the  whole  world  made  acquaintance  with  its 
hardy  mariners,  who  explored  almost  all  seas,  visited  almost  all  shores 
— the  people  who  first  discovered  the  British  Isles,  and  made  them 
known  to  mankind  at  large ;  the  people  who  circumnavigated 
Africa,  and  caused  the  gold  of  Ophir  to  flow  into  the  coffers  of 
Solomon." 

The  wanderings  of  the  Milesians  in  the  Mediterranean  prior  to 
their  arrival  in  I^orth  Western  Spain,  may  indeed  have  been  effected 
by  the  aid  of  any  one  of  the  maritime  nations  of  that  sea ;  but  their 
coming  into  Spain,  and  more  particularly  their  settlement  in  the 
N.W.  comer  of  that  country,  would,  from  the  citations  made,  almost 
imply  the  intervention  of  the  Phoenicians,  since  the  trade  and 
navigation  outside  the  Straits  is  stated  to  have  been  entirely  in  their 
hands,  more  particidarly  as  regards  the  precious  metals.  Hence  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  consider  the  Milesian  adventurers  as 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Phoenician  merchants  and  navigators, 
acting  as  colonists  or  explorers,  and  able  to  turn  to  advantage  mining 
discoveries.  It  must  at  an  early  date  have  become  known  to  the 
Phoenicians  through  their  trade  communications  along  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Peninsula,  that  the  Tagus  carried  gold  in  its  sands,  and  probably 
Lisbon,  as  it  then  existed,  was  a  trading  station  for  them  in  that 
respect.  In  the  same  manner,  they  woidd  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  Deuro,  also  being  auriferous,  and  would  have 
explored  the  valley  of  the  Minho,  and  more  particularly  its  upper 
waters,  the  Sil  and  all  its  embranchments,  and  thus  would  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  gold  district  of  the  Sil.  IS^ow 
it  was  at  the  gates,  one  might  say,  of  this  auriferous  country,  almost 
the  only  one  in  Spain,  that  the  Milesian  Colony  is  described  as  having 
been  settled,  after  a  contest  with  the  natives.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
this  part  of  the  Peninsula  was  then  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  as  also 
the  experience  the  Phoenicians  had  acquired  in  the  working  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Thasos,  and  their  noted  intelligence  as  miners,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  them  of  establishing 
productive  gold  washings  in  the  district  in  question.     The  ore  was 
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abimclant,  there  was  plenty  of  water  for  its  treatment,  with  abundance 
of  timber,  and  most  favourable  climatic  conditions. 

In  lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  "  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal," 
▼ol.  I.,  the  foUowing  statements  are  made  which  bear  on  this  subject : — 

Page  7. — ^'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtiberian  nations 
were  not  unacquainted  with  commerce,  even  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Pluenicians.  But  their  trade  was  confined  to  the  coast.  Prom  this 
period  (the  arrival  of  the  Phoenicians)  the  riches  of  Spain  were  almost 
proverbial,  coins  and  medals  of  ancient  date,  some  representing  the 
religious  rites,  or  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  people,  others  covered  with 
Phffinician  characters,  are  frequently  dug  up.  But  iron  was  the 
ndnend  for  which  the  country  was  most  renowned.  When  turned 
into  steel,  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  made  foreigners  anxious 
to  obtain  them  (f.*.  the  Celtiberian  weapons)." 

Page  15. — ''The  Callaici,  or  Gallicians,  possessed  the  sea  coast 
L-etween  the  Asturias  and  Lusitania,  From  the  most  ancient  times,  as 
at  present,  their  maritime  superiority  over  all  other  nations  of  Spain 
ia  beyond  dispute.  The  abundance  of  fish  on  their  coasts,  and  the 
fertiHty  of  their  soil,  attracted  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian 
ir^Tichants  to  their  ports.  Besides  they  had  numerous  mines  of  the 
pi'cioas  metals  and  tin.  Gold,  we  are  told,  was  so  common,  that  the 
Ijliourers  in  the  field  frequently  dug  up  ingots  several  ounces  in 
u  eight  This  is  exaggerated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
nuneswere  highly  productive." 

Page  16. —  "Bespecting  the  Turdetani,  Strabo  has  some  precious 
infommtion.  He  says  that  they  were  the  most  learned  tribe  of  all 
Spain,  that  tbey  had  reduced  their  language  to  grammatical  rules,  that 
for  6000  years  they  had  possessed  metrical  poems,  and  even  laws 
(StiEbo,  lib.  xa.).  The  Turdetani  seem  to  have  inhabited  a  portion  of 
Lontania  as  ^ell  as  Boetica." 

Page  21. — "The  precise  period  of  their  (the  Phoenicians)  entering 
into  relations  with  the  inhabitants  is  unknown ;  doubtless  it  was 
Wore  the  foundation  of  either  Carthage  or  Kome."  l^ote  on  this  : — 
''Jfasden  (a  Spanish  historian,  1740-1817),  gives  the  chronology, 
Teiy  satisfactory  for  himself  "  thus : — 

hi  the     XXth  century  b.c,    The  Phoenicians  ventured  as  far  as 

Egypt. 
„       XlXth       „  „      They  virated  Argos. 

„     XVIIth       „  „      They  had  good  ports  and  arsenals. 

„       XVlth       „  „      They  first  appeared  on  the  coast  of 

Spain, 

X  2 
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lu  the    XYth  century  b.c.,    The  PhoBnidanB  colonized  Cadiz. 

„        Xllth        „  „      They  constructed  the  famous  fleet 

which  aided  Semiramis  in  the 
iuTasion  of  India. 

,,         Xlth        „  „      They  taught  navigation  to  the  Jews. 

„        Vllth        „  „      They  sailed  round  the  whole  continent 

of  Africa,  from  the  Arahian  Sea  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thenoe 
to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 


**  For  some  time,  their  settlements,  of  which  Gades,  now  Cadiz, ' 
the  first  and  most  powerful,  were  confined  to  the  coast  of  Bcetica, 
whence  they  supply  the  natives  with  the  traffic  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  exchange  for  the  more  valuable 
productions  of  the  Peninsula,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  Coins, 
medals,  and  ruins,  attesting  their  continued  location,  have  been  found 
in  most  provinces  of  Spain,  and  even  at  Pamplona  in  Navarre." 

Too  much  insistance  cannot  be  made  on  the  predominance  of  the 
Phcenicians  as  regards  navigation,  trade,  and  the  arts,  not  only  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  more  particularly  outside  the  Straits  and  along  the 
*W.  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  during  those  early  centuries.  They  were 
admittedly  the  great  explorers,  conveyors,  and  instructors  of  those 
times,  and  whatever  they  have  left  us  of  historical  record  cannot  be 
too  carefully  sifted.  As  bearing,  therefore,  on  the  probable  nature  of 
the  Milesian  expedition,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  what  is  known  of 
the  colonies  or  cities  which  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  founded. 
as  regards  their  antiquity  and  the  dates  which  have  been,  or  may 
be  assigned  to  them,  taking  for  granted  that  they  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  trading  advantages  presented  hy  the  coast  long  before 
they  actually  founded  their  cities  and  ports.  Cadiz  is  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  these,  and  in  the  article  thereon  in  the  Br.  Encydo- 
poedia  (1976),  it  is  stated: — '* Cadiz,  in  Latin  Gadei,  and  formerly 
called  '  Cales*  by  the  English,  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Agadir, 
Oadir,  or  Gaddir  (in  Greek  Gadura),  which  was  a  flourishing 
Phoenician  colony,  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  classical  history. 
Some  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and  particularly  of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules,  arc  said  to  be  visible  below  the  sea." 

The  London  Encyclopaedia  (1829)  states  as  regards  these  remains : 
"The  earthquake  of  1755  caused  the  sea  when  it  retired,  to  leave 
behind  it  wrecks  which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple.  A 
tradition  that  the  ancient  city  of  Cadiz  was  once  swallowed  up  by  au 
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Mrthquake  appears  thuB  to  be  confirmed.  It  is  certaiTi  that  the  sea 
without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  has  encroached  on  the  land.  It  is 
said  that  in  Tery  calm  weather  when  the  tide  is  low,  the  mins  of  the 
old  bonses  and  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Hercnles  may  sometimes 
be  discoTered  nnder  the  water." 

Chambers'  Encyclopeedia  (1888)  says  of  it:  ''Cadiz,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  Europe,  having  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians 
mider  the  name  of  Gaddir  r=  '  fortress ')  about  1 100  b.c." 

The  excellent  article  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy"  says  "  it  was  the  chief  Phoenician  colony  outside  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  haying  been  established  by  them  long  before  the 
beginning  of  classical  history.  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
long  the  westernmost  point  of  the  known  world ;  and  the  island  on 
which  it  stood  (Isla  de  Leon)  was  identified  with  that  of  Erytheia, 
where  King  Geryon  fed  the  oxen  which  were  carried  off  by  Hercules — 
or,  according  to  some,  Erytheia  was  near  Gadeira." 

Page  924. — "  There  are  extant  coins  of  the  old  Phoemcian  period  as 
well  as  of  the  Eoman  city ;  the  former  are,  with  one  exception,  of 
copper,  and  generally  bear  the  head  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melcarth) 
on  the  reverse,  one  or  two  fishes,  with  a  Phoenician  epigraph  in  two 
lines,  of  which  the  upper  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  while 
the  lower  consists  of  four  letters  which  answer  to  the  Hebrew 
characters  for  Agadir  or  Hagadir^  that  is  the  genuine  Phoenician  form 
of  the  city's  name,  with  the  prosthetic  breathing  or  article,  the 
ondssion  of  which  gives  Qadir^  the  form  recognized  by  the  Greek  and 
Boman  writers." 

Professor  George  Rawlinson,  in  his  "Phoenicia"  (1890),  ("  Story 
of  the  Nations  "),  gives  (page  66),  after  Kenrick,  a  vivid  description 
of  the  wealth  of  the  "wide  plains  through  which  the  Guadalquiver 
flows."  "  Gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  abound 
in  the  mountains  in  which  the  JBoetis  (Guadalquiver)  and  its  tributaries 
rue. 

Page  67. — "The  ocean  tides  which  enter  the  mouths  of  these 
rivers  (Guadalquiver  and  Guadiana)  carried  ships  far  up  into  the 
land."  The  sea  was  equally  productive  with  the  land  in  the  materials 
for  an  extensive  commerce.  "In  this  delightful  region  (says  Prof. 
Rawlinson),  at  a  very  early  date,  soon  after  the  Trojan  War,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  the  Phoenicians  founded  the  colonies  of  Gadura  or 
Gades,  whose  name  survives  in  the  modem  Cadiz,  of  Malaca  (now 
'.Malaga),  of  Abdera  (now  Adra),  and  of  Carteia  (perhaps  Rocadillo). 
Of  the^e  by  far  the  most  important  was  Gadeira." 
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As  regards  the  date  of  the  Trojan  War,  the  following  may  be  cited 
from  the  article,  "Trojan  War"  (Smith's  "Cyclopaedia  of  Names," 
1894).  Duris  placed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  1335  b.g.  ;  the  author  of  the 
"Life  of  Homer"  in  B.C.  1270;  Herodotus  in  1260  B.C.;  Thucydides 
in  B.C.  1260;  the  Parian  Marbles  in  b.g.  1209;  Eratosthenes  in  b.c. 
1183;  Sosibias  in  B.C.  1171;  Ephorus  in  b.g.  1169;  Clemens  in  b.c. 
1149  (Eawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  223,  note).  According  to  Haydtn^s 
"  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  Mr.  Gladstone  is  cited  as  taking  for  the  date 
of  the  war,  b.c  1316-1307,  while  the  "popular"  date,  or  that  usually 
received  is  mentioned  as  b.c  1183-84,  for  the  fall  of  the  city. 
Accepting  Mr.  Gladstone's  date,  as  coming  from  a  high  classical 
authority,  and  as  based  on  sound  research,  while  allowing  for  the 
wide  range  of  difference  between  the  assigned  dates,  the  founding 
or  building  of  Cadiz  may  be  taken  as  having  occurred  somewhere 
between  1200  and  1300  b.c,  the  place  having,  in  all  probability,  for 
some  time  before  that,  been  a  factory  or  trading- station,  and  used  for 
that  purpose,  as  also  for  fishing  by  the  native  Celts.  Starting  with 
this,  we  may  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  dates  at  which  other 
colonies  or  cities  were  founded  along  the  coast  of  Spain  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  presuming  that  Cadiz  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these. 
Thus  Lisbon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  is  said  (according  to  the 
article  in  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  1864)  "to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians."  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  edition,  says 
of  it: — "The  origin  of  Lisbon  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity;  but  there 
are  not  wanting  fables  to  carry  back  its  foundation  some  thousands  of 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Pliny  states  that  its  first  inhabitants 
were  a  warlike  tribe  called  *  Turduh',*  It  passed  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans." 
Having  regard  to  the  great  extent  and  excellence  of  the  port,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  largest  in  Portugal,  there  is  gi'ound  for  admitting 
that  it  was  already  a  place  of  importance  when  the  Phoenicians  first 
visited  it,  and  traded  there  for  its  gold  amongst  other  wares ;  since  the 
sands  of  the  Tagus  have  been  worked  from  remote  times  for  their 
gold,  particularly  at  the  entrance,  on  the  strand  now  known  as  that  of 
Sao  Juliao  da  Barra,  the  profit  has,  however,  become  so  slight  that  the 
washing  has  completely  ceased  (Diet,  de  Geo.  Univ.  V.  de  St.  Martin). 

The  Deuro  or  Duero  has  already  been  mentioned  as  carrying  gold 
in  its  sands ;  and  on  its  northern  bank  stands  the  city  and  port  of 
Oporto  (O'Porto).*  "  Small  quantitities  of  tin  and  qmcksilver  are 
extracted  in  the  nci^rhbourhood." 

*  **l'IniycloiHBdia  Brit.,"  8th  edition,  p.  519. 
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The  edition  of  1884  says  of  it: — "The  history  of  Oporto  dates 
from  an  early  period.  Before  the  Roman  invasion,  under  the  name  of 
Gaia  or  Cajfo,  it  was  a  town  with  a  good  trade." 

TheEdiQbnrgh  Encyclopedia  (1830),  says:— "To  the  westward, 
along  the  decHTity  of  the  hill,  are  a  number  of  detached  houses  forming 
the  market  town  of  Gajfa,  a  place  remarkable  both  for  its  situation  and 
name.  Herein  former  times,  a  place  called  Cale,  of  which  the  ancients 
epeak,  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  Oporto  being  afterwards  built,  or 
being  more  convenient  for  ships,  from  the  greater  depth  of  the  water 
along  the  bank,  it  was  called  Portus  Gale,  or  the  harbour  of  Gale, 
whence  was  derived  Portucdl,  and  at  last  Portugal;  Portus  Gale  was  at 
length  called  0  Porto  (the  harbour),  which  name  the  town  of  Oporto 
afterwards  received." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  "  Cals  *'  in  French  is  thus 
explained  in  Littre  and  Beaujean's  "Diet,  de  la  langue  francaise'' 
(1883) : — "  CaU, — ^Fond  on  partie  la  plus  basse  de  Tinterieur  d'un 
nairve  ('se  cacher  d  fond  de  cale').  La  partie  inclin6e  d'un  port 
pour  le  chargement  d'un  bateau.  Plan  inclin6  vers  la  mer  servant 
a  construer  on  &  reparer  des  batements.     Gale  de  constructioni." 

In  Littre,  Ist  edition  (1863),  gives  as  an  example:  "  Een6 
escoTte  d'un  detachement  de  soldats  de  marine,  debarque  d  la  cale  du 
port "  (Chateaubriand  Natch  n.,  202).  Anciennement  Grique,  abri, 
entre  deux  points  de  tcrre  ou  de  rocher. 

In  O'Eeilly's  Dictionary  (Irish-English,  1877)  is  given  : 

p  ^  |j     s.m.  a  port,  harbour,  haven,  ferry,  inde  Calais, 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Cale  as  applied  to  Oporto  anciently 
implied  the  existence  there  of  a  Geltic  harbour,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  the  terms  "j?or^o"  and  "(?fl^" 
were  practically  synonymous  for  harbour.  The  term  "  Cale  "  would  to 
eome  extent  imply  that  vessels  were  in  the  habit  of  being  built  there, 
that  is,  that  it  was  a  port  of  construction,  having  supplies  of  timber 
and  iron,  &c.,  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

As  regards  the  name  "  Oaia  "  or  "  Cat/o,'*  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
cite  the  etymology  of  the  word  "  quai^*  (French)  given  by  Littr6  in  his 
dictionary: — "Bas-latin,  eaium^  *quai'  dans  une  charte  de  Philippe 
Auguste ;  espagnol,  eat/oa  =  *  ecueils ' ;  portug.,  eaes  =  *  quai ' ;  hol- 
landaig,  kaai]  glose  d'Isodore,  yfetf»  =  *cancelli,'  *barreaux' ;  du  celtique 
Kimry,  kae  =  *  hau,'  *  barri^re  ' ;  bas-breton,  ka^=  *  haie  et  quay.'  Les 
^verses  significationis,  eaium,  eayos^  and  la  glose  d'Isodore  se  tiennent 
par  un  fil  de  significations,  que  I'on  suit  sans  peine." 
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Is  it  not  probable  tbat  the  names  Caia  or  Goya  are  simply  older 
forms  of  the  word  ''Quai"  or  bas-latin  Caium?  and  thus  the  three 
names  Oporto,  Cale,  and  Gaya  stand  in  the  same  relation  one  to 
another  as  port,  harboitr,  and  quay  in  English  actually.  It  would 
further  thus  appear  that  a  Celtic  harbour  existed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Deuro  before  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  the  cause  of  their 
extending  their  commercial  relations  along  the  coast.  The  rirer 
Mifio  or  Minho  which  separates  the  present  Galicia  from  Portugal  was 
the  Minius  of  the  Romans,  and  was  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  "  Minium  "  or  "  Vermillion  "  carried  down  by  its  waters,  or 
according  to  other  authorities,  found  in  its  bed  (Justin  xiv.,  3).  AfiTiiTiTn 
is  a  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  Vermillion  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  both 
of  which  are  so  heavy  of  themselves,  that  they  could  hardly  remain  in 
suspension  in  the  water  of  a  river  such  as  the  Minho,  unless  under  very 
extraordinary  conditions,  both  as  regards  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  river, 
and  as  regards  the  quantities  of  these  bodies  existing  at  the  sur&ice  of 
the  ground,  or  being  produced  by  mining  or  metallurgical  operations. 
It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  red  colour  implied  by  the  namo 
arose  from  the  presence  of  red  oxyde  of  iron  in  a  fine  state  of  division, 
which  does  actually  colour  many  river  waters,  especially  during  their 
periods  of  flood.  In  Irish  mian  signifies  a  "mine  or  ore,"  and  the 
Minho  would  be  thus  explainable  as  the  river  "  carrying  the  ore,"  and 
this  would  perfectly  describe  it  as  regards  its  upper  waters,  particularly 
the  river  Sil,  which  is  really  the  Minho  in  its  upper  waters,  and  the 
basin  of  which  is  the  gold  region  already  referred  to. 

According  to  Niebuhr  (cited  by  Ulick  R.  Burke  in  his  "  History  of 
Spain,"  vol.  i.,  p.  3),  "the  heights  in  the  North  of  Spain  whence  the 
Tagus,  Duiius,  and  Minius  flow  towards  the  sea,  and  whence  on  the 
other  side  smaller  rivers  carry  their  waters  towards  the  Ebro,  were 
inhabited  by  Celts,  who  were  also  called  Cdtiheriam^  other  Celts 
bearing  the  name  of  Celtici^  dwelt  in  Algarbia  and  the  Portuguese 
Estremadura,  others  again  inhabited  the  province  of  Entro  Douro 
e  Minho,  in  the  north  of  Portugal.  These  three  Celtic  nations  were 
quite  isolated  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberians  were  not  pure  Celts,  but  as 
tiieir  name  indicates,  a  mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians ;  but  the  Celts  in 
Portugal  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  pure  Celts  (Niebuhr 
Lectures  on  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography  and  Ethnography,"  n., 
280-281). 

The  fact  of  these  three  Celtic  nations  being  isolated,  as  mentioned 
by  Niebuhr,  in  Spain,  would  point  to  the  inference  that  the  Celts  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  and  had  been 
split  up  and  driven  into  the  mountain  districts  by  invading  races. 
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Galicia  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  having  been  occupied  by  Celts  at 
the  time  of  the  arriyal  of  the  Phoenicians  on  their  coasts,  and  that  the 
products  exchanged  with  them  were  obtained  by  these  Celts,  bore 
therefore  Celtic  names,  and  finally  that  the  ports  and  towns  frequented 
by  the  Phoenicians  in  their  time  had  names  Celtic  in  their  origin, 
though  also  possibly  referable  to  a  people  still  anterior  to  the  Celts. 
Hence  there  is  an  interest  to  note  these  names  as  they  occur,  and 
particularly  as  regards  Galicia  in  general  and  the  valley  of  the  Sil  and 
its  tributaries  in  particular. 

PoUowing,  then,  the  coastline  northward  of  the  Minho,  that  of 
Galicia  presents  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  that  lying  to 
the  south  of  that  river.  A  series  of  bays  called  "  rias  "  or  fiords  pre- 
sent themselves,  amongst  which  are  four  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
Spain,  Yigo,  Pontevedra,  Coruna,  and  Perrol.  In  the  Br.  Encyclo- 
pedia (edition  of  1855),  the  following  remarks  are  made  regarding  the 
province  and  its  coastline,  rivers,  &c.,  p.  372  : — 

"The  coast  of  Ghdicia  is  everywhere  bold,  and  may  be  safely 
approached  by  mariners.  It  is  much  more  broken,  however,  than  the 
coasts  of  Asturias  and  Biscay,  being  more  exposed  to  the  violent  action 
of  the  strong  currents  of  the  Atlantic,  which  run  in  these  latitudes  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour.  Hence  many  secure  havens  have  been 
in  the  course  of  ages  scooped  out  by  the  storms  and  currents,  and  its- 
deep  inlets  thus  formed,  with  its  lofty  promontories,  give  this  peculiar 
feature  to  this  coast.  Rivadeo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Miranda,  has  a 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  with  three  fathoms  of  water  at  ebb  tide. 
Yivero  Bay  is  one  mile  wide  and  runs  three  inland,  affording  good 
anchorage  throughout,  with  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Still 
further  westward  the  bay  of  Stanques  la  Verre,  or  inlet  of  Barquero, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  punta  de  la  Estaca,  is  an  excellent  harboiu*, 
three  miles  wide  and  six  long,  with  anchorage  in  six  fathoms.  The 
harbour  of  Ferrol  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe ;  it  is  ten  miles  long 
and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  allow  the  largest  vessels  to  approach  the  town,  which  stands 
five  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  frigates  may  pass  two  miles  further 
up.  A  long  narrow  peninsula  separates  the  bays  of  Betanzos  and  of 
Ayres  from  the  harbour  of  Perrol,  opposite  to  which  stands  the  port  of 
Conina.  The  great  bay  which  forms  the  common  entrance  to  all  these; 
inlets  is  the  Poriu8  Magnu9  of  the  ancients.  About  one  mile  north  of 
Coruna  stands  the  famous  lighthouse,  called  the  Tower  of  Hercules,  or 
the  Iron  Tower,  which  was  repaired  in  1788.  It  is  92  feet  high,  with 
waUs  4^  feet  thick.     The  construction  proves  clearly  that  it  was  built 
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by  the  Romans,  and  an  inscription  discovered  near  its  foundations 
informs  us  that  it  was  built  by  Cauis  Servius  Lupus,  architect  to  the 
town  of  Aqua  Flavia^  and  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars.  The  principal 
port  on  the  western  coast  of  Galicia  is  the  deep,  capacious  bay  of  Vigo, 
in  which  the  largest  vessels  may  ride  securely  one  mile  above  the  town. 
The  climate  is  variable  but  temperate  on  the  coast;  forest  trees 
abound  on  the  hill  slopes;  the  woods  abound  with  game  in  great 
variety,  while  the  rivers  and  indented  shores  teem  with  fish,  especially 
trout,  salmon,  anchovies,  tunny,  lamprey,  and  the  *  hesugo,^  or  *  hog 
fish,'  which  has  no  bones  and  resembles  the  lamprey  in  the  richness  of 
its  flavour." 

The  language  of  Galicia  is  a  harsh,  uncouth  dialect,  quite  unin- 
telligible to  Spaniards,  who  sneer  at  their  use  of  u  for  o,  and  yet  from 
it  and  the  dialect  of  the  Asturies  the  modem,  elegant,  and  refined 
Castillian  has  sprung.  These  interesting  keys  to  the  origin  of  their 
language  have  never  yet  received  the  attention  they  deserve  from  the 
Spanish  philologists. 

Page  373. — Advancing  northward,  prismatic  formations  begin  to 
appear  as  the  outlines  of  the  hills  become  bolder,  and  near  Coruria 
lofty  granitic  ridges  stretch  as  far  as  Cape]Ortegal  These  granites, 
which  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  those  of  Cornwall,  contain  an 
abundance  of  the  common  tin  ore,  the  working  of  which  is  laborious 
and  not  very  profitable  to  the  Galicians,  who  are  far  behind  in  scientific 
and  mechanical  appliances.  There  are  strong  probabilites  that  the 
Phoenicians  visited  Galicia  as  well  as  Cornwall  and  the  Cassiterides  for 
this  tin  ore.  In  former  times  gold  and  silver  were  also  among  its 
mineral  wealth,  but  at  present  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  which  are  found 
chiefly  along  the  northern  coast  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Miiio,  are 
the  only  riches  of  which  the  mines  of  Galicia  can  boast. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  fine  harbours  is  Coruna,  with  its 
ancient  tower  of  Hercules,  already  mentioned.  In  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography  it  is  stated  to  be  identical  with  the 
ancient  **  Brigantium  "  or  Brigantia,  "  Some  geographers  identify  it 
with  El  Perrol,  others  with  Betanzos,  others  with  La  Coruna,  identify- 
ing the  ancient  tower  at  this  place  with  the  great  lighthouse  of 
lirigantium,  mentioned  by  Orosius." 

Reclus,  in  the  translation  of  his  "University  Geography,"  vol.  i., 
p.  459,  says  of  Coruna : — "  On  a  small  island  near  it  stands  the  tower 
of  Hercules,  the  foundations  of  which  date  back  to  the  Romans,  if  not 
to  the  Phoenicians."  0*Shea,  in  his  "Guide to  Spain  and  Portugal" 
(1892),  speaks  of  it  as  follows: — "La  Coruiia,  formerly  called  La 
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Cnrna  (Corona),  and  'Groyne'  by  the  English,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  Torre  de  Hercules,  on  the  site  of 
a  Phcenician  pharos,  which  rises  one  mile  north-west  of  the  town,  was 
repaired  by  order  of  Trajan."  It  is  worth  noting  that,  as  regards  the 
name,  the  £nglish  term  "  groyne,"  mentioned  by  O'Shea  and  others,  is 
descriptiYe  of  the  form  of  the  harbour.  Thus  Wedgewood,  in  his 
'* Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,"  p.  184,  gives  for  ** groin": — 
1,  "Snout  of  a  swine,"  and  2  (Metaphor),  0.  Fr.  "Groing,"  cape, 
promontory,  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  hence  English 
"  groin,"  a  wooden  jetty  built  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
gravel  accumulate  against  it  for  the  defence  of  the  coast.  From  the 
came  source  is  the  old  name  of  "  The  Groyne,"  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Coruna. 

Now  the  form  of  the  land  which  makes  the  port  of  Conma, 
represents  such  a  projection  or  "  groin,"  hence  the  name  was  probably 
intended  to  be  descriptive,  and  as  it  may  also  have  had  a  Celtic  origin, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  language  (1828) 
gives  the  verb  Grunnaichidh,  **to  sound  the  depth"  ;  **find  the  ground 
or  bottom,"  in  other  words  "to  find  soundings."  Coruiia,  or  Cruna, 
or  Gmna,  would  therefore  have  been  the  point  of  the  great  bay,  where 
"soundings"  could  be  advantageously  found.  In  O^Reilly's 
Dictionary,  *^ granaigham^^  is  "to  ground,"  "sound"  (Sc),  and 
^^  grunni  "  is  "  the  ground,"  bottom  foundation.  The  derivation  given 
by  O'Shea  ("  Corona*^) offers  no  reason  of  itself,  and  is  not  accounted 
for  by  him.  As  regards  Latin,  a  better  etymology  is  offered  by  the 
word  columna  =  a  column  (in  reference  to  the  Pharos),  this  by  the  re- 
placement of  the  /  by  r,  common  in  Spanish  derivatives,  would  become 
corumna  =  Corunna  =  Coruna.  H.  Gadow,  "  In  Northern  Spain^^ 
gives  an  example  of  the  change  in  the  case  of  the  name,  "  Kuestra 
Seiiora  de  Cluniaca,^*  corrupted  into  Crunego.  The  important  point 
for  the  object  of  the  present  paper,  is  that  La  Coruna  may  be  taken  as 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  Brigantium,  or  Brigantia,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Breogan ;  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  ancient  to  be 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  while  the  fact  of  a 
Pharos  having  been  erected  there  by  them  would  point  to  its  having 
heen  a  port  of  great  importance  for  the  navigation  of  these  coasts  and 
seas.  As  a  position  for  commercial  enterprise,  it  presents  manifold 
advantages,  above  all  its  excellence  as  a  harbour  of  safety,  so  that  in 
the  hands  of  a  maritime  nation  or  people,  such  as  the  Phoenicians,  a 
very  active  trade  could  be  continuously  carried  on  from  it,  not  only 
with  the  different  ports  of  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  but  also 
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with  those  of  the  northern.  Thus  it  would  have  been  in  connezioir 
with  the  copper  and  cobalt  mines  existing  in  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Asturias,  of  which  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  archceologically,  is 
and  was  that  of  '^  £1  Aiamo,*'  a  mountain,  wherein  some  few  years 
ago,  extensive  workings  with  important  prehistoric  remains  were 
discovered.* 

From  Coruna,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  could  be  surveyed,  and 
acquaintance  made  during  the  fine  seasons  with  the  different  ports 
existing  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  access  thus  obtained  to 
the  mines  of  zinc  of  the  present  province  of  Santander,  and  to  the 
celebrated  mines  and  forges  of  iron  still  worked  in  Biscay,  and  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  That  these  mines  were  worked  certainly  by  the 
Romans,  and  therefore  probably  by  the  Phoenicians,  is  attested  by  the 
discovery  of  ancient  timbering,  Boman  coins,  and  lamps,  &c.,  at  Beocin 
(near  Torrelavega),  and  at  Comillas.'  These  advantages  would  soon 
have  become  known  to  the  PhoBuicians  in  the  course  of  their  trading, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  them  by  the  introduction  of  colonies  of  peoples  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  wherever  favourable.  The 
"  Milesian  "  colony  may  have  presented  these  characters,  and  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  tradition  quoted,  that  Milesius  had  with  him  a  number  of 
young  men  who  had  learned  the  useful  arts  while  in  Egypt,  such 
presumption  is  justified.  Their  headquarters  would  have  been  at 
Coruna,  and  from  that  point  they  could  be  in  touch  with  the 
neighbouring  valleys  connected  with  the  Sil,  or  with  the  ports  along 
the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula,  wherein  metals  or  ores  could  be  had. 
In  the  neighbouring  district  of  the  Asturias,  were,  and  still  are  to  be 
found,  deposits  of  amber  and  jet,  matters  which,  of  no  high  intrinsic 
value  in  modem  times,  seem  to  have  been  very  highly  priced  in 
prehistoric  and  ancient  times,  as  ornaments,  and  therefore  serving  for 
purposes  of  barter. 

(.Vruiia  is  directly  connected  with  the  district  already  referred  to 
aa  the  gold  district  of  the  provinces  of  Asturias  and  Leon,  reference  to 
which  has  already  been  made  as  having  such  an  important  bearing  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Milesian  colony  in  the  north-west  of  Spain. 
This  district  has  been  frequently  described  in  special  journals,  and  in 
the  Mining  Jomnal  for  1896,  occur  two  or  three  articles  which 
describe  sufficiently  fully  these  notable  deposits,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  paper,  and  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made : — 

*  See  "Revestii  Minera,"  tome  xliv.  1893,  p.  36. 
»  Ibid.,  vol.  XLii.,  1899,  p.  47. 
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** Mining  in  the  Asturias,  north  Spain "> : — "  Ths  Auriferous  zone 
4tnd  its  ancient  worhings.^^  Attention  is  called  to  the  "large  number 
•of  ancient  workings  that  exist  in  the  quartzite  belt  that  runs 
through  the  province  from  north  to  south,  and  the  gold  that  is 
found  in  the  clays  and  gravels  of  the  river  beds  which  run  at 
the  foot  of  these  old  attle  heaps.  These  ancient  workings  extend 
over  a  district  lying  between  42°  25',  and  44°  32'  north  latitude, 
and  over  30'  of  longitude,  or  over  an  area  of  1110  square  miles. 
The  best  proof  that  they  were  prolific  to  their  ancient  workers 
is  the  long  aqueduct  surmounting  all  difficulties,  carried  along 
the  mountain  sides,  and  in  one  instance,  from  the  mountain  from 
some  sure  source  of  a  never  ending  supply  of  water.  The  district 
is  within  three  days  by  sea  and  land  from  England,  with  excellent 
climatic  advantages,  chesnut  and  oak  timber  is  cheap  and  plentiful, 
aud  there  are  abundant  supplies  of  water  for  all  purposes. 

**  The  debris  of  some  of  the  streams  and  rivers  has  for  ages  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  diLring  summer  (the  gold  gathered  each 
year  by  the  washers  of  the  Sil  and  other  streams  of  the  district  was 
estimated  by  Dr.  Jgnacio  Gomez  Salazar  in  a  pamphlet  published  by 
him  in  1855  at  35  to  40,000  Duros),  when  these  waters  leave  the 
hanks  dry,  they  set  to  work,  here  and  there,  on  the  gravels  and  clays, 
washing  out  with  their  ungainly  wooden  pans  (*  Masoiros '),  a  penny- 
weight or  more  per  pan  per  day,  which  they  sell  at  the  best  price 
they  can  get  to  the  rich  men  of  their  villages. 

''When  Guillermo  Schultz  published  in  1858  his  ' Bescrlpdon 
Oeologica  de  Asturias,'  he  marked  on  his  map  that  accompanied  it, 
several  special  places,  where  washings  were  carried  on  at  the  time. 
He  might  have  added  the  whole  of  the  river  Orua  and  Lor,  up  to 
where  it  joins  the  Navia,  a  portion  of  this,  and  the  River  Castelo, 
as  the  yearly  washings  were  carried  on  in  these  two  prior  to  his 
examination." 

"  The  Orua,  thus  named,  from  its  source  in  el  Palo  Mountain, 
until  it  changes  farther  down  to  the  Lor,  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
dihris  banks,  of  seven  ancient  workings,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Valledor.  These  form  a  curve  over  a  distance  of  about 
^  miles,  are  within  the  quartzite  zone,  in  the  vicinity  of  masses  of 
<Iiorite,  cropping  out  here  and  there  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Syenite  mass,  upon  which  the  village  of 
Lago  is  bmlt.     The  extensive  watersheds  of  this  river,  and  its  abrupt 
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mountain  sides  increase  its  body  in  water  to  a  mighty  torrent.  Water- 
worn  gold  in  scales,  grains,  and  dust,  is  found  along  its  banks ; 
throughout  its  course  into  the  Kavia,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and 
afterwards  along  this  river  s  banks  for  a  further  distance  of  5  miles." 
The  river  Castelo,  draining  another  watershed,  but  having  its  source 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  western  divisory  of  the  Orua,  is  also  auri- 
ferous. This  river  passes  below  the  debris  from  the  ancient  workings 
known  to-day  by  the  name  "  La  cueva  de  Juan  Raia^^  mentioned  in 
the  Mining  Journal  of  February  24th,  1894.  The  river  Bao  drains 
the  Pumovo  Mountain.  Here,  too,  there  are  a  number  of  ancient 
workings,  and  formerly  washings  were  carried  on  yearly  in  this  river. 
Both  these  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Porcia.  The  excavations  and 
dihri%  of  all  these  show  the  enormous  mass  of  stuff  handled,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  results  obtained  were  in  proportion.  In  the 
upper  waters  of  the  river  Ibias,  summer  pannings  have  always  been 
carried  on.  Here  there  are  no  ancient  workings.  The  gold  has  been 
transported  from  the  weathering  of  the  Sierra  de  Tablado,  comprising 
a  continuation  of  the  Yalldor  quartzites,  and  the  gold  of  the  washings 
that  are  carried  on,  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  Navia,  has  been 
brought  from  the  weathered  Sierra  de  Bastelo,  which  has  an  altitude 
of  1680  m.  above  sea  level.  Neither  in  the  one,  nor  in  the  other  of 
these,  are  there  any  landmarks,  in  the  shape  of  ancient  workings  to 
guide  one.  The  absence  of  workings  is  explained,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  climatic  differences  of  summer  and  winter.  Heat  in  summer,  and 
a  long  winter  of  snowfalls,  a  district  scarcely  populated,  the  long 
distance  from  the  sea  coast,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ancieht  occupation, 
an  almost  impenetrable  region,  comprised  of  mountain  fastnesses  and 
deep  ravines  infested  by  wolves  and  bears. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Mining  Journal ' : — "  These  (quartzites)  of 
the  western  portion  continue  into  the  province  of  Leon,  and  present 
themselves  as  a  guide  to  the  goldsceker.  Following  then  this  quartz- 
ite  belt  over  the  divisory  Cantabrian  range,  through  the  pass  called 
the  *  Puerto  de  Trayeto,*  at  an  altitude  of  1450m.  above  sea  level, 
we  find  it  continuing  in  a  south-west  direction  on  the  southern  flank 
of  the  range.  This  district  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Sil,  Burba, 
Anclares,  and  Qua,  all  of  whose  beds  and  banks  are  auriferous.  Thus 
it  continues  to  Las  Medulas  and  Puente  de  Domingo  Flores.  Here  it 
changes  to  a  south-east  direction,  and  continues  for  many  leagues 
until  it  is  cut  off  by  the  mountain  range  that  divides  the  province  of 
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Leon  ^m  that  of  Zamora.  This  second  portion  is  drained  by  the 
liTcrs  Duema  and  Eria,  both  of  which  are  highly  auriferouB. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  various  districts,  there  are  vast 
remains  of  an  enormous  activity  in  ancient  times ;  these  consist  of 
subterranean  labours,  immense  deposits  of  debris^  and  the  tracings  of 
*  water  leats,'  carried  over  long  distances,  with  here  and  there 
immense  reservoirs,  where  water  was  collected  to  *  boom '  the  beds 
of  alluvion  in  their  vicinity.  Great  beds  of  this  have  been  partially 
worked  by  the  ancients  who,  from  the  remains,  such  as  coins,  bricks, 
&c.,  met  with,  were  undoubtedly  the  Eomans.  They  left  their  mark 
about  the  rivers  Anclares  and  Burbia,  where  there  are  quarries  in  the 
quartzite,  and  some  workings  in  the  quartz  reefs,  all  showing  more  or 
less  gold.  Although  the  Eomans,  as  stated,  had  already  worked  a 
goodly  patch  of  this,  an  immense  area  remains  to  be  treated.  For 
many  generations  gold  has  been  panned  out  by  the  country  people 
during  the  dry  season,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sil  and  its  tiibutaries, 
the  Burbia,  Anclares,  and  Qua." 

The  Mining  Journal  also  gives*: — **A  description  of  portions  of 
the  auriferous  deposits  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sil,  Cabrera,  and  Duema, 
prov.  of  Orense,  and  Leon,  Spain:   by  Captain  C.  C.   Longbridge, 

1I.I.H.E.,   &c." 

1.  "  General  description  of  the  Ground." 

"The  deposits  of  the  Eio  Sil  are  first  noticeable  at  Puebla  de 
BroUen,  a  village  between  Monforte  and  San  Clodio,  and  appears  to 
continue  with  some  interruptions  to  Quereno,  on  the  portion  of  the 
Orense  province.  The  bulk  of  the  alluvial  deposit  therefore  lies  some 
50  to  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Sil,  and  is  easily  traceable  by  eye, 
owing  to  the  bright  red  ferruginous  tint  of  the  gravely  and  the  darker 
tints  of  the  conglomerate  (see  remarks  already  given  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  Minho  or  Mine).  Throughout  the  distance  of,  approxi- 
mately, 76  miles  the  river  Sil  flows  roughly  east  and  west,  and  is  fed 
by  some  small  tributaries  or  mountains  streams,  such  as  the  Casallo- 
MiUaroso,  Entomas,  and  Beciqueno,  running  downwards  from  the 
northern  watershed.  At  Quereno  the  Sil  is  joined  by  the  Bio 
Cabrera ;  but  the  chief  alluvial  deposit  lies  some  miles  on  the  left  or 
north  of  the  river,  around  the  pueblo  or  village  of  Medullas,  which 
can  be  reached  by  mule  in  two  hours  from  San  Domingo  Flores,  The 
dq)06it  of  Medullas  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  magnitude,  but  also 
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for  the  scale  on  which  it  has  been  exploited  by  the  Bomans.  The 
-extent  of  these  workings  is  evinced  by  numerous  mounds  of  dihrU^ 
and  by  the  lofty  escarpment  of  several  hundred  feet ;  that,  allowing 
for  Subsequent  sub-aerial  erosion,  mark  the  quantity  of  matter  removed. 
Although  barometric  observations  showed  the  summit  of  these  depositB 
to  be  some  1090  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Cabrera,  at  San-Domingo 
Flores ;  the  bed  of  this  ascends  so  rapidly  that  the  ancient  miners 
were  able  to  obtain  water  by  a  series  of  canals,  stated  to  tap  the  river 
at  distances  from  16  to  25  miles.  Much  of  these  canals,  it  is  said^ 
«till  exist  and  could  be  repaired  with  little  expense.  In  the  upper 
levels  of  the  alluvial,  there  are  at  places  timnels  or  galleries  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  used  partly  as  water  conducts.  At  Medullas, 
as  elsewhere,  the  alluvial  consists  of  earth  and  gravel  brightly  coloured 
hy  oxide  of  iron.  At  Quintanilla,  some  9  miles  from  Astorga,  there 
are  numerous  vestiges  of  Eoman  alluvial,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  said  to  be  an  auriferous  reef  which  was  worked  by  the 
ancients." 

These  details,  given  by  a  mining  engineer,  show  at  once  the 
importance  and  antiquity  of  the  auriferous  district  he  describes,  and 
thus  allow  of  its  historical  and  archseological  interest  being  appre- 
ciated. Although  he  only  speaks  of  the  Eoman  remains  found  in  the 
waste  heaps,  it  is  not  consequently  to  be  inferred  that  the  deposits 
and  the  ground  which  yielded  them  were  not  worked  before  the  airival 
of  the  Romans.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  the  Romans  having 
undertaken  such  vast  works  on  them,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
they  must  have  been  extensive  and  highly  productive  before  their 
time,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rio  Tinto  mines  in  Andalusia,  where, 
along  with  vast  masses  of  scorisB  undoubtedly  Roman,  there  are  found 
waste  heaps  equally  vast,  which  show  by  their  different  percentage  in. 
copper  and  other  remains  of  tools,  etc.,  the  treatment  by  a  people 
anterior  to  the  Romans,  and  considered  to  have  been,  at  least,  PhoB- 
nician,  or  some  such  people.  This  district  has,  by  some,  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Tarsish  of  the  time  of  Solomon. 

By  what  race  or  races  the  gold  was  mainly  worked  in  Asturias 
bt»fore  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  is  not,  at  once,  evident;  most 
probably  it  was  by  a  race  of  mountaineers,  accustomed  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  metal,  having  the  tradition  of  the  methods  proper  to  this  class 
of  work,  and  content  to  carry  it  on  as  a  livelihood  for  very  small 
earnings,  as  at  present  is  the  case,  both  in  this  district  and  in  many- 
hold- washing  districts  of  the  world.  As  bearing  to  some  extent  upon 
this  point,  the  article  on  '*  Mining  in  Asturias  "  (^*  Gold  Mines  of  the 
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Ancients  ")  which  appeared  in  the  Mining  Jonmal,  24th  February, 
1894,  p.  199,  is  worUi  being  cited  from.  The  writer  says:  ''The 
Cambiiaii  zone,  lying  between  the  B.  Navia  and  the  E.  Ganero,  is 
notable  for  the  immense  belt  of  quartzite  that  passes  from  the  sea,  on 
the  north,  through  the  whole  proyinoe,  interning  in  the  province  of 
Leon  on  the  south.  Between  Salime  and  Pola  de  Alende,  and  about 
six  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  I^avia,  near  the  Tillage  of 
Lago  (altitude  about  800  m*  above  sea-level),  there  is  a  mass  of 
feldspathic  diorite,  about  200  m«  wide.  This  has  not  affected  the 
adjacent  stratified  beds,  which  are  comprised  of  chloritic  schists,  and 
to  the  S.S.E.  and  E.  of  this,  there  is  a  run  of  common  diorite,  in  the 
vicmity  of  which  (near  the  banks  of  the  B.  Yalledor),  there  are 
several  ancient  workings  for  gold.  Here  between  the  two  groups 
(that  of  the  village  of  Colon  and  that  of  Pola  de  Alende)  the  schist  is 
altered,  first  to  gneiss,  then  to  micaschist;  afterwards  talcose  and 
twisted;  sometimes  fibrous;  generally  of  a  white  colour,  and  very 
lustrous;  often  of  a  pearly  white.  In  these,  near  the  village  of 
f  igaeias,  there  are  some  ancient  workings,  and  in  the  pearly  white 
achist,  there  are  thin  veins  of  true  asbestos,  having  a  good  fibre,  to 
he  worked  at  some  future  day.  At  Iboyo,  under  the  saccharoidal 
limestone,  there  are  some  ancient  workings  in  hard  porphyritic  diorite. 
The  eastern  margin  of  the  great  quartzite  zone  marks  the  greatest 
development  of  the  ancient  workings.  These  form  a  string  from 
Tegalagar,  two  leagues  8.-W.  of  Cangas  de  Tineo,  for  a  distance  of 
eight  leagues,  to  near  Trevias,  S.-E.  of  Luarca,  the  limestone  band 
aerring  as  a  guide.  All  these  had  their  canals  to  bring  the  water, 
often  long  distances,  above  the  level  of  the  workings;  these  canals 
were  made  along  the  irregular  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  show  to- 
day that  the  engineering  skill  of  these  ancient  miners  was  well  up  to 
the  mark.  Some  of  these  workings  have  two  or  more  canals  from 
different  watersheds,  so  that  when,  on  one  side,  the  supply  was 
insufficient,  they  soon  went  in  a  contrary  direction  for  a  further 
aapply.  There  are  several  cases  where  they  tunnelled  through  an 
intervening  ridge  to  get  the  water  through,  after  bringing  it  from 
a  long  distance ;  such  is  the  case  at  Montefurado,  where  the  water 
was  required  for  the  working  of  the  mine,  which  to-day  is  known  a& 
the  Cueva  de  JuanJRata,  celebrated  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  country." 
Montefurado  is  thus  described  in  Viv.  de  S.  Martin's  Diet,  de  Qeogr. 
Univ.:  **A  village  (bourg.)  of  the  province  of  Lugo,  at  64  kms. 
S.S.E.  of  Lugo,  district  of  Quiroga,  at  367  m.  altitude  above  the  level 
of  the  B.  Sil.     The  river  here  passes  subterraneously  by  a  cannl  of 
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Roman  conBtruction  cut  in  the  rock.  The  mines  of  the  environfl,  for 
the  working  of  which  this  colossal  work  was  executed,  are  now 
abandoned.  On  the  fall  side  the  Sil  flows  in  a  defile  of  400  m.  depth." 
**  A  tradition  has  been  carried  down  that  this  cave  holds  an  enormoua 
treasure,  and  to  obtain  it  a  passage  has  to  be  made  through  a  gallery 
closed  by  an  enormous  door.  It  is  guarded  by  the  Janas  (the  antique 
gnomes  of  the  miners  of  the  Hartz  mountains) ;  that  any  that  find 
^eir  way  in  will  never  come  out  again,  but  will  be  compelled  to 
join  in  a  Maccabean^  dance,  terminating  in  madness  and  death." 
Notwithstanding  this,  many  years  ago,  some  of  the  country  people, 
overcome  by  their  cupidity,  joined  together  to  lay  bare  the  treasure, 
in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  their  spiritual  advisers  to  dissuade  them. 
They  commenced  work ;  and  for  a  few  days  all  went  on  "  as  merry  as 
a  marriage  bell " ;  but  their  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  mining^ 
brought  the  roof  about  their  heads,  and  they  were  buried  under  the 
ruins  they  had  brought  upon  themselves.  They  were  looked  upon  as 
apostates,  condemned,  and  left  where  they  had  fallen.  No  further 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  the  treasure.  Nothing  can  be  seen 
to-day  to  show  what  or  how  they  worked,  beyond  the  immense  attlo 
banks  and  the  gold  found  in  the  stream  draining  this. 

As  regards  the  **  Janas'*  which  the  tradition  says  guard  the  door 
of  the  treasure,  it  is  worth  while  citing  the  remarks  made  in  Smith's 
"Greek  and  Roman  Mythology"  as  regards  "Jii«t«."  ("A  god 
peculiar  to  the  Italians;  he  was,  however,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
oldest,  holiest,  and  most  exalted  of  the  gods.  In  course  of  time  he 
became  the  god  of  all  going  out  and  coming  in,  to  whom  all  places  of 
entrance  and  passage,  all  doors  and  gates,  were  holy.  In  Rome  all 
doors  and  covered  passages  were  suggestive  of  his  name.  Over  the 
latter  the  arches  which  spanned  the  streets  were  called  idni.  From 
}i\m  sprang  all  wells,  rivers,  and  streams.  He  was  described  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding.  **/«««*'  and  ^Jana^  are  only 
other  forms  of  Dianus  and  Diana.  The  fact  of  *  Jana'  being  identical 
in  import  with  *  Luna^  and  *  Diana*  is  attested  beyond  doubt  by  Varro. 
Whether  the  Etrurian  divinity,  with  two  or  four  faces,  was  originally 
the  same  as  the  Roman  Janus,  is  uncertain.") 

"A  number  of  these  ancient  workings  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ouro,  which  before  it  falls  into  the  Navia,  has  its  name  changed 
to  Lor,  the  former  being  the  local  name  for  Gold,  and  both  originating 
from  the  same  word,  Oro  «  gold.  The  country  people  pan  this  river, 
getting  fair  results  in  their  crude  operations.    Their  pans  are  roughly 
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cut  out  of  blocks  of  wood,  and  are  called  in  the  locality  '  Mtuoiros,* 
The  gold  they  find  in  these  streams  is  coarse  and  in  quality  fine,  and 
ia  all  probability  proceeds  for  the  most  part  from  the  immense  attle 
Innks  of  the  ancients,  carried  into  the  streams  by  the  winter  torrents 
washing  them  gradually  away.  The  attle  from  the  Cuwa  de  Juan 
Rata  is  washed  into  the  river  Castello,  another  tributary  of  the  Navia. 
As  a  role  there  are  no  bodies  of  alluvion,  us  the  rivers  run  in  deep 
uuTow  beds  between  precipitous  sides,  but  where  the  Navia  has 
▼ashed  out  its  bed,  in  softer  bodies  of  rock,  and  where  it  bends  at 
sharp  angles  across  these  beds,  when  the  water  is  low  in  summer, 
washing  has  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial  by  the  peasants, 
and  successful  results  have  been  obtained.  One  of  these  bends  has 
been  carefully  prospected  by  the  writer,  and  it  proved  that  a  systematic 
dean-out  of  the  bed-rock  and  of  the  interstices  between  the  layers  of 
schist  pitched  against  the  river  floor,  would  yield  enormous  results.  The 
thmderst^trms  cause  the  river  to  rise  very  suddenly  from  3  to  6  feet,  so 
that  a  wall  of  6  feet  there  would  rarely  be  flooded  in  summer.  Portiona 
d  the  banks  prospected  above  the  river-level,  the  washings  of  the  soil 
accuomlated  about  the  roots  of  the  moss  and  heather  growing  on  the 
locky  sides,  together  with  sample  of  the  clay,  yielded  slightly  over  two 
(2)  oz.  of  coarse  gold,  some  grains  being  of  the  size  of  wheat  grains." 

With  regard  to  the  tradition  related  in  connexion  with  the  ''Cueva 
de  Juan  Bata,"  and  the  enormous  door  therein  guarded  by  the 
•Vfljkw,"  it  is  worth  while  giving  the  following  extract  from  Bailly's 
"Lettres  sur  TAtlantide,"  pp.  147-8 : — **  Gian  ou  Gian  ben  Gian  6tait 
le  monarque  du  Peris  ou  F6es.  11  fut  fameux  par  des  exploits  mili- 
tairea  et  par  des  superbes  ouvrages.  H  regna  pendent  2000  ans  sur  les 
Peris.  GKan  ben  Gian  fut  attaque  et  vaincu  dans  un  combat  g6n6ral 
et  la  nation  despersee,  Les  traditions  renf  erment  evidemment  la  notion 
d'im  peuple  detruit  et  perdu.  Les  Orientaux  Tout  exprim6  dans  une 
incieime  epitaphe,  oii  I'on  dit  *  Qu'est  devenu  le  peuple  de  Gian  ben 
Qian'?  regarde  ce  que  le  temps  en  a  fait"  (Herbelot,  p.  396). 

The  tradition  may  have  reference  to  "Janus"  and  "Jana,"  the 
fi<nxum  or  Italian  deities  who  presided  over  doors,  &c.,  and  the  workii 
^ened  to  may,  as  many  others,  have  been  carried  on  under  the 
S^naans,  but  they  may  represent  a  still  older  people.  In  this  respect 
it  is  of  interest  to  cite  the  following  remarks  from  Hans  Gadow's  book, 
"In  Northern  Spain"  (1897).  Speaking  of  the  remarkable  race  of 
earners  known  as  the  '^Maragatos"  of  Northern  Spain,  he  says, 
p.  180: — "The  Maragateria  coincides  practically  with  the  range  of 
Wla,  which  running  from  north  to  south,  are  generally  called  the 
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'Montes  de  Leon.'  They  aie  visible  across  the  plain,  above  which 
they  rise  on  the  average  some  800  feet.  Plenty  of  abandoned  mines, 
ascribed  to  the  Romans,  bear  witness  that  in  olden  times  these  hiUs 
have  been  worked  extensively  for  iron  and  silver ;  zinc  and  lead  orea 
are  also  found.  Justinus  speaks  of  a  Mont  Sae$r  within  the  confines 
of  Galaecia,  which  mountain  was  not  allowed  to  be  opened  with  toolB, 
but  if  one  of  the  frequent  lightnings  should  break  the  ground,  then  the 
people  collected  the  lumps  of  gold  which  might  thus  oome  to  daylight, 
and  they  considered  them  as  God's  gift.  Bisco,  in  '  Espana  Sagrada/ 
and  others  since,  recognize  this  '  Mont  Saar^  as  the  present  Monte 
Irago  to  the  south  of  Euen  Cebadon.  It  is  not  very  obvious  why.  On 
fhe  contrary,  there  are  reasons  against  it.  There  is  no  gold  to  begin 
with,  at  least  not  in  nuggets,  and  then,  what  does  't»  eonJlnibuM 
0Mae%4B^  mean?  It  is  true  GalsBcia  comprised  originally  a  much 
larger  part  of  Spain  (than  at  present).  It  is  probable  that  part  of  the 
present  province  of  Spain  belonged  to  it.  ^  In  eonfinihut^*  on  the 
frontier  of  Galicia,  well  and  good,  and  that  may  possibly  do  for  the 
Uontes  de  Leon ;  but  if  '  in  eonfinihut'  means  '  within^'  as  it  ought  to, 
then  the  'Mons  Sacer'  has  to  be  looked  for  somewhere  else;  where 
there  is  gold,  where  thunderstorms  do  break  ofl  and  wash  dovm 
portions  of  a  mountain,  where  there  is  a  mountain  or  hill  of  striking 
appearance,  and  last,  not  least,  one  which  is  situated  at  a  place  which 
can  be  described  but  vaguely.  Such  a  hill  which  fulfils  all  these 
requirements  of  the  Mons  Sacer,  exists  between  Yillafranca  and 
Burbia ;  of  this  more  anon.  But  the  Monte  Irago  lies  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Astorga,  and  so  it  did  when  the  town  was  still  called 
Lucis  Asturum." 

It  may  be  remarked  that ''  Mona  Sae&r^*  means  a  mountain  devoted 
or  consecrated  to  some  divinity.  Hence  to  find  the  ^^  Mont  Sacer**  in 
question,  a  name  of  a  hill  or  mountain  situated  ''in  confinibus  Galasciae  " 
should  be  looked  for  capable  of  bearing,  or  bearing  this  title.  The 
tradition  recounted  relatively  to  the  **Cueva  dt  Juan  JRata,*'  or  mine 
so  called,  near  Montefurado,  already  mentioned,  furnishes  perhaps  a 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  in  the  following  way : — **  Montefurado,  of 
which  a  description  has  already  been  given  from  the  *  Dicf*  de  Geo.  Univ.' 
de  Yivien.  de  S'  Martin,  may  fairly  pretend  to  be  a  hill  or  mountain  of 
striking  appearance.*'  Moreover,  the  "Montefurado,"  or  "pierced 
hill "  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Sil,  the  principal  river  of  Galicia, 
and  not  far  from  its  confines  with  the  province  of  Leon ;  but  the  chief 
interest  of  the  question  lies  in  the  name  "  Juan  Mata,*'  and  the  door 
guarded  by  "  Janat*'    May  not  the  name  "Juan  Rata  "  be  merely  the 
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local  cormptioii  of  '' Jano-Bata"?;  that  is,  the  eueva  or  Tunnel  **eon» 
tecrated  to  Janus,*'  or  ''  Jana,"  who  essentially  presided  over  doors,  and 
passages,  and  Taulted  openings?  This  then  would  be  a  yeritable 
"Mms  Saeer** ;  but  this  character  is  completed,  by  the  fact  already 
stated  in  the  Mining  Engineer's  report,  that  the  heavy  rains,  accom- 
panying the  thunderstonns  so  frequent  and  so  yiolent  in  these  districts, 
sweep  down  into  the  river  Sil  below,  gold  dust  and  scales,  which  up 
to  this  day  the  peasants  collect  in  the  manner  already  described.  I^or 
would  this  be  the  only  **  Mens  Sacer  "  in  the  district,  since  among  the 
sumnits  or  "Picos  de  Europa,"  a  remarkable  group  of  mountains 
lying  between  the  Asturias  and  the  province  of  Santander,  there  is  a 
*'P«M  Jtfifo,"  said  in  the  country  to  be  so  called  from  the  fact  of  ita 
liaring  been  dedicated  to  "  Janus."  Moreover,  in  it  there  was  in  1860 
(at  least)  an  ancient  copper  mine  representing  a  gallery  which  up  to 
that  time  had  not  been  completely  explored.  Would  not  this  dedi- 
cation of  mines  and  mining  galleries  to  "  Janus  "or  '^  Jana  "  point  to 
the  presence  in  these  countries  of  a  race  anterior  to  the  Eomans,  such 
as  the  Etruscans,  of  whom  this  god  was  among  the  principal  divinities, 
and  which  was  renowned  for  its  engineering  works  of  great  magnitude, 
and  particularly  for  the  execution  of  tunnels  such  as  the  **  Cloaca 
Maxima." 

If  this  presumption  be  correct,  the  names  of  the  rivers,  places,  and 
towns  of  the  district  should  offer  some  indications  in  that  respect. 
Att^tion  has  already  been  called  to  the  names  of  the  river  Minho,  or 
Mino,  and  the  descriptions  given  of  the  alluvial  deposits  along  the 
liver  sides  show  that  the  root  ^^min"  in  the  name,  refers  to  the  red 
oxide  of  iron  which  so  strongly  and  so  markedly  colours  them,  and 
seryes  as  a  guide  to  the  exploring  miner  in  search  of  these  deposits 
in  the  district.  In  the  **  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  Language,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  677,  meinn,  miotaUte,  is  given  as  the  Celtic  equivalent  for  "  ore." 
Assuming,  therefore,  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  name  Mine,  or  Minho, 
would  be  the  river  carrying  or  showing  the  ore,  and  would,  even  to 
the  present,  be  a  very  characteristic  name.  If  this  be  true  of  the 
Mino,  its  continuation  inland,  the  *^  Sil,"  should  present  a  somewhat 
similar  meaning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  ''Sil"  has  a  Celtic 
meaning,  the  same  dictionary  giving  for  it  the  signification,  "  a  drop  " 
(gutta),  and  the  verb  "  Sil,"  "  SiHdh,"  has  the  meaning  **rain,"  as 
well  as  to  ''  drop,"  ^'  distil " ;  and  thus  the  Sil  might  be  understood  as 
the  river  which  " dropped,"  or  "rained,"  or  "sowed"  the  gold  dust 
along  its  banks.  In  Spanish  there  is  actually  the  word  "  sil,"  signi- 
fjing  *'  the  r«i  aehrs  used  hy  painters.*^     The  river  names  of  the  gold 
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district  already  mentioned,  the  Orua^  the  Lor,  aa  well  aa  the  name 
"  Sierra  Valledor,"  may  be  construed  as  having  the  root  "  or,"  gold, 
or  "  orach/'  abounding  in  gold.  As  regards  the  other  riyers  of  the 
district — ^the  Andares,  the  Bal,  the  Burbia,  the  Duema,  the  Eria,  the 
Brana,  the  Ibias,  the  Kayia,  the  Forcia,  and  the  Qua,  and  UUa — it 
would  be  very  yenturesome  to  attempt  etymologies  or  deriyations  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  data  than  the  mere  names  as  given  on  the 
maps  of  the  present  date.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the 
names  Eria  and  XJlla,  recall  the  Celtic  names  of  Ireland  and  of  Ulster ; 
but  nothing  precise  or  well  founded  could  be  based  on  what  may  be 
treated  as  mere  chance  resemblances.  There  is,  however,  one  local 
name  which  may  have  great  significance,  and  to  which  attention  may 
therefore  be  called ;  it  is  that  of  the  mountain  mass  lying  between 
Luarca,  on  the  coast,  and  Gangas  de  Tineo,  in  the  south,  and  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Kavia ;  it  is 
indicated  on  the  map  as  the  Sierra  de  Ranadoiro,  It  would  bound  the 
gold  district  of  the  Asturias  to  the  north-west,  and  is,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent,  connected  with  it ;  may  it  not,  therefore,  be  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  represent  the  words  **  Rath-na-oir,'  **tbe  rath  or  fort,  or 
hill  of  the  gold  "  ?  Luarca,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  port  of  the 
district,  is  thus  described  in  the  "Diet,  de  Geo.  Univ.,"  de  Vivien  de 
S.  Martin: — "Luarca,  town  of  the  province  of  Oviedo,  at  60km. 
therefrom,  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Negro,  which  flows  from  the  Sierra  de  Banadoiro.  The  hai'bour 
has  a  bottom  of  sand,  is  badly  protected,  not  spacious,  and  is  shallow. 
It  can  only  receive  but  small  vessels  (*de  petites,  et  cl  la  rigeur,  de 
moyennes  embarcations').  The  inhabitants  of  Luarca  fonnerly  caught 
whales  on  their  coasts." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  whaling  population  must  be  good 
sailors,  and  able  to  make  trips  farther  to  sea  than  ordinary  fishermen. 
Hence  Luarca  may  have  been  a  port  of  much  more  importance 
anciently  than  it  is  at  present,  and  may  even  suggest  a  possible  key 
to  the  relations  of  Spain  with  Ireland.  If  any  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  Celtic  derivation  of  the  local  names  in  this  district 
(and  H.  Gadow  has  suggested  a  certain  number  in  his  ^^  Northern 
Spain  ^')  they  would  tend  to  prove  that  Celts  were  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  and 
would  justify  the  carrying  of  the  research  into  the  names  of  the  tools, 
utensUs,  &c.,  which  have  come  down  fi*om  the  Celtic  populations. 

Now  the  mining  captain,  from  whose  report  on  the  auriferous 
alluvial  of  the  Sil,  extracts  have  already  been  given,  speaks  of  the 
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natiyes  as  washing  the  dihrit  of  the  alluvioiu  in  their  rude  '^  maaoirosJ' 
or  wooden  pans.  This  word  can  he  derived  from  the  Celtic  '^  mias  "  » 
a  dish,  a  platter  (O'Eeilly),  and  "  or ''  or  "  otr,"  "  gold  "  or  "  golden"  ; 
BO  that  the  ^*  nuuoiro"  of  the  Asturian  gold- washer  is  the  **gold 
panning  dish  "  of  his  Celtic  predecessor.  Had  the  mining  captain  in 
question  made  more  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  terms  employed  hj  the 
washers  for  their  tools  and  operations,  he  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  collect  some,  if  not  many,  other  such  antique  terms.  In  an 
excellent  work  on  the  French  Pyrenees,  by  Eugene  Trutat,  he  describes 
the  gold  washings  at  Famiers  in  the  Comt6  de  Foix,  and  gives  the 
following  names  of  the  tools  employed  by  the  washers : — 

The ''  andusa" — '*  A  shovel  having  the  edges  turned  up  at  the  sides, 
by  about  4  lines,  9^  inches  long  by  7^  inches  wide,  used  for  the 
removal  of  large  pebbles  which  usually  cover  the  finest  gravel."  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  Celtic  an  tui»^  the  (piece)  laminated,  or 
made  thin." 

**  Balme." — "  Finer  part  of  the  deposit  intermingled  with  masses 
of  pebbles.  "Bal  =  ^a//,"  in  Irish,  means  a  "speck,"  a  "spot," 
Kf  =  a  diminishing  compound  article ;  so  that  "  haltni  "  would  signify 
a  Tery  fine  speck  (such  as  is  usually  presented  by  the  gold  as  the  result 
of  the  washing).  In  the  Cornish  mines,  where  tin  sands  were  usually 
washed  and  separated  by  girls ;  these  were  termed  "  halgirlsJ^ 

The  ^^greffane**  or  ^^ gressdUy — "A  sort  of  wooden  plate,  1  foot 
6  inches  to  1  foot  9  inches  in  diameter,  hollowed  out  to  3  inches  in 
the  centre  for  washing." 

*'  Slane  or  grifEaun,"  is  the  name  given  in  Mayo  to  a  form  of  spade 
or  shovel  without  wings.  (There  is  still  in  use  on  the  washing  floors 
of  the  Cornish  mines  a  shovel  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  as  men- 
tioned for  the  "  grefCane,"  and  used  in  the  same  way,  for  separating  or 
"pamiing  "  fine  ore).  The  other  word,  ^*gressale"  may  be  explained 
by  the  Irish  word  ^^  gris^'  =  tremor,  which  very  exactiy  explains  or 
describes  its  mode  of  action. 

The  "  seudelle  "  ■= "  a  small  wooden  bowl  for  receiving  the  black  sand 
and  (accompanying)  gold."  The  Celtic  word  ^^  scotuiV  =  "  chosen," 
''  elect,'*  explains  suffidentiy  this  term. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Spain  there  is  still  in  use  a  tool  called 
a"/«ytf,"  a  long  two-pronged  fork,  used  for  tilling  ground,  which 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Irish  "  /ay«,"  also  still  in  usage. 

In  the  work  dted  (E.  Trutat,  "Les  Fyren6es"),  the  author 
describes  the  Catalan  forges  still  being  worked  in  the  mountains,  par- 
ticularly at  Sanci6  (Arri^ge),  and  mentions  in  detail  the  ores  and  fuel 
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used,  and  the  names  applied  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fainace.  Fe 
says  (p.  171) : — ''  Dans  le  cas  de  la  '  mine'  (iron  ore)  c'est  ^pig^ne,  les 
minenrs  la  designent  sous  le  nom  de  mine  a  ^gra  de  gahach  *  (graine  de 
bl6  noir) ;  this  is  seemingly  the  Celtic  '  grdn '  =  '  grain,  com,  haul, 
shot,'  and  gabdi«a  smith."  He  adds  : — **  Les  mines  de  fer  de  Eanci6 
ont  6t6  exploit^es  dans  la  plus  haute  antiquity,  et  elles  ont  toujouis 
6t6,  nne  sorte  de  propri6t6  commime,  que  les  habitants  du  pays  ont 
senls  le  droit  d'ezploiter." 

Page  187. — He  describes  one  of  the  qualities  of  iron  obtained  from 
these  forges,  and  gives,  as  the  name,  by  which  it  is  known  in  the 
country,  ^^Cidat,'  which  he  explains  as  a  **  Variety  de  fer  (Catalan) 
qui  casse  &  noir  and  a  yiolette.  C68t  ime  quality  sup6rieure  k  acier 
naturel.  EUe  est  reGherch6e  dans  le  commerce  pour  Tagriculture." 
'^  May  not  this  haye  to  do  with  the  Celtic  Ceaehta  =  '  plough,'  a  plough- 
share." 

The  fame  of  the  Spanish  steels  was  great  in  antiquity,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  point  out  one  of  the  sources  whence  in  all  probability  it 
proceeded,  and  its  connexion  with  Celtic  races. 

At  page  335,  when  speaking  of  the  ''B6amais,"  he  sayB  of 
them: — ''La  race  est  evidemment  une  de  ces  nombreuses  families 
gauloises  qui  occupaient  Textr^me  midi  de  la  province,  connue  sous  le 
nom  d'  '  Acquitaine,'  avant  I'occupation  romaine.  Les  Eenarenses 
(Beamais),  and  les  Osquidates  (habitants  d'Aspe,  d*Ossau,  etBaretous) 
formerent  les  premiers  elements  de  notre  race." 

The  gold  district  of  northern  Spsdn  extends  southwards  into  th* 
province  of  Leon,  as  already  shown,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sil  and  ite 
tributaries,  all  for  the  most  part  carrying  gold  in  workable  quantities, 
at  least  for  peasant  workings,  during  the  summer  months.  It  would 
seem  at  first  sight  that  the  natural  outlet  for  the  trade  in  gold  dust 
from  this  district  should  be  by  the  valley  of  the  Mino,  and  such  may 
have  been  the  route  taken  by  some  of  it,  but  between  the  city  of  Leon 
and  La  Conma  there  exists,  and  has  existed,  from  remote  antiquity,  a 
trade  route  by  which  most  of  the  trajfic  of  merchandise  between  these 
two  points  has  been  customarily  carried  on.  Gadow,  in  the  work 
already  cited  (**In  Northern  Spain"),  p.  171,  when  describing  the 
province  or  kingdom  of  Leon,  says: — "The  old  kingdom  of  Leon  is 
connected  with  Galicia  by  one  of  the  most  famous  roads  in  the  whole  of 
Spain.  Practically  the  only  road  mapped  out  by  nature,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  successive  masters,  or  would-be  masters  of  the  north- 
west of  the  Peninsula."  Then,  in  describing  the  "Maragatos,"  in 
whose  hands  this  trade  haa  long  been,  and  the  district  they  inhabit^ 
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the  " Mara^aieria^*  lying  between  Fontefeirada  and  Astorga,  and 
ceineiding  with  the  range  of  the  Montes  de  Leon,  he  says  of  them : — 
''Absolutely  tmstworthy,  honest  and  diligent,  they  haye  in  their 
hands  the  whole  of  the  trade  from  Conma  to  Leon."  They  would  be 
at  present,  and  probably  were  in  the  past,  the  conyeyors  of  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  gold  washings  of  the  Sil  yalleys  to  Corufia,  since  they  are 
recognised  as  a  yery  distinct  and  well  marked  race,  haying  peculiar 
babits  and  holding  themselyes  somewhat  apart,  and,  in  consequence, 
baling  attracted  the  attention  of  the  trayellers  who  haye  undertaken 
to  describe  these  parts  of  Spain.  Ford,  in  his  delightful  book, 
"  Gatherings  from  Spain,"  giyes  an  elaborate  account  of  these  people. 
(Gadow,  work  cited,  p.  175).  It  has  been  sought  to  connect  them 
with  the  Berbers  as  to  their  origin,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
may  represent  the  remains  of  that  Milesian  colony  which  came  from 
tile  Mediterranean  and  settled  in  Gkdicia  under  ^*  Bartha,**  and  which 
peopled  ancient  Galicia,  that  is,  a  district  comprehending  not  only  the 
present  proyince,  but  also  a  considerable  part  of  Asturias  and  the 
proyince  of  Leon,  '4ts  boundaries  haying  been  on  the  south  the 
riyer  Douro,  on  the  north-east  the  riyer  Nayia,  and  on  the  east  the 
mountains  of  the  Asturias,  or  Asturians,  so  that  it  corresponded  almost 
exactly  to  the  modem  Galicia,  with  the  addition  on  the  south  of  the 
Portaguese  proyinces  of  Entre  Deuro  e  Minho  and  Tras  os  Montes, 
and  on  the  east  of  some  small  portions  of  Asturias  and  Leon.  Some- 
times a  wider  extent  was  assigned  to  the  country,  so  as  to  include  the 
Astuies."» 

That  a  Celtic  people  worked  the  mines  abounding  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  more  particularly  the  gold  mines  or  washings,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  local  names  of  riyers  and  tools  already  referred  to,  and  that  Coruna 
was  a  point  of  outlet  for  those  metals  and  ores  during  the  period  that 
it  was  frequented  by  the  Phoenicians  may  also  be  admitted,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  seryed  as  a  basis  for  maritime  explorations  and  ex- 
peditions by  this  remarkable  people  putting  them  in  relation  with  all 
the  accessible  ports  of  north  Spain  and  those  of  the  west  coast  of 
France  or  Gaul.  A  trace  of  this  intercourse  is  probably  preseryed  in 
the  name  of  yessels  which  are  in  use  along  the  northern  coast  of  Spain, 
and  which,  by  reason  of  their  size  and  qualities,  are  adapted  for  the 
navigation  of  its  ports  and  harbours.  They  are  called  **lanehai" 
(Bug.  launch,  Fr.  lanches),  and  are  about  the  size  and  style  of  the 

>  Dion  Caas.  xzzyii.  68 ;  Plin.  iii.  8,  s.  4 ;  xix.  1,  b.  2).  (Smith's  "  Dictionary 
<rf  An.  Q«)gnphy.") 
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Penzance  herring  boats,  that  is,  from  25  to  30  tons  capacity,  oanying 
two  log  sails,  and  decked  forward  and  aft.  The  word  may  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic,  hng  and  «Mfi=  *'  old  ships,"  and  if  this  be  correct 
it  offers  another  connecting  link  in  the  relations  between  north  Spain 
and  Great  Britain.  By  the  intercourse  of  this  class  of  vessel  with  the 
coast  of  Oanl  the  Fhcenicians  soon  became  aware  of  the  existence  of, 
and  the  routes  leading  to,  the  British  Isles,  and  the  products  to  be 
obtained  therefrom. 

If,  therefore,  subsequently  to  their  establishment  at  Coruna,  a 
period  of  quite  abnormal  drought  set  in,  affecting  disastrously  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  lasting  during  quite  an  unheard  of 
auccession  of  years,  and  forced  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to 
emigrate,  it  can  easily  be  conceived  that  Goruiia  became  a  port  of  em- 
barkation, since  there  would  not  only  be  found  vessels  able  to  carry 
the  emigrants  to  other  lands,  but  a  knowledge  of  distant  countries 
where  more  favourable  conditions  of  life  could  be  found,  and  where 
the  mining  and  metallurgical  experience  acquired  in  Spain  could  be 
turned  to  account  and  trading  stations  established. 

According  to  the  article  on  the  British  Isles  in  Smith's  '*  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography,"  and  in  treating  of  the  tin  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians  with  Cornwall,  it  is  stated : — **  In  round  numbers  we  may 
lay  the  beginning  of  the  Phoenician  intercourse  with  Cornwall  at  B.C. 
1000."  It  is  further  stated : — **  It  must  have  been  either  an  instinct 
or  an  accident  that  brought  the  first  vessel  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  coast  of  Cornwall." 

Further,  the  writer  says : — **  The  earliest  gloss  that  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  geography  of  Britain  is  the  word  *  CassitertdeSj^  for  it  must 
be  observed  that  while  the  word  *  Brittania '  is  non-existent  in 
Herodotus,  the  Orphic  extract  (given  in  the  article)  knows  only  the 
Irish  (lemian)  isles.  Now  this  word  (Cassiterides),  though  bearing 
on  Britain,  is  no  British  word.  It  is  the  oriental  term  Kastira,  Were 
the  word  British  in  origin  we  should  be  enabled  to  enhance  the 
antiquity  of  the  Cornish  tin  trade,  since  the  word  '  KtusiUros '  occurs 
both  in  Homer  and  in  Hesiod,  who  shall  say,  however  much  the 
possibilities  may  be  in  favour  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  tin  being 
Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian,  i.e.  Malayan.  The  tin  trades  may  have 
been  concurrent,  the  Eastern  one  the  oldest,  at  least  that  is  what  is 
auggested  by  the  name." 

The  writer  seems  here  to  ignore  the  other  sources  of  tin,  which 
may  have  been  and  probably  were  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  those  of 
Spain  (environs  of  Salamanca)  and  the  north-west  of  Gaul.     These 
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would  hare  become  known  to  the  FhoenicianB  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
trade  along  the  west  coast  of  Spain  from  Cadiz  to  Comna,  later  on  as 
regards  Oaul,  when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  northern  coast  of 
bpain  and  the  western  coast  of  Gaul.  If,  therefore,  their  arrival  or 
first  trading  with  Cornwall  be  placed  '^  roughly"  about  1000  B.C.,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  their  previous  acquaintance  with  the  west 
coast  of  Spain,  and  the  north  coast  of  same  at  a  still  earlier  date,  and 
to  place  this  acquaintance  even  earlier  than  the  date  usually  given  for 
the  foundation  of  Cadi2,  viz.  1 100  B.C.,  since  it  is  hardly  to  be  assumed 
that  that  city  was  founded  immediately  on  their  passing  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  rather  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  extent  of  their  trade 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  country  had  developed  to  the  point  of 
giving  rise  to  its  foundation.  These  are  the  considerations  which,  along 
with  other  reasons  already  dwelt  upon  led  the  writer  of  the  present 
paper  to  place  the  arrival  of  the  Milesian  colony  iu  Ireland  somewhat 
about  the  twelfth  century  b.c. 

Taking  Professor  O'Curry's  ^'Lectures  on  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Irish "  as  a  guide,  we  have  the  following  as  the  first 
mention  of  the  working  of  gold  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6  : — "  The  next 
entry  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  authorities,  throwing  any  light  upon 
the  progress  of  our  early  civilization,  is  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Kign  of  Tigheammas  MTollaigh,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Milesian 
iings  of  Ireland.  Tigheammas,  who  was  of  the  race  of  Eremon, 
hecame  king  in  the  year  of  the  world  3580,  according  to  the  '  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,'  or  3089,  according  to  the  chronology  followed 
hy  M^Geoghegan,  that  is  about  1620  years  B.C.  according  to  the  former, 
or  915  B.C.  according  to  the  latter  authority.  And  this  king  is  every- 
where recorded  as  having  been  the  first  to  discover  gold  and  to  work 
gold  mines  in  this  country.  The  precise  situation  of  these  original 
gold  mines  is  not  laid  down  for  us ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  in 
the  forests  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Liff ey ;  that  the  ore 
was  smelted  by  a  worker  in  metals  of  the  name  of  Juchaden,  who  was 
a  native  of  that  district.  We  may  therefore  fairly  infer  that  the  gold 
itself  was  discovered  in  Leinster,  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
our  finding  the  people  of  Laighin  or  Leinster,  called  afterwards 
*  Lai^hnigh-an-oir,*  or  the  Lagenians  of  the  Gold,  because  as  it  is 
stated,  it  was  in  their  country  that  gold  was  first  discovered  in 
Krinn." 

To  this  same  monarch  is  attributed  the  introduction  of  ornamental 
drinking-cups,  and  of  colours  in  dress,  as  well  as  ornaments  of  broodies 
of  gold  and  silver. 
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Page  7. — "In the  year  of  the  world  3872  (t.*.  132 b.c,  acooidingto 
^['Geoghegan's  Chronology)  died  the  monarch  Muinemon,  of  the  raoe 
of  Eber.  It  was  this  Muinemon  who  first  caused  chains  of  gold  to  be 
worn  on  the  necks  of  kings  and  chiefs  in  Erinn.  About  the  year  3870 
died  Mainmario,  King  of  Munster,  of  the  line  of  Eber.  He  was  the 
first  that  purchased  gold  and  silver  in  Erinn.  In  the  year  3882  (b.c. 
122)  died  the  monarch  FaiUdem-daid  (t.^.the  'Man  of  the  red-ringed 
hands/  of  the  line  of  Eber.  He  was  the  first  that  caused  rings  of 
gold  to  be  worn  on  the  fingers  of  the  nobles  of  Erinn." 

"In  the  year  of  the  world  4463  (a.d.  459)  died  the  monarch 
Lughaid  Laigne,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  after  a  reign  of  seyen  years.  He 
was  the  first  that  invented  bronze  and  bronze  spears  in  Erin." 

0' Curry  gives  the  following  details  conceniing  the  localities  in 
which  gold  was  worked  in  Ireland,  which  may  not  be  wanting  in 
interest  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  vol.  in.,  p.  204: — "He  men- 
tions '  Credne^^  the  celebrated  ^  cerd^  or  goldsmith  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danann.  His  name  was  derived  from  '  credh/  the  ore  of  the  precious 
metals  in  which  he  worked." 

Page  205.—"  The  bog  of  CuUen  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Cullen, 
barony  of  Clanwilliam,  and  county  Tipperary,  and  on  the  immediate 
1  order  of  the  county  of  Limerick.  From  time  immemorial  gold  has  been 
found  in  all  conditions  of  preparation  from  the  primitive  ore  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  fashioned  ornaments,  nay  even  to  the  very  crucibles. 
Small  bronze  saucepans,  with  the  gold  arrested  in  its  progress  of 
smelting  or  boiling,  have  been  found  in  this  bog  and  its  neighbour- 
hood." 

Page  207. — "  There  was  anciently  in  this  district  a  small  chief- 
tancy  called  *  Cerdraighe^  that  is,  *  the  territory  of  the  yolditnithsJ 
The  Cerdraighe  of  Tulach-Gossa  were  named  *  Cerdraighe,'  because 
every  man  of  them  was  a  eerd  or  *  goldsmith '  for  seven  generations." 

Page  208.—"  And  so  we  find  that  the  trade  and  art  of  gold  manu- 
facture,  if  not  of  gold  molting  and  mining,  was  carried  on  in  this 
district,  probably  on  this  very  spot,  during  the  long  period  of  221  years 
from  234  a.d.  to  474." 

It  is  worth  mentioning  here  that  the  mineral  district  of  silver 
mines  in  the  county  Tipperary  is  only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to 
the  north  of  Cullen,  and  that  the  ancient  mineral  land  of  "  Mianus," 
now  Meanus,  in  the  county  Limerick,  is  only  about  the  same  distance 
to  the  west  of  that  town. 

Page  210.— The  first  **  Cerd  "  is  Creidne,  who  takes  his  name  from 
"  Credh"  which  signifies  the  ore  of  copper,  gold,  silver,  &o.      The 
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aitiBt  IB  xnentioiLed  in  the  oldest  historical  tract  that  we  now  poBsesR ; 
the  battle  of  the  Southern  Magh  Tureadh,  fought  between  the 
PirbolgB  and  the  Tuatha  de  Danann.  His  scales,  weights,  and 
measares  are  mentioned  in  our  ancient  laws,  and  his  decisions  about 
metals  and  metallui^  have  been  acted  upon  in  Brehon  law,  almost 
down  to  our  own  time. 

"  Credne  wm  drowned — 
The  cuxming  *  Cerd ' — ^upon  the  wide 
Sea  of  dangerous  waters 
Whilst  bringing  over  golden  ore 
Into  Erin  out  of  Spain.*' 

The  last  line  is  singularly  interesting,  as  showing  the  connexion 
between  Ireland  and  Spain  as  regards  the  art  of  metallurgy  in 
particttlaTy  and  bears  directly  on  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper. 
The  question  is  suggested  by  it :  From  what  point  of  Spain  was  the 
ore  being  brought?  "The  wide  sea  of  dangerous  waters  "may  be 
simply  a  poetical  expression,  and  point  to  no  sea  in  particular,  but 
it  is  well  qualified  to  characterize  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  so 
far  would  point  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain  as  the  place  from  which 
the  '^  golden  ore "  was  being  brought.  It  has  been  already  agreed 
that  gold  was  worked  in  the  Pyrenees  by  Celtic  or  Ibero-Celtic  tribes, 
and  extracts  are  given  from  Trutat's  "  Pyrenees  '*  to  that  effect.  Now 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees  still  known  by  the  local  name, 
"  La  Cerdagne,  or  in  Spanish  La  Cerdaiia" ;  it  is  thus  described  in  the 
**  Dictionaire  de  Geographical  University,"  already  cited.  "  Pays  situ6 
sur  les  deux  yersants  des  Pyren6es  orientales  (en  France,  Bousillon,  en 
Espagne,  Catalogue),  dans  les  yallees  superieures  du  Segre  et  de  la  Tet. 
Les  villes  principales  sent,  en  France,  Saillagouse  and  Montlouis ;  et 
en  Espagne,  Puycerda  et  Livia  ou  Llivia,  Cette  derm^re  presente  cette 
particularite,  qu'elle  forme  une  enclave  espagnole,  compl^tement 
entouree  par  le  territoire  fran<jais  du  Department  des  Pyrenees 
Orientales.  La  Cerdagne  garde  le  nom  des  Ancieus  Ceretani, 
peuplade  de  sang  Iberien,  La  plupart  de  ses  bourgs  et  villages,  sent 
snjets  a  de  tr^s  longs  hivers,  et  le  climat  est  tres  froid  d  cause  de 
Textr^me  altitude  du  sol.  On  y  parle  plus  on  moins  le  frangais  au  N. 
Tespagnol  au  S.,  nuds  la  langue  national  est  encore  le  Catalan." 

An  examination  of  the  map  of  the  Pyrenees  shows  that  this 
district  lies  near  the  sources  of  the  Ariege,  and  not  far  from  the 
Comte  de  Foix,  the  gold  washings  of  which  have  been  referred  as 
fmnishing  Celtic  terms  for  the  tools  therein  used  by  the  washers. 
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Now  the  diminutiTe  of  '*  Ceid  "  is  "  Cerdan,"  and  "  Cerdafia  "  or  "  La 
Cerdagne  "  would  be  territory  inliabited  by  the  "  CeidB  "  or  **  Ceidans," 
and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  tribes 
which  inhabited  these  elevated  peaks  and  valleys  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Pyrenees  wherever  metals  were  to  be  fonnd,  and  worked 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  wealth  in  metalliferous  ores  of  the  whole 
chain  has  already  been  insisted  upon. 

The  conclusion  which  we  may  come  to  is,  that  seemingly  the 
Milesians  introduced  the  art  of  working  gold  into  Ireland,  and  that 
they  had  acquired  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  which  they  are  said  to  have  visited.  TaMng 
the  date  assigned  for  the  reign  of  Tigheammas  by  M'Geoghegan,  and 
mentioned  by  O'Curry  as  915  b.c,  and  adding  the  years  whicli 
represent  the  reigns  of  the  preceding  kings  mentioned  by  Keating,  in 
the  "  tables  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  "  which  is  given  in  his  history, 
and  which  amount  to  129,  between  Heber  and  Tigheammas,  there 
results  as  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Milesians  in  Ireland,  1044  b.c. 
Going  back  about  two  generations  from  this  date,  to  the  arrival  of  the 
colony  in  northern  Spain,  and  their  settlement  there  under  Eartha,  we 
have  the  date  of  1200  (approx.)  b.c,  which  fairly  corresponds  with 
that  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  great  famine  in  Spain. 
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THE  DEXTERA  D^  SCULPTURED  ON  THE  HIGH  CROSSES 
OF  IRELAND.  Bx  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  BIGGER,  M.R.I.A., 
F.R.S.A.L 

[Bead  Apul  9ts,  1900.] 

So  far  as  I  can  at  present  ascertain,  we  have  only  three  examples  of  the 

srmbol  known  as  the  Dextera  Dei,  or  Right  Hand  of  God  carved  upon 

the  high  crosses  of  Ireland,  nor  have  I  observed  it  in  any  other  sculpture 

anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century  in  this  country.     It  occurs  on  the 

Cross  of  Muiredach  at  Monasterboice,  on  the  Cross  of  King  Fland  at 

Clonmacnoise,  and  on  the  Cross  in  KeUs  street.     The  two  former  are 

by  far  the  most  remarkable  in  form  and  in  the  position  they  occupy 

upon  the  Cross  itself.    In  each  case  they  are  on  the  underside  of  one 

of  the  arms  with  the  wrist  towards  the  shaft  as  if  to  symbolize  the 

Hand  of  God  supporting  the  Cross ;  they  are  distinct  and  alone,  not 

being  connected  with  any  other  subject,  and  represent  the  full  Hand, 

all  the  fingers  extended.     Both  are  surrounded  with  ornamental 

circles  or  nimbi,  that  of  Monasterboice  being  more  ornamental  than 

the  other.    Both,  however,  bear  one  distinct  feature,  which  is  this, 

they  must  either  represent  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  or  the  back  of 

the  right  hand,  as  the  thumb  is  depicted  on  the  left  side. 

If  the  latter,  which  is  more  probable,  then  the  idea  suggested  of 
the  Hand  of  (rod  supporting  the  Cross  is  the  more  apparent,  for  the 
aim  of  the  cross  leans  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  back  is 
exposed  to  view.  We  do  not  consider  it  was  ever  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  left  hand. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kells  Cross  representation,  the  subject  is  quite 
differently  treated.  To  the  left  is  a  large  bearded  figure  holding 
something  like  a  square,  below  which  kneel  two  figures,  the 
"square"  forms  a  comer  in  which  is  the  Dextera  Dei,  with  the  wrist 
to  the  upper  comer  and  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers  hangmg 
down ;  the  other  two  fingers  are  closed  on  the  palm  as  in  the  act  of 
blessing.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  position  of  the  fingers 
approach  more  nearly  the  Greek  form  of  blessing  than  the  Latin  form, 
and  there  is  no  nimbus. 
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This  Ib  unmistakably  a  right  hand  with  the  palm  exposed  to  view, 
and  quite  different  from  the  other  two.  The  whole  scene  forms  one  of 
the  panels  on  the  side  of  the  Cross,  but  what  subject  is  represented  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

As  pure  symbolism  on  our  High  Crosses  is  not  commonly  met  with, 
it  makes  one  dwell  the  more  on  the  extraordinary  character  and 


Jkgtera  Dei  oa  the  Cross  of  Muiredaoh  at  Monasterboice. 


position  of  the  representations  here  described.  So  far  as  I  can  find, 
neither  in  England,  nor  yet  on  the  Continent,  is  the  symbol  usually 
depicted  as  at  Monasterboice  and  Clonmacnoise.  The  Kells  figure  is 
the  usual  one,  and  it  is  often  met  with,  particularly  on  the 
Continent.     The  symbol  is  not  recorded  from  Scotland  at  all. 

The   other  Christian  symbols  found  are,  the  Dove  at  Clonmao- 
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noise;  the  A  gnus  Dei  at  Eells  and  Dnrrow;  the  Fish  at  Kells;  the 
Trinity  at  Durrow,  and  the  symbols  of  the  four  EviojgplistB  at  Duleek* 
i  here  may  be  others. 


DexUra  Dei  on  the  Cross  of  King  Fland  at  Clonmacnoise. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  very  few  symbols  are  cut  upon  our 
crotseB  in  comparison  with  the  other  European  countries,  where  all  tlie 
blown  symbols  are  recorded  times  without  number,  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  the  (jucstion  of  the  origin  of  this  device.     In 
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Psalm  czTiii.,  y.  16,  we  read :  <'  The  Eight  Hand  of  the  Lord  hath  t3ie 
pre-eminence.  •  •  •  The  Bight  Hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mighty 


Dextera  Dei  on  the  Cross  in  the  Street  of  Kells. 

things  to  pass."  But  here  the  Psalmist  was  doubtless  only  using  an 
old-world  figurative  expression  signifying  power  and  strength,  whilst 
Saint  Peter  says  ''  by  the  Right  Hand  of  God  exalted  "  (Acts  ii.  23). 
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The  Semitic  origin  of  the  symbol,  howeyer,  caimot  be  denied. 
Upon  an  Assyrian  obelisk  two  hands  are  shown  issuing  from  a  solar 
disk.' 

It  appeals  amongst  the  Ghaldaeans.' 

According  to  Lenormant,  the  celebrated  pyramid  of  Borsippa  was 
called  ''  the  Temple  of  the  Eight  Hand,"  and  one  of  the  names  of 
Babylon  was  **  the  city  of  the  Hand  of  Ann,"  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  of  "  the  Celestial  Hand."' 

The  band  uplifted  towards  the  sky  is  an  oft-repeated  image  on  the 
£x  Yoto  of  Carthage,  and  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  figured  on 
nadye  houses  in  Palestine  and  Morocco  to  ward  off  eyil  spirits,  and  in 
our  own  day  is  used  when  taking  an  oath  by  certain  religious  bodies. 
Jews  and  Mahomedans  also  swear  with  uplifted  hand,  as  did  many  of 
the  early  pagan  races.  Of  course  we  are  all  ^uniliar  with  the  Old 
Testament  scene  of  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's  feast 
{tide  Daniel  y.  6). 

A  similar  power  was  belieyed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  chief- 
tains of  Australia  after  death,  when  they  were  detached  from  the  body 
and  preseryed  by  the  tribe  ;  and  eyen  in  Ireland  we  find  elaborately 
wrought  reliquaries  made  to  contain  the  hands  of  saints  and  holy 
persons. 

A  hand  also  decorates  the  pedestal  of  the  Holy  Tree  in  a  bas-relief 
at  Bharhut.* 

In  these  cases  the  full  hand  is  shown  with  the  fingers  extended  as 
at  Clonmacnoise  and  Monasterboice* 

The  hand  almost  as  often  as  the  eagle  surmounted  the  Eomun 
standard,  and  in  such  case  symbolised  power  and  triumph. 

In  a  miniature  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  Bibliotheque  I^ationale 
of  Paris,  the  Diyine  Hand  is  depicted  in  the  centre  of  a  nimbus,  with  a 
Cross  emanating  from  the  clouds.^  This  hand  is  similar  to  that  of 
KcUs  in  that  only  the  back  is  shown. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  hand  was  inyariably  shown  in 
Christian  times  down  to  the  eleyenth  century,  and  no  other  representa- 
tion of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  is  oyer  found  until  after  that  period. 

*G.  Bawlinson,  '*  The  Fiye  Great  Monarchs,"  toI.  2,  p.  233. 

*Lag»rd,  "Mithra/'  pi.  xxyii.,  fig.  6. 

> Gazette  An:heologique,  1877,  p.  31. 
V I  «For  thete  references.  Bee  **  The  Migration  of  Symbols,"  by  the  Count  Goblet 
d'AlTieUa. 

^Se«  *«  Christian  Iconography,"  Sidon  and  Stokes,  vol.  i.,  pp.  55,  202,  204-6, 
210. 
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In  '^  Symbols  and  EmblemB,"  by  Elizabeth  Twining,  there  is  an 
illustrated  list  of  the  hand  as  it  appears  in  various  places,  mostly  in 
Italy,  but  one  from  the  l^orman  Abbey  Church  of  Homsey,  Hampshire, 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  subjects  of  this  paper;  it  appears  above 
the  Crucifixion  with  all  the  fingers  extended  downwards,  the  wrist 
surrounded  by  conventional  clouds.  J.  Homilly  Allen,  in  ^'  Christian 
Symbolism,"  p.  165,  illustrates  this  also,  and  gives  numerous  other 
instances  of  the  Dextera  Dei.  A  hand  in  benediction  appears  above 
a  Saint  Andrew  Crucifixion  in  the  twelfth  century  seal  of  Wells 
Cathedral. 

Nowhere  can  I  find  any  examples  similar  in  form  and  position  to 
those  of  Monastcrboice  and  Clonmacnoise,  so  they  may  may  be  taken  as 
perfectly  unique  in  Christian  art  and  symbolism.  In  later  years 
{eirca  1335)  we  find  the  O'Neills  of  TJlBter  bearing  the  right  hand  as 
an  emblem,  the  definite  origin  of  which  we  know  not,  but  we  may 
surmise  it  to  have  been  to  them  a  sacred  symbol  of  Divine  strength  and 
assistance.  It  may  have  been  brought  to  Ireland  by  the  Phoenicians. 
The  later  myth  connected  with  the  bleeding  left  hand  must  be  thrown 
aside  as  of  recent  growth.' 

I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  John 
Kingcomb,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  of  Kells,  for  assistance  in  writing 
this  paper. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  and  read,  "  Horns  of  Honour,"  by 
F.  J.  Elworthy  (Murray,  1900)  has  appeared.  It  is  largely  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  is  copiously  illustrated,  conclusively  proving  the 
extremely  ancient  character  of  this  symbol  and  its  wide  distribution 
amongst  the  early  nations  of  the  world  long  anterior  to  Christian 
times.  I  had  no  idea  when  writing  this  paper  that  so  many  pagan 
examples  of  the  hand  were  in  eidstence,  or  that  its  veneration  had  been 
so  universal.  It  is  a  most  instructive  example  of  the  adaptation  by 
Christians  of  a  symbol  sacred  before  their  time,  and  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  writer  of  the  book  does  not,  however, 
refer  to  the  Irish  Christian  examples  I  have  described,  so  he  was 
doubtless  imaware  of  their  existeuce. 


»B.  X.  F.  C.  rroceedings,   1892-3,  p.   613.     "The  Eed  Hand,"  by  John 
Vinycomb.  •     • 
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DOLMENS    AT    BALLYCROUM,    NEAR    FEAKLE,    COUNTY 
CLARE.     By  T.  J.  WESTROPP,  M.A. 

[Read  Apuxi.  23kd,  1900.] 

NoBTE  of  the  village  of  Feakle,  in  the  ancient  district  of  Tnath 
Vnghty,  forming  the  southern  region  of  the  hilly  district  of  Slieve 
Anghty,  hetween  the  counties  of  (Mway  and  Clare,  lie  three  dolmens, 
the  subject  of  this  Paper.^ 

They  are  reached  by  a  road  winding  up  the  green  slopes  of  the 
i  ills,  to  the  north  of  the  parish  church  of  Feakle,  and  commanding  a 
iine  open  Tie^w  across  the  plains  of  Clare  to  Slieve  Bemagh  and  the 
Nhannon.  The  parish  of  Feakle  (Fechill,  1302)  is  not  rich  in  anti- 
quities, and  probably  the  facts  of  its  unusual  size,  and  the  absence  of 
any  ancient  church  in  the  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  south  of 
longh  Graney,  implies  its  wild  and  scantily  peopled  condition  in  early 
Christian  times.  This  evidently  continued  to  later  days  as  is  shown 
by  the  uniiBual  scarcity  of  the  peel  towers,  so  common  in  other 
districts,  only  one  site  remaining  in  the  parish  which  is  in  extent 
about  8  miles  square.  The  numerous  names  compounded  of  Derry  and 
Buira,  lying  along  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  tell  of  numerous  and 
probably  nearly  unbroken  oak  forests.  Indeed,  the  district  must  have 
hcen  thickly- wooded  from  the  days  when  huge  elks  were  engulphed 
in  its  bogs  down  to  the  last  century. 

Early  legend  connects  the  name  Aughty  with  "  Echtge  the 
awful,"  a  lady  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  daughter  of  Nuad  Silver 
fiand,'  who  was  a  lover  of  the  cup  bearer  of  Sengann  and  Gann,  the 
tribal  ancestors  of  the  Siol  Gangain — the  Ganganoi  of  Ptolemy's  Atlas. 

Our  annalists  state  that  the  lake  of  Lough  Graney  burst  out  with 
numerous  other  lakes  in  other  places,  about  700  years  before  our  era. 
In  the  historic  period  no  events  of  much  importance  occurred  in  its 
i  orders,  and  in  its  few  records  its  loneliness  and  wildncss  are  usually 

'Ordnance  Surrey  Map,  County  Clare,  No.  19. 

'"SilYa  Gadelica,*'  vol.  ii.,  p.  126.  Caeilte  also  mentionB  a  place,  Cuaille 
^^hepain,  south  of  Lough  Graney,  whe^  Cbepan  Mac  Moma  fell. 
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mentioned  in  emphatic  language.  The  '*  Colloquy  of  the  Ancients  " 
tells  of  the  seyere  winter  when  "  the  stag  of  frigid  Echtge's  summit 
catches  the  chorus  of  the  wolves."^  The  "  Wars  of  Turlough"  again 
and  again  relate  how  the  Macnamaras  and  O'Briens  fled  to  the  old 
woods,  when  the  Clan  of  Brien  Eoe  and  its  English  allies,  the  De 
Clares  of  Bunratty,  proved  too  strong  for  them.  In  1277,  the 
Macnamaras  flee  into  '^  Echtge's  dense  forest  and  leafy  foliage"  ;  it 
afforded  them  safety  in  1280,  and  again  in  the  severe  winter  of  1315, 
'*  hy  Echtge's  shortest  tracks,  in  the  fast  woods  they  made  their  dose 
set  camp ;  in  this  stress  and  jeopardy,  they  passed  the  cold-winded, 
dark-visaged  winter."  At  last  fortune  changed,  and  their  enemies  in 
their  turn  sought  the  friendly  shelter  in  their  wild  and  harassed  retreat 
under  Brian  Bawn  from  Burren  to  the  fords  of  Killaloe  in  1316, 
**  until  in  Echtge's  hlue  ridges,  wind-tormented,  cold,  and  with 
huttressed  sides  they  found  a  resting  place." 

To  Echtge's  forests  Prince  Murchad  O'Brien  and  his  adherents 
carried  the  cattle  spoil  of  the  Normans,  and  from  them  they  made 
their  forced  march  a  few  days  later  in  May,  1318,  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Sir  Richard  De  Clare,  at  Dysert  O'Dea. 

The  rental  of  the  Macnamaras,  about  1380,  mentions  only  ten  out 
of  the  ninety  townlands  of  the  parish,  and  even  these  lie  chiefly  round 
Feakle  and  Pahy,  where  traces  of  ancient  occupation  occur.  Indeed, 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  no  English  or  Irish  families  of  note 
seem  to  have  fixed  their  residence  in  the  lonely  valleys ;  nevertheless, 
the  dolmens  and  rock-markings  of  Dromandoora  already  described  in 
these  Proceedings,  the  cists  at  Corracloon  and  the  townland  noted  in 
this  Paper,  together  with  a  few  forts,  show  that,  in  very  early  days,  a 
few  adventurous  mortals  dwelt  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests. 

Driving  up  the  pass  we  get  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the  distant 
Lough  Graney,  the  ancient  Lough  Bo  Girre'  embosomed  in  the  wooded 
hills  of  Caher,  and  note  the  blocks  of  the  defaced  dolmen  of  Corracloon 
rising  above  the  thick  furze  bushes  on  the  rounded  hill  to  our  right* 
We  cross  the  little  mountain  stream  and  winding  valley  of  Glsn- 
bonnive,  and  then  ascend  the  fields  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  finding 
a  rude  track  used  by  turf -cutters  which  brings  us  to  the  boggy  basin 
where  these  dolmens  lie,  in  the  townland  of  Ballycroum.. 

This  Paper  is  mainly  intended  to  correct  a  vague  and  misleading 
description,  and  a  fanciful  theory  set  forth  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 


» **  Silva  Gadelica."     **  Colloquy  of  the  Ancients,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  192. 
»  Silva  Gadelica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126. 
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Letters ; '  this  has  unfortunately  been  published  by  Mr.  Borlase  ^ 
without  a  personal  visit,  and  owing  to  its  wide  dissemination  has  been 
quoted,  and  in  one  instance  has  already  been  used  as  the  basis  of  a 
farther  theory.'  It  therefore  seems  necessary,  despite  the  proverbial 
difficulty  of  stopping  an  error  once  it  gets  into  print,  to  supply  careful 
plans  and  information,  and  point  out  the  deficiencies  of  O'Donovan'a 
description  and  the  consequent  untenable  nature  of  his  theory. 

He  writes — "  Tobar  Ghraine,  i.e.  Grania's  well,  which  is,  perhaps^ 
the  most  curious  in  Ireland  as  resembling  almost  in  every  particular 
instance  the  well  called  the  '  the  King  of  the  Waters*^  in  the  Book  of 


ToBBBOBAiaA.    Fbom  thb  £a8t. 
(Altotr  Ultach  on  the  mound.) 

Armagh.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  bog  about  tkiuu  miles  from 
the  village  of  Feakle.  It  is  a  square  well  measuring  5  feet  every 
▼ay,  and  constructed  of  stones  placed  on  their  edges,  and  covered  at 
the  top  with  a  large  flag  laid  horizontally,  and  measuring  8  feet  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  and  7  feet  6  inches  from  east  to  west,  and 

1M88.  K.  I.  A.,  14  B  24,  p.  166.  »  '^Dolmens  of  Ireland,"  p.  96. 

*B.8.  A.  I.  Journal,  1899,  pp.  63,  123. 

*" Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick"  (Ed.  Whitley  Stokes),  pp.  122  and  123» 
The  '*Rez  Aquanim"  waa  four-cornered,  and  had  a  square  slab  on  top  with  a  slit. 
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18  inches  in  thickneBS.  This  flag  is  of  grit,  and  covers  the  whole  well 
except  a  small  hole  at  the  west  endy  in  which  particular  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  *  King  of  the  Waters,'  which  was  completely  covert 
overhead  with  a  large  square  slah,  excepting  in  one  place  where  there 
was  a  split  through  which  people  If  ere  wont  to  drop  into  the  well 
offerings  of  gold  and  silYer.  Tober  grania,  though  not  named  after 
any  saint,  is  much  resorted  {sic)  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  pagan  well  worshipped  by  the  Hydro- 
lators  of  ancient  Ireland.  It  is  strange  to  find  it  so  near  Loch  GFreine, 
which  seems  to  have  deriyed  its  name  from  heliolatry."'  He  then 
gives  a  much  more  careful  and  accurate  description  of  Altoir  Olltach, 
"the  Ultonian  Altar." 


Plan  of  Dolmen  of  Tobergrnnia. 


O'Donovan  must  have  written  from  "  forgotten  memory,'*  judging 
from  his  statement  that  the  well  is  5  feet  square.  It  is  actually  a 
tapering  cist  of  the  most  ordinary  type  of  the  dolmens  in  this  district, 
with  antae  to  the  west  end ;  it  is  8  feet  long  internally,  tapering  from 
4  feet  2  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches  eastward ;  each  side  is  formed  of  two 
blocks,  and  there  is  a  single  block  at  the  west  end  with  a  semi-circular 
** scoop"  out  of  the  end  not  unparalleled  in  other  cromlechs  in  the 
same  county.'    These  opes  may  have  been  "ghost-doors,"  and  may 


*  This  view  he  contradicts  a  few  lines  lower  down,  stating  that  the  lake  isnamed 
after  the  district  of  Grian  Echtghe. 
'  Deerpark  and  Cree?agh,  e,g. 
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conceiyably  have  been  used  for  insertiiig  ofPerings/  but  their  analogy  to 
the  hole  in  the  cover  of  the  well  of  Slan  is  too  doubtful  for  statement. 
The  holes  so  common  in  the  sides  of  Indian  dolmens  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  island,  and  also  the  fact  that  at  least  several  of  the 
flolmens  with  ''  scoops  "  were  embedded  in  cairns  and  mounds  renders 
their  use  for  offerings  to  the  dead  dweller  in  tbe  cist  still  more  uncer- 
tain. 

There  are  two  top  slabs,  the  western  overlapping  tbe  eastern,  as  is 
^ometunes  the  case  in  other  dolmens;  the  larger  is  irregular,  its  ex- 
treme measurements  are  7  feet  7  inches  north  and  south  by  7  feet  10 
inches  east  and  west,  and  about  18  inches  thick.  On  the  lower  slab 
rest  a  number  of  offerings  of  the  poorest  description — buttons,  bottles, 
broken  glass  and  crockery,  and  two  very  rude  wooden  crosses,  left  by 
those  who  resorted  to  the  **  well "  for  the  cure  of  their  eyes. 

O'Donovan  found  it  in  good  repute  in  his  day,  but  its  reputation 
has  waned  during  the  intervening  sixty  years,  so  fruitful  of  change  in 
weightier  matters  in  this  coimtry,  and  so  destructive  of  folk-lore  and 
traditional  observance.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  a  few  old  and  poor 
people  come  now  and  then ;  but  a  neighbouring  farmer's  wife,  living 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  well,  though  she  *'  had  heard  people  talk 
ahout  the  cures  of  Tubbergranny,"  and  her  own  eyes  were  weak,  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  it. 

Finally,  the  "  well "  has  no  spring  in  it.  I  have  visited  in  a  wet 
summer  and  in  the  autumn,  and  could  only  detect  surface  water  or  mud 
inside.  It  used,  I  hear,  to  have  water  at  all  times,  but  as  the  peat 
gets  more  and  more  cut  away  it  is  now  practically  dry  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year.  ISo  doubt  when  it  was  made  on  its  little  knoll  a  few  feet 
above  the  present  surface  of  the  bog  the  peat  was  not  so  high  as  in  later 
days,  and  now  the  older  state  of  dryness  is  being  restored. 

Altoib  TJltach  is  still  understood  by  the  peasantry  to  have  de- 
lired  its  name  from  a  priest  who  fled  from  Ulster  to  a  spot  where  the 
penal  laws  were  less  powerful,  and  used  to  celebrate  the  Mass  on  this 
dolmen,  as  a  fellow-priest  used  to  do  on  the  dolmen  of  Knockshanvo, 
on  the  hill  of  Enockaphunta  beyond  Broadford.  The  ''  altar  "  stands 
on  a  '<  saddle  "  (half  way  up  the  slope  of  one  of  the  curious  low  rounded 
knoUs  which  surroimd  the  bog)  and  lies  to  the  west  of  Tobergrania. 
It  commands  a  noble  view  through  the  gaps  between  the  knolls  over 
the  Lakeland  of  Central  Clare,  ^  with  its  bright  blue  streaks  of  the 
lakes  of  Cullaun,  Kilgorey,  Rosslara,  and  many  others  lying  among 

*  i  have  Counted  thirty  Likea  visible  fioin  another  liill  sii  Lough  Ea. 
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the  woods,  while  far  away  lies  the  lake-like  estuary  of  the  Fergus,  with 
its  islands  and  long  reaches  of  the  Shannon.  On  the  hummock  to  the 
north  we  get  an  equally  fine  view  of  Lough  Graney  and  its  glens  and  of 
the  distant  Lough  Derg.  Altoir  TJltach  has,  at  the  north-west  comer, 
a  pillar  2  feet  1  inches  by  1  foot  5  inches,  and  5  feet  high.  The  north 
side  of  the  structure  consists  of  three  slabs  (4  feet  4  inches,  4  feet  10 
inches,  and  4  feet  1  inch  long,  the  middle  one  displaced).  The  two 
eastern  blocks  of  the  south  side  are  in  situ ;  a  gap  8  feet  6  inches  long 
lies  between  them,  and  the  large  western  slab,  which  is  6  feet  8  inches 


LZ} 


rian  of  Dohnen  of  Altoir  Ultach. 

long  and  about  4  feet  high.  One  of  the  side  slabs  6  feet  6  inches  long 
has  been  dragged  out  till  it  lies  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
position.  The  slabs  vary  from  10  to  14  and  16  inches  in  thickness* 
The  structure  is  of  the  usual  plan,  14  feet  long  and  tapering  eastward 
from  6  feet  8  inches  to  2  feet.  The  sides,  as  usual,  get  lower  towards 
the  east,  till  they  scarcely  rise  a  foot  over  the  grassy  sward.  The  roof 
slabs  had  been  removed  before  1839. 

''Debmot  AiTD  Gjunia's  Bed." — The  third  dolmen  lies  almost 
buried  in  heather  and  bilberries  not  far  eastward  from  Altoir  Ultach. 
It  is  not  noted  on  the  maps  or  in  the  Letters  of  the  Survey.     It  is  of 
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the  usual  plan,  one  slab  9  feet  long  to  the  north,  three  to  the  south, 
and  one  to  the  west,  tapering  eastward  from  5  feet  to  3  feet,  and  about 
10  feet  long.     The  oovers  are  gone,  and  it  has  been  dug  up. 

Dennot  and  Grania  are  locally  supposed  to  be  saints.  One  man 
thought  they  had  built  Feakle  church  in  the  old  times.  Eyidently  the 
Ulster  priest  and  the  old  repute  of  the  well,  though  it  had  no  Christian 
dedication,  rehabilitated  the  character  of  the  dolmens  and  their  tradi- 
tioDal  builders,  for  their  Paganism  is  forgotten,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  county,  and  the  older  people  connect 
them  rather  with  the  faith  of  St.  Mochonna  of  Feakle  than  with  that  of 
the  ancient  chieftain's  daughter.  Lady  Qraney — **  who  was  drowned  in 
Lough  Oraney,  washed  down  the  Biver  Graney,  and  buried  in  Tom- 
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Plan  of  Dennot  and  Grania' 6  Bed. 

A  very  old  herdsman  also  told  me  that  Grania  was  one  of  the  saint  < 
who  had  built  the  other  *^  Labbas,"  and  that  the  "  scoop  "  in  the  end 
dab  was  made  by  his  head  when  he  drank  out  of  the  well. 

The  name  Cahergrania  on  the  key  map  has  no  local  existence.  Th(' 
oearest  tiaoe  of  a  stone  fort  is  found  some  miles  to  the  north-east  ou 
the  hill  above  the  trees  and  rhododendrons  of  Caher,  on  the  shore  of 
the  lonely  "  Lake  of  the  Sun,"  in  the  heart  of  Echtghe.» 


^ "  The  Colloquy  of  the  Ancients  "  mentions  thiB  lady  as  daughter  of  Finu. 
'See  Mr.  H.  Knoz'i  interesting  notes  on  the  **  dolmen  well "  of  Tobemahol- 
thora  in  Mayo.    Journal,  Boy.  Soc.  Ant.  Ireland,  1899,  pp.  63  and  127. 
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NOTE  ADDED  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Thb  interest  shown  in  the  statement  as  to  the  occuirence  of  forest 
names  round  Echtghe  encourages  me  to  copy  from  my  notes  tlie 
following  list  of  place  names  round  the  southern  slopes  of  those 
hills:— 

Inchicronan  Parish, — ^Derrynagleera,  Derrynacrogg,  Duira,  Derry- 
Tet,  Derryvinnaun,  Derrygoul,  Derryhamma,  Derry^eagh,  Derrybeg, 
Derryfadda,  Derrynarahny,  Derr3nnore  (2). 

Tulla  PtfmA.— Derryulk  (3),  KyledufE,  Kylemore,  Rosslara,  Derry- 
more  (2),  Derrybeg,  Derrynabrone,  Derrykeadran,  Derrinterriff. 

FeakU  Parish, — Derrynaveagh,  Derryfadda,  Derrycarran,  Dereen- 
dooagh,  Derricnaw,  Killanena,  Oortaderry,  Crossderry,  Derrynaneal, 
Derrynagittagh  (3),  Derryabbert,  Derryvinna,  Derryeaghra,  Derry- 
hehagh,  Derrygravaun,  Deirynaheila,  Derryulk  Derrywillin,  Augha- 
derreen,  Enockbehagh,  and  Corbehagh. 

The  names  stop  abruptly  at  Fcakle  Parish,  there  being  none  in 
Moynoe  Parish,  though  it  runs  for  several  miles  up  the  hills.  One 
name,  Derrycon,  is  found  in  Iniscaltra  Parish. 

Mr.  G.  Elinahan,  on  the  reading  of  the  present  Paper,  stated 
that  he  considered  these  dolmens  to  be  slab  huts  for  deer  stalkers, 
and  that  he  found  pits  near  them  for  the  capture  of  deer.  As  the 
cists  are  identical  with  those  found  in  cairns,  and  with  others  con- 
taining buried  human  skeletons,  I  see  no  reason  for  separating  the 
dolmens  from  the  class  which  they  resemble.  We  would  of  course 
require  some  definite  proof  that  the  ''  pits "  had  not  been  made  by 
turf  diggers. 
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IX. 

ON  THE  KEDUCTION  OF  THE  INTEGEAL  f-^i^ 
TO  A  NXJMBEK  OP  OTHER  INTEGRALS  OF  THE  FORM 
j  J^  WHEN  4>{%)  AND  ^(«)  ARE.  RATIONAL  AND 
INTEGRAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  %  AND  /(«),  A  POLYNOMIAL 
OF  THE  DEGREE  2m.    Br  REV.  W.  R.  ROBERTS,  F.T.C.D. 

[COmtCTKICATEI)    BT  BET.   JOHN   H.    BERXABD,    D.S.] 

[Bead  Jamta&t  22,  1900]. 

1.  In  the  discussion  whioli  follows  we  shall  assume  that  the  roots 
of/(s)  =  6,  which  we  shall  denote  by  ax,  a, .  .  .02.,  are  real,  and  also 
that  the  limiting  values  of  s  in  the  integrals  treated  of  are  also  real. 
We  shall  write,  then, 

/(O  =«^  +  -Pi*--*  +  iV«*-*  +  . . .  +P^  -  i*-a,){%  -  a,)  . . .  («-«,«). 

We  shall  now  let 

r  being  an  integer,  or,  simply  !„  and  Z,  when  we  do  not  wish  to  put 
the  elements  in  eyidence. 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  classify  the  Tarious  elementary  integrals 

[    <h(z)dz 
upon  which  the  general  integral  I -,         discussed  in  this  paper, 

can  be  made  to  depend. 


Let  US,  in  the  first  instance,  suppose  that  the  degree  of  4>  (^)  exceeds 
that  of  i2r  (s) :  in' this '  case,  it  is  well  known  that  vr-^  consists  of  a 
number  of  terms  of  the  type  CiSf,  e,  being  a  constant,  and  of  a  number 
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of  tennB  of  the  type  j — ^-rr;,  e,  being  a  constant,  and  r  and  $  integprs ; 

if,  however,  the  degree  of  ^  {%)  exceeds  that  of  ^(s),  then  terms  uf  Uie 
lutter  type  will  alone  appear, 

3.  We  now  differentiate  the  expression    2irJ/(s),    and  fiiul 

J/(«)  J/(«) 

or,  substituting  for /(s)  and/'(8)  their  values,  andintegratiTig  between 
the  limits  Si  and  Sb 

2/  «'  JTOO  2mlu^  +  (2«  -  1)  Filu^  ...  +  F^^i  I, 

+  2r{/,.»^  +  i'i/i.^.+  .  .  .  +  J^uJ^rA 

=  (2m  +  2r)/a«^i  +  (2w  +  2r -  1 )  ^1/^,4^^  + . . .  +  2rP^I,,^. 

By  assigning  to  r  successively  the  values  0,  1,  2,  ...  r,  in  the 
above  formula,  we  learn  that  all  integrals  such  as  I^  where  r  is  an 
integer  and  greater  than  2m  -  2,  depend  on  2m  -  1  integrals,  namely 
/q,  /i,  .  • .  iaM_s,  which  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  2m- 1  I^ 

4.  We  now  put 

differentiating  with  regard  to  n,  we  find 

(1)  ^X,     /(«)  /W         /(n). 

dn      {z-nf      (s-n)»      «-n' 

and  with  regard  to  s,  these  results 

(2)  ix    m      /(«)   ,/w 

(/s  °  (»-n)»      («-n)»  "^  »-n* 
Again,  we  have  the  identity — 

«-»        2(«-n)v//(.)      («-n)V/(«)' 


we 
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and  introducing  into  tLis  the  yalues  of  ^—^    and     /^    ,,  from  the 
equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  arrive  at  the  formula 

(3)   ±  JM  =  —L^  (^  _  ^)  _  _/(«)  _  _     /(») 
**«■«-♦»    2j/(.)M«    rf"!    («-«)'J7w    2(«-«xJ7(i)- 

We  hare  denoted  the  integral    I    1=1    by   Z : 

have  consequently  -=-  =  I     ; ; 

^^      J^(«-«)'J/-« 

introdacing  these  values  into  equations  (3)  after  integrating   with 
regard  to  s,  we  obtain 

where,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  have  written 

Now  £  (2,  fi)  is  of  the  2m -2"^  degree  in  «;  consequently  integrals 
of  the  type 

/•  dz 

J  ('-«)' JAi) 

are,  by  this  formula  of  reduction,  shown  to  depend  on  the  2m-  1  /, 


ategral  Z(    ,  nj. 


and  the  int  _ 

Differentiating  this  formula  of  reduction  with  regard  to  n,    we 
readily  perceive  that  the  integral 


r  dz   


depends  on  [ %~ — 

]{z-nrMz) 
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11  nd  the  2m-  1  J„  and  consequently  depends  on  Z,  (i,  n)  and  th(;^  /,. 
It  follows  tLen  easily  that  all  integrals  of  the  type 

d% 


k^-nyjfiz) 

depend  on  Z  (s,  n)  and  the  /,. 

^  All  the  elementary  integrals,  then,  which  can  aiise  in  the  dis« 
cussion  of  the  integrals 

can  be  reduced  to  the  2m- 1 7,  and  integrals  of  the  type  Zl    ,  n  l 

so  that  we  need  only  consider  these  2m  forms  when  we  discuss  the 
important  question  of  the  proper  division  of  elementary  integrals 
upon  which  the  general  integral  discussed  in  this  paper  depends. 

5.  If  now,  in  the  identity  of  (4)  of  Article  4, 

we   let  n  become  equal  to   a  root  o,,  of  /(z)  =  0,    it  is  char  the 

dZ 

coefficient  of  -r-  vanishes,  and  we  find 
an 

where  Z  denotes  Z  (    ,  a,  )  f  from  which  we  obtain 

r    r'.:R(?i_«.)        n  f '       JM 
^'^  J.,/'(a.)J;W"     /^(--0/(a.)' 

It  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  2m  of  such  equations,  as  there  is 
one  corresponding  to  each  of  the  2m  roots  of  /(«)  =  0 ;  and  as  these 
2m  equations  enable  us  to  express  the  2m  Z„  viz.  Zi,  Z2,  .  .  .  Zj.,, 
in  terms  of  the  2m-  1  /„  it  follows  that  the  2m  Z,  are  not  indepen- 
dent, but  are  connected  by  an  equation  which  is  easily  obtained  by 
the  elimination  of  the  2m  -II,  in  the  following  manner. 

6.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  highest  power  of  ax  in  JB(8,  O]) 
is  2m  -  2,  jind  ronpequcntly,  if  2  denotes  summation  with  regard  to 
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the  2ffi  fonns  described  in  the  last  article,  we  obtain,  by  the  welU 
known  properties  of  partial  fractions, 

'V/(«)       W(«i)   •/(«.)) 

•8  is  otherwise  obTions. 

If  now  we  multiply  eqnation  (2)  of  the  last  article  by  a,  and  then 
sum,  we  find 

(2)  SoZ  =  -  2(m  -  1)1,  .  2p-|=r, 

since  the  coefficient  of  a*"  is  £(s,  a)  is  -  2(ifi  -  1). 

It  wonld  then  at  first  sight  appear  that  by  calculating  2a*Z, 
2a*Z,  .  .  •  2a*"Z,  we  should  obtain  2m  -  1  equations  sufficient  to 
detennine  the  2m  -  1/,  in  term  of  2m  -  1  independent  Z^  but  such  is 
not  the  case  as  we  shall  now  show. 

7.  From  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  function  £(s,  n)  it  is 
easily  seen  that  it  cannot  contain  any  term  of  the  form  sV,  but  the 
only  term  whose  disappearance  is  of  consequence  is  s"* "  ^"*  ~  ^,  for  it 
follows  from  the  non-appearance  of  this  term  that  we  are  unable  to 
determine  ii..i;  and  it  becomes  then  possible  to  obtain  another  equation 
connecting  the  2m  Z«,  so  that,  in  general,  we  must  regard  but  2m  -  2 
of  the  Z,  as  independent. 

It  is  impossible  consequentiy  to  express  I^i  in  terms  of  the  Z„ 
but  we  can  express  the  remaining  2m  -  2  /« in  term  of  the  Z«  and  the 
integral  I^i. 

An  example  will  make  this  more  clear.  Let  us  take  m  =  3,  and 
write  down  B  (s,  n)  which  is  easily  found  to  be 

R  (s,  n)  ■  4«*  +  3Pi«»  +  2Pa»«  +  P,«  +  n  (2«»  +  Pi«»  -  P.) 
-  n»  (PiS  +  2Pa)  -  fiF  (2«  +  3P,)  -  4n*. 

Introdacing  the  Talue  of  E  (s,  n)  into  the  formula 

J^/'(a)^/W         /^(«-a)/(«)     • 
ve  find  easily 

(1)  sx-'-a/a    i . 

(2)  S.Z  =  -4J.-2r_^. 

x.ia.  PBOC.,  8XB.  m.,  toi.  ti.  h 
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(8)        S«'X  =  PJ,  -  27.  -  2  f'  -5=  • 

(4)         S«'Z  =  (2ft  -  ft«)  /o  +  ft/.  -  2/''  — ^. ; 

and  since  It,  that  is  i.-i,  does  not  enter  into  (4),  we  can  eliminate 
/,  and  /i  from  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  thus  obtaining 

From  the  two  following  equations  we  may  determine  J*  and  I^  in 
terms  of  I,  and  the  Z,. 

(6)    So*X  =  2/,  +  ft/,  +  (2ft,-ft«)/, 


(3P.-3ftft  +  ft^)7,-2r    -^ 


+  I ,    , 

(7)     Sa»Z  =  4  /.  +  ft/,  +  (2ft  -  ft')  /,  +  (Sft  -  Sftft  +  ft»)  /, 

+  (4P4  -  4ftP,+  4ft»ft-2ft>-ft*)/,-2  r  — 4=, 

/^v//(«) 

and  in  general  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  we  can  express  /^  /i . .  . 

/..ty  in  terms  of  the  Z,;  that  i.- 1  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of 

these  integrals  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  term  2"*  ~ '  n"  ~ '  in 

22(8,  n),  and  that  we  can,  in  consequence,  find  a  new  equation  of 

connexion  between  the  £„  reducing  the  number  of  independent  L,  to 

2m  ~  2,  and  that  we  can  express  the  integrals {T^,  I^^i .  .  .  1^^-%^  in 

terms  of  the  Z,  and  the  integral  ii..  i. 

8.  We  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of  /«,- 1. 

u 
If  we  write    p*  =  -    where  u  and  v  are  factors  of /(a)  of  the  same 

degree  so  that    /(r)  =  uv. 

We  find,  on  differentiating,     tipdp,  =  ,     when  /  stands  for 

fr 

the  Jacobian  of  u  and  v,  and  is  of  the  2ffi  -  2  degree  in  (s). 

/^x       -rr  «-f  *W«^^«  »»«^<^« 

(1)    Hence    2apa =.  = ». 
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or,  maltipljing  both  sides  of  the  abore  equation  by  v,  and  dividing  by 
u^  kvwe  obtain 

,  .  2vdp    _     2dp     _      mJ        d% 

«  +  Ar  "  p"  +  X  "  «  +  X»'J^' 

I^oWi/'isof  thedegree2t»-2in(s),  andif  we  take  X»-l;  ti-r, 

J 

ifl  only  of  the  degree  m  - 1  is  s,  and  consequently  consists  of  a 

ntional  part,  the  highest  power  of  s  in  which  is  2t»-l,   and  a 

A 

number  of  fractions  of  the  form  ,  where    s  -  a  is    a    root    of 

«-  a 

«-f  =  0; 

It  follows  then,  by  integration,  that  J^i  depends  on  7,^,  .../», 
md integrals  of  the  form  L[    ^  a]  when  a  is  a  root  of  «  -  v  =  0. 


t-) 


What  divisioiiB,  then,  are  ve  to  make  of,  or  into  what  classes  are 
ve  to  divide,  all  the  elementary  integrals  upon  which  the  integral 

<^(s)& 


depends  ?    Oar  division  must  be  distinct. 

We  hare  already  shown  that  we  need  only  consider  the  integrals 

4/1, ..  .  I^m^i  and  those  of  the  type  Z  f    ,  n  j  as  all  others  can  be 

expressed  in  terms  of  these. 

Kow  it  is  clear  Zf    ,  n  ]  is  an  integral  which  in  general  it  is 

inpoflsible  to  connect  with  the  /«;  and  if  we  look  on  Zf    ,  » j    as 

Monging  to  a  definite  class,  we  see  that  we  can  express  the  2m -l  I, 
in  tenns  of  particular  integrals  of  the  class,  and  consequently  cannot 
properly  regard  them  as  distinct. 

Hence  we  hold  that  there  is  but  (m$  class  of  integrals  to  which  all 

others  can  be  reduced,  namely  the  class Z|    ,  » ]• 

There  are  many  other  properties  of  these  integrals  wliii  h  might 
form  material  for  another  paper. 

H  2 
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XX. 

THE  CHTJECHE8  OF  COUNTY  CLAEK,  AND  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISIONS  IN  THAT  COUNTY. 
By  T.  J.  WESTEOPP,  M.A. 

(Plates  VHI.  to  XIII.) 

[Bead  Jumx  26th,  1900.] 

Lf  laying  before  this  Academy  an  attempted  surrey  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  a  single  county,  it  is  hoped  that  the  want  of  such  raw 
material  for  any  solid  work  on  the  ecclesiology  of  Ireland  may  justify 
the  publication,  and  excuse  the  deficiencies,  of  the  present  essay.  So 
far  as  it  extends,  eyery  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy,  but  the 
subject  is  so  extensiye,  coyering  oyer  200  sites, ^  that  it  lies  perilously 
open  to  mistake  in  eyery  direction.  Objection  may  also  be  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  county,  rather  than  the  diocese,  has  been  adopted  as 
the  limit ;  this,  howeyer,  is  necessary  to  put  the  ecclesiastical  suryey 
on  eyen  lines  with  the  lists  of  other  antiquities,  and  in  the  case  of 
Glare  causes  the  less  confusion  that  the  see  of  Eilfenora  exactly  coyera 
the  baronies  of  Burren  and  Corcomroe,  while  the  dare  portion  of  the 
bishopric  of  Eillaloe  has  so  strong  an  identity  in  history  and  topo- 
graphy, as  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  diyision  in  the  united  diocese  of 
the  Protestant  episcopate.  The  only  exception  is  a  small  portion  with 
the  little  church  of  Xilrush,  and  the  old  parishes  of  Killeely  and 
Xilquane,  now  giyen  to  certain  churches  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  and 
eyen  of  these  the  two  latter  form  part  of  county  Clare.  The  question 
of  church  sites  calls  for  a  note — only  those  are  included  in  which  the 
author  has  been  able  to  find  a  record  or  definite  tradition  of  the 
existence  of  a  church ;  the  mere  existence  of  an  apparent  church-name 
proyes  nothing,  as  the  Edll  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  is,  a  reminis- 
cence of  "  the  wood,"  coill,  not  **  church,"  eil,  formerly  on  the  site,  or 

1 1  may  divide  these  into  104  existing  ruins  (of  these  I  haye  examined  92), 
13  mere  foundations,  30  certain  sites,  and  38  doubtful  buildings  and  alleged  ntee, 
43  possible  sites  in  grareyards,  and  some  20  names  from  records,  nearly  250  in 
all.  Well  did  our  writers  call  the  ruling  race  of  Clare  '<  the  Balcaaiians  of  tho 
Churches,*'  for  there  was  a  chuich  for  every  10  forts  in  the  district. 
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in  some  cases  was  a  mere  ''  killeen,"  or  burial  ground  for  unbaptized 
children  such  sites  form  a  separate  list.  The  whole  has  been  based 
on  the  maps  and  letters  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  checked  as  far 
as  possible  by  personal  examination. 

Apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  our  earliest  churches  and 
parishes,  apart  £rom  their  yalue  to  antiquary  and  architect,  apart  even 
from  their  importance  in  ecclesiastical,  and  even  in  secular  history,  they 
possess  in  this  country  another  and,  in  some  respects,  even  greats 
interest.  They  form  the  tide-marks  of  our  early  Christianity,  as  it 
flooded  the  heathen  lands  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  century ;  they  mark 
the  starting  place  of  our  missionaries  to  other  lands,  and  the  foci  of 
that  light  of  learning  and  religion  that  shone  in  the  dense  darkness 
that  coyered  the  peoples  after  the  faU  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Lastly, 
their  appended  districts  have  usually  preserved,  through  all  political 
diange,  the  extent  of  the  tribal  lands  and  petty  kingdoms  as  they 
existed  about  the  year  1100,  when  more  definite  shape  was  given,  and 
Hmits  set  to  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  This  arrangement  in  its  turn 
hdped  to  fix  such  boundaries  by  the  conservatism  of  the  Church. 

In  the  nearly  isolated  county  of  Clare — ^isolated  by  the  river,  the 
Bea,  and  the  enmity  of  Connaught — these  phenomena  are  very  apparent, 
BO  it  is  hoped  that  this  Paper  may  indicate  no  less  the  outline  of  the 
erangelisation  of  the  district  and  the  ancient  tribal  divisions,  than  the 
number  and  age  of  the  churches  and,  where  possible,  the  name  and 
period  of  their  original  founders.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
most  instances,  if  not  in  all,  the  existence  of  the  church  preceded  its 
present  remains  sometimes  by  several  centuries.  An  energetic  out- 
burst of  building  (as  was  shown  in  a  former  volume  of  our  Proceed' 
ing$)  took  place  between  1390  and  1520,  resulting  in  the  erection  of 
hundreds  of  peel  towers,  and,  as  this  Paper  indicates,  it  also  led  to  the 
repair,  and  still  more  often  the  rebuilding,  of  thirty  or  forty  churches. 

The  obscure  records  of  our  hagiology  leave  us  open  to  confusion 
and  error,  and  warn  us  to  use  great  caution  in  receiving  evidence  as  to 
church  foundations.  A  great  number  of  ''Lives"  of  our  saints  are 
late  rhetorical  productions,  frequently  panegyrics  and  sermons,  written 
from  five  to  eight  centuries  later  than  the  time  of  the  holy  men  they 
record.  Pew,  indeed,  approach  in  value  Adamnan's  priceless  bio- 
graphy;  few  precede  the  Danish  wars,  and  being  written,  rather  to 
edify  the  pious  than  to  meet  the  critical,  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to 
judge  them  harshly,  or  to  adopt  their  testimony  unhesitatingly.  Yet 
all  must  preserve  genuine  tradition,  the  solid  basis  of  their  ornament, 
and  even  the  latest  must  keep  some  outline  of  its  more  accurate 
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predecessor,  '*  as  clouds  take  the  i^^pe  of  the  mountains  which  they 
hide  and  rest  ^upon,"  so  in  following  their  guidance,  where  minute 
detail  is  not  inyolved,  we  prohahly  take  no  very  warped  view  of  the 
truth. 

The  term  '*  Thomond  "  is  not  used  here  in  its  almost  prehistoric 
meaning  of  northern  Tipperary  and  north-eastern  Limerick,  nor  in  its 
fullest  meaning,  when  the  might  of  the  Dalcassians  had  added  to  theee 
the  present  county  Clare,  a  fragment  torn  from  Connaught.  It  is 
used  rather  as  it  extended  in  the  critical  times  of  the  Tudors,  before 
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Map  of  Ancient  Churches,  County  Clare. 

the  vast  revolution  which  so  radically  affected  the  topography  of 
Ireland.  This  arrangement  is  stereotyped  on  our  maps  by  the  present 
county  of  Clare,  extended  to  its  natural  south-eastern  limits  of  the 
Shannon  by  our  including  the  small  district  given  to  the  city  of 
Limerick. 

Speeaj)  ov  Christiakitt  nr  TnoHOin). 

St.  Patrick,  we  are  definitely  told,  never  preached  in  the  Clare  por- 
tion of  Thomond,  and  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  ecclesiastical 
legends  and  earlier  churches  bears  out  the  statement.  Even  if  his 
alleged  journey  with  Caeilte,  in  the  "  Colloquy  of  the  Ancients,"*  was 

» **  Silva  Gadelica,"  vol.  ii.,  "Colloquy  of  the  Ancients,"  p.  126. 
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not  absolutely  mythical,  it  could  only  imply  a  hasty  crossing  from 
Cntloe  to  Lough  Graney,  and  nothing  more. 

A  certain  amount  of  Christianity  may  have  spread  across  the 
Shannon  from  Singland,  where  the  converted  prince,  Gairthinn,  held 
his  Court ;  but  there  is  no  legend  of  any  church  founded  earlier  than 
by  Cairthinn's  grandson  Brecan.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  saints 
of  ^e  name,  tiie  younger  probably  nephew  of  the  elder ;  indeed, 
unless  there  be  some  confusion  in  the  '*  Life  of  St.  Flannan,"  there 
was  a  third  '^  Bracanus  "  living  about  650. 

The  earliest  of  these  men — Brecan,  son  of  King  Eochy  Bailldearg^ 
^lived  late  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  by  the  oldest  traditions 
stated  to  be  a  fellow-worker,  if  not  disciple,  of  St.  Enda,  of  Aran. 
Even  to  this  day,  an  ancient  church  of  great  note,  in  the  western 
part  of  Aranmore,  bears  Brecan's  name ;  while  another  near  Lisdoon- 
Tania,  bearing  the  name  of  Enda,  may  mark  the  latter's  work  in 
Corcomroe.  Brecan  probably  worked  fbrst  in  Corcomroe,  where,  by 
the  picturesque  waterfalls  of  Toomullin,  stands  a  late  church  with  a 
veil  bearing  his  name. 

Brought  into  contact  with  the  pagans  of  the  Corcomroes,  Brecan 
probably  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  mission  in  the  centre 
of  the  present  county  Clare ;  and  with  that  wonderful  genius  and 
power  of  selection  of  strategic  positions,  so  generally  displayed  by  the 
Irish  missionaries,  he  fixed  his  establishment  at  a  place  called  Nough- 
STal,  in  the  district  of  Magh  Adhair.  It  was  a  low  green  ridge,  not 
far  from  the  Pergus,  and  commanding  a  view  across  the  whole  plain 
of  Clare  to  Burren,  Echtge,  and  Slieve  Bemagh ;  here  he  built  a 
church,  whicb  formed  an  independent  parish  of  Kilbrecan,  down  to, 
at  any  rate,  the  fourteenth  century.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in 
two  adjoining  townlands,  but  the  massive  '*  cyclopean  "  foundations 
of  the  little  oratory  are  now  called  Camtemple,  and  the  holy  well  is 
Tnbberdooran.  History  has  justified  his  choice — all  traffic,  and 
commerce,  and  war&re  have  since  passed  by  his  monastery ;  the  towns 
of  Ennis  and  Clare,  their  monasteries,  the  modem  railway  and  roads, 
all  show  how  accurately  the  ancient  priest  foresaw  the  advantage  of 
this  obscure  spot. 

To  the  north-west  and  north-east  of  Kilbrecan,  he  most  probably 
foimded  two  other  churches,  Doora  and  Clooney;  at  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  remembered  to  the  middle  of  this  century  as  "  Kikin," 

>For  collected  account,  see  Journal  It.8,A.L,  1896,  p.  252,  and  Loid 
IHmiaTen*!  **  Notes,"  yd.  i.,  under  Temple  Brecan,  in  Aran. 
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while  the  former,  in  1189,  wob  known  as  Duriniereldn.  He  was 
hnried  in  Aran,  near  the  west  end  of  his  own  church,  in  a  spot  now 
marked  by  the  fragments  of  a  richly-carved  cross,  and  by  an  early 
cross-scribed  slab  with  the  words,  '*  Sci  bpecani.''^ 

The  dawn  of  the  sixth  century  saw  Senan,*  a  scion  of  a  good 
family  which  lived  at  Moylough,  near  Kilrush,  engaged  in  an 
extensive  work  of  preaching  and  teaching  in  Corcovaskin,  and  the 
other  districts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Men  told  how,  seventy 
years  before  his  birth,  his  coming  had  been  foretold  by  Patrick,  who 
had  pointed  out  the  '*  Green  Island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,"  as  the 
abode  of  the  coming  saint.  Naturally,  a  deeply  thoughtful  and 
religious  youth,  Senan  was  forced  to  take  part  in  a  raid  into  Corcom- 
roe,  which  seems  to  have  disgusted  him  with  the  lay  life,  and  awed 
him  by  his  own  wonderful  preservation.  His  churches  on  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Fergus,  the  Shannon,  and  the  Atlantic  are,  with  the 
exception  of  Scattery,  of  little  note ;  and  the  latter  paid  for  its  noble 
position  the  penalty  of  cruel  ravage  and  long  occupation  by  the 
Norsemen, 

About  the  year  550,  the  later  contemporaries  of  Senan  practically 
completed  the  foundation  of  the  early  centres  of  religion  throughout 
the  district,  Maccreiche,  Mainchin,  Blathmac ;  and  Luchtighem. 
founded  the  important  churches  of  Kilmacreehy  and  Kilmanaheen  in 
the  Corcomroes  ;  Eath,  in  Kinel  Fermaic  ;  Tomfinlough,  in  Magk 
Adhair ;  while  Iniscaltra  and  Tomgraney  sprang  up  on  Lough  Derg, 
under  Golan  and  Cronan,  two  otherwise  obscure  saints. 

The  next  century  was  marked  by  the  labours  of  St.  Caimin,  of 
Iniscaltra,  and  by  the  austere  and  far-famed  Colman  MacDuach.  At 
this  time  (now  that  paganism  was  dead,  and  had  nearly  vanished)  the 
missionaries  of  Killaloe  — Molua  and  Flannan — not  only  worked  among 
their  God-fearing  clansmen,  but  made  long  journeys  among  the  pagana 
of  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  (640-680),  where  Flannan  left  material 
traces  of  his  visit  in  the  rude  boat-shaped  oratory  on  the  once  nearly 
inaccessible  sea  rock,  rising  above  *'  the  Seven  Hunters,"  which  are 
called  from  him  the  Flannan  Isles.' 


1  Petrie's  '*  Ecclefliastical  Architecture"  ('<  Bound  Towen/')  1845,  p.  141. 

'  There  are  several  '^Liyes"  of  St.  Senan,  some  of  considerable  age,  one 
attributed  to  his  successor  Odran :  the  principal  was  at  least  recast  in  the  foar« 
teenth  century,  as  it  alludes  to  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Be  Glare  in  1318. 

*  See  Jtmmdl  It.S.A.L,  1899,  p.  328 ;  also  '<  Vita  S.  Flannani."  I  must  here 
thank  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M*Redmond,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
for  lending  me  a  copy  of  this  "  Life  "  and  other  material  relating  to  St  Flannan. 
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The  eig}ith  century  saw  the  rise  of  one  more  church  of  note— 
Djaert  O'Dea.  It  was  founded  by  St.  Tola,  who  died  in  795,  but  his 
life-work  is  rather  identified  with  central  Ireland.  The  Danish  wars 
during  the  two  following  centuries  seem  to  have  blighted  further 
adTince. 

Dakish  Wass. 

Early  in  the  ninth  century,  we  hear  of  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
'*  Oentiles,"  by  the  men  of  Munster  (813) ;  and  Core,  chief  of  Thomond 
at  that  time,  is  described  by  Brian^  as  '^  the  man  who  first  routed  the 
foreigners  in  eight  great  battles."  In  834,  the  Danish  fleet  came  up 
the  Shannon,  and  ravaged  Corcoyaskin  and  Tradree.*  Three  years 
later,  Iniscaltra  was  plundered,  but  the  Dalcais'  defeated  the  foe  in  a 
naTal  battle  on  Lough  Derg.  For  a  generation  we  have  no  further 
record  of  raids  on  Clare,  and  there  was  evidently  a  lull  after  the  death 
of  Turgeia  (843) ;  but  in  866,  Baraid  and  Amlafibon,  with  the  Dublin 
fleet  ravaged  all  Mumhan  (perhaps  Thomond),  to  Corcomroe  and  Loop 
Head,^  and  slew  Cermad,  chief  of  Corcova^kin.  Twenty  years  later, 
Toxngraney  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  In  908,  Tomrar  Mac 
£lge,*the  Danish  King  of  Limerick,  attacked  Iniscaltra  and  Muck- 
inish  on  a  raid  to  Clonmacnoise.  In  916,  there  was  another  great 
raid,  but  the  men  of  Corcovaskin  joined  the  men  of  Kerry,  routed 
the  foreigners,  and  slew  ''  Bot,  Pudarall,  and  Smuralt,"  their  leaders. 
Despite  their  severe  defeat  at  Singland  (close  to  their  city  of  Limerick), 
by  Gallaghan,  King  of  Cashel,  the  foreigners  attacked  Iniscaltra,  in 
922,  and  "drowned"  its  relics  and  shrines — ^let  us  hope  these  may 
some  day  be  recovered  from  the  safe  keeping  of  Lough  Derg — they 
also  plundered  the  other  churches  on  the  lake ;  and  in  969,  Tomgraney 
was  again  destroyed.'  In  964,  the  men  of  Thomond  suffered  defeat 
and  great  slaughter  in  a  naval  fight  on  the  Shannon ;  though  Brian 
ravaged  the  Danes  from  Lough  Derg  to  the  Fergus,  and  all  Tradree. 
At  last  fortune  turned  in  the  year  after  the  death  of  Cormao  Ua 
CniUen,  the  restorer  of  Tomgraney  Abbey  (964).  Mahon,  King  of 
Thomond,  and  his  brother  Brian,  gained  the  victory  of  SuUoghod,  and 
took  Limerick ;  and  in  977,  Brian  reduced  the  Danish  settlements 
along  the  Shannon  in  Tradree,  Inismore,  and  Inisdadrum. 

Cormao  Ua  Cuillen,  the  Abbot  of  Tomgraney  (950-963),  King 
Brian  Bora  (980-1014)  and  his  descendants,  Murchad  (1080-1100), 

*  *•  Wars  of  tho  G.  and  G.,"  p.  67.  •  Ibid.  »  "  Chion.  Scotorum." 

'  iM  •  '<  AimaU  Iniafallen."         •  <'  Waxs  of  the  G.  and  G.,"  p.  39. 
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and  Donald  More  O'Brien  (1170-1194),  all  took  a  leading  part  in 
re-edifying  and  re-founding  churches,  schoolB,  and  monasteries  and 
their  work  with  the  great  outbreak  of  castle  and  church  building  in 
the  fifteenth  century  has  furnished  most  of  the  ancient  church 
remains  noticed  in  this  Paper.^ 

List  of  the  P^tboi^s  Aim  Fotthdebs  of  Ghubchbs. 

The  list  of  patrons  and  church  builders  in  this  county,  during 
the  period  from  450  to  750,  extends  to  over  sixty  names,  nor  can  I 
satisfy  myself  that  it  is  in  any  way  complete.  Owing  to  difficulties 
of  identity  and  date,  they  are  arranged  alphabetically,  not  chrono- 
logically. 

AccoBRAir  of  Kilrush,  January  28th  (0,  pp.  29-39)  or  29th  (D).' 

Aedan  of  Iniscatha,  stated  to  be  the  famous  saint  of  Lindisfame, 
August  3l8t.' 

If  so,  Bede  records  his  death  in  651.  The  Leabar  Brecc 
identifies  Inis  Medcoitt  with  both  Scattery  and  Lindisfaxney 
but  the  matter  is  very  doubtful.* 

^Banawla  or  Manawla,  supposed  to  be  Tola,  of  Dysertodea ;  legendary 
name  attached  to  the  high  cross,  sometimes  **  Monalagh." 
Blathitac  of  Eathblamaic,  father  of  Onchu,  supposed  Blathmenus  of 
"Vita  S.  Flannani,"  e.  640,  or  Blathmac,  friend  of  Macieehy, 
e.  550. 

Bbecan  of  Kilbrecan,*  May  Ist,  son  of  King  Eochy  Bailldearg,  440  ; 
living,  c,  480 ;  shared  Aranmore  with  Enda,  and  founded 
churches  of  ^oughaval  or  Kilbrecan;  Clooney,  near  Quin  and 
Doora;  wells  at  !N^oughayal  and  Toomullin. 

Bbecan,  nephew  of  the  last,  and  cousin  of  Diman ;  probably  com- 
memorated October  12th,  e,  520. 

Bbecanus,  a  contemporary  of  S.  Molua  and  Flannan,  e.  640.' 

Bbevdan  (of  doubtful  identity),  has  wells  in  Kilmoon  Parish,  and  at 
Farihy  in  Kilfearagh. 

Bbendan,  of  Ardfert,  a.d.  550,  had  a  church  at  Inisdadrum. 

»  *' Ann.  Four  Masters." 

*  Names  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  female.    0  =  Calendar  of  Oengus,  D  «s 
Hartyrology  of  Donegal. 

»  0,  pp.  126-135.  «  It.S.A,L,  1897,  p. 

*  His  feast-day  in  Aianmore  was  May  22.  •  "  Vita  S.  Flannani." 
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Bbshdak  Mac  Futlooa  resided  at  Dubhdoire  or  Doora. 
"^Bbumet,  daughter  of  Conchraid,  of  the  family  of  Mactalius,  was 
Abbess  of  Peenish,  e.  550  ;*  she  is  possibly  Patroness  of  the  wells 
at  Xiltanon,  Cappafeean,  Fiimor  (in  Ibrickan),  and  Coney  Island. 

Cahcih  of  Iniscaltra,  son  of  Dima,  of  the  race  of  Cathair  Mor,  and 
half -brother  of  King  Ghiaire  Aidhne ;  churches  of  St.  Caiman,  at 
Iniscaltra,  Moynoe,  and  perhaps  Kilcameen,  near  Eilfenora,  died 
March  25th,  653  (Colgan)  (0). 

Casde  of  Eilkeedy  church  and  well,  March  3rd;  perhaps  also  of 

Eilkee  (Cil  Caeide). 
Callak  of  Iniscaltra,  August  Quart.  Cal.  (D). 
^Gajtitaxa  of  Eilconry,  visited  St.  Senan,  and  was  buried  on  Iniscatha. 

Cabxtait  of  Kilcredaun  church  in  Moyarta,  a  disciple  of  Senan 
("  Vita  S.  Senani "),  wells  at  Kilcredaun,  near  Carrigaholt ;  at 
Kilcredaun,  near  O'Brien's  Bridge ;  and  Kilcredaunadober,  near 
Cratloe  ;  living  c.  550. 

Cabxol,  of  Kilcarroll,  near  Kilrush,  where  his  well,  '^laght,"  and 
wooden  image  remained  in  1816. 

*CocHA  of  Eossbenchoir ;  nurse  of  St.  Kieran. 

CoLAjT  of  Iniscaltra,  well  at  Tobercolan,  died  at  Tomgraney,  551 
(Annals  Four  Masters),  October  24th  (D). 

CoLMAK  Magduach  of  Kilmacduach,  half  brother  of  Guaire  Aidne, 
and  (through  their  mother)  a  descendant  of  Dathi.  Colman 
studied  in  Aran,  and  lived  a  recluse  life  at  Kinallia,  Slieve 
Caixan,  and  Oughtmama;  wells  at  Teemea,  Lough  George,  and 
near  Crusheen.  He  founded  Kilmacduach  about  610;  his 
medisBval  "  Life  "  is  extant ;  he  died  at  Oughtmama  29th  October, 
632.  He  gives  his  name  to  Macduach's  river  in  Clooney  Parish, 
near  Quin. 

GoucAjr  of  Clonrush. 

CoucAjrs  the  three,  of  Oughtmama  churches  and  well  and  Glensleade 
welL» 

CoLUMBA  of  Glencolumbdlle,  probably  the  famous  saint  of  lona,  who 
is  the  traditional  founder  of  Crumlin,  after  leaving  Aran,  June 
9th.*  Another  tradition  connects  him  with  Iniscaltra;  he  died 
at  lona  597. 

>  "  Vita  S.  Senani"  «  "  Leabhar  Breac,"  p.  21.  ^  0,  p.  93. 
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CoMAir.  There  was  a  Comman  out  at  Arran,  Noyember  2P ;  his  son 
Colman,  November  21,*  was  also  a  saint. 

*CoirA2n)iL,  sister  of  Senan.' 

ComiBLL  of  the  lost  church  of  Kilconnell,  on  the  Fergus  (will  of 
long  Gonnac,  of  Cashel,  902). 

CoBiTAKy  of  Kilcoman,  near  Ennistymon,   and  Tobercomani  near 

Ballyyaughan. 
Cboinx,  patron  of  Kilcroney  Church  and  well  at  Liscrona. 
QwasLS  of  Tomgraney,*  October  24th,  e.  505 ;  November  Ist.*    Ho 

or  the  second  Cronan  was  also  patron  of  Inchicronan  and  Termon- 

cronan.     The  wells  at  Eillokennedy  Church  and  Corrakyle  are 

dedicated  to  a  Cronan. 

Cboviv  of  Tomfinlough,  the  Leabar  Brecc  identifies  him  with 
Cronan  of  Roscrea,  April  28th.' 

CuANK^  of  Kilshanny,  perhaps  Mochunna  (the  abbot  Covanus)  of 
Xilquane^  and  Feakle. 

DioxA  of  Kildimo,  near  Eilruah,  perhaps  Diman,  nephew  of  Aenghus, 
son  of  Cairthinn  Fionn. 
♦Elia  of  Killeely,  sister  of  St.  Mainchin,  e.  550.« 
^Ejcsria,  see  Imer. 

Ein)A  of  Aran,  son  of  Connall  the  red,  was  granted  Aran  by  his 
sister's  husband,  Engns,  King  of  Cashel ;  founder  of  the  church 
of  Eilleany,  in  the  Burren ;  March  2l8t,>  e.  480 :  «m  his  ''  Life  " 
in  Golgan. 

Fachtnak  of  Kilfenora,  perhaps  of  Boss,  as  the  same  saint's  day, 
August  14th,  was  observed  at  both  places  (D). 

FmoHDr  of  Quin,  perhaps  Finghin  of  Boscrea,  February  5th  (D),  o 
Finghin  of  Clonmacnoise,   whose   coarbs  were  connected  with 
Tomgraney. 

Flanvak  of  KiUaloe,  son  of  King  Torlough ;  his  Latin  Life  is  pre- 
served ;  he  preached  in  the  Hebrides,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
Flannan  Isles  there ;  living  c.  680,  December  19th. 

*LcBB,  or  Emeria,  of  Killimer. 

»  0,  p.  164.  >  0,  p.  170.  >  0,  p.  62.  *  D,  p.  279. 

•  0,  pp.  162,  167.  •  0,  pp.  70,  76.  ^  'White  mss.  1668. 

•  Killeely,  in  county  Gal  way,  is,  however,  named  from  St.  Faoila,  daughter  of 
Aedh  Draicnigh.     Her  day  was  May  3  (Colgan). 

•  0,  pp.  67,  64. 
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*Li«HBAV  Baoith  of  Kilnaboy,  March  29ih,^  December  29th ;  wells 
at  Eilnaboy,  CommonB,  Glenaleadey  Quakerstown,  Killavella, 
Bulick  in  Templemaley,  Kiltachy,  KilBhaimy,  Agliah,  .  Moy 
Ibzicane,  Magowna,  Ballycoree,  Shallee  (two),  Gullaim,  Castle- 
town (Clooney),  Drumnmna  and  Qnin. 

Perhaps  daughter  of  Mobaoi,  of  Cluan  Fhionnabhair  (Clooney 
of  Eilfenora),  December  14  ;*  his  mother  was  of  Loop  Head. 
A  certain  "Colmnb  inghen  Boiti,"  March  2drd,  is  named.* 
Ethne  and  Sodelb,  daughters  of  Baoith,  founded  Donabate 
Church,  in  county  Dublin. 

*Ita  of  Eilleedy,  January  15th,  liying  551/  She  is  alleged  to  have 
founded  a  church  in  Southern  Clare. 

KsRAV  of  Kilkeiin,  Clonderlaw,  locally  ''  Xeereen,"  wells  there  and 
at  Xilnasoola.    Perhaps  of  Clonmacnoise. 

LiuesiEEir  of  Kilnamona,  church  and  well,  and  the  wells  at  Kil- 
farboy  and  Stacpoole's  Bridge,  near  Miltown  Malbay;  the 
reliquary  of  his  arm  was  preserved  at  Kilnamona  for  some  time,* 
and  thence  sent  to  Lislachtin,  Kerry.  He  is  most  probably 
Lachtin,  friend  of  St.  Senan,  e.  550,'  and  gave  his  name  to 
Autkeenlaughteen  at  Kilnamona. 

Lovur  of  Killaspuglonan ;  also  of  Killilagh  and  Clooney  (in  Kil- 
fenora)  church  and  wells,  and  Derrynavahagh  well  in  Kilmoon 
Parish.     A  friend  of  Maccreehy,^  e,  550. 

LucHTiGHKBV,  SOU  of  Cutrito,*  of  Tomfiulough,  and  perhaps  of  Inis- 
dimain  (Ennistymon,  or  Moy  Inisdia).  A  friend  of  Maccreehy, 
e,  550,*  April  ISth,  as  kept  in  parish  in  1839.  April  28th,  in 
Calendar  of  Oengas.^* 

Maochkest,  Maccreiche,  or  Maccreeius,  of  Kilmacreehy,  a  disciple  of 
Ailbe  of  Emly,  who  died  540,  having  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
founding  Kilmacreehy,  Kilmanaheen,  and  Inagh  churches,  about 
580.  April  11th  (D) :  his  curious  Latin  '*  Life  "  is  extant. 

^  0,  pp.  68,  66,  Dec.  29th  at  Kilnaboy.  >  D,  p.  336. 

*  Colgtn,  Act  88.  Ill,  and  B,  pp.  86,  87.  *  Tighernach. 

*  Braodin*0  "  Propugnacalom  CatholiciB  veritatiB.*' 

*  "  Yita  S.  Senani."  ?  Vita  8.  Maccrecii. 

*  8ee  O'Hanlon's  «  Liyes  of  the  Irish  Saints,"  iv.,  April  28th ;  «  Martyrology 
QfTaDaghtandBoUandiats";  <'Act.  SS."  iii.,  p.  646;  ''Martyrology  of  Done- 
gal," pp.  112,  113.  He  was  pupil  of  Ruadhan,  of  Lorrha  (Colgan),  *<  Act.  88.," 
13th  Match ;  <<  Life  of  Maccreehy,"  xx.  and  zzi.) 

*Vita8.Maccrecu.  '«  P.  77. 
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lilAnrcmir  of  Kilmanaheen,  a  disciple  of  Maccreeby,  e.  580.  Perhaps 
the  Bishop  of  '*  Luimneach,"  now  known  as  St.  Munchin,  and 
Manchenus. 

MoBAOi  of  Cluain  Fhionnabhair  (probably  Clooney,  in  Kilf enora) ;  hia 
mother  came  £rom  Loop  Head ;  December  14th.^ 

MocHomrA.  of  Feakle,  well  at  Moynoe,  ^'Mochonna  of  Magheo," 
March  29.*    Perhaps  the  Abbot  Coyanus  of  Kilquane.' 

MocHXTLLA^  of  TuUa,  in  eastern  Clare,  wells  at  Lough  Graney,  Longh 
Bridget,  Tulla,  Kilgorey,  Fortanne,  Broadf ord,  Trough,  Balahine, 
Miltown  (Tulla),  Cragg,  Lahardaun,  Gappayilla,  Carrigaholt, 
Scattery,  and  Moylough.  Perhaps  the  "Molocus"  of  Inisti- 
braid,  a  friend  of  St.  Senan.'  If  so,  Hying  c.  550.  Was 
remembered  as  a  bishop  at  Tulla. 

MoouA*  of  Noughayal  (perhaps  of  Kilmoon,  Eilmugown,  1302,  but 
name  is  difficult),  wells  at  Noughayal  and  Moy.  Perhaps  Mochoa 
or  Cronan.' 

MoLUA,  also  Dalua,  Lua,  and  Lugad,  of  Killaloe.  Abbot  and  Patron 
of  Eildalua,  e.  640,  also  of  Friars'  Island,  and  probably  Killue 
(KiUuga,  1302),  Killofin  (Killugafion,  1302). 

MoRONOO  of  Inisloe,  the  penitentiary,  a  friend  of  S.  Senan,  c,  550.^ 

OircHu  of  Killonaghan,  probably  the  son  of  Blathmac,'  whose  remains 
were  laid  with  those  of  Finan  ina  *'  Sepulchrum  religionis"  at 
Clonmacnoise. 

BidN  and  Eejox  of  Clooney,  see  Brecan. 

EuADHAK  of  Lorrha,'®  some  think  of  Euan.     April  15th,"  died  584. 

»  "  Martyrology  of  Donegal,"  p.  335.  «  D,  p.  89. 

>  Rot.  Jasper  White's  MSS.,  1658. 

«  St  Mochulla's  Day,  March  23rd  (D,  pp.  84,  86).  Two  virgins  named^Mocolla, 
on  25th  March  and  25th  May  (Ihid,). 

•  ••  Vila  S.  Senani,"  p.  637. 

•  Miighain,  virgin  of  Cluain  Boirenn,  Decemher  15th,  is  named  in  **  Martyr- 
ology of  Donegal." 

'  0,  p.  112.  •  «« Vita  S.  Senani." 

•  See  ''D,"  July  9th,  and  *«  Martyrology  of  Tamlacht,"  Feb.  8th. 

^^  Colgan.    Some  state  that  the  Stowe  Missal  and  its  beautiful  case  belonged 
to  Lorrha.     Ruadhan*s  bell  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
»  0,  p.  85. 
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Sakctak  of  Brnmlaigill,  in  Tradree  (Dromline,  Drumligil,  1302),  son 
of  Samuel  the  low-headed,  and  Dectir,  daughter  of  Muredagh 
ICuingdearg.     May  llth.^ 

ScBEABAV  (?  Sribanus,  1302)  of  Clondegad,  wells  there  and  at  Anna, 
Clondegad. 

SxAJT^cH  of  Eilshanny.  Probably  brother  of  Senan,  e,  550,  and  of 
the  Magharees,  Co.  Kerry. 

Ssr Av,  son  of  Gerchinn  of  Moylough,  bom  late  in  the  fifth  century ; 
died  553.  Several  early  lives  are  extant,  fie  was  of  Iniscatha 
(Scattery),  Moylough,  Iniscaorach  (Mutton  Island),  Inisloe,  Fee- 
nish,  Iidsmore,  Doonass  (Kiltinanlea),  and  Ross  (Ros  an  airchail). 
Besides  these  churches  and  wells,  he  has  wells  at  Scattery,  Kil- 
dogher,  Carrow,  near  Eilmacduane,  Erribul  (in  Kilfeddan), 
Eilshanny,  Eillaneena,  near  Clonlea,  Cooradare,  Kilclogher, 
Diim,  and  Eilcredaun ;  he  is  also  the  traditional  founder  of 
ITilniiliil  Church.    March  8th.' 

Sult  of  KQseily  church  and  well,  an  unknown  saint. 

ScELLAK  of  Iniscaltra,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Caimin,  died  May  4th, 
e,  650.     Perhaps  also  of  Terryglas.     May  26th.* 

Tola  of  Dysert  Tola  (Dysert  O'Dea),  son  of  Donchad,  of  the  race  of 
Corbmac,  died  March  30th,  734  or  737.  fie  was  Bishop  of 
Clonaid  and  IHsert  Tola,  in  the  Upper  Cantred  of  Dalcais.*  fiis 
crosier  is  preserved,    fie  was  probably  founder  of  Eiltoola. 

YoTDAK  or  Baiohdeait  of  Kilvoydan,  graveyard,  well,  and  cross  near 
Corofin,  and  Kilvoydan  graveyard,  well,  and  bullaun  near  £il- 
raughtis. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Divided  as  Thomond  was  between  three  great  groups  of  tribes — 
whom  we  may  roughly  name  the  Dalcassians,  the  Corcomodruadh, 
and  the  Corcovaskin — ^it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  early  times  it  was 
divided  into  three  tribal  bishoprics.  These,  in  later  days,  had  their 
seats  at  Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  and  Iniscatha,  or  Scattery ;  the  last  had 
probably  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  from  the  time  of  Senan,  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  first  was  founded  by  Flannan 
near  the  dose  of  the  seventh  century ;  the  history  of  Kilfenora  is  hidden 
in  mist. 

*  0,  p.  86.  >  0,  pp.  56, 62.  >  0,  pp.  61,  90.  *  0,  pp.  68,  66. 
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The  Synod  of  Bathbreasail,'  about  1112,  made  proyimon  for  a  new 
arrangement,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  it  wiaely  intended  to 
eetabliah  one  bishopric  orer  all  Thomond.  It  appointed,  as  bounds  to 
the  enlarged  see  of  Killaloe,  limits  from  Slige  Dala  to  Ouchullin's 
Leap,  at  Loop  Head,  and  from  Mount  Eachtuige  to  Tide  an  Biogh  (a 
summit  of  the  Cratloe  Hills,  at  Glennagross,  near  Limerick,  and  £rom 
thence  to  Olen  Gaoin,  in  Tipperary,  which  does  not  concern  our  present 
county  Clare.  The  neighbouring  sees  were  thus  bounded  where  they 
touched  the  bishopric  of  Killaloe : — Clonfert  by  the  Shannon,  and  along 
Eachtige  to  Buirenn — Limerick  from  Tairbert,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  to  Cuinche,  in  Thomond,  to  the  cross*  on  Mount  Uidhe 
an  Biogh,  and  to  the  Dubh  Abhainn,  or  Blackwater,  a  little  stream 
running  into  the  Shannon  not  far  above  Limerick. 

This  amalgamation  resulted,  in  about  1189,  in  the  addition  of  the 
Gorcoyaskins  and  Ibrikan  to  Killaloe  on  the  death  of  Aedh  O'Beaghain, 
the  hist  bishop  of  Liiscatha ;  but  the  Island  Gathedral  of  the  lapsed 
diocese  was  given  most  unwisely  to  Limerick. 

This  has  been  contradicted,  and  a  suggestion  made  that  the  entries 
in  the  ' '  Black  Book  of  Limerick  "  relating  to  Iniscatha  as  in  that  see,  are 
forgeries.'  No  satisfactory  proof  of  this  statement  has  hitherto  been 
given,  while  several  facts  seem  to  tell  in  favour  of  the  received  history. 
Two  undoubted  entries  in  the  Black  Book  are  to  this  effect: — ^xzi. 
Hubert,  Bishop  of  Limerick  (1222,  1250),  grants  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  of  Iniskefty^ ;  and,  xxii.,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Senan  {Ump.  Wm. 
de  Burgo,  Deputy-Governor,  e.  1310),*  holds  half  Iniscathy,  with  its 
appurtenances.  This  being  evidently  a  document  preserved  as  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  see  of  Limerick. 

Yniskeftin  (Yniskettin,  Yniskestin),  in  the  Papal  taxation  of  1302, 
is  given  in  the  deanery  of  Eathkeale  and  diocese  of  Limerick ;  Inis- 
catha not  appearing  among  the  full  and  careful  list  of  the  parishes  of 
Gorcovaskin.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Dowd'  identifies  this  place  as  Askeaton ; 
but  the  latter,  in  early  Irish  entries,  is  Eas  Gephtine  and  £as  Goph> 
tiny,^  while  in  any  early  records  known  to  us  from  English  sources  it 
is  usually  Asketon,  or  by  error  Askelon.    Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of 

^  Eeating's  "  History  of  Ireland"  (O'Conor's  editiun),  p.  101. 
'  Whenoe  Glennacroas. 

»  JJ.  8.  A.  J.  Journal,  1874-5,  pp.  267,  259,  273, 

^  The  Church  of  Scattery  was  in  later  days  dedicated  to  the  Virgin :  mt 
0*Hanlon,  vol.  in.,  March  8th. 

•  See  Patent  Rolls,  Ed.  II.  •  «*  County  Limerick." 

1  <'  Older  Annals,  Innisfallen." 
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an  "  abbot  and  oonyent "  existing  at  Askeaton  in  the  thirteenth  centary, 
while  the  Abbey  of  Scattery  was  old  and  famous.  In  1408,  Alanus 
Linsias,  or  Lynch,  ''custodem  ecdesisB  coUegiatae  de  Iniscathy, 
Limericen:  dioc: "  is  mentioned;^  this  being  an  independent  and 
apparently  indisputable  proof. 

Finally,  an  ancient  yisitation,  probably  of  the  time  of  Bishop 
O'Dea  (1410),  copied  by  the  Eev.  Jasper  White  in  the  later  seventeenth 
centnry,  gives  both  Iniscatha  and  *'  Asketin,  Asketton,  or  Ascetiny," 
as  in  the  Deanery  of  Eathkeale.' 

The  name  Inisketty  and  Iniskefty  occurs  for  Iniscatha  in  post- 
Beformation  docimients,  and  eyen  such  barbarous  corruptions  as  '*  Innis- 
cartts  "  and  "  Cathay  "  occur^ 

We  may  suppose  that  the  independent  spirit  of  the  tribes  of  Gor- 
comioe  prevented  the  fusion  of  Kilf enora  for  a  long  time ;  but,  in  the 
end,  "  Wisdom  was  justified  of  her  children,"  and  the  design  of  the 
legislators  of  Eathbreasail  was  carried  out  in  the  later  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  impoverished  see  of  Kilf  enora'  was  annexed  in  turn 
to  one  or  other  of  its  richer  neighbours. 

The  Isles  of  Aran  were  anciently  part  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Gor- 
comroes,  but  were  not  included  as  part  of  it  in  1302,  and  they  could 
not  be  recovered  by  Bishop  Eider  in  1615.  It  is  even  possible  that 
Coroomroe  was  in  the  bishopric  of  Aran  in  the  later  fifth  century,  and 
perhaps  the  sixth  ;  but,  if  so,  no  records  remain.  The  islands  lie  out 
of  the  scope  of  this  Survey. 

We  must  note  that,  in  about  1194,  Thomond  is  defined  by 
Macgrath  (^.  1350/ as  extending  ''from  Cuchullin's  famous  Leap  to 
Beal  Boruma  (the  ford  near  EiUaloe),  from  Birra  (Parsonstown)  to 
Enockaney,  and  from  the  Eoghanacht  of  Cashel  to  the  northernmost 
part  of  Boirinn  of  white  stones."  This,  save  for  a  small  portion  annexed 
to  the  see  of  Limerick,  corresponds  to  the  present  sees  of  Kilf  enora  and 
KiUaloe. 

Teb  EiroLisH  Febiod. 

The  interference  of  the  early  English  in  church  matters  in  Thomond 
Had  altogether  little  effect,  and  that  merely  for  a  time.  Eobert  Travers, 
put  into  the  see  of  Killaloe  by  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  GeofErey  de 

'  Document  in  Brady's  '*  Episcopal  Succession,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  53. 

s Lenihan,  ''limerick:  its  History,"  &c., p.  663. 

'  It  was  worth  between  £5  and  £6  iu  1302,  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 

♦"WarsofTortongh." 

B.I.A.  FBOC.  8EB.  HI.,  VOL.  VI.  I 
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Marifico,  and  the  connivance  of  Donchad  Cairbiech  O'Brien,  Prince  of 
Thomond,  was  expelled  for  fiimony  in  1226.* 

The  advowBons  of  certain  churches  granted  to  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice 
were  surrendered  by  him  to  "the  King  of  O'Cassyn"  (Ui  Caisin,  i.e. 
to  Macnamara);  they  lay  in  Oblyt  (id  mbloid),  and  covered  also 
thirteen  townlands  in  Corcomroe,  1311.'  Thomas  de  Clare,  at  his 
death,  in  1287,  held  the  advowsons  of  ten  parishes,  which,  from  the 
lands  mentioned,  exactly  correspond  to  the  rural  deanery  of  Tradree 
with  the  addition  of  the  church  of  St.  Finghin,  at  Quin.'  The 
churches  at  Quin  and  Tomfinlough  alone  show  signs  of  the  English 
builders  of  this  period. 

The  papal  taxation  of  1302-6*  is,  however,  the  earliest  detailed 
Survey,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  lists  of  the  Irish  sees  and 
their  parishes.  On  studying  it,  we  find  that  KHfenora  has  evidently 
not  altered  in  extent,  but  Killaloe  has  overspread  Tradree  to  the 
Shannon.  We  note  that  the  parishes  of  Toomullin,  and  perhaps 
Oughtdarra,  have  since  been  amalgamated  with  Killilagh,  while  in 
the  see  of  Killaloe  there  were  parishes  now  forgotten  at  Killargenayn,* 
Mukan,  and  Danganbrack ;  but  their  churches  have  vanished  without 
leaving  a  trace.  The  mysterious  Eribanub  is,  perhaps,  Sribanus,  the 
patron  saint  (Screabain)  of  Clondegad,  which  it  follows  in  the  list. 
Cnoc  has  been  replaced  by  Kilmurry  MacMahon,  and  Collebonoimi  by 
Kilmurry  Ibricane,  Kiltoola  has  merged  into  Inchicronan,  and  Killoe 
and  Kilbrecan  have  become  Clare  Abbey  Parish ;  Inisdadrum  has  been 
joined  to  Killadysert,  while  Kilfintinan,  Killeely,  and  probably 
Scattery,  were  then  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick.  The  three  Kilmurrys, 
Kilmihil,  Kilchrist,  O'Brien's  Bridge,  Kiltinanlea,  and  Kilnoe,  have 
apparently  sprung  up  since  1302  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  a  commonplace 
that  the  earlier  churches  were  called,  as  a  rule,  after  their  founder  and 
not  after  scriptural  persons.  The  1302  taxation  exhibits  a  grouping 
which  may  be  accidental,  but  is  so  peculiar  that  it  may  represent  either 
deaneries  or  some  division  adopted  in  the  inquiry,  and  it  is  worth  noting. 

^  Journal  R.S.A.I.,  1893,  pp.  190,  191.    Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland. 

^  The  oldest  of  our  Irish  rolls  of  Edward  II.  The  eailier  ones  were  most 
unfortunately  burned  in  that  century. 

'  **  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Inquisition,  1287." 

*  Exchequer  Rolls,  Cal.  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland. 

>  Perhaps  Killerk,  as  lying  between  Kilmaley  and  Clare  Abbey,  though  we  find 
a  Kilourg  Lonayne  in  1684  ;  but  this  was  in  Corcomroe.  John  King  held  the 
Hospital  of  Killarge,  in  Co.  Clare,  1  quarter  with  Inisdia  (Moy,  near  Lehinch), 
Orotnehehid  and  Inchnebooly,  21  £liz.,  April  21st,  1679.— MSS.  F.  4,  26,  T.C.D. 
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Ftitkabobensis. — Clonnrpis  (Clooney) ;  Xilsanyg  (Kilfihaimy) ;  Kil- 
mankyn  (KHmanaheen) ;  Killesconolan  (Killaspuglonane,  not  '^  Killon- 
aghan");  Kilmaccrik  (Eilmacreehy,  not  "  Kilkoony  *'*)  ;  Killadlagh 
(Killilagh) ;  Killeenyamy  (not  "  Killeney  ") ;  Dissert ;  Wafferig ; 
Glaniednagh  or  Gleneidnagh  (Gleninagh,  not  ''jGlainafuagli'');  Came 
(Caiian) ;  Drmncruth  (Dromcreehy) ;  Chapel  of  the  Monks  (Corcom- 
roe);  l^^ew  Church  (Noughaval);  Kilcomy  (Kilcomey);  Killenny 
(Eilleany) ;  Kilmugoim  (Eilmoon)  ;  Eath  (Bathhomey) ;  Killoncan 
(Killonaghan,  not  ''Monkalvel") ;  Cromglaon  (Crumlin) ;  Thu- 
omlynny  (TobmuUen) ;  Eiltocowragh  (Kiltoraght). — Total  value, 
£60  3«.  U} 

Laoniensib. — The  first  portion  commences  on  the  hounds  of  the  see 

of  Limerick  and  passes  up  hy  Slieve  Bemagh  to  Lough  Derg — KiKyniti 

(Kilfinaghta) ;  Clonileg  (Clonlea) ;  Kellsodidilun  or  Kellsodiclilu  (Eil- 

seily,  not  "KiUaloe");  Kellokennedid  (Killokennedy) ;  Kellduhirayn 

(Killuran);    Eichell     (Feakle);    Thomgreney    (Tomgraney);    Mago 

(Moynoe,  not  "  Quin  or  Ennis  or  Monaster,  county  Limerick  ") ;  Inys- 

g^tra  (Iniscaltra)  ;  Clonoruis  (Clonrush,  not  '*  Clooney,  near  Quin"). 

The  list  then  comes  down  the  Shannon  to  Castleconnell,  and  gives 

perishes  in  county  Limerick,  and  as  far  as  Nenagh,  in  county  Tipperary ; 

thin  suddenly  hegins  at  Kilkeedy,  on  the  northern  limit  of  Inchiquin, 

and  goes  southward  along  the  western  hank  of  the  Fergus ;  thence 

down  the  Shannon  and  up  the  sea  coast,  so  as  to  cover — 1,  Inchiquin ; 

2,  Islands ;  3,  Clonderaw ;  4,  Moyferta ;  and  5,  Ihricane.     1,  Kellquydi 

(Kilkeedy) ;  Killinhynech  (Balnaboy)  ;  Eayth  (Kathblamaic) ;  Disert 

(Dysert  O'Dea);  Kellnymua  (Kilnamona);  2,  Drumleb  (DrumclifP); 

KeUmaley  (Kilmaley);  Kellargenayn  (not   "  Killard  or  Atlantic"); 

De  Forgio    (Clare    Abbey) ;     Clondagah     (Clondagad)  ;     Eribanub ; 

DisertmurthiU   (Killadysert) ;  Kellfidayn   (Kilfiddan) ;    KeUugifioun 

(KiUoffin)  ;    Cnoc    (Knock    in    Kilmore)  ;     Killadmyr    (Killimer)  ; 

4,  KeUroys  (Kilrush);   Kellmolihegyn  (Kilballyowen — eogain,   not 

"Kihnurry");     Kelliheneragh    (Kilfieragh) ;     Kellarda    (Killard) ; 

CoUebonoum   (not  "Kilballyowen");    5,    Kellenfearbreygy  (Kilfar- 

The  Survey  then  springs  back  to  the  heart  of  Clare,  and  goes 
round  the  upper  baronies  of  Bunratty  and  Tulla : — 

Inalli  (Temple  Maley,  not  "  Inagh  "  ) ;  Kilrathusa  (Kilraughtis) ; 

'  The  incorrect  identifications  of  the  *<  Cal.  of  State  Papers  "  call  for  notice ;  a 
Clare  topographer  must  plead  ig;norance  of  the  existence  of  Kilkoony,  Monkalyel 
(perhaps  Nougliayal),  Atlantic,  &c.  among  the  ohurchee  of  Ckre. 

*  "Irish  Exchequer  Rolls,"  E.  II.  3  d. 

I  2 
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Mokon,  Kelbrakayn  (Kilbreckan) ;  EeUfiuvlig  (Eiltoola);  Inche- 
gronayn  (Inchicronan) ;  Cluony  (Clooney) ;  Dubdeiy  (Doora) ;  Gloncbi 
or  Chincbi  (Quin)  ;  Dangynbrecach  (Danganbrack) ;  Tulagh  (Tulla) ; 
Eellugida  (Eilloe) ;  Thonmynloka  (Tomfinlougb).     Total  Talue  £128. 

Next,  and  lastly,  the  Survey  gives  a  little  group  of  parishes  in 
Lower  Bunratty,  with  the  Island  of  Inisdadrum  in  the  Fergus  : — 

Eellomsoleach  (Kilnasoolagh) ;  Eellmalitrie  (Eilmaleery) ;  Eell- 
thomry  (Kilconry) ;  Iniadadrum  (Coney  Island);  Clonekill-hany 
(Clonloghan) ;  Drumligil  (Dromline) ;  Fudnach  (Feenagh) ;  and 
Bunrath  (Bunratty).* 

LiMERiCENsis. — We  select,  as  now  in  Clare,  Eilheil  (Killeely); 
Kilhyntena  (Eilfintinan) ;  Eilcohan  (Kilquane);  and  Kilrussce 
(Kilrush  or  Old  Church).' 

We  might  expect  some  allusions  in  the  unusually  full  records  of 
the  **  Wars  of  Torlough,"  but  except  on  three  occasions  (and  those,  as 
befitted  their  calling,  burying  the  dead  or  interceding  for  a  prisoner) 
the  monks  and  clergy  never  appear.  The  only  religious  edifices 
named  in  Clare  are  the  monasteries  of  Corcomroe,  1268  and  1317; 
Clare,  1278,  and  Ennis,  1306,  and  the  churches  of  Moynoe  (the  chief 
sanctuary  of  the  O'Gradies),  1310;  Tulla  nan  apstol,  and  the  Termon 
of  St.  Cronan  (Tomgraney),  1313;  the  Ascetics'  Church  of  Killmic 
uidonain  at  Leanna,  1317,  and  St.  Finghins  at  Quin,  1318. 

The  Annals  from  1350  give  a  few  dates  of  foundations  or  repairs  of 
some  of  the  monasteries  and  churches  (these  are  given  later  in  this 
paper),  and  a  few  details  of  their  history,  but  otherwise  give  us  little 
cpecific  help.  An  incidental  letter  published  by  Theiner*  shows  that 
in  1462  a  church  existed  at  Cluaynlard  or  Clonlara.  This  silence  is 
the  more  disappointing  that  nearly  complete  rebuilding  was  effected 
during  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  century  in  the  case  of  at  least 
thirty-three  churches,  those  of  Dromcreehy,  Carran,  Eilleany,  Kilmoon, 
Kathbomey,  Kilshanny,  Killilagh,  Toomullin  and  Kilmaereehy,  in 
Kilfenora,  and  of  £ilkeedy,  Kilraghtis,  ftuan,  Templenadeirka,  Coad, 
Kilnamona,  Kilmaley,  Clonlea,  Eillokennedy,  Kiltinanlea,  Temple 
Mochulla,  Kilconry,  Bunratty,  Feenagh,  Kilchrist,  Killadysert, 
Kilfiddan,  Killoffin,  Kilcrony,  Templeanaird,  Eilballyone,  Eillard, 
Kilmurry-Ibricane,  Moy  and  Xilfarboy,  in  Killaloe. 

The  complete  similarity  of  the   architecture  of  this  group  of 

1  ''  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,"  1302-6,  p.  298,  &c. 
3  *<  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,"  1302,  p.  290. 
A  "  Monumenta,"  p.  433. 
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cliiuches  to  that  of  the  Peel  Towers  ib  very  instmctiye  and  note- 
worthy.* There  are  also  some  curious  survivals,  such  as  semicircular 
splays,  angular  heads,  interlacings  and  triquetras,  and  lintelled  doors, 
which  recall  the  earlier  buildings  of  the  tenth  century.  Turlough 
MacMahon,  chief  of  Corcovaskin,  aided  by  his  wife  More,  daughter  of 
O'Brien,  restored  twelve  parish  churches  and  built  a  monument  for 
himself  in  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Glonderalaw  (probably  Kilmurry 
IfacMahon),  while  his  wife  put  up  the  beautiful  canonied  tomb  in 
£imis  Friary.    He  died  in  1472.' 

At  last,  in  1584,  we  get  a  list  of  the  parishes  much  as  they  exist 
on  the  present  maps  of  Clare.  Five  new  parish  churches  seem  to 
have  been  added — Kiltenayn  (Kiltinanlea),  Kilaspule  (if  not  Killa- 
Bpnglonane,  a  Kilourg  Lonane  appearing  on  same  list),  Owghtory 
(Oughtdarra),  Kilvedane  (Kilvoydane,  near  Corofin),  and  Ross,  now 
figure  as  parish  churches — but  the  list  is  neither  authoritative  nor 
accurate.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  reports  made  in  the  following 
reigns :  the  Visitations  of  1615,  1621,  and  1633.  The  first  is 
KteraUy  "  written  within  and  without  with  woe,"  few,  indeed,  of  the 
churches  being  in  any  sort  of  repair.  These  may  be  noted  as  bearing 
on  our  present  Survey.  **  Church  and  chancel  in  repair  ^^ :  (1),  Feakle 
(shingled  well);  Kiltinanlea,  Tulloghe,  Inchicronan  ("in  repairing"), 
Olonloghan,  Kilmaley,  Eath,  Ealnamona  (reasonable  repair) ;  Clondagad, 
Killedisert  (in  repairing) ;  Killofin,  Kilmurry,  Clonderlaw  (reasonable 
repair);  KiUard,  "Killamure"  (KiUimer),  Killmichill,  Kilmurry- 
Ibricane,  Kilfarboy.  ^^  ChanceV^  only  in  repair  \  Tomfinloh,  Disert. 
"  Chancer^  only  ruinous:  Killuran;  twenty  in  all.  Roofless ,  hut  otherwise 
entire  \  Kilnoe,  Killokennedy  (roof  unthatched)  ;  Kilmorinagall, 
Klhnacduan,  KilbaUihone,  Moefartah.  Unrepaired:  Kilkeady  and 
Killfieraghe.  Stated  to  he  ruins ;  Clonlea  (old  walls  only) ;  Moynoe, 
Iniscaltra,  Quyn,  Clonee,  Dury,  Killraghtas,  KiUtoolaghe,  Killina- 
finlaghe  (Kilfintinan),  Kilmallery,  Kilconry,  Inisdadrum  (no  church, 
no  inhabitants),  Killeneboy,  Killchrist  and  Kilfeddan.  Those  not 
otherwise  specified  were  probably  in  no  better  condition. 

In  Kilfenora  the  Cathedral  was  being  "  covered"  out  of  the  tithes 
of  Killeny  and  Eoltoraghe.  In  short,  in  the  whole  of  that  diocese 
there  was  not  a  single  church  in  repair,  and  that  after  twelve  years  of 
peace.    Nochwall  and  Killonoghan  are  stated  to  be  "all  down,"  but 

^  Compare  illustrations  in  Proe,  R.I. A.,  Ser.  in.,  vol.  v.,  p.  348. 

'  Braodinns,  ''Propugnaculum  CatholicflB  veritatis/'  citing  manuscriptB  extant 
b  Clooderlaw  Castle  in  1640.  The  old  Latin  Pedigree  in  Ulster  office  supports 
these  statements. 
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as  the  walls  of  these  venerable  buildings  stand  to  our  day  the  note  does 
not  explain  how  their  desolation  exceeded  that  of  the  other  ruins. 
The  Cromwellians  considered  that  the  three  churches  of  Ennis,  Six- 
milebridge  and  Eillaloe,  were  sufficient  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
English  settlers  in  1652.  There  were,  indeed,  only  440  EngUsh 
among  16,474  Irish  seven  years  later.* 

Finally,  in  1693,  we  find  only  these  churches  named  as  being  in 
repair — Ennis,  Kilrush,  Eilfinaghta  (not  the  ancient  one  at  Bally- 
sheen,  but  the  later  one  now  in  use  in  Sixmilebridge),  and  Kilmuny 
in  Clonderlaw.^  |The  Cathedral  of  KilMoe  was  then  out  of  repair, 
and  Clondegad  not  in  (full  repair.  Eilnasoolagh  and  the  cathedrals,  if 
not  many  others,  were,  however,  in  imbroken  use,  and  probably  in 
some  sort  of  repair.  In  1900  the  two  cathedrals  and  Tomgraney 
church  are  the  only  ancient  buildings  used  for  worship,  but  the  Pro- 
testant churches  stand  beside  or  on  the  sites  of  the  old  parish  churches 
at  Feakle,  Quin,  Kilnasoola,  Kilrush,  and  Kilmurry  MacMahon. 

EuBiL  Deakebies  Am)  Tbtbal  Divisions. 

The  rural  deaneries  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  are  important  ns 
representing  and  showing  the  principal  tribal  divisions  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  These  were,  so  far  as  we  can  combine  the  visitations  of 
the  seventeenth  century: — 

I.  The  deanery  of  Kilfenoba,  covering  the  ancient  Corcomroes. 

II.  Ogobmuck,  Ui  gCormaic,  or  Dromcliff,'  covering  the  ancient 
ITi  gCormaic,  the  land  of  the  O'Hehirs,  the  **  Cantredum  Insularum," 
now  Kilmaley,  Dromcliff,  and  Killone,  with  Kinel  Fermaic,  "the 
upper  cantred  of  the  Dalcaseians " — Kilmaley,  Dromcliff,  Bath, 
Dysert,  Kilkeedy,  Kilnaboy  and  Kilnamona. 

III.  Ogashin,  Ui  gCaisin,  the  Macnamara's  land — Quin,  Tulla, 
Clooney,  Kilraughtis,  Kiltoolagh,  Templemaley,  Inchicronan,  Kil- 
murrynegall  and  Doora. 

iReid'a  "Hist.  Presbyt.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  496;  Dwyer's  ** Diocese  of  Killaloe," 
pp.  298  and  316. 

*  Hy  Cormaic  was  occupied  before  845  by  certain  Eoghanacht  tribes,  *'  Woe  is 
me,  they  have  gone  into  exile.  .  .  .  Ui  Cormaic  and  Tradraidhe  are  much  in  want 
of  relief ;  they  are  from  their  friends  far  away/'  Book  of  Lecan.  (See  O'Cnrzy's 
<*  Manners  and  Customs,"  iii.,  p.  262.)  This  misery  may  have  been  caused  by  ttie 
ravages  of  the  Danes  in  Tradree  in  834.  The  O'Hehirs  are  very  probably  a 
remnant  of  these  tribes.  Another  tribe  in  Tradree  in  1161,  An.  F.  M.,  was  Clan 
Delbaeth  (O'Keill  Buidhe).     (See  O'Curry  **  M.  &  C,"  ii.,  p.  220.) 
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lY.  OmnxEDy  TJi  mBloid,  the  land  of  the  O'KeimedyB,  &c., 
annexed  by  the  Macnamaras  after  1318 — Glonlea,  Kilfinaghta,  Kilteely 
(Xilseily),  and  Eillokennedy,  and  Ogonilloe.  UiEonghaiU^  the  land  of 
O'Shanaghan,^  Kilnoe.and  Feakle,  Killuran.  Kinel  DonghaiU^  the 
land  of  O'Grady,  Moynoe,  ClonroBh,  Iniscaltra,  and  Tomgraney.  Ui 
ThotrdheaUhhaighy  KiUaloe  and  Dunassy  (Kiltinanlea). 

Y.  TiUDBEE,  Tradraighe,'  the  mensal  land  of  the  early  Dalcassian 
kings  and  site  of  Be  Clare's  Colony.  This  was  assigned  to  Limerick  in 
1110,  and  given  to  KiUaloe  before  1302— Tomfinlough,  <<£illinafLn- 
taghe"  (Kilfintinan),  Kilmaleery,  Kilconry,  Clonloghan,  Dromline, 
Kikasoola,*  "Killonie  or  Killughe"  (Killoe,  Killuga,  in  1302), 
Inishdadnim. 

YI.  CoBooYAsiair,  the  land  of  the  race  of  Cairbre  Bhaiscoinn, 
Clondegad,  Kilchrist,  Desert  Murhuly  (Eilladysert),  Kilfeddan, 
Elloffin,  Kilmurry,  Clonderlaw,  "  Killamure "  (Killimer),  Kilmihil, 
Eilmacduane,  Eilmsh,  Moyfertagh,  Kilferagh  and  Kilballyone, 
Ihrickan^  Kilmurry-Ibrickan,  and  Ealfarboy> 

As  to  most  of  the  lay  divisions,  the  earliest  information  we  have, 
which  marks  their  limits  with  any  degree  of  distinctness,  is  derived 
from  the  rentals  of  O'Brien  and  Macnamara,*  evidently  con- 
temporaneous, and  the  latter  is  stated  to  have  been  compiled  (about 
1390)  for  Maccon  Macnamara,  chief  of  Clancuilen,  grandson  of  that 
Lochlan  who  was  executed  at  Lough  Colmin  in  1313,  by  Sir  Eichaid 
Be  Glare's  allies  of  the  Hy  mbloid. 

TuATHOLAS  covered  the  parishes  of  Clooney,  Eilfenora,  and 
Killaspuglonane  in  Corcomroe. 

Glas,  corresponded  to  KiUilagh  parish. 

Cabraicaleboibne  contained  the  parishes  of  Eilmoon,  Killeany,* 
KiUonaghan,  Gleninagh,  Dromcreehy,  Rathbomey,  Nuoghaval  and 
Cairan,  with  a  portion  of  the  northern  edge  of  Kilfenora  parish, 
thus  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Burren. 

A  nameless  division  on  the  Shannon,  included  Kilmurry- 
MacMahon,  Killoffin,  and  Eilfeddan  in  Clonderlaw. 

*  MacDamara'e  Eental,  e.  1380,  TranB.  E.  I.  A.,  vol.  xv. 

'  Tradree  was  inhabited  hj  the  Ui  Sedna  before  the  Dalcassians  invaded  Clare. 

*  Hi  Dobharcain,  the  patrimony  of  O'Liddy,  lay  between  Doora  and  Kilnasoola 
in  1312  ("  Wars  of  Torlough  "). 

*  The  1633  Vintation  includes  Killone,  "  Rcoria  ippriata  monasterio  de  Killone 
ponena  p.  Baronem  de  Inchiquin." 

^  Tians.  B.I.A.  vol.  zz.,  p.  36,  43.  *  These  formed  Tuathmacaire. 
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In  Eastern  Glare,  Tttathmob,  the  great  possession  of  the 
Ifacnamaras,  inclnded  the  parishes  of  Inchicronan,  Doora,  Eilraghtis, 
Clooney,  and  Tulla,  practically  npper  Bunratty  inth  Tulla  perish, 
corresponding  to  the  rural  deanery  of  Ogashin. 

TuATH  0  BFionr  lay  in  Kilseily  and'Clonlea. 

TuATH  Eachtaoi  was  Feakle« 

III  BoiroHAiLE  lay  in  Eilnoe  and  Killuran,  with  a  portion  (Ross)  of 
the  southern  edge  of  Feakle. 

TuATH  NA  Hamhak  was  comprised  in  Xilfinaghta  parish.^ 

Ill  CoiroALACH  exactly  corresponded  to  its  modem  namesake 
Ogonnelloe  parish. 

Cn.  0  gCdtvedi  also  covered  the  modem  Xillokennedy,  with  a 
portion  of  the  later  parishes  of  Kiltinanlea  and  O'Brien's  Bridge, 
where  they  adjoined  its  eastern  border.  These  with  the  addition  of 
the  0' Grady's  land  of  Cinel  Donghaile  (which  for  obvious  reasons 
does  not  appear  in  the  rental) — ^Tomgraney,  Moynoe,  Iniscaltra,  and 
Clonrush — still  form  the  rural  deanery  of  Omulled. 

Ill  oCoBicAic  was  once  only  Drumcliff,  Kilmaley,  and  Killone^ 
but  in  church  topography,  Ogormuck  included  both  TJi  gCormaic,  and 
TJi  Fermaic. 

From  other  sources  it  is  evident  that  the  remaining  divisions 
were — 

TJi  Feruaic,  the  parishes  of  Kilkeedy,  Kilnaboy,  Eath,  Dysert, 
and  Euan. 

CiNSL  CuALLACHTACH,  Kiluamoua,  and  a  portion  of  Inagh. 

Bheintib  Fbbm acach,  the  larger  part  of  Inagh  Parish. 

Ui  AiimniE  lay  in  TTilfiTifinftTi^  Killely,  and  the  parishes  given  to 
the  churches  of  Limerick. 

TuATH  NA  Feabna  was  in  Killadysert. 

TuATH  WA  mBuilc,  rouud  Dangan  Castle,  in  Kilchrist  Parish. 

Tradbaiohe,  the  O'Brien's  mensal  land,  is  well  defined  by  the 
inquisition  taken  in  1287  on  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Clare.  It 
comprised  ten  parishes  and  churches,  and  its  lands  are  mentioned  in 
those  of  Quin,  Kilmaleery,  Tomfinlough,  Kilfinaghta,  Kilmurrynegall, 
Kilconry,  Clonloghan,  Kilnasoola,  Feenagh,  and  Bunratty.  Quin 
has  been  since  assigned  to  Ogashin,  otherwise,  in  De  Clare's  Tradree, 
the  mral  deanery  of  1617  stands  confessed. 

1  Frost's  "  History,"  p.  61,  identifies  this  parish  with  Ui  Ceamaigh. 
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We  have  no  old  authority  for  the  extent  of  Cobcotasbik  and 
iBRiciiAir,  but  their  exclusion  from  the  other  early  districts  shows  that 
they  are  included  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Corcoyaskin,  and  some 
isolated  hints  imply  that  eastern  Corcovaskin  comprised  Clonderlaw 
and  the  parish  of  Clondagad. 

MoDEBN  Changes  Ain>  Buildings. 

Ennis  Friary  was  adapted  as  a  parish  church  for  the  parishioners^ 
of  Doora  and  DromcHft  in  1615  at  the  expense  of  Uie  Earl  of 
Thomond.  Ve  have  no  record  of  such  adaptation  in  the  cases  of 
Corcomroe  and  Clare,  though  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  portion  of 
On^tmama  parish  seems  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  former  as 
"  Abbey  "  Parish,  while  the  old  parish  of  Killoe,  and  a  section  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Fergus,  representing  it  may  be  the  Kellargenayn 
of  1302,  were  united  to  form  **  Clare  Abbey  '*  parish. 

Clonrush  and  Iniscaltra  were  assigned  to  Gklway  before  1610.^  I 
hare  found  no  definite  record  of  the  transfer.  It  evidently  took  place 
gradually,  as  there  is  an  Elizabethan  map  in  the  Hardiman  collection,' 
in  which  Iniscaltra  is  shown  in  Thomond,  and  Clonrush  in  Galway. 
They  are  understood  to  have  been  restored  to  Clare  in  1898,  under 
the  Local  Government  Act.  Inagh  seems  to  have  been  merged  into 
Brumcliff  in  1610. 

Hely  Button,  in  the  "  Statistical  Survey,"'  gives  a  series  of  parish 
churches,  among  which  appear  several  which  cannot  be  identified. 
In  Burrin,  Glunning,  Glenvaan,  Crunane;  Inehiqut'n,  Kiltullogh, 
KHmacduagh ;  Bunratty,  Doroney,  Coonock,  Killeby ;  Tullagh,  Fren- 
agberagh,  Cruight;  Ihrickany  Innisclea;  Moyferta,  Killenedane^ 
Kilnagleagh  and  Mollough. 

As  for  the  modern  Protestant  churches,  Lewis  gives  the  following 
dates,  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  mark  the  desertion  or  destruction 
of  an  older  building : — 

Clare  Castle,  1813;  Clondagad,  1808;  Clonlara,  1815  (Belfry, 
1831);  Clonlea  (Kilkishen),  1811;  Ennis  (struck  by  lightning  and 
repaired),  1817 ;  Ennistymon,  1830 ;  Feakle,  about  1823 ;  '*  Kilfarboy," 
i.e.,  Miltown  Malbay,  1802 ;  Kilnasoola,  1815  (older  church  removed) ; 
Kilmurry-MacMahon  (old  church  removed),  1810 ;  Kilnaboy,  i.e., 
Corofin,  1829  ;  Kilquane,  1819  ;  Kilrush,  1813  ;  **  Kilseily," 
i.e.,  Broadford,    1811;    Quin,   1797;   "  Eathboumey,"  about  1797; 

^  Speede'B  map.  »  Table  MSS.  room,  T.C.D.  ^  P.  103. 
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SixmUebridge  (rebuilt),  just  before  1837;  Tulla,  1812;  <*KilIard," 
i,e.  Dunbeg,  1807.  I  may  also  add  Ennis  new  churcb,  consecrated 
30ih  Nov.,  1871.  In  only  one  case  (Kilmurry),  however,  was  a 
mediaeval  church  destroyed. 

The  modem  Eoman  Catholic  churches  are  not  recorded  in  any 
accessible  authority,  so  I  have  not  been  hitherto  able  to  procure  the 
dates  of  any  except  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  in  Ennis, 
1843  (consecrated  Feb.  26th,  1843,  by  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy),  the 
old  chapel  was  in  Chapel-lane,  a  wing  was  added,  1773 ;  Corofin,  1822  ; 
Clonlara,  1815,  (rebuilt)  1875;  Mountshannon,  1836;  Tomgraney, 
1893;  and  Kilshanny,  1896. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ennis  was  built,  1855  and  1856  ;  and 
Dyseit  Moravian  Church,  1793.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  an 
ancient  site  affected. 

Types  op  the  Chubches. 

Omitting  the  cathedrals  and  post-Norman  monastic  churches,  we 
may  class  the  ancient  places  of  worship  as  follows  : — 

1.  Dry  Stone  Oratories. — So  far  as  I  know  only  one  exists,  on 
Bishop's  Island  near  Eilkee.     (See  illustration,  p.  166,  infra,) 

2.  Small  Ohlong  Oratories  (in  which  mortar  is  used,  and  in  which 
the  west  door  has  a  lintel  and  inclined  jambs). — Termon  Cronan ; 
Tomfinlough ;  Kilrush,  near  Limerick ;  Clonloghan.  (Ulustrations, 
Plate  XI.) 

3.  Large  Ohlong  Churches  (of  similar  type). — Templemore,  Kells 
(Plate  IX.);  Tomgraney  (Plate  XIII.) ;  Scattery,  "Cathedral,"  and 
Temple  Knockanangel  (Illustration,  p.  170,  infra\  and  remains 
embodied  in  Kilmoon,  Rathbomey,  Kilshanny,  and  Kilmacreehy. 

4.  Stone  Roofed  Oratories  (with  overcroft). — St.  Molua's  on  Friar's 
Island  (Illustration,  p.  159,  infra,) -^  St.  Plannan's,  KiUaloe. 

5.  Churches  with  Nave  and  Chancel  (early  and  plain.  In  most  cases 
the  chancel  is  evidently  an  afterthought). — Oughtmama  great  church ; 
Noughaval  (Illustration,  Plate  VIII.) ;  Kilcomey ;  St.  Caimin's,  Inis- 
caltra;  Kilrush  in  Moyarta  and  Rathblamaic.  In  some  cases  the 
^itructure  has  been  largely  rebuilt,  as  at  Dysert  O'Dea. 

6.  The  Ohlong  Plain  Church  (with  arched  door,  &c.) — Oughtmama 
2  and  3,  Xilcredaun,  Tomfinlough  parish  church,  DromcUfP,  Doora, 
Inchicronan,  Killilagh,  Xilmacduan  and  Kilnaboy.     (Plates  IX.,  X.) 

7.  The  Decorated  Romanesque  Churches. — These  occurred  at  Xillaloe 
Cathedral  (door  and  fragments  exist),  and  the  Church  of  Baptism, 
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Iniscaltra,  Eilfenora  Cathedral  (window),  while  ornamental  windows 
and  dooiB  have  been  inserted  in  the  earlier  churches  at  Dysert  O'Dea ; 
Eathblamaic ;  Temple  Shenan  and  Oratory,  Scattery  ;  Kilcredaun ; 
St  Caimin's,  Iniscaltra;  Kilcomey;  Inchicronan;  Tomgraney;  St. 
Flannan's  Oratory,  Killaloe;  well-moulded  windows  occur  also  at 
Eilleany,  Kilkeedy,  Doora,  Ballysheen,  Killimer,  Noughaval;  and 
others  chamfered  and  recessed  at  Dromcliff,  Templemaley,  Kil- 
macduane,  Killimer,  &c.     (Illustrations,  Plates  VIII.  and  X.) 

Afteb  the  tear  1200. 

8.  Early  Gothic  Details. — Plain  lancet  windows,  St.  Finghin's,Quin; 
Moynoe ;  present  chancel  of  Dysert  O'Dea ;  east  gable  of  Tomfinlough 
palish  church  (since  altered)  and  south  window.  (Illustrations, 
Plates  X.,  XII.) 

9.  The  Ohhny  Church  (fifteenth  century),  with  pointed  south  or  west 
door,  slit  windows  with  pointed,  round,  trefoil,  or  ogee  heads.  The 
greater  number  of  churches  in  the  district  are  of  this  type.  The  windows 
rarely  haye  more  than  two  lights ;  a  few  of  the  later  examples  have 
<sro88-bar8  (Kathbomey ;  Kilnaboy,  KiUadysert  and  Kilfenora  chancel 
(south  wall));  a  few  had  simple  interlaced  tracery  as  Kilshanny 
and  Kilchrist.  Scattery  Cathedral  had  two  lancets  and  a  quatref oil 
above.  It  is  interesting  to  note  (as  shown  in  the  Plates  illustrating 
this  Paper)  how  closely  the  semicircular  heads  of  several  splays  of 
the  fifteenth-century  windows  resemble  those  of  early  pre-Norman 
times.  In  many  cases  a  bell  chamber  stood  on  the  west  gable. 
Chancels  occur  only  at  Kilkerin,  Kilmacreehy,  Killeany,  and  Drom- 
creehy.     (Illustrations,  Plate  XII.) 

10.  Belfry  Towers  occur  only  at  KiUadysert  and  St.  Finghin's, 
Quin.  (Plate  X.,  202).  The  tower  near  the  west  end  of  Moynoe  was 
probably  a  castle. 

There  are,  however,  some  good  examples  in  the  Cathedrals  and 
Monasteries.  Killaloe  Cathedral  seems  to  be  the  only  case  of  a  tower 
forming  part  of  the  plan  of  even  the  existing  building.  At  Canon's 
Idand  the  tower  is  attached  to  the  church,  and  partly  built  on  an 
older  wall.  In  Clare,  Ennis,  and  Quin,  it  is  inserted  in  the  long 
body  of  the  church,  and  at  Kilfenora  and  Corcomroe  it  caps  a 
clumsy  gable  through  which  a  staircase  ascends. 

11.  Transepts  do  not  occur  in  the  churches;  and  accessory  chapels 
and  sacristies  are  almost  absent;  the  few  that  exist  (Kilnamarve, 
ficattery  Cathedral,  Kilmoon,  Killilagh,  Kilkeedy,  Ruan)  are  small 
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and  of  little  architectural  interest.  Priefits'  houses  are  found  at  a  f ew 
))lace8 — Toomullin,  Correen,  Killhallyone,  Temple  duhh,  Leanna,  and 
Clonrush. 

Otheb  Featusss. 

Bound  Towers  remain  at  Kilnaboy,  Dysert  O'Dea,  Dromcliff,  Inia- 
caltra  and  Scattery ;  there  is  reason  to  helieve  that  others  once  existed 
at  Tomgraneyand  Kathhlamaic*     (Illustration,  Plate  X.) 

Hiyh  Crosses  and  Standing  Crosses. — There  were  four  sculptured 
crosses  at  Kilfenora.  One  has  been  removed  to  Clarisford,  near  Kil- 
laloe.  A  plain  cross  and  the  site  of  another  are  also  shown.  A  beau- 
tiful high  cross  remains  at  Dysert  O'Dea,  and  remains  of  plainer  ones 
at  Skeagh-a-vanoo,  near  Kells,  and  Kilvoydane,  near  Corofin ;  a  curious 
tau  cross  stands  at  Roughan,  near  Kilnaboy,'  and  rude  crosses  at  Ter- 
mon  Cronan,  Dysert,  and  NoughaTal.  There  were  at  least  two  crosses 
of  some  size  at  Iniscaltra ;  on  the  base  of  one  appears  the  inscription 
Ijl  llab  1  t)echenboip.  Several  cross  sites  are  remembered  near  Coro- 
fin, Monastemashraduff,  near  Dysert,  and  Glennagross.  Ardnacrusha, 
near  Limerick,  Crusheen,  and  **  Cross"  at  Kilkeedy. 

Carvings  of  Scriptural  Scenes. — Single  figures  of  our  Lord  crucified 
occur  on  the  crosses  at  Kilfenora  and  Dysert  0*Dea,  circa  1150.  A 
more  elaborate  panel  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  scenes  from  the  Passion — 
the  arrest,  the  scourging,  the  entombment,  and  the  Resurrection,  are 
found  on  the  base  of  the  1460  "Mac  Mahon"  tomb  in  Ennis.  A 
figure  of  our  Lord  mocked  lies  in  a  recess  in  the  chancel ;  it  formed 
a  boss  in  the  canopy  of  the  same  tomb.  Carvings  of  our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles  occupy  the  recess  of  that  monument.     The  Virgin  and  Child 

1  See  Journal  B.S.A.L,  1894,  pp.  28,  333,  &c.  ;  1897,  p.  282.  Proe,  RJ.A.y 
Ser.  HI.,  vol.  v.  (1899),  pp.  297,  298. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  note,  in  face  of  recent  attempts  to  deny  the  identity  of  the 
**  present'*  cross  with  that  so  strangely  and  incorrectly  described  by  Hely  Dutton 
nnd  others — 1,  that  the  present  cross  is  recognised  by  many  persons  now  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  one  removed  from  the  site  some  thirty  years  ago;  2,  that 
a  local  antiquary  has  a  letter  from  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  in  which  the  latter 
states  that  he  heard  the  former  owner  of  the  house  in  which  the  **  present "  crosa 
was  found  say  that  he  had  taken  it  away ;  3,  the  **  present"  cross  corresponds  la 
t) I c description  of  the  "former**  cross  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters,  R.I.A.,  in 
1839;  4,  that  I  have  heard,  so  far  back  as  1878,  the  name  of  the  person  who 
removed  the  cross,  and  that  he  lived  at  the  place  where  the  "  present "  cross  wa» 
found.  Dysert,  Roughan,  Skeagh  a  vanoo,  and  Kilvoydan,  are  carefully  described^ 
by  Br.  G.  Macnaroara,  in  the  Journal  R.S.A.L,  1899,  p.  244  ;  1890,  p.  26. 
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^ire  found  on  tlie  screen  under  the  belfry,  and  the  ''  Ecce  Homo ''  is 
carred  on  the  northern  arch  of  the  transept  of  the  same  monastery. 
The  figure  of  onr  Lord  lying  dead  on  the  lap  of  another  figure  (now 
hroken),  remains  in  the  church  of  Kilmurry-Ibricane.  The  cruci- 
fixion  occurs  in  stucco  at  Quin.  A  curious  carving  on  the  base  of  the 
cross  of  Dysert  probably  represents  Adam  and  Eve.^ 

Carvings  of  Saints. — ^Figures  of  St.  Fachnan(?)  and  St.  Tola 
appear  on  crosses  respectiyely  at  Eilfenora  and  Dysert.  Certain 
bishops'  heads  are  said  to  represent  St.  Senan,  St.  Maccreiche,  and 
St.  "  Moon,"  at  Scattery  Cathedral,  Kilmacreehy,  and  Kilmoon.  The 
wooden  figure  of  '^  St.  Carrol "  has,  I  believe,  vanished  from  Eilcairol. 
"St.  Luchtighem  and  his  deacons"  appear  over  the  door  of  the 
oratory  of  Tomfinlough  (see  PI.  XI.,  fig.  10) ;  St.  Francis  in  the  nave 
of  Ennis  Friary;  and  it  is  possible  that  other  mysterious  panels  at 
Dysert  may  show  St.  Tola  presiding  over  the  erection  of  a  termon 
cross,  and  St.  Blathmac  struggling  with  the  local  monster,  or  brocach. 

Sheela-na-Oigs  are  found  at  Bathblamaic  on  a  richly  carved  window- 
sill*;  at  Eilnaboy  above  the  south  door:  both  of  these  are  per- 
fect ;  one  from  an  unknown  site  and  greatly  defaced  was  inserted  into 
the  wall  of  the  Clonlara  canal  bridge  in  1769. 

^uUaunSy  though  not  uncommonly  found  near  forts  and  cromlechs, 
seldom  occur  near  Clare  churches.  Specimens  in  the  native  rock  are 
to  be  seen  near  Kinallia,  and  Kiltinanlea  churches  ;  one,  in  a  block  of 
granite,  lies  in  the  nave  of  Clare  Abbey,  while  several  occur  in 
boulders  and  loose  blocks  near  Leanna  church  site,  and  single  basins 
at  Kilvoydane,  near  Spansil  Hill,  and  Fomerla,  near  Tulla. 

Fonts  of  mediseval  times  are  few  in  number.  A  decorated  one  is 
found  at  KiUaloe,  and  one  remained  in  1816  at  Kilballyone ;  a  fine 
fluted  font  of  the  later  twelfth  century  is  at  Kilfenora  Cathedral,  one, 
probably  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Killone  convent,  one  with  spiral 
flulings  in  Kilkeedy,  a  cxuious  square  one  at  Eilcomey,  a  round  one 
at  Dysert  O'Dea,  and  a  plain  but  neat  octagonal  one  in  Clare  Abbey. 

Altars  (medieval)  are  not  nimierous.  We  find  a  neat  early 
example  in  St.  Caiman's,  five  in  Quin  Friary,  one  in  Ennis  Friary,  one 
in  Corcomroe  Abbey,  some  traces  at  Canon's  Island  Abbey,  the  arcaded 
front  slab  of  one  at  Eilnaboy;  rudely  built  altars  are  found  at 
Killeany,  Kilshanny,  Carran,  and  Kilmoon.  Others  outside  the 
church  remain  at  Kinallia,  Killeany,  and  Noughaval. 

1  Journal  R.8.A.I.,  1899,  p.  248.  '  Journal  M,S,A,L,  1894,  p.  31. 
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Tombstones  with  early  Celtic  crosses  or  Irish  inscriptions. — ^Three 
at  Oughtmama,  one  at  Scattery,  one  at  Killaloe  Cathedral,  at  least 
three  dozen  at  Iniscaltra  (17  with  inscriptions),  and  a  doubtful  for 
rather,  perhaps,  late)  example  at  Kilshanny. 

Monumental  Effigies, — Xing  Conor  O'Brien,  1268,  and  a  Bishop  at 
Corcomroe  ;  early  Bishop  and  later  Bishop,  Eilfenora. 

Incised  post-Norman  Crosses. — Three  at  Eilfenora,  two  at 
Corcomroe,  one  at  Clare  Abbey,  one  at  Iniscaltra. 

Canopied  Tombs, — Kilmacreehy,  Kilfenora,  Corcomroe,  Kilshanny, 
Kilnaboy,  Ennis,  Quin,  Ballysheen;  those  at  Kilmacreehy,  Kilfe- 
nora, Corcomroe,  Ennis,  and  Quin,  being  ornamented,  the  others  very 
plain. 

Rounded  Stones^  often  called  ^*  cursing  stones,''  lie  upon  the  altars 
of  some  churches.  Those  at  Kilmoon  have  been  used  for  cursing.^ 
There  seems  no  definite  tradition  of  this  practice  at  Ross  (Temple  na 
Naeve),  Kinallia,  Killeany,  or  Eallone  (St.  John's  Well),  though  in 
each  case  such  stones  lie  upon  the  altar.  Kinallia  also  possesses  a  flat 
rounded  stone  with  two  oblong  flutings  with  rounded  ends,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  clear. 

Relics, — We  hear  of  the  Danes  having  **  drowned  the  relics  and 
shrines  of  Iniscaltra,  Lough  Derg.*  The  Life  of  St.  Flannan  describes 
the  • '  bachall "  of  the  saint  as  decorated  with  golden  ornaments.  The  life 
of  St.  Maccreehy  mentions  a  bell  which  that  saint  brought  from  Rome 
and  which  was  long  preserved  in  his  church.  The  relics  of  Colomb, 
son  of  Crimthann,  were  taken  by  Mo  Coemhe  of  Terryglass,  and  by 
Odran  in  a  wain  over  Esge  (?  Ectge)  southwards  to  Inisceltra  to 
Camine  of  Iniscaltra.'  Tradition  mentions  the  bells  of  DromclifP 
thrown  into  the  Poul  na  Clug,  near  the  church,  and  the  bells  of  Kilna- 
boy concealed  in  a  swampy  patch  near  the  road  to  the  south  of  the  ruin. 
Avery  vague  tradition  mentions  a  bell,  *'the  black  bell,"  preserved 
among  the  Macnamaras.  A  **  brass  "  bell  was  found  inside  the  round 
tower  of  Dysert  O'Dea,  and  was  exchanged  for  a  new  bell  in  Limerick 
about  1838.*  Two  handsome  silver  brooches  and  a  silver  candlestick 
were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Scattery,  and  were  brought  to  Cork.*  The 
**  Black  Book  of  St.  Mochulla  "  at  TuUa  was  last  heard  of  in  the  Dela- 
hyde  lawsuit  of  1627.*   All  these  relics  seem  to  have  disappeared.    The 

1  R.S.A.I.  Journal,  1900.  «  **  Wars  of  the  G.  &  G." 

8  Dec.  13,  *'  Oengus,"  p.  182.  *  R.S.A.I.  Journal,  1894,  p.  156. 

*  **  Lady  Chatterton's.Kambles  in  the  South  of  Ireland,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  228-229. 
Figiirts  in  R.S.A.I.  Journal,  1897,  p.  281. 
«  MSS.  R.I.A.  24,  D.  17,  p.  45. 
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following  are  fortunately  extant: — The  Clog-an-Oir  of  Scattery,  a 
beautiful  little  bell  shrine  of  two  periods,  is  in  the  hands  of  its  h^e- 
ditaiy  keeper,  Mr.  Marcus  Keane,  of  Beechpark,  a  representatiye  in 
the  female  line  of  the  Cahanes,  coarbs  of  St.  Senan.^  Anyone  swear- 
ing falsely  on  it  was  liable  to  he  seized  with  conyulsions  ending  in 
death.  The  hachall  of  St.  Blawfugh  or  Blathmac  of  Bath  was 
long  kept  in  the  wall  of  the  old  chapel  of  Corofin ;  the  people  used  to 
swear  upon  it.  The  hachall  of  St.  Manawla  of  Dysert,  which  was  pre- 
served down  to  the  present  reign  in  the  family  of  its  hereditary 
keepers,  the  last  of  whom,  an  old  woman  named,  I  believe,  O'Quin, 
sold  it.  Both  these  fine  crosiers  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy,  and  have  been  figured  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries.*  The  bell  of  Bath,  a  small  oval  hand- 
bell of  very  thin  bronze,  and  the  crozier  of  St.  Colman  MacDuagh  are 
also  preserved  in  the  same  museum.  The  shrine  of  St.  Lachteen's  arm, 
though  it  was  not  made  in  Clare,  was  preserved  at  his  church  in  Kil- 
namona  before  Bruodin's  time,  and  thence  removed  to  Lislachtin.  The 
Clog  naove  Augustin  of  Eilshanny,  a  bell  (possibly  of  St.  Cuanna)  now 
in  British  Museum. — It  was  used  to  swear  upon,  and  was  reputed  to 
twist  the  mouths  of  perjurers  to  one  side.  The  only  other  church  relics 
ue  a  few  seals,  and  some  pages  believed  to  be  part  of  St.  Caimin's 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Franciscan's 
Library,  Dublin.'  The  beautiful  shrine  and  book  of  the  "  Stowe 
Missal,"  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  belong,  it  is  true,  to  Thomond, 
and  mentions  its  king,  Donchad,  son  of  Brian  Boru,  but  it  was  not 
made,  nor  so  far  as  we  know  preserved,  in  county  Clare.  It  probably 
belonged  to  Lorrha,  and  bells  of  the  same  church  and  of  Scattery  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

MediiBval  Plate, — The  church  plate  (both  gold  and  silver)  of  the 
Friaries  of  Ennis  and  Quin  fell  into  the  hands  of  laymen  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Father  Mooney  tells  how  the  Earl  of  Thomond  held 
the  plate  of  Ennis,  and  how  the  wife  of  Macnamara,  of  Knappogue, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  retained  the  plate  of  Quin,  which  had 
been  confided  to  him  for  safe  keeping.*  In  1673  the  church  plate  of 
Eilnahoy  was  carried  off  by  Teige  O'Brien  and  his  followers,  and  this 

>Ben  of  Senan,  see  Archieol.  Jounud,  V.,  p.  331.  Proc.  R.I.A.  (Jan.  26),  1864, 
p.  476.    ArduBologia,  xxi.,  p.  669,  exhibited  March  9th,  1826,  and  E.S. A.1. 1900. 
'R.8.A.I.,  1894,  pp.  338-339. 

*  See  a  Paper,  bj  Mr.  Hennessy,  in  the  Dublin  EecUnattieal  £eeord,  1873. 
«  Mooney  MSS.,  Bibliothique  Boyale,  BruBsels,  No.  3196. 
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sacrilege  was  soon  afterwards  avenged  by  their  disastroiis  defeat  at 
Beal  an  chip.^ 

Church  Plate. — ^The  Protestant  churches. — ^Eillaloe  Cathedral, 
paten,  '^  Ex  dono  reyerendissini  in  Christo  Patris,  Nicholai  Episcopi 
Laonensis."  Flagon — "  Deo  et  sacrisper  Eever.Dan.  Witter,  sac.  sanct^ 
Theol.  Doct.  et  Episc.  Laonen.,  1674."  Ennis  has  a  chalice  with  the 
words,  *'For  Ennis  Church,  1683."  Kilnasoola  has  a  chalice  and 
paten  with  this  inscription,  '*  Ex  dono  Donati  O'Brien  Baronetti  in 
usum  ecclesiffi  Eillanasulach  in  Comitatu  Clare,"  c.  1690.  Kilfinaghta, 
a  chalice  with  "  The  gift  of  (apparently  T.  W.)  to  ye  Six  Miles 
Church  in  ye  County  of  Clare,  July  ye  8,  1713." 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Corofin  are  three  noteworthy 
chalices  with  the  following  inscriptions: — 1.  '^Calix  benedictioniB 
cui  benedicimus  nonne  communicatio  sanguinis  Christi  1  Cor.  x.  D. 
Eobertus  Arthurus  et  Margarita  Blake  ejus  soror  Deo  Optimo  maximo 
dicant."  No.  2.  "  Ex  dono  Thadaei  Daly  B^naldus  O'Kelly  sacerdos, 
1620."  No.  3.  ''Orate  pro  anima  Jacobi  O'Grypha  sacerdotis  qui  me 
fieri  fecit,  1670."  The  latter  were  repaired  by  the  B«v.  James 
M'Mahon  in  the  present  century. 

Church  Glass. — Of  course  no  great  trace  remains  of  mediaeval  glass. 
Fragments  of  coloured  glass  were  found  at  Inchicronan,  and  we  read 
of  "blue  coloured  glass"  at  Ennis  Friary.  Many  of  the  small 
windows,  even  in  the  fifteenth-century  churches,  were  evidently 
never  glazed.  A  heavy  cast-iron  window-frame,  turning  on  pivots, 
and  made  to  hold  16  small  panes,  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Ennis 
Friary,  and  was  long  preserved  at  Stamer  Park. 

Among  the  many  friends  who  helped  me  in  this  survey  I  can  only 
name  the  principal,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  of  Maryfort,  Mrs.  Stacpoole, 
of  Edenvale,  Mrs.  MacDonnell  (junior),  of  Newhall,  the  late  Dr.  W  H. 
Stacpoole  Westropp,  of  Lisdoonvama,  the  late  Mr.  George  Studdert 
O'Sullivan,  Dr.  George  U.  Macnamara,  Rev.  J.  B.  Greer,  Mr.  Bichard 
J.  Stacpoole,  and  Colonel  George  O'Callaghan  Westropp.  While  out- 
side the  district  1  most  gratefully  acknowledge  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions from  Mr.  Robert  Cochrane,  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  Mr.  James  Mills, 
Mr.  Standish  Hayes  0' Grady,  and  the  late  Dr.  W.  Frazer. 

1  <' AnnaU  of  the  Four  Masters." 

[Survey  of  the  ChuroheB. 
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STTEVEY  OF  THE  CHUBCHES.* 

A  uvooBX  order  has  been  adopted  in  this  list :  (1)  the  name ;  (2)  sheet 
of  the  Ordnance  Snrrey,  of  6  inches  to  the  mile ;  (3)  the  parish,  if  the 
church  is  not  a  pansh  chnrch;  (4)  dimensions  and  architecture: 
appended  bnildings,  if  any ;  (5)  name  and  date  of  the  reputed  founder, 
with  historical  notes  actually  bearing  on  the  building,  age,  and  ancient 
form  of  the  name ;  (6)  principal  monuments  before  1800 ;  and  (7)  pub- 
lished descriptions.' 

^  Woiks  quoted  in  succeeding  lirt : — 

Surrey  «  Letters,"  B.I.A.  MSS.  14  B  23  ft  24.     (Written  1839.) 

R.I.A.,  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  <'  Proceedings." 

B.S.A.I.,  Journal  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  (The  Kilkenny 

Society  under  its  suocesaiye  names). 
P.M.D.,  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Memorials  of  the  Dead  in  Ireland. 
Brash,  Bichard  Bolt,  "Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland." 
Button,  Hely,  •*  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Clare." 
I>unraven,  Earl  of,  '*  Notes  on  Irish  Architecture." 
Dwyer,  Bev.  Canon  Philip,  <<  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Kilaloe.*' 
Frost,  John,  m.&.i.a.,  ''  History  and  Topography  of  Co.  Clare." 
Grose,  Captain  Francis,  <<  Antiquities  of  Ireland." 
Keane,  Marcus,  *'  Towers  and  Temples  of  Ireland." 
Mant,  Bishop,  Paper  on  *'  Eillaloe,"  read  hefore  the  Down,  Connor,  and 

Dromore  Architectural  Society,  1844. 
Mason,  Wm.  Shaw,  "  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireknd,  1819." 
O'Hanlon,  Very  Bev.  John,  **  lives  of  the  Irish  Saints." 
Petrie,  Dr.  George,  "Ecclesiastical  Architecture,"  1846  Edition. 
Stokes,  Miss  M.,  "  Early  Christian  Architecture  in  Ireland." 
"  Transactions,"  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  zv. — Bentals  and  Deeds. 
"Proceedings,"  Boyal  Irish  Academy— Quin  Abbey,  T.  N.  Deane  (1882). 
"Journal,"    Boyal    Society    of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland — Churches  near 

lisdoonvama.   Dr.  Martin  (1870).     Iniscaltra,  M.  Lenihan  (1889). 

Bunratty,  Quin,  &o.,  T.  J.  Westropp  (1890).    KiUaloe,  same  (1892, 

1893).    Churches  with  Bound  Towers  in  Northern  Clare,  same  (1894). 

Aran,  the  Burren,  and  Corcomroe,  same  (1895).     Scattery  and  Canon's 

Island,  same  (1897).     Clare,  Eillone,  and  Inchicronan,  same  (1900). 

Churches  in  the  Burren  and  Corcomroe  ("  Proceedings"),  same (1900). 

The  Ascetic's  Church,   Dr.  George  Maonamara  (1897).    The  Stone 

Croesee  of  Ui  Fermaic,  same  (1899-1900). 

>  I  omit  the  short  notices  in  Topographies  and  Histories  in  which  detailed  descrip- 
tioDi  do  not  occur. 

&XA.  FE0C.|  8EB.  IH.,  TOL.  7I«  K 
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DIOCESE   OF   KILFENOKA. 

BABOKT  OF  BUBSXK. 

1.  Glsnutagh,  Sheet  2. — Parish  churchy  38  feet  by  13  feet  4  inches. 

A  plain  rude  building,  with  a  pointed  south  door,  and  lintelled 
south  window.  Bound-headed  east  window.  ''  Qlaniednagh/* 
1302. 

2.  Dbohcbeeht,  Sheet  2. — Parish  churchy  52  feet  by  21  feet  6  inches. 

An  early  church,  with  large  masonry,  and  finely  built  windows, 
probably  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  eastern  is  thickly 
ivied,  tiie  south  has  a  well-made  splay,  and  a  semicirculi^ 
moulded  head.  The  north  door  is  round-headed,  and  similar 
to  the  west  doors  of  Quin  and  Abbeydomey,  it  is  of  the 
earlier  fifteenth  century.  The  west  end  has  fallen,  also  the 
chancel  arch.  -Fcmni^r  doubtful.  "Dromcruth,"  1302.  The 
well  is  named  Tobercore,  and  Colman  is  traditionally  the 
patron.    Discretions  E.S.A.I.,  1900,  p.  301. 

3.  OuGHTMAMA,  Shcct  3. — Parish  church.    Nave  and  chancel,  45  by  21 

feet,  and  21  by  18  feet.  The  west  door  has  inclined  jambs 
and  a  massive  lintel ;  the  two  south  windows  and  the  chancel 
arch  have  semicircular  heads.  In  the  south-west  comer  is  set 
a  font  carved  with  two  struggling  animals.  The  semidrcular 
head  of  the  fallen  east  window  is  used  by  the  peasantry  to 
cure  headaches.  Founder  uncertain;  ^'the  three  Colmans"  of 
this  place  are  named  without  date.^  The  church  dates  before 
A.I).  1000.  Bescriptionsy  K.  K.  Brash,  p.  16 ;  M.  Keane,  p.  375  ; 
Lord  Dunraven,  i.,  p.  102;  J.  Frost,  p.  25;  T.  J.  TVestropp, 
B.S.A.I.  1895.  Monuments^  several  slabs,  with  defaced  Irish 
inscriptions,  He  in  the  chancel.  The  ruins  are  vested  as 
National  Monuments. 

4.  8ame.     A  second  oratory  lies  27  feet  east  from  the  last,  24  by 

15  feet.  The  west  door  and  east  window  have  semicirculii^ 
heads.     It  probably  dates  from  the  eleventh  century. 

5.  Same,   A  third  oratory  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  other  churches. 

Only  the  east  gable  remains,  with  a  slit  window,  with  plain 
splay  and  semicircular  head. 

^  Calendar  of  Oenguf.   • 
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€.  (>oBoaiaoE  Abbet,  S.  Maxu  db  Petri  Febtili  ob  De  Yieidi 
%iLTO.—Ahhey  Pariah,  Sheet  8.  It  conBiets  of  a  cruciform 
clniTch,  with  a  ricUy-vaulted  chancel  roof  and  cliwtered 
colnnma.  A  small  chapel  lies  to  either  side  of  the  chancel.  To 
the  Bonth  of  the  church  is  a  small  cloister  garth  with  huild- 
ings  to  the  east.  Two  detached  hnildings  lie  to  the  south 
and  a  gate-house  to  the  west.  The  remains  of  a  massiye  wall 
enclose  an  extensiye  park  round  the  ahbey.  There  is  a  well 
named  Tobersheela.  Most  of  the  fabric  of  the  abbey  is  of  the 
late  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  century.  Founder,  Donald- 
more  O'Brien,  Engof  Munster,  e.  a.d.  1180-1190.  Monuments, 
Conor  na  Siudaine  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond,  slain  in  battle, 
1268.  A  very  perfect  effigy.  The  figure  of  a  bishop  in  full 
pontificals.  A  cross  carved  on  a  slab  of  yew.  Deaeriptiom^ 
Dublin  Penny  Journal  (illustration),  1833-1834;  Guide  to  Lis- 
doonvama,  1876 ;  Keport  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  1878, 
1879,  p.  72  (plan  and  good  illustrations) ;  Frost,  p.  22;  P.M.D. 
n.,  p.  276 ;  T.  J.  Westropp,  I1.8.A.I.,  1895  and  1900,  p.  301 
(all  with  illustrations).    It  ifi  vested  as  a  National  Monument. 

7.  SiLLovAGHAii,  Sheet  4. — Pariah  church,  48  by  21  feet.     The  ruin 

has  a  well-built  east  window,  with  a  semicircular  head  and 
external  moulding ;  the  other  features  are  defaced.  Probably 
e.  1080.  Founder,  Onchu,  probably  son  of  St.  Blathmac ;  \1 
BO,  e.  A.©.  680.     "  Killonchan,"  1 302. 

8.  CEuxLiir,  Sheet  4. — Kilhnaghan  Pariah*    Only  the  east  gable  and 

parts  of  the  sides  remain;  the  east  and  south  windows  have 
each  got  rudely  arched  semicircular  heads  in  the  splay,  and 
semicircular  heads  cut  in  single  blocks  of  stone  in  the  Hght. 
Founder,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Columba,  who  built  it  after 
leaving  Aran ;  perhaps  the  present  building  is  of  the  tenth 
century.  "Cromglaon"  (crom  gleann),  1302,  i.e.,  "crooked 
gloi."    It  was  at  that  time  a  parish  church. 

9.  EiTHBOBiTET,  Sheet  6. — Pariah  church,  66  feet  6  inches  by  21  feet. 

A  late  Gothic  building,  c.  a.d.  1600,  except  the  lower  part  of 
the  east  and  north  walls  for  about  6  feet  high,  which  seem 
early  Irish  work.  The  east  window  richly  moulded,  divided 
by  a  shaft  and  transom  into  four  lights,  with  trefoil  heads  and 
a  flat  hood.'    South  window  has  a  single  trefoil-headed  light. 

1  See  illustration,  Plato  XII.,  fig.  7. 

K  2 
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Pointed  south  door  richly  moulded,  with  a  broken  donble-oped 
stoup  in  the  right  jamb.  Founder  unknown.  '^  Bayth,"  in 
1302.  Some  trace  remains  of  the  rath  from  which  it  is  named, 
"the  Bath  of  Burren."  it  is  included  in  the  grayejard. 
There  are  some  modem  crosses  of  a  very  archaic  type,  with 
square  head  and  arms,  and  expanding  base.^ 

10.  KiLBR^cr,  Sheet  9. — Rathhomey  Parish^  near  Cahermacnaughten. 

The  walls  and  gables  remain  thickly  ivied.  The  name  is  pre- 
serred  in  the  Book  of  Distribution,  1655. 

11.  EnjcooK,  Sheet  21. — Parish  churchy  52  by  18  feet    Its  feature- 

less  north  wall,  and  the  south-east  angle,  of  large  and  very 
early  masonry,  with  a  plinth,  remains.  A  carved  corbel,  with, 
a  bishop's  head,  and  the  pier  and  corbel  of  an  arched  canopy 
over  the  altar,  are  alone  of  interest.  A  late  fifteenth-century 
mortuary  chapel,  24  feet  by  20  feet,  Hes  5  feet  from  the  south 
wall  of  the  church,  There  is  also  a  holy  well  (Tobermoon), 
with  a  tree  and  "  cursing  stones."  A  plain  pillar,  called  *'  the 
cross,"  stands  some  distance  to  the  east.  Founder^  perhaps 
Mogua  (but  the  present  form  of  the  name  is  difficult).  "  Kil- 
mugoun,"  in  1302.  Descriptums^  O'Hanlon,  vol.  ii.  (illustra- 
tion), p.  180. 

12.  Kdxeakt,  Sheet  d. —Parish  church.      Nave,  34  feet  6  inches; 

chancel,  19  feet  2  raches  long;  and  both  19  feet  2  inches 
wide.  The  east  gable  dates  c.  1080,  with  a  neatly  moulded 
aiid  splayed  semicircular-headed  window ;  the  outer  head  has 
a  draconic  ornament.  There  is  a  projecting  moulding  under 
the  window,  like  that  at  Manister  Kieran,  in  Aranmore.  The 
altar  is  extant.  The  other  features  of  the  church  date  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  being  a  large  pointed  chancel  arch,  and 
several  windows  in  the  south  and  west  gable ;  the  south  door  is 
defaced,  but  was  pointed.  There  are  corbels  for  a  gallery  at 
the  west  end.  In  the  graveyard,  to  the  south-east,  is  a 
remarkable  altar,  10  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet  6  inches,  of  large 
and  well-cut  blocks,  with  many  rounded  "cursing  stones.'* 
The  church  is  not  far  from  the  large  stone  fort  of  Caher- 
cloggaun.  Founder,  St.  Enda,  of  Aran,  e,  a.d.  500.  "  Killeny,'* 
1302.  Description,  O'Hanlon,  m.,  page  915  (illustration), 
B.S.A.L,  1900.     (See  Plates  IX.  and  XI.,  fig.  12.) 

f>  1  Similar  modern  croaaefl  are  illustrated  in  <*  Untrodden  PatliB  in  Roumania,** 
bj  Mn.  Walker,  p.  27 ;  she  also  givea  the  type  with  the  circle  so  oommon  in 
Ireland. 
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13.  EiLooBinET,  Sheet  9. — Parish  ehureh,    Nave,  39  by  20  feet ;  and 

chancel,  16  feet  10  incheB  square.  It  is  much  defaced,  and  has 
fine  old  masonry,  probably  of  the  tenth  century,  and  fragments 
of  a  decorated  south  door,  and  an  east  window  of  c.  1080 ;  the 
head  of  the  window  has  a  human  face  and  rich  foliage,  and 
is  curiously  recessed.  There  is  a  plain  late  font.  Foundsr, 
uncertain.  ^^Kilcomy,"  1302.  Monuments,  Comyn,  1714. 
Beseriptum,  Keane,  p.  368,  B.S.A.I.  (illustration),  1900. 

14.  KncoucAirTAnA,  Sheet  9. — Ktkomey  Parish,     It  was  leyelled 

before  1839.     Founder  uncertain. 

15.  NouGHAYAL,  Sheet  9. — Parish  church.    It  is  greatly  oyergpown- 

Kave  aud  chancel,  53  feet  by  21  feet  6  inches,  and  28  by  21  feet* 
An  early  church  with  massive  masonry,  probably  of  the  tenth 
century,  but  much  repaired ;  the  chancel  arch  has  a  semicircular 
head,  and  resembles  that  of  Oughtmama  and  Dysert,  being  of 
finely  cut  blocks.  The  heads  of  the  east  and  south  windows 
appear  to  be  ancient.  There  is  a  handsome  pointed  arched 
door,  with  a  lintel  and  undercut  ornaments,  probably  c,  1180, 
and  some  twelfth  and  sixteenth  century  windows.  Founder, 
Mogua;^  date  and  identity  uncertain.  Probably  ''the  new 
chapel,"  1302.  "Nua  Conghabhaile,'*  "new  monastery." 
"l^uoghevaeU,"  1584.  Description,  P.M.D.,  1896,  p.  238; 
E.S.A.I.,  1900.     (See  Plates  IX.  and  XL,  fig.  7.) 

16.  Same,    O'Davokkn's  Chapel,    Sheet  9. — Noughaval  Parish,     A 

vaulted  oratory,  near  to  and  south-east  from  the  last,  20  by 
12  feet.  The  windows  are  oblong  and  chamfered  ;  the  heavy 
barrel  vault  has  nearly  fallen.  A  tablet  recorded  the  building 
by  the  Davorens  in  1725.  This  and  the  pointed  south  door 
have  disappeared  since  1839.  An  ancient-looking  Celtic  cross 
is  set  through  the  slab  of  an  open-air  altar,  near  the  west 
gable ;  the  octagonal  pier  of  a  market  cross  stands  to  the  north 
of  the  great  church.  On  the  ridge  to  the  east  of  this  church 
lie  a  fine  series  of  prehistoric  stone  forts,  cairns,  cromlechs, 
and  souterrains  extending  to  Ballyganner  south.'  The  well  and 
holy  tree  of  St.  Mogua  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  church. 

17.  Cabbak,  Sheet  9. — Parish  church,  56  by  20  feet.    A  late  building 

of  c,  1500.     There  remain  an  east  window,  a  single  pointed 

^  Perhaps  Mochnda,  oUat  Gronan.  ^ 

'  Itoe.  R,I.A.,  vol.  v.,  Sar.  in.,  p.  644 ;  Jowmal  R,8.A,L,  1897,  p.  116. 
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slit,  two  [soutli  windowB  (one  defaced,  one  with  ogee  head),  a 
richly  moulded,  pointed  south  door,  with  a  stoup  in  the  right 
jamb ;  alao  three  corbels  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall, 
which  are  canred  with  the  faces  of  a  king,  a  woman,  and  a 
wairior.  The*^altar  remains.  The  west  gable  had  a  bell 
chamber,  and  there  is  a  machicolation  at  the  north-west 
comer.  South  of  the  church  is  a  small  cairn,  round  which 
coffins  are  carried,  and  which  probably  gives  the  place  its  name. 
•  /bttm^  unknown.      "Came,"  1302.    Well  of  Tobermacrea^ 

lies  to  south.     JDescriptton  of  parish,  Mason,  m.,  p.  281. 

18.  EiNALLiA,  Sheet  6,   Carran  Parish,    A  small  oratory,  16  by  12 

feet,  with  a  featureless  west  gable  and  fragments  of  the  side 
walls ;  the  sill  of  the  north  window  remains.  Not  far  to  the 
north  is  a  large  bullaun  in  the  natural  rock,  and  beyond  it  a 
a  well  and  altar ;  on  the  latter  are  several  round  stones,  and  a 
flat  stone  with  two  long  round-ended  depressions.  To  the  south- 
west on  the  slope,  under  the  cliffs  of  Kinallia,  is  the  saint's 
cave,  15  by  about]  5  feet  wide.  Founder ^  St.  Colman  Mac 
Duach,  0.  620 :  see  his  Life  in  Colgan.  Description^  ^^7» 
''  Diocese  of  Kilmacduach,"  pp.  65,  67. 

19.  Tebhon  Crokak,  Sheet  10. — Carran  Parish^  21  feet  10  inches  by 

12  feet  10  inches.  A  most  venerable  oratory  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  east  window  has  inclined  jambs  and  lintels ; 
lines  of  roundels  are  cut  in  each  jamb.  The  west  door  is  also 
lintelled,  and  has  inclined  jambs ;  several  corbels  carved  with 
heads  project  from  the  gable.  The  north  door  is  late  and 
pointed.  In  the  graveyard  are  two  curious  tombs  of  two  slabs 
pitched  together,  with  end  pieces  similar  to  those  at  Slane, 
Co.  Meath.  The  base  and  shaft  of  a  plain  cross  stand  on 
the  ridge  to  the  north-west.  Founder^  Cronan ;  identity 
uncertain.  Descriptions^  Petrie,  p.  184 ;  Dunraven,  i.,  pp.  105, 
107.     (See  Plate  XI.,  figs.  4  and  8.) 

20.  Sladoo,  Sheet  10. — Carran  Parish,    A  mdely  bmlt  late  stracture, 

all  features  destroyed;  no  trace  of  the  alleged  stone  roof. 
Description,  Handbook  to  Lisdoonvama,  **  P.  D." 

21.  Olencolttmbcille,  Sheet  10. — Carran  Parish,    A  separate  parish 

in  1580.  A  defaced  fifteenth-century  church,  much  ivied  and 
overgrown.     The  '^  finger-marks"  of  St.  Columba^  appear  on 

»  MSS.  T.C.D.,  P.  2,  14. 
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a  rock  near  it.  Founder,  traditionally  St.  Golumba,  <<  Gleann 
Gholitim  Ghille,"  1599  (Annals  Pour  Masters).  A  separate 
parish,  Glanecobnekill,  1584.    Manumentj  O'Brien,  1753. 

TsKPiJELnrx,  Sheet   10. — Carran  Fartsh,     A  radely  bnilt  late 
church,  all  the  features  destroyed. 


Babokt  of  Cobcoxhob. 

23.  EnxiLAeH,  Sheet  8. — FarUh  ehureh,  57  feet  6  inches  by  19  feet. 

A  late  plain  building,  probably  c,  1500.  It  has  a  southern  side 
chapel,  17  by  22  feet.  The  east  window  is  round-headed, 
and  the  west  gable  has  a  square  bell  chamber ;  the  west  and 
south  walls  haye  several  plain,  flat-headed  and  chamfered 
window  slits ;  the  south  door  is  pointed.  A  beautifully 
chiselled  round  arch,  with  patterns  punched  on  its  blocks, 
leads  into  the  side  chapel,  which  has  an  ogee-headed  light  to 
the  east  and  west,  and  a  double  window,  with  similar  heads,  to 
the  south ;  its  shaft  is  gone.  Founder,  probably  St.  Lonan,  to 
whom  the  well  is  dedicated,  c.  a.i).  550.  ''  Killadlagh,"  in 
1302.  Monuments,  Queley,  1779;  Daroren,  1784;  Haverty 
and  Kilmartin,  1794;  Thynne.  LeseriptUm,  E.S.A.I.,  1900, 
p.  287. 

24.  OuesTDABSA,  Sheet  4. — KilUlagh  Farish,    Only  a  few  feet  of  the 

walls  remain  in  a  grayeyard.  Founder  and  age  unknown. 
Possibly  the  "Waflerig,"  of  1302,  and  the  Owghtory,  of 
1584.* 

25.  ToomiLLnr,  Sheet  8. — Killilagh  Parish.    A  late  church,  probably 

e.  1480,  33  feet  by  17  feet  6  inches.  The  east  window  has  a 
single  light,  with  a  trefoil  head,  and  triquetras  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  outer  face.  There  is  a  bell  chamber  on  the  west  gable, 
and  outside  it  a  priest's  room,  with  a  pointed  door.  Founder j 
possibly  Brecan,  to  whom  the  well  is  dedicated,  e.  500.  It  was 
a  separate  parish,  ^^  Thuomlynny,"  1302.  Description,  B.S.A.I., 
1900,  p.  287.    View  of  interior,  O'Hanlon,  yn.,  p.  388. 

26.  KnjcAcinHT,  Sheet  15. — Farish  church,  naye  and  chancel,  40 

feet  by  22  feet  6  inches,  and  35  by  17  feet.  It  is  built  of 
flagstones,  but  part  of  the  north  wall  is  of  large,  early 
masonry,  the  rest  being  of  the  late  flfteenth  century.    The  east 

1  KSS.  T.C.D.,  E.  2,  H. 
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window  has  two  ogee  headed  lights,  the  shaft  entire ;  the  splaj 
has  a  neatly  huilt  semicircular  head.  Traces  of  the  altiur 
remain.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  tomh  of  yery  late  decorated 
Gothic,  with  a  mitred  head,  at  the  apex  of  the  arch,  two  tre> 
foil-headed  arches,  and  a  qnatrefoil.  There  was  a  somewhat 
similar  monument,  with  twisted  columns,  on  the  south  side, 
hut  it  has  fallen.  The  chancel  arch  is  rude  and  pointed, 
13  feet  9  inches  wide.  The  south  porch  has  two  plain  pointed 
doors ;  there  was  a  hell  chamher  on  the  west  gahle.  Founder y' 
Macreiche,  e,  550;  his  medieval  ''life"  says  he  huilt  it  in 
his  old  age.  ''  Kilmaccrik,"  1302.  MonumenUy  O'Heo,  1642  ; 
Macdonough,  1745.  JDescriptums,  Br.  Martin,  E..8.A.I.,  1872, 
1873,  p.  13;  T.  J.  Westropp,  K.S.A.I.,  1900  (illustration), 
p.  290.     (See  Plate  XII.,  fig.  3.) 

27.  EnxASFiJGLoirAK,    Sheet   15. — Parish   church.     Totally   leyelled 

before  1839.  Founder^  Bishop  Lonan,  a  friend  of  St.  Maccreiche, 
to  whom  the  well  is  dedicated,  c,  550 ;  **  Killesconolan,"  1302, 
cil  eashuig  lonain,  1599  (Annals  Four  Masters). 

28.  KnsHANinr,  Sheet  15. — Parish  church,  75  feet  10  inches  by  20  feet 

5  inches.  Portions  of  the  sides  date  probably  about  1080 ;  the 
north  door  and  a  slit  window  in  the  south  wall  belong  to  that 
period.  The  rest  is  late — the  pointed  west  door,  and  the  more 
eastern  of  the  south  windows  (with  three  trefoil  heads  though 
the  shafts  and  middle  blocks  lie  on  the  ground)  are  of  the  later 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  eastern  window  still  later,  with  two 
interlacing  shafts  and  circular  head  pieces.  The  altar  exists ; 
there  is  a  flat-arched  long  tomb  recess  to  the  right  of  it  (in  the 
north  wall),  and  a  round-headed  ambrey  to  the  south.  Founder^ 
perhaps  Seanach,  probably  Senan's  brother,  550.  Traditional 
patron,  Cuanna,  identity  uncertain;  the  saint's  bell,  now 
called  (like  the  holy  well)  after  St.  Augustine,  is  in  the  British 
Museum* ;  "  Kilsanyg,"  1302.  In  later  times  it  was  a  cell  of 
Corcomroe,  or  even  a  Cistercian  Abbey,  for  Florence,  its  abbot, 
was  bishop  of  Eilfenora,  in  1273.*  MonumentSy  Thynne,  1717- 
1752;  Crowe,  1799.  Desor^tion,  Keane,  p.  374,  E.S.A.L, 
1900  (with  plan),  p.  280. 

*  For  a  legend  about  St.  Cuanna  and  a  bell,  see  O'Hanlon,  n.,  p.  286. 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  under  the  date. 
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39.  SjLRiroBA,  Sheet  16. — St.  Fachkak's  Cathbobal.  The  nave 
ifl  Tued  as  a  Frotestant  church;  the  chancel  is  in  ruinB; 
they  meaBOie  67  feet  9  inches  and  35  feet  9  inches  long,  being 
each  20  feet  9  inches  wide.  The  east  window,  the  south  piscina, 
and  north  wing  are  of  the  later  twelfth  century,  e,  1170.  The 
pointed  arcade  of  the  nave  is  of  the  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth 
century,  and  there  are  seyeral  other  features  of  the  latter  period. 
The  east  window  has  three  semicircular  Hghts ;  one  capital  has  a 
group  of  little  clerics.  The  north  wing  has  plain,  round  headed 
window  slits,  and  opened  by  pointed  arches  into  the  nave ;  one 
is  closed  by  a  fine  monument  of  good  decorated  Gothic,  the  other 
by  a  low  door.  Founder^  St.  Fachnan,  perhaps  of  Ross  Carbery, 
e.  A.D.  560.  £ilfenora  was  annexed  to  the*  Archbishopric  of 
Cashel  in  1152.  The  name  appears  in  the  Book  of  Eights 
(450-902)  in  the  name  Cathair  Fhionnabhrach,  Fenabor  in 
1189,  FunbranensiB  1278,  Fenaborens  1302.  Monumentt^  cleric 
with  supposed  Celtic  tonsure,  bishop  in  full  pontificalB  (later 
mediseyal).  A  slab,  with  incised  cross,  forming  the  sill  of  the 
northern  canopied  monument.  A  beautifully  decorated  high 
cross,  the  fragments  of  a  second,  and  two  plainer  ones,  remain ; 
another  has  been  removed  to  Eillaloe ;  and  the  site  of  a  sixth 
is  shown  in  the  fields  to  the  north  of  the  Tillage.  Bean 
Lowe,  1638;  Macenchami  and  O'Dea,  1650;  Bean  Blood, 
1683-1700;  Macdonough,  1685.  The  weU  of  St.  Fachtnan 
has  an  inscription  of  the  Macdonoughs,  1684.  Descriptions, 
Dunraven  Notes,  vol.  n.,  (view);  Fallon's  "Cathedrals  of 
Ireland"  (view) ;  Frost,  p.  98  (view) ;  R.S.A.I.,  1900  (plan 
and  three  views);  P.M.D.,  n.  (1892),  p.  38.  The  nave  and 
crosses  are  vested  as  National  Monuments. 

30.  Ejlcasbaoh,  Sheet  16. — Kilfcnora  Parish j  hospital  and  church,  26 

feet  by  14  feet  6  inches.    A  fragment  stood  1839,  now  levelled. 

31.  KiLTOHAGHTA,  Shoct  16. — KUfcnora  Parish.    Levelled  since  1839. 

32.  KiLCAJCEEir,  Sheet  9. — Kilfenora  Parish.    A  burial  ground  and  cist 

in  a  levelled  caher  near  Ballykinvarga.  Founder,  possibly 
Caimin  of  Inniscaltra,  e.  640.  Description,  E.S.A.I.,  1897. 
83.  EjLHAirAHEinr,  Sheet  15. — iVwAcAwr^A,  entirely  levelled.  Founder, 
probably  Mainchin,  a  friend  of  St.  Maccreiche;  the  "Life  of 
Maccredus  "  attributes  it  to  the  latter  saint,  who  built  it  at  the 
"dun"  of  Baoith  Bronach,  king  of  Corcomroe,  e.  570.  "Kil- 
mankyn,"  1302;  Cil  mainchin,  1573. 
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34.  EmrmncoKy  Sheet  15. — KUmanaheen  Parish  is  said  to  have  been 

the  reaideiice  of  Luchtiglieni  in  the  ''Life  of  MaccieduB/' 
0,  540.  This  may  have  originated  in  a  confusion  of  Inisdiomain 
with  Inisdia  or  Hoy.  If  not,  the  founder  may  have  been  Diman 
or  Dioma.^  The  present  ruined  church  is  late,  haying  been 
buflt  in  1778. 

35.  Cloonzt,  Sheet  16. — Parish  church.    The  east  gable  and  side  walla 

remain;  it  was  19  feet  9  inches  wide.  The  east  and  south 
windows  have  semicircular  heads.  Founder,  probably  Lonan, 
0.  A.i).  550,  to  whom  the  well  is  dedicated.  '' Clonurpis," 
1302;  "Cluain,"  1390.' 

36.  Ejlleinagh,  Sheet  23. — Cloonsy  Parish.    Entirely  leyelled,  grave- 

yard  remains. 

37.  KiLTOBAGHT,  Sheet  16. — Parish  church.    Mr.  J.  Erost  says  this  has 

been  ''  utterly  ruined,"  and  Dr.  G.  Macnamara  tells  me  that  it 
was  a  modem  church,  but  has  been  in  ruins  since  before  the 
present  reign.     Locally  called  Kiltorachtagh. 

38.  EiLUOBx,  Sheet  24. — Kiltoraght  Parish.     Some  enclosures  and  a 

rude  dry  stone  altar,  with  small  pillar  stones,  remain  near  Lough 
Fergus.     One  enclosure  is  called  "  Cashlaun  Beannaighte." 


DIOCESE  OF  KTLLALOE. 

In  this  diocese  we  still  follow  the  order  from  west  to  east,  but  are 
obliged  to  make  two  divisions.  The  first  approximately  coyers  the 
Dalcassian  states,  the  second,  the  district  of  Corcoyaskin;  the  latter 
possibly  representing  that  part  of  the  diocese  of  Iniscatha  which  lay  in 
Clare,  and  is  now  included  in  the  baronies  of  Ibricane,  Clonderlaw,  and 
Moyarta. 

Babokt  of  Inchiquin. 

39.  EiLxssDY,  Sheet  11. — Parish  church,  60  feet  by  20  feet  The 
east  window  is  well  executed ;  two  broad  ogee-headed  lights  (the 
shaft  intact),  with  a  well-cut  semicircular  head  to  the  splay ;  its 
north  jamb  is  ancient,  probably  of  the  late  twelfth  century ;  the 
rest  of  the  building  probably  after  1 500.  Small  ^ '  priest's  dwell- 
ing," 19  feet  by  16  feet,  lies  to  the  north.    The  font  has  a  spiral 

1  <•  Annali  of  Four  Masters,"  1689. 
>  O'Brien's  Bental,  Trans.  R.I.A.,  zy. 
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fluting.  Founder  uncertain,  perhaps  Gaeide.  '^  Kilquydi," 
1302 ;  Gil  Gaeidi,  1599  (<<  Annala,  Pour  Masters").  Monument, 
MuUin,  1706.  Deeertptian,  Dwyer,  p.  498.  (See  illustration, 
Plate  Xn.,  fig.  2.) 

40.  CuHHAOOBSA,  Sheet  7. — Kilheedy  Paruh.     Some  remains  of  an 

alleged  oonvent. 

41.  Tkmplbmobb,  or  "moob"  (Kelis),   Sheet  M.—Kilkeedy  Parish, 

51  feet  by  20  feet  7  inches.  A  very  early  church ;  the  east  and 
nortli  sides  have  fallen.  The  west  door  has  a  lintel  and  inclined 
jambs;  the  south  window  is  rudely  built,  with  a  semicircular  head 
of  one  block.  A  souterrain  remains  near  the  east  end.  Bescrip- 
turn,  B.S.A.I.,  1894,  p.  289.     (See  iUustration,  Plate  VIII.) 

42.  St.  C^THKBurB's  (Kells),  Sheet  17.— Kilkeedy  Parish.    Entirely 

levelled,  and  the  graveyard  is  an  orchard.  Aenghus  O'Baly,  in 
1617,^  probably  alludes  to  it  when  reproaching  the  people  of 
Gealla  (Kells)  for  '^  digging  in  the  churchyard  in  the  snow." 
Deseriptiany  Dr.  G.  Macnamara,  E..S.A.I.,  1900,  p.  31. 

43.  TsicPLEirAnEisKA,  Sheet  18. — Kilheedy  Parish.    The  east  gable  and 

fragments  of  the  side  wall  remain.  The  east  window  has  two 
plain  ogee  heads ;  the  shaft  is  gone.  The  building  seems  later 
than  1500,  and  evidently  had  a  well-cut  pointed  south  door, 
now  lying  in  fragments  among  the  graves. 

44.  SxiOHAVAjroo,  Sheet  18. — Kilkeedy  Parish.     Only  a  foundation ; 

the  head  of  a  bossed  Geltic  cross  and  the  holy  bush  which  gives 
the  place  its  name,  remain  near  a  large  rath,  with  a  souterrain. 
Bescriptum,  Dr.  G.  Macnamara,  R.S.A.I.,  1900,  p.  31  (illustra- 
tion). 

46.  Kutachtkobs,  Sheet  10. — Kilkeedy  Parish.  Only  part  of  the  east 
gable  remains,  with  very  archaic  masonry.  0' Curry  gives  the 
ancient  name  aa  "  Gil  taice,"  without  date  or  stated  authority. 

46.  KiLHABOT,  Sheet  17. — Parish  church.  68  feet  by  20  feet  3  inches 
The  north  and  west  walls  are  of  early  masonry,  probably  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  low  north  door  and  tomb  recess  may  be  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  a  perfect  sheelanagig  over  the 
south  door.  The  east  window  is  late.  At  the  top  is  a  small 
vesical  ope,  then  two  pear-shaped  opes  ;  below  are  three  round- 
headed  lights  resting  on  a  cross-bar ;  below  this  again  are  four 

^  Satirioal  poem  on  the  Tribes  of  Clare. 
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oblong  opes,  the  most  northern  cuts  into  the  side  pier ;  the  head 
of  the  outer  arch  is  pointed — the  whole  forming  a  late  and 
most  eccentric  structure  ;  it  is  ready  to  fall.  The  south 
windows  very  late,  with  brick  arches.  A  fifteenth  century- 
ambry  stands  to  the  north  of  the  altar;  the  panelled  front 
slab  of  the  latter  remains.  Founder^  the  anonymous  Inghean 
Baoith  (daughter  of  Baoith);  date  and  identity  uncertain. 
*< Killinbynech,"  1302;  Cil  inghine  baoith,  1599  ("Annals, 
Four  Masters").  MonummU:  O'Flanagan,  1644;  O'l^ellane, 
1645 ;  O'Hehir,  1711 ;  O'Brien  of  Cross,  1794.  The  tau-shaped 
termon  cross  still  stands  at  Roughan ;  two  other  crosses  marked 
the  church  lands  at  Crossard  and  Elmvale  (Crossoughter).  The 
termon  lands  are  recorded  in  the  "Book  of  Distribution,"  1655. 
Descriptions \  "Memorials  of  Adare,"  Button,  p.  807;  Dwyor, 
p.  492 ;  T.  J.  Westropp,  R.8.A.I.,  1894-1900,  p.  26;  G.  Mac- 
namara,  R.S.A.I.,  1900,  p.  26. 

47.  CoAD,  Sheet  17. — Eilnahoy  Parish,  54  feet  3  inches  by  22  feet. 

A  late-fifteenth  century  church.  The  east  window  has  two 
ogee  heads  (shaft  gone),  and  a  neat  angular  head  to  the  splay. 
The  south  door  is  pointed;  the  south  window  has  an  ogee 
head ;  and  the  west  gable  has  an  arched  bell  chamber.  The 
townland  gives  its  name  to  Teige  an  Comhad,  Prince  of 
Thomond,  1459.  Mbnutnsnts,  O'Brien  of  Lemaneagh,  1642; 
Power,  1673;  Macnamara,  1722;  MacGorman,  1735;  Foster, 
1756-1786.  Description,  G.  Macnamara,  P.M.D.,  m.  (1896), 
p.  229;  R.S.A.I,  1900.     (See  illustration,  Plate  XII.,  fig.  4.) 

48.  Leanka,  Sheet  17. — Kilndboy  Parish,    It  is  now  quite  levelled, 

only  the  late  jamb  stones  of  an  inclined  door  with  hollow 
fluting  at  the  angles,  and  a  monk's  head  at  the  top  remain. 
jFbwn</^r unknown,  "cil  mhic  ui  donain,"  1317*  in  "Leanana." 
Near  it  is  an  enclosure  called  the  Friar's  House  (Tenam- 
brawher  on  maps),  and  several  bullauns.  Description  by 
G.  Macnamara,  R.S.A.I,  1897,  p.  76.    With  two  illustrations. 

49.  KiLvoTDAW,  Sheet    17. — Kilndboy  Parish.     Entirely  levelled,  a 

few  fragments  of  cut  stone  remain  in  the  graveyard,  and  a 
curious  door  jamb,  with  a  rude  carving  of  St.  Sebastian  and  rich 
fifteenth  century  foliage  was  removed  to  Corofin  Chapel.  In  the 
field  south  of  tiie  graveyard  are  the  socketted  base  and  head  of 

1  "Waraof  Turlough." 
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an  early  cross ;  the  water  in  the  socket  "  cures  warts."  Founder, 
Baighdean.  Identity  and  date  unknown.  Detertptton^  6. 
ICacnamara,  E.8A.L,  1900,  p.  29. 

•50.  TncFLBPATBics  (Cobbsen),  Sheet  10. — Kilnahoy  Paruh,  The 
fonndationB  of  a  small  oratory,  and  detached  priest's  honse  in 
the  '^  battle-field  "  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  at  the  entrance  to 
Glenqnin  (Glencaoine),  and  below  the  stone  fort  of  Cahermorc, 
(Lackareagh).  To  the  west  is  the  ^'  well "  of  St.  Patrick,  a 
basin  in  a  low  ledge  of  rock. 

51.  Dtbebt-O'Dba,  or  Disebt-Tola,  Sheet  25. — Parish  ehuroh.  Nave 
and  chancel,  71  feet  by  23  feet  9  inches,  and  21  feet  by  25  feet. 
The  south  wall  forms  one  line  from  the  east  gable  to  a 
projection  to  the  west  of  the  nave  door.  The  semicircular 
chancel  arch,  and  much  of  the  north  walls  are  probably  of  the 
later  tenth  century.  The  south  door  is  of  ornate  romanesque 
workmanship  (probably  of  the  late  eleventh  century,  and  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century),  and  has  been  rebuilt  (some 
Toussoirs  of  another  arch  having  been  apparently  inserted)  in 
the  south  wall.  It  has  a  row  of  nineteen  heads  round  it.  One 
of  the  west  windows  has  also  been  made  of  carved  fragments 
from  at  least  three  other  windows.  The  whole  west  end  of  the 
nave  is  late  and  embodies  moulded  blocks  of  the  older  church. 
The  east  window  has  three  plain  Gothic  lights,  chamfered  and 
recessed,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  gable  above 
the  choir  arch  has  a  shapeless  bell  chamber  with  two  pointed 
opes.  A  rude  font  and  small  cross  remain  in  the  graveyard.  The 
Bound  Tower  stands  7  feet  5  inches  north  of  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  church.  It  is  about  60  feet  high,  and  61  feet  in 
circumference.  The  door  is  perfect  with  a  semicircular  head. 
The  tower  was  built  in  offsets,  like  the  tower  of  Ardmore, 
it  has  late  Gothic  battlements  and  window,  and  has  been  partly 
thrown  down  by.  lightning.  A  **  brass  "  bell  was  found  inside. 
In  the  field  to  the  east  of  the  ruins  stands  the  beautiful  high 
cross,  probably  of  the  late  twelfth  century.  It  was  restored  by 
Michael  O'Dea  in  1683,  and  Colonel  F.  Synge  in  1871.  The 
weU  of  St.  Tola  is  defaced,  but  still  flows  in  a  ditch.  A  double 
bullaun,  extant  in  1839,  is  not  now  discoverable.  Founder, 
Tola  of  Clonard,  died  735.  Dysert  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
the  Muinter  Iffemain  or  O'Quins.  The  fine  bronze  crosier 
is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 
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MonumenU,  Joan  O'Dea,  1684;  Neylane,  1728.  Deser^iums. 
GroBe,  vol.  i.,  plates  3  and  4,  p.  xii ;  Button,  p.  807 ;  Brashy 
p.  58 ;  Keane,  p.  363 ;  DunraTen,  n.,  p.  38,  p.  Ill ;  Dwyer, 
p.  495 ;  Miss  Stokes,  plate  xxxi. ;  T.  J.  Westropp,  R.8.A.I. 
1894,  p.  150;  G.  Macnamara,  E..S.A.I.  1899,  p.  244.  Numerous 
illustrations  in  last  two ;  yiews  in  all  the  others  except  Button. 
Vested  as  National  Monuments. 

52.  MoKASTEBKASHBADTTFF,  Sheet  25. — Dys&rt  Parish,     Entirely  demo- 

lished. A  rude  cross  remained  in  1839.  It  is  also  called  Gil 
Lionain  and  ''the  Abbey  of  Shraduff  or  Temple  Bisert  in 
Cottindisert"  in  161  l.i 

53.  KiLCUBBiSH,  Sheet  25. — Dysert  Parish,      21  feet    by   12    feet. 

Only  the  west  gable  with  a  late  pointed  door  is  standing. 

54.  Templedupp  (Afohium),  Sheet  25. — Bysert  Parish,    A  rude  late 

building,  50  feet  by  14[feet  6  inches,  thickly  iyied ;  late  fifteenth 
century  south  door.  The  west  gable  and  priest's  house  are 
levelled.  It  is  called  Temple  Hugh  O'Connell  in  the  survey 
and  maps  of  1839;  but  this  name  is  not  known  to  the  older 
peasantry. 

55.  Rtjaw,   Sheet  25. — Parish   Churchy  55  feet  4  inches  by  19  feet 

6  inches.  A  very  late  fifteenth-century  building.  The  east 
window  has  two  pointed  heads.  The  south  door  is  pointed. 
A  side  building,  19  feet  6  inches  by  16  feet  3  inches  projects 
from  the  south-west  angle.  Founder  unknown.  Church  not 
named  in  1302.  The  place  is  called  '*  Kuadhan,  of  the 
grasstopped  hollow  cahers"  in  1317,*  Monuments,  O'Ghiffy, 
1643;  O'Kerin,  1687;  Gorman,  1741.  Descriptions,  TM,!),, 
m.  (1897),  p.  398. 

56.  KiLVAiEE,  Sheet  25. — Euan  Parish.     Budely  built  foundations 

remaining  in  Bromore. 

57.  Tekplenahaha,  Sheet  25. — Euan  Parish.    Foundations  of  very 

ancient  large  masonry  stand  in  a  defaced  caher. 

58.  Inaoh,  Sheet  32. — Parish  Church.    Fragments  of  the  *'  Teampul 

na  glas  aighne  '*  remained  in  1 839.  Now  demolished.  Founder^ 
Maccreiche,  c.  580.  His  **  Life  *'  says  he  built  the  church  in 
his  old  age.     Eidnach,  1599  (Annals  Pour  Masters). 

^  Grant  to  Sir  E.  Fisher,  Patent  Bolls  (Ireland),  Roll  9,  James  I. 
a  *«  Wars  of  Turlough." 
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59.  BiTHBLiTHiaic,  Sheet  25. — Paruh  Church.    Naye  and  chancel, 

42  feet  10  inches  hy  24  feet  8  inches,  and  18  feet  4  inches  by 
20  feet.  The  son^  walls  of  the  nare  and  chancel,  the  former 
with  plinth  and  round  comer  shaft,  and  part  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave  are  of  the  late  eleyenth  or  earlier  twelfth  century. 
The  sills  of  two  early  windows  are  set  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave.  The  more  western  is  richly  carved  with  foliage,  dragons' 
heads,  and  a  sheelanagig  struggling  with  monsters.  The  second 
forms  the  sill  of  a  late  fifteenth-century  window.  The  chancel 
arch  is  plain  and  pointed.  The  east  and  west  gables  are  levelled. 
The  south  door  has  a  stoup  in  its  right  jamb,  and  a  carved 
block  with  roundels  and  interlacings.  Keane  says  that  the 
stump  of  a  round  tower  was  demolished  in  1838.  Founder ^ 
St.  Blathmac,  perhaps  the  poet,  living  o.  540  ('^Life  of 
Maccredus  ").  His  fine  crosier  and  bell  are  in  the  museum  of 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  "  Bayth"  1302.  **  Prospect  pleasing 
Bath"  1318.*  Detcriptiont.  Keane,  p.  364 ;  T.  J.  Westropp, 
B.S.A.I.,  1894,  p.  30  (with  plan  and  illustrations)  ;  1900. 

60.  EiLXSE,  Sheet  25. — £ath  Parish.    A  graveyard  in  Cahercorcaun 

townland. 

61.  KiLVAMOKA,  Sheet  33. — Partsh  Church,  68  feet  6  inches  by  21 

feet.  The  north  wall  has  fallen :  the  church  is  plain,  and 
dates  eirea  1500.  The  east  window  has  a  round-headed  light. 
The  south  door  is  pointed  and  defaced.  Founder,  probably 
Laughteen,  to  whom  the  well  is  dedicated.  The  shrine  of  his 
arm  (now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  was 
preserved  at  Kilnamona  before  it  was  removed  to  Lislachtin  in 
County  Kerry,'  ''Eylnemua,"  1302.  Monument,  Considine, 
1687;  P.M.D.,  m.  (1896),  p.  228. 

BaSOKT  of  ISLAin)S. 

62.  Bboxcxifp,  Sheet  33. — Parish  church,  58  feet  6  inches  by  20  feet. 

The  south  wall  and  windows  are  probably  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  east  gable  of  the  fifteenth,  with  a  two-light 
window  (the  shafts  entire) ;  the  head  is  ivied,  but  was  probably 
trefoil-headed.      The  south  door  is  well  built,  very  slightly 

1  "  Wars  of  Turlougb." 

*  Bmodinufl  **  Propugnaoulmn  Catholio«  Yeritatis." 
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pointed  and  late,  with  a  curious  thickening  of  the  walla.  The 
round  tower  stands  due  north  from  the  church ;  it  is  40  feet 
high,  and  50  feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  The  door,  13 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  having  a  raised  band  round  the 
sides  and  head,  was  extant  in  1809 ;  also  two  oblong  windows, 
only  one  of  which  remained  in  1839.  Founder  unknown. 
<<Dromleb,"  1802,  Dromcliabh,  1389.  Desertptums^  Button, 
p.  307;  Dwyer,  p.  489;  T.  J.  Westropp,  R.S.A.I.,  1894, 
p.  332.    Vested  as  a  National  Monument.    (See  Plate  X.) 

^3.  £Nin8,F£ANCiscAKFBiART,  Sheet  33. — Dromeliff  Parish,  The  ruins 
consist  of  a  nave,  chancel,  belfry,  transept,  three  chapels,  chapter- 
house, and  domicile  round  an  arcaded  cloister.  Founder ^  Donchad 
Gairbreach  O'Brien,  Prince  of  Thomond,  about  1240.  The  side 
walls  of  the  church  belong  to  this  period.  It  was  restored  by 
Torlough  More  O'Brien,  Prince  of  Thomond,  1287-1306.  The 
east  window  probably  was  of  his  restoration.  ''  Math  "  Caech 
Macnamara  built  the  vaulted  refectory,  or  chapter-house,  before 
1314.  The  belfry,  cloister  arcade,  and  a  side  chapel,  date 
from  about  1400.  The  rest  of  the  transept,  with  two  chapeU 
and  the  fine  ''  MacMahon"  tomb,  were  built  about  1460;  the 
latter  by  More  ni  Brien,  wife  of  MacMahon,  of  Corcovaskin. 
The  cross  was  destroyed  and  used  as  materials  for  a  quay  in 
1711.^  Manistir  Innsi,  1240.  Monuments^  More  ni  Brien,  r. 
1460;  Barons  of  Inchiquin,  e.  1500;  Teig  O'Brien,  e,  1590; 
O'Hehir,  1622  ;  Considine,  1631,  1686  ;  O'Kerin,  1687 ; 
Hickman  and  Colpoys,  1677;  Macnamara,  1686;  Woulfe, 
1697,  1742;  Banks,  1728,  1773;  Gore,  e.  1697;  Stacpoole,  e. 
1745;  Pinucan,  1750;  Boche,  1755;  Power,  1761;  Crowe, 
1772,  &c.  Bescriptums^  Mooney,  1617;  Wadding,  1634; 
Bruodin,  1643;  Dyneley,  1680;  Brigdale,  1695;  Grose  n., 
p.  42;  Dwyer,  p.  489;  Frost,  pp.  112,  114;  T.  J.  Westropp, 
E.S.A.I.,  1889,  p.  44;  1895,  p.  135,  and  1900  (plan  and 
illufitrationB) ;  P.M.D.,  1895,  p.  34  (illustration).  Vested  as  a 
National  Monument. 

64.  Tbhplehabaghaw,  Sheet   33. — Bromcliff  Parish.      Now  entirely 

demolished ;  it  stood  in  a  fort  now  nearly  levelled. 

65.  Ejlqttake,  Sheet  33. — Bromcliff  Parish,    Entirely  levelled  site, 

marked  by  a  graveyard. 

*  Dwyer,  p.  491. 
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66.  KiucALXT,  Sheet  40. — ParUh  churchy  67  feet  6  inoheB  by  20  feet 

The  east  gable  and  south  wall  remain,  and  date  about  1450. 
The  east  window  has  two  trefoil  heads  (shaft  gone) ;  the  iron 
staples  of  its  shutters  remain,  and  a  ^'  Patrick's  cross"  is  cut  on 
the  jamb.  The  splay  has  a  well  built  semicircular  head.  The 
plain  south  door  has  a  stoup  in  the  outer  right  jamb.  Foundef^, 
probably  Screbanus ;  identity  and  date  unknown ;  perhaps  the 
"Sribanus"  in  the  1302  list;  "Kellmaley,"  1302.  Monu- 
fnenUj  Burke,  of  Strasburg,  County  Glare,  1780,  &c. ;  see 
P.M.D.  (1897),  p.  896. 

67.  KiLLoiTE,  AvGusimiAir  Gokteht  of  St.  John,  Sheet  41.    The  ruins 

consist  of  a  church,  crypt,  and  domicile  round  a  cloister  garth. 
The  east  window  has  two  beautifully  built  lights,  haying  semi- 
circular  heads,  with  raised  chevrons  and  lozenges,  and  dating 
about  1180.  The  double  north  window  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Font  remains.  West  gable  has  a  bell-chamber ;  the 
pointed  arch  is  made  of  pitched  slabs,  cut  out  in  curves.  The 
well  of  St.  John  lies  to  the  east  of  the  convent.  The  altar  was 
built  1731  by  Anthony  Boche ;  it  has  round  stones  laid  on  it ; 
there  is  also  a  bathing  tank.  Founder^  Donald  More  O'Brien, 
e.  1180.  "Kellonia,"  1189.>  Monuments,  Lucas,  1759  ;  Daxon, 
1800  ;  Macdonnell,  1793.  J)eseriptums,  Dwyer,  491 ;  T.  J. 
Westropp,  B.S.A.I.,  1900,  p.  126  (illustrations,  plan,  and 
section);  P.M.D.,  m.  (1897),  p.  395.  Vested  as  a  National 
Monument. 

68.  Cl^&e,  AuousninAN  Ajbbet  of  SS.  Peteb  and  Pattl)  ''  de  Fobgio," 

Sheet  33.  It  consists  of  a  church  and  domicile  round  a  cloister 
garth.  The  fabric  chiefly  dates  1189:  but  there  are  late 
flfteenth-century  details. '  Founder,  Donald  More  O'Brien,  on 
site  of  EHmoney;  his  charter  dates  1189,  and  another  con- 
firming it  in  1461.  Monuments,  Hallinan,  1692;  Haugh, 
1726;  Hassett,  1786;  Costelloe,  1788.  Descriptions,  Grose, 
n.,  p.  80 ;  Frost,  p.  121 ;  T.  J.  Westropp,  R.S.A.I.,  1892, 
p.  78;  1900,  p.  118  (Plan  and  illustrations).  Vested  as  a 
National  Monument. 

69.  KnxuB,  Sheet  33. — Clare  Ahhey  Parish,    Sheet  33.     A  small 

church,  37  feet  9  inches  by  19  feet  4  inches.  East  window  has 
a  sUghtly  pointed  head,  and  is  chamfered ;  the  splay  is  rudely 

1  ChAiter  of  Glaro  Abbey. 
Y.I.i..  PBOC.,  SEB.  m.,  VOL.  VI.  L 
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built,  and  the  other  features  d^aced.  Founder,  Lngad ;  per- 
haps Molua.  ''  Killuga,"  1302,  then  a  separate  parish.  Mbnu-^ 
menu,  Stamer,  1766;  P.M.D.,  m.  (1897),  p.  392. 

70.  Gloitdsgai),   Sheet  60.  —  Old  church  destroyed.      Present  one 

modem,  1700,  rebuilt  1809,  and  in  ruins.  Founder,  Screbanus; 
his  '^  bed  '*  is  a  hole  in  the  clifl  oyer  the  neighbouring  stream. 
'' Clondagah,"  1302.  Monuments,  Boss  and  Harrison,  1700; 
Smith,  1711,  &c. 

Baboitt  op  Bxtneattt,  Upper. 

71.  Ikceicboi7An,  AiJGrsmnAK  Mowasteht,  Sheet  26. — Parish  ehureh^ 

66  feet  by  16  feet  6  inches.  A  church  with  a  south  transept, 
a  sacristy,  and  a  small  domicile.  The  east  end  dates  from  about 
1080  ;  the  window  has  a  beautifully  built  splay,  with  a  semi- 
circular head.  The  outer  face  has  a  well-cut  spray  of  foliage 
under  an  A  hood  moulding.  The  transept  is  of  fine  early 
fifteenth-century  work,  with  two  arches  opening  from  the 
church.  An  enclosure,  with  a  pointed  gateway,  lies  to  the 
east.  Founder,  Cronan,  perhaps  of  Tomgraney,  c.  a.d.  550 — 
King  Donald  More  O'Brien  is  said  to  have  established  the 
Augustinians  here.  He  granted  it  as  ''  Insula  S.  Cronani  "  to 
Clare  Abbey  in  1189.  "  Inchigronayn,"  1302.  Monuments^ 
Butler,  1735.  Descriptions,  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  1879-80  (illustrations);  T.  J.  Westropp,  B.S.A.I., 
1 900,  p.  1 33  (plan  and  views).     Vested  as  a  National  Monument. 

72.  KiLvoTDAN,  Sheet  26. — Inehieronan  Parish,     There  only  remain  a 

well  and  graveyard;  in  the  latter  is  a  buUaun.  A  dolmen 
stands  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 

73.  Etltoola,  Sheet  18. — Inehieronan  Parish,    A  church  with  late 

fifteenth-century  details.  The  south  wall  leans  out.  Founder^ 
probably  Tola.  '^Eellsuvleg,"  1302.  An  independent  parish, 
and  so  continued  to  1590. 

74.  Templemaiet,   Sheet  25. — Parish  church,  54  feet  6  inches  by  18 

feet  9  inches.  It  is  rudely  built,  and  probably  dates  from 
about  1080 ;  the  windows  belonging  to  that  period.  One  seems 
still  earlier,  having  an  angular  head  of  two  slabs  (Plate  XI., 
fig.  1 ).  A  Bouterrain  lies  not  far  from  the  west  end  of  the  ruin ; 
but  the  new  river-bed  of  the  Fergus  has  been  cut  between  them. 
Founder  unknown,    **Inalli,"  1302;  "  Temple  Imayle,"  1584.* 

1  MbS.,  T.C.D.,  F.  2,  14. 
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75.  KiLBAGHTis,  Sheet  26. — Parish  ehureh,  63  feet  4  inclieB  by  17  feet 

9  inches.  A  late  fifteenth-century  church,  well  built  and  per- 
fect. The  east  window  has  two  lights,  probably  trefoil-headed, 
but  thickly  ivied  (shaft  remains).  The  south  door  is  slightly 
pointed.  Not  far  to  the  north  is  the  dolmen  of  Ballymaconna. 
Founder  and  origin  of  name  unknown.  "  Kilrathusa  "  in  1302  ; 
"  Cil  reachtais,"  1601  ("  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "). 

76.  CioowEY,  Sheet  34. — ParUh  ehuroh,  45  feet  6  inches  by  20  feet. 

The  south  door  is  pointed.  The  sides  and  west  end  probably 
date  from  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  east  end  is  late.  A  capital 
and  another  carved  fragment  are  built  into  the  south  wall  (Plate 
XII.,  figs.  5  and  6).  Founder,  traditionally,  Rikin  or  Brecan, 
e,  500.    "  auaine,'*  "  Qony,"  1302. 

77.  Carntemple,  Sheet  34. — Claney  Parish,  20  by  10  feet.     The  very 

ancient  and  massive  foundations  of  an  oratory  (some  of  the  stones 
over  6  feet  long)  in  the  townland  of  Noughaval,  and  called 
Gamtemple.  It  marks  the  site  of  Eilbrecan,  one  of  the  first 
mififiion  churches  of  Thomond.  Founder,  Brecan,  e.  a.d.  480. 
"  Kellbrakyn,"  1302,  being  then  a  separate  parish. 

78.  DooRA,  Sheet  SS,— Parish  church,  58  feet  6  inches  by  23  feet 

8  inches.  A  very  ancient  church  **  cyclopean  "  masonry.  The 
side  walls  and  south  windows  probably  date  from  ilie  early 
eleventh  century.  The  east  window  has  two  lights;  the 
southern  is  of  sandstone,  with  a  semicircular  head  boldly 
moulded,  and  of  the  same  period  as  the  south  window ;  its 
other  light  is  a  close  copy  in  limestone.  The  north  door  is 
lintelled,  but  does  not  incline.  There  are  two  curious  corbels 
in  the  south  wall.  Founder,  St.  Brecan,  e.  a.d.  500.  "Du- 
rinierekin,"  in  1189;  "  Dubdery,"  in  1302;  "Dura,"  in 
O'Brien's  Rental,  1380:  "  Dubhdoire,"^  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Brendan  MacFinloga.  Descriptions,  Dwyer,  p.  486  ;  T.  J. 
Westropp,  R.S.A.I.,  1900  (views  and  plan). 

79.  KiLLAVELLA,  Sheet  34. — Doora  Parish ;  near  it  is  the  weU  Tober- 

ineenboy. 

80.  Spakcel  Hill.     O'Donovan  identifies  the  Abbey  of  Drom  TJrchaill, 

A.D.  837  ("  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "),  as  at  this  place.  It 
is  probably  some  other  place  of  the  name.  I^o  such  site  is 
known  near  Spancel  Hill. 

I  Betham  MS8.,  vol.  v.,  B.I.A. 

L  2 
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81.  Quht,  St.  Finohdt'b  Chubjch,  Sheet  42. — ParUh  Church,  79  by  27 

feet.  A  Gothic  cliiirch,  built  probably  about  1280,  with  a  later 
belfry  tower.  The  east  window  is  a  triple  lancet,  the  Bonth 
window  richly  moulded.  Founder y  Finghin;  identity  doubt- 
ful. The  well  Toberinghine  is  dedicated  to  Inghean  Baoith. 
"Cuinche,"  in  1110,  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Kath- 
breasail  as  a  boundary  mark  for  the  diocese  of  Eillaloe  and 
that  of  Limerick.  ''  Cil  Cuinche  "  was  burned  by  the  Irish 
over  De  Clare's  soldiers  in  1279.  Description,  R.S.A.I.,  1900, 
and  a  view,  R.S.A.L,  1890,  p.  292.     (See  Plate  X.) 

82.  QuiK,  Pbangiscak  Fbiast,  Sheet  42.     The  building  consists  of  a 

nave,  chancel,  transept,  and  belfry,  with  domestic  buildings 
round  an  arcaded  cloister ;  a  hospital,  or  guest  house,  and  the 
foundations  of  other  buildings.  It  rests  on  the  foundations,  and 
retains  some  of  the  walls  and  bastions  of  Thomas  De  Clare's 
"round  towery  castle,"  1280.  This  was  destroyed  by  Cuvea 
Macnamara  about  1286,  and  was  adopted  as  an  abbey  before 
1350.^  Founder,  probably  Maccon  Macnamara.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Sioda  Cam  Macnamara,  1402,  to  which  period  the  cloister 
and  vaulted  rooms  belong.  It  was  further  repaired  and  enlarged, 
probably  on  its  reform,  by  Maccon  Macnamara,  1483  (under 
papal  license).  The  transept,  belfry  tower,  and  most  of  the 
details  of  the  upper  rooms  date  from  this  time.  Monuments^ 
Odo  Macnamara,  e.  1500  (a  neat  canopied  tomb);  John  Mac- 
namara (chief),  1601 ;  Donough  Macnamara,  1654 ;  Tiege 
Macnamara,  of  Eannagh,  1714 ;  Macnamara,  of  Ballymarkahan, 
1722;  Edmund  Macnamara,  1761  ;  and  many  others  of  this 
family;  Molony,  1748;  Scanlan,  1771;  Stamer,  1799;  Lords 
Dimboyne;  Rev.  John  fiogan,  the  last  friar,  1820.  There  is 
also  a  curious  piece  of  stucco-work,  probably  c.  1645  (sketched 
by  Dyneley,  1680).  Deseriptiom,  Dyneley  (1680),  R.S.A.I., 
1866  (illustrations) ;  Bishop  Pococke's  "  Tour  " ;  Grose,  vol.  ii., 
p.  69  (illustration) ;  Lady  Chatterton's  "  Rambles  in  the  South 
of  Ireland" ;  T.  N.  Deane,  Proc.  R.I.A.,  1882  (plan) ;  T.  J. 
Westropp,  R.S.A.L,  1888,  p.  334  ;  1894,  p.  83  ;  1900  (plans  and 
illuBtrations) ;  N.  C.  Macnamara,  **  Story  of  an  Irish  Sept,"  pp. 
104,  142,  144,  200;  Report  of  Board  of  PubHc  Works,  1881, 
1882,  p.  89  (plan  and  illustrations);  Dwyer,  pp.  483,  536; 
Frost,  p.  50  (illustration).    Vested  as  a  National  Monument. 

1  Wadding,  "Annales  Minonini,"  toI.  iii.,  p.  574;  larger  edition,  vol.  viii., 
p.  47  ;  and  vol  z.,  p.  218. 
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83.  BAireAiTBRACx,  Sheet  42. —  Q^in  Faruh.     ''Dangynbrecach,"  a 

separate  parish,  1302.    Site  forgotten. 

84.  SHAinaix,  Sheet  34. — Quin  Parish,    A  graveyard  and  fragments 

of  a  church  near  Dangan  lyigen. 


BaBOITT  07  BUFBA.TTY  LoWEB. 

85.  KnjcALEESTy  Sheet  51. — Parish  ehureh,  38  by  15  feet.    It  was 

evidently  rebnilt  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Founder  un- 
known. Kilmalitrie,  1302.  Monuments,  Mao  Mahon,  1733; 
P.M.D.,  m.  (1897),  p.  399. 

86.  KnjTASooLAGH,    Sheet  51. — Parish  ehureh.     Fragments  of  late 

mediseyal  windows  remain ;  the  present  building  is  late.  Founder 
unlmown,  but  a  pattern  was  held  at  Newmarket  on  Easter 
Monday.  " KeUomsolech,"  1302;  "Oil  Subhalaigh,"  13l7.» 
Monuments f  Colpoys,  1684.  Sir  Donat  O'Brien,  bart.,  1717 
(P.M.D.,  n.  (1894),  p.  51,  m.  (1897),  p.  399,  and  R.S.A.L, 
1890,  p.  76),  Blood,  1799,  Ac. 

87.  Kn.mgARiy,  Sheet  42. — Kilnasoolagh  Parish.    Entirely  levelled. 

88.  ToitFiBrLOUOH,*  Sheet  42. — Parish  church,  71  by  25  feet  6  inches. 

The  side  walls  are  very  early,  of  large  "  cyclopean"  masonry 
in  parts ;  two  windows  remain,  one  flat-headed,  with  inclined 
jambs;  the  other  is  recessed,  and  has  a  semicircular  head, 
probably  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  church  was  evidently 
partly  rebuilt  about  1300,  perhaps  by  the  English  settlers 
under  the  De  Glare.  It  had  a  plain  three-light  east  window, 
and  a  richly  moulded  pointed  double-light  south  window,  the 
capitals  carved  with  leaves  (see  Plate  XII.,  fig.  2),  and  the  hood 
resting  on  faces,  two  pointed  heads,  and  a  central  detached 
shaft  with  moulded  bands  (now  fallen).  A  weU-moulded 
ambry  remains  in  the  south-east  comer.  The  older  east  window 
is  now  defaced  by  a  well-made  late  fifteenth-century  one,  with 
semicircular  headed  splay  and  two  trefoil-headed  lights  (shaft 
intact),  with  a  square  hood.  The  west  gable  is  badly 
breached ;  near  it  are  corbels  marking  the  position  of  a  gallery, 
which  was  reached  by  a  door  (about  7  feet  above  the  ground) 

'"WanofTorlough." 

'  M8S.  K.I.A.,  23  L.  22,  p.  424,  an  ancient  account  of  Tomflnlough,  in 
Tliomond. 
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in  the  north  wall.  The  south  door  is  defaced.  The  '^  plagoe 
stone "  with  raised  circles,  one  forming  a  Celtic  cross,  is  built 
into  the  wall :  it  is  said  to  have  kept  pestilence  from  the  parish, 
even  at  the  time  of  the  great  cholera.  Founder^  St.  Luchtighem, 
son  of  Cutrito,  e,  550.^  The  place  was  a  monastery,  and  was 
ravaged  in  the  Danish  wars.  "  Tuaim  Fionlocha,"  944  (Annals 
Four  Masters).  "  Thonmynloka,"  1302,  now  passing  into 
"Fenloe."  Monuments,  Hewson,  1722,  P.M.D.,  ra.  (1897), 
plate  ii.,  p.  385. 

89.  Sams,  Oratokt. — To  the  south-east  of  the  last.   Only  the  end  wall 

remains,  haying  a  door  with  lintel  and  inclined  jambs,  and 
above  it  three  corbels  with  human  faces.  A  very  early 
building.  It  is  12  feet  wide  externally.  (See  illustration, 
Plate  XI.,  fig.  10.) 

90.  Clonloohan,    Sheet  51. — Parish  church,   53  by  15  feet.     The 

west  end  had  fallen  before  1839.  Now  only  the  east  gable  and 
portions  of  the  sides  remain.  It  is  a  very  ancient  oratory,  per- 
haps of  the  tenth  century.  The  east  and  south  windows  have 
inclined  jambs  (Plate  XL,  figs.  2  and  3),  the  former  having  a 
semicircular  head,  the  latter  a  lintel.  Founder  Miiknown.,  ''Clone 
.  .  .  kilthany,"  1302.  As  "KiUtheany"  is  KiUeany,  1189,« 
perhaps  Clonloghan  was  founded  by  Enda. 

91.  KiLCONHT,  Sheet  61. — Parish  church,     55  feet  7  inches  by  17  feet 

9  inches.  A  late  fifteenth-century  church :  the  east  window  has 
two  pointed  lights ;  the  south  window  is  also  pointed,  and  the 
splays  have  fiat  arches.  The  door  was  to  the  south :  the  west 
gable  is  breached.  Founder,  traditionally  St.  Cannara,  a  con- 
temporary of  St.  Senan,  e.  a.d.  550.  "  KeUchoniry,"  1302. 
The  compound  is  probably  Conaire. 

92.  Deomlinb,  Sheet  51. — Parish  church,  72  by  21  feet.     The  west 

gable,  much  of  the  south  wall,  and  the  east  window  have  been 
destroyed.  Founder,  possibly  Sanctain,  son  of  Samuel  the  low- 
headed,'  date  unknown,  who  was  of  Drum  Laigill,  in  Tradree. 
**Drumligil,"  1302.  Drum  Laighean  ("Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters"),  1593. 

1  "  Calendar  of  OenghuB,*'  p.  86,  April  30th. 

«  Charter  of  Clare  Abbey. 

*  Calendar  of  Oenghus,  p.  85,  May  1 1th. 
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93.  BuHBiiTT,  Sheet  62. — Parish  church,  66  by  26  feet.    A  late  build- 

ing, much  probably  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The  east 
window  is  rectangular  and  defaced;  the  south  wall  has  two 
single  lights,  one  with  a  late  ogee  head,  and  a  third  window 
wi^  three  rectangular  opes  (shafts  intact).  There  is  a  neat, 
well  cut,  pointed  south  door  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  8).  Founder 
unknown.  "Bunraite"  (Dr.  Todd  reads  "Buntradraighe")  is 
named,  in  the  tenth  century;*  "Bunraht"  charter  1189.  The 
place  was  the  chief  town  of  the  De  Clares,  1276-1318. 
Monuments,  F.M.D.,  m.  (1896),  p.  226. 

94.  BuKKATTT  Castle,  Sheet  62. — There  is  an  oratory  in  the  south-east 

tower  of  the  castle.  It  has  a  piscina,  and  the  ceiling  is  stucco, 
richly  moulded,  probably  made  by  Donough,  "  the  great  Earl" 
of  Thomond,  1610. 

95.  Feeinaoh,  Sheet  62. — Parish  church,  56  by  18  feet.    15th  century; 

the  east  gable  has  fallen ;  the  south  door  had  a  semicircular 
arch,  and  an  ogee-headed  stoup.  The  window  has  an  ogee  head. 
Founder  unknown.  "Pudach,"  1302.  Monuments,  Hensey, 
1717,  1760;  Garvey,  1776,  1793;  Cusack,  1788. 

96.  XiLinmsY  ka  Gall,  Sheet  42. — Parish  church.     21  feet  of  late 

masonry  of  the  north  wall  stood  in  1839 ;  it  is  entirely  levelled. 
Founder,  probably  the  English  of  Bunratty  before  1318,'  whence 
probably  its  epithet  ^*of  the  foreigners."  It  is  not  named 
in  1302.  "Kilmoor,"  "it  pertained  to  KiUaloe  anciently," 
1615.» 

97.  KiLFnrAOHTA*  (Ballysheen),   Sheet  62. — Parish  church,   63   by 

22  feet.  An  ancient  church,  dating  probably  about  1080.  The 
west  gable  was  standing  in  1839,  but  part  of  the  north  wall 
had  then  fallen;  the  gable  has  since  collapsed.  The  east 
window  is  defaced,  ivied,  and  built  up ;  the  large  semicircular- 
headed  splay  has  mouldings  and  bases ;  to  the  right  are  two 
moulded  ambries,  cut  in  sandstone,  the  upper  with  an  angular 

>  <'  Wan  of  the  Gaedhill  with  the  GaUl." 

'  Lands  in  Kilmuny  Parish  belonged  to  Thomas  De  Clare  at  his  death,  1287. 
It  may  even  be  included  among  the  ten  adyowsons  in  his  gift,  despite  its  omission 
in  1302.  The  Commissioners  may  have  regarded  its  recent  and  '  foreign '  origin  as 
ezdnding  it  from  the  list  of  recognised  parishes.  Mr.  Frost's  <'  History,"  p.  59, 
reguds  Faoile,  the  patron  saint  of  Athcliath,  in  Oalway  Bay,  as  the  older  patron- 
oes8  of  KiLnurry  Church,  the  well  being  Tober  faoile. 

'  Dwyer,  p.  89.  *  ^  So  named  in  Petty's  Map. 
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head  (see  Plate  XI.,  figs.  5,  9).  Two  of  the  south  windows  are 
of  sandstone,  recessed,  and  with  round  mouldings,  semicircular 
heads,  and  inclined  jambs'  (Plate  XI.,  figs.  5  and  9) ;  the  third 
is  plain,  with  inclined  jambs.  The  south  door  is  slightly 
pointed,  and  has  an  ancient  corbel  with  a  human  face  cut  in 
sandstone  above  it.  The  masonry  throughout  is  small,  bad,  and 
decayed.  Founder  unknown.  "Kilfinity,"  1302.  Monu- 
menu,  Cruice,  1600 ;  Rodan,  1619 ;  Kochford,  1728.  P.M.D.,  n. 
(1894),  p.  448,  Ac. 

98.  SruoLBBBiDGs. — Kilfinaghta  Parish.    It  is  alleged  in  **  Hibemia 

Dominicana'"  that  a  house  of  Dominicans  stood  near  this  place. 
1^0  ruin  or  site  is  remembered.  There  is  a  gittyeyard  attached 
to  the  Protestant  church,  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Restoration.  Monuments,  Cotter,  1679;  Vandeleur  (vault), 
1685;  Westropp  (vault),  1698,  1781;  Hickman,  1771. 

99.  SjLFiKTnrAV,  Sheet  52. — Parish  ehureh,  82  feet  by  16  feet  6  inches. 

A  late  looking  church.  All  the  features  were  defaced  before 
1839;  the  west  gable  had  fallen.  Founder,  some  suppose 
Senan,  like  at  Xiltinanlea.  **  Kilh3rntina,"  1302.  It  was  then 
in  Limerick  diocese.  "  Cil  fin  Tinain"  in  a  deed,  1620.'  The 
Rev.  Jasper  White,  in  1658,  writes: — "The  parish  church  of 
Xilienaghta  (sie)  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  mountain 
at  a  place  called  Ballybuchalane,  near  Cratloe  " — ^now  Bally- 
broughane,  in  which  the  ruin  stands. 

100.  GaireHAiTE,  Sheet  62.— Kilfintinan  Parish.     65  feet  by  20  feet 

8  inches.  A  fifteenth-century  church.  The  west  gable  had  fallen 
before  1839 ;  the  east  gable  had  then  a  pointed  window,  much 
broken,  and  has  since  fallen.  The  slightly  pointed  door  and 
window  remain  in  the  south  wall.  The  Rev.  Jasper  White 
says  it  was  the  parish  church  of  Eilfintinan  in  1658.  Founder 
unknown.  Monuments,  "Reddaa,  1705.  Blood,  1738 ;  Maghlin, 
1761;  Nugent,  1770.  P.M.D.,  n.  (1894),  p.  447.  Ballin- 
phunta  dolmen  stands  near  the  south  wall  of  the  graveyard.* 

101.  KiLLEELT,  Sheet  62. — Parish  church,  entirely  levelled.    Founder, 

St.  Elia,  or  LeHa,*  sister  of  St.  Mainchin,  e.  550.  Her  day  was 
August  11th. 

^  The  one  figured  has  recently  been  destroyed  by  a  Idling  tree. 

•  "  Hibemia  Dominicana,"  p.  213.  *     •  Trana.  R.I.A.  xv. 
4  Borlaae'B  *'  Dobnens  of  Ireland,"  toI.  L,  p.  86. 

•  Rev.  Jaaper  Wliite's  Manuacript,  1658. 
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103.  EiLCHKDAUKADOBXR,  Sheet  62. — K%lU$ly  Parish.  Entirely  levelled. 

103.  Gratlox,  Sheet  %2.—K%IUely  Parish,  57  by  21  feet.    The  gables 

are  levelled  to  the  height  of  the  Bides.  A  fluted  basin  of  a 
piBcina  remainB  in  the  south  wall.  It  and  the  adjoining  weU 
are  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  very  late 
building.  This  place  was  called  ''  Cretsallach  "  in  a.i>.  845  in 
"  The  Circuit  of  Ireland." 

104.  EiLavAKX,  Sheet  62. — St.  Munohin^s  Parish,  36  feet  6  inches  by 

17  feet  6  inches.  The  church  is  very  much  defaced  and  ivied  ; 
the  walls  are  of  large  masonry.  The  east  window  is  hidden  in 
knotted  ivy.  The  side  waUs  are  breached,|the  west  gable  f eature- 
lessy  and  the  south  door  injured.  Founder,  Cuanna.  The  Abbot 
Covanus.^  "Kilcohan,"  1302.  Monuments,  Macadam,  1708, 
P.  M.  D.  II.,  1894,  p.  452,  Ac. 

105.  KiLRUSH  (Old  Chusch),  Sheet  62. — 8t.  MunehinU  Parish,  and  in 

the  Liberties  of  Limerick,  30  feet  6  inches  by  19  feet.  A  very 
ancient  church.  The  east  window  is  round-headed,  the  door 
has  a  lintel,  and  both  have  inclined  jambs.  The  south  window 
was  destroyed,  and  in  its  space  Mr.  Eobert  O'Brien  of  Oldchurch 
inserted  a  window  with  a  late  and  enigmatical  inscription  (of 
the  Quinlinan  family)  which  had  been  found  in  the  city  of 
Limerick.    Founder  xaiknowxi,     ''Kilrussce,"  1302. 

Basoitt  of  Tulla  Uppkr. 

106.  TiTLLA,*  Sheet  Zb.— Parish  church.    A  portion  of  the  north  wall 

remains,  about  5  feet  high,  and  with  the  chamfered  edge  of 
an  ambry.  South  of  it  is  the  ruined  seventeenth  century  church, 
with  a  bairel-vaulted  chancel.  The  east  window  and  three 
south  windows  are  round-headed,  and  the  west  door  pointed. 
Founder,  Mochulla;  date  and  identity  uncertain.  '^Tulach," 
1302.  "Tullach  na  neaspuig,"  1817.  <' TullynenaspUl,"' 
1604.  Monuments,  Molony,  1702 ;  Harte,  e,  1710 ;  Mac  Mahon, 
1711;  Browne,  I7l7;  Westropp,  1762;  O'CaUaghan,  1792; 
P.  M.  D.,  ra.  (1896),  p.  236  (1897),  p.  400,  &c. 

1  Bev.  J.  White's  M8S.,  1668. 

*  M8S.  T.  C.  B.,  X.  i.  2,  itates  that  TuUAxuupull  of  the  Colidei  was  built  by 
Conram  (Cmnara  P  or  GuveaP)  Maonanuum,  then  Lord  of  Clancullen,  and  granted 
to  his  Km  Teig,  a  prieet,  about  1367. 

>  USB.  B.  I.  A.,  14  B.  18,  p.  267. 
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107.  KiLNOE,  Sheet  28.— PorwAcAurijA.  Entirely  levelled  before  1839.* 

Not  named  in  1302.    The  well  ifl  dedicated  to  Mochulla. 

108.  Feaxle,  Sheet  2%.— Parish  church.    One  gable  stood  in  1780.« 

It  stood  to  the  south  of  the  modem  church,  and  where  the 
Burke  monument  remains.  Founder^  Mochonna  or  Guanna, 
perhaps  of  Kilshanny  and  Kilquane,  called  Mochonna  of  Moynoe 
in  the  Calendar  of  Oengus,  March  29th.  "Fichell,"  1302. 
Monuments,  Burke,  1779.    P.  M.  D.,  m.  (1897),  plate  2,  p.  385. 

109.  Pahy,  Sheet  19.—Feakle  Parish.     Only  fragments  of  the  wall 

remain,  and  a  rock  basin  called  a  well ;  not  far  away  are  the 
curious  cromlechs  and  rock  markings  of  Dromandoora*' 

110.  ToMOXAOTT,  Sheet  2S.— Parish  church,  75  feet  4  inches  by  21  feet 

4  inches.  An  unusually  fine  example  of  a  nearly  uninjured 
church  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  still  used  for 
worship.  The  west  door,  antfle,  and  wall  (except  the  upper 
part  of  the  gable)  ore  of  large  "cyclopean"  masonry,  ante 
A.D.  969.  The  door  has  a  lintel  and  inclined  jambs,  with 
a  flat  raised  band  round  it.  The  south  lights  are  plain  rect- 
angles, with  low  mouldings.  The  more  eastern  part  of  the 
church  is  of  regular  coursed  masonry,  with  a  plinth  and  comer 
shafts,  the  north  and  two  south  windows  being  richly  decorated. 
There  is  also  the  head  of  a  richly  carved  window  in  the  south 
wall ;  the  east  window  has  round  angle  shafts  inside ;  the  light 
has  been  rebuilt.  Several  carved  fragments,  two  faces,  &c.,  appear 
in  the  walls.  (See  Plate  XIII.)  There  was  a  round  tower  here ; 
some  tradition  of  it  subsisted  in  Petrie's  time ;  but  when  Brash 
visited  the  place  nothing  remained.  The  **  cloghlea,"  a  tall 
limestone  pillar,  split,  but  held  together  by  ivy,  marks  the 
bounds  of  the  old  termon  and  modem  glebe.  A  holy  well  of 
St.  Golan  of  Iniscaltra  (died  552)  remains  farther  westward. 
Founders,  Gronan  and  Golan  of  Iniscaltra,  ante,  550.  The 
records  of  the  church  commence  in  735 — "Tuaim  Greine.' 
It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Abbot  Gormac  O'Killeen,  who  died  969, 
and  again  by  Brian  Boru,  King  of  Ireland,  about  a.d.  1000.  The 
Ordnance  Survey  Letters  describe  it  as  modem !  Descriptions, 
Dunraven,  i.,  p.  182;  Dwyer,  p.  475. 

^  Lewis'  "Topographical  Dictionary"  says: — "The  ruins  of  the  old  church 
jremain,*'  1837  ;  hut  this  is  prohably  inaccurate. 

»  Ordnance  Survey  Letters,  R.  I.  A.  MSS.,  14  B.  23,  p.  174. 
3  Proc.  R.I.A.,  vol.  X.,  p.  441,  and  vol.  iv.,  Ser.  iii.,  p.  546. 
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HI.  KiLLAiTA,  Sheet  36. — Tamgraney  Paruh,  A  graveyard  with  some 
blocks  of  cut  stone  traditionally  belonging  to  a  church. 

112.  MoTKOE,  Sheet  29.— PorwA  church.  60  feet  9  inches  by  23  feet 
9  inches.  Only  the  eastern  gable  and  fragments  of  the  adjoin- 
walls  remain.  The  window  has  two  high  Gothic  lights,  and 
probably  dates  about  1280.  Founder,  Caimin  of  Iniscaltra  is 
said  to  have  founded  Maghneo  n-Oirbriughe  about  a.d.  630. 
Mochonna  was  also  of  Magheo.  The  burning  of  its  precinct 
in  1310  precipitated  the  civil  war,  1311-1318.  It  was  then 
the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  O'Gfradys  of  Cinel  Donghaile. 
"  Mago,"  1302. 

113  to  119.  IioscALTEA*  (HoLT  IsLANi)),  LouGH  Derg,  Sheet  136  of  Co 
Galway. — An  important  group  of  churches  founded  by  Caimin 
(half  brother  of  Guaire  "  the  hospitable  "  chief  of  Hy  Fiachra 
Aidhne)  before  a.d.  640.  However,  we  find  earlier  records, 
such  as  the  death  of^Colan  of  Iniscealtra,  a.d.  552.  Probably 
Caimin  may  have  founded  the  stone  churches.  The  place  was 
an  important  monastery  and  school,  Caiminhaving  been  a  learned 
scholar  and  acquainted  with  Hebrew.  Lying  on  a  great  water- 
way, the  island  suffered  much  from  the  Norsemen.  It  was 
called  Inis  Celtra  in  838.  In  a.d.  922  the  Danes  ravaged  it 
and  **  drowned  its  relics  and  shrines."'  Brian  Boru  restored  its 
churches,  circa  a.d.  1000.  "  Inysgeltra,"  1302.  The  parish 
was  eventually  partly  given  to  County  Galway,  but  always 
remained  part  of  the  see  of  Eillaloe.  The  island,  which  was 
popularly  regarded  as  part  of  County  Clare,   was  formally 

^  In  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  of  Galway  (MSS.,  14  D.  2,  R.  I.  A.),  Nov. 
19tii,  1838.  The  names  of  ^e  churches  given  in  the  descriptions  (which  are  very 
carefully  written)  and  the  sketch  map  of  Iniscaltra  are  different  from  those 
in  the  published  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  nameless  site  on  the  map  to 
the  west  of  the  round  tower  is  "  Garadh  Mhicheail "  on  the  sketch  map  and  **  the 
church  of  St.  Michael"  in  the  Letters.  The  '*  church  and  garden  of  St.  Michael 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  are  "  The  Baptism  Church  "  of  the  sketch  maps  and 
Letters.  The  "  Church  of  Baptism  "  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  is  the  **  church 
of  the  wounded  men"  of  the  sketch  map  and  Letters.  I  found  on  my  first  visit 
in  1877  that  St.  Caimin's  and  St.  Mary's  were  the  only  church  names  known  to 
iny  boatman.  Again,  in  1885, 1  was  assured  that  the  church  near  St.  Mary's  was 
not  known  as  St.  Michael's,  so  I  take  this  opportunity  of  marking  this  gross 
inaccuracy  of  the  1839  map — a  fault  so  unusual  in  the  noble  series  of  maps  of  the 
period. 

*  "Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,"  p.  13. 
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restored  with  the  remamder  of  Iniscaltra  pariah  and  that  of 
ClonroBh  in  1898.  MonumenUy  a  group  of  tombstones  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eleventh  century,  with  incised  crosses  and  many 
Irish  inscriptions.  0' Grady  (restored  the  churches),  1708,  in 
St.  Gaimin's  church.  Sir  Torlough  Mac  Brien  Arra,  Baronet, 
1626,  in  St.  Mary's  church.  Remains  of  three  early  Celtic 
crosses,  one  with  the  epitaph,  "  Ilad  in  dechenboir."  Deiorip^ 
tiom,  Dyneley,  1681 ;  R.  8.  A.  I.,  1864,  p.  82 ;  Petrie  (views), 
pp.  281-284;  Brash,  p.  17;  Dunraven,  n.,  pp.  3-5,  and 
56-60  (views  and  plan) ;  Miss  Stokes  (Plates  xxv.,  zxxviii.)  ; 
Lenihan,  R.  S.  A.  L,  1889^;  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  1879-80,  p.  73  (plans  and  illustrations).  They  have 
been  vested  as  National  Monuments. 

113.  Same,  Tbampvl  Gaihin. — Nave  and  chancel  30  feet  6  inches  by 

20  feet  and  14  feet  7  inches  by  12  feet  6  inches.  An  ancient 
church  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  with  inserted  chancel 
arch,  probably  circa  1000,  and  west  door  of  somewhat  later 
date.  The  original  building  has  antse  at  the  gables  and  twc 
ancient  south  windows  (figured  by  Petrie),  with  inclined  jambs, 
the  lights  respectively  lintelled  and  with  semicircular  head*. 
The  chancel  arch  has  clustered  piUars  and  three  plain  orders, 
with  a  head  in  high  relief  on  the  keystone.  The  chancel  gable 
and  east  end  were  levelled,  the  sides  have  a  neat  external 
cornice;  the  east  wall  and  altar  have  been  rebuilt  in  1879. 
To  the  south  east  of  this  church  is  a  beautifully  built  round 
tower,  about  80  feet  high  and  46  feet  in  girth.  The  round- 
headed  doorway  is  entire  and  once  had  an  ''  iron  "  door.  St. 
Caimins  was  called  St.  Oolumbcille's  chapel  in  1838.* 

114.  Same,  Teampull  wa  bfeab  jhqotxtl. — "Church  of  the  wounded 

(?slam)men,"  10byl5feet.  A  defaced  little  chapel,  standingin  the 
ancient  burial  enclosure  to  the  east  of  St.  Gaimin's  Church.  The 
enclosure  is  entered  by  a  semicircular-headed  archway  (rebuilt 
from  the  original  blocks  in  1879),  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  inscribed  and  cross-marked  slabs,  and  the  base  of  the  larger 
cross. 


^  Care  must  be  token  in  oonBulting  this  Paper  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
i»ther  inaccuracies,  Temple  Caimin  is  called  "  St.  Mary's." 

*  Ordnance  Survey  Letters  of  Oalway,  MSS.  14  D.  2,  B.  I.  A.,  p.  646. 
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115.  Sam,  "  CoHFBssioKAL,"  externally  10  feet  6  incheB  by  8  feet 

6  inches.  A  small  oblong  cell  north  of  the  cemetery.  There 
is  a  recess  at  the  west  end,  and  the  doorway  faces  the  east  *  it 
is  filled  with  large  plain  slabs. 

1 16.  Same,  Obatobt.    A  mere  foundation  to  the  north-east  of  the  last. 

117.  iSam^,  ST.MicHAXL'8,6feetby4feet6inche8.  An  oblong  foundation 

and  enclosures  west  of  St.  Caimin's,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
island. 

118.  Same,  "BAFn8MCHUBCH"(markedonthemapas**St.Michaers"), 

19  feet  10  inches  by  11  feet  9  inches.  Its  foundations  alone 
remained  with  the  low  north  wall  when  I  first  visited  it  in 
1877.  In  1838  the  east  gable  and  its  defaced  window  and  a 
south  window  remained,  but  they  fell  in  a  great  storm  January 
6,  1839,  as  O'Donoyan  notes  that  year  on  the  original  letter 
"how  soon  a  piece  of  writing  becomes  an  antiquity."  The 
south  window  was  a  small  oblong  slit.  In  1879  the  rich  semi- 
circular-headed  west  door  of  three  orders,  the  inner  piers  covered 
with  chevrons,  was  recovered  and  rebuilt.  The  round-headed 
gateway  of  the  enclosure  was  also  rebuilt. 

119.  Same^  St.  Mast's,  54  feet  9  inches  by  22  feet  2  inches.     A  largo 

church ;  an  early  semicircular-headed  window  has  been  rebuilt 
in  the  south  wall ;  the  west  door  is  late,  plain,  and  pointed. 
The  head  of  the  double  east  window  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  corbel  with  a  face,  an  elaborate  but  very  late  altar,  a  cross- 
scribed  slab,  &c.,  remain.  St.  Mary's  well  lies  to  the  east  of 
this  church  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

120.  Clofbush,  Sheet  137,  (Mwaj.—Fartsh  church,  49  by  18  feet.  The 

western  gable  had  a  door,  but  has  long  since  fallen.  The  soutli 
wall  was  much  decayed  in  1 838,  and  the  foundations  picked  out. 
A  round-headed  arch,  7  feet  high,  stood  at  the  south-west  angle 
projecting  from  the  building.  The  east  windows  had  two  ogee 
heads  (shaft  intact) ;  the  south  window  had  a  flat  lintel  inside ; 
the  head  was  ivied.  The  people  called  the  ruin  Meelick  Abbey. 
Eastward  lay  a  ruin  called  "  Tenambraher,"  a  priest's  house, 
25  feet  by  1 3  feet  4  inches.  The  north-west  and  north-east  angles 
and  two  fragments  of  the  south  wall  remained.  The  "poll 
cholomhain  "  (poul  cluman)  or  sacristy  lay  to  the  north-east.  It 
is  a  small  stone-roofed  ceU,  7  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches 
and  6  feet  3  inches  high,  with  a  square-headed  slit  in  the  east 
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wall.  The  marks  of  Colman's  knees  were  shown  in  the  flags  of 
the  floor.  When  he  knelt  there  he  could  hear  mass  at  Eome. 
Founder,  Cohnan ;  identity  uncertain. 

121.  Illatthuobv,  Clonrush  ParUh, — ^A  church  foundation,  34  by  20 
feet.  Two  cross-scribed  slabs  remain  at  the  east  end.  Tradi- 
tionaUy  said  to  have  been  a  Franciscan  friary. 


BiBomr  OF  Tttlla,  Lowbb. 

122  to  124.  KnxALos,  Sheet  45,  Clare. — A  cathedral  and  two  stone- 
roofed  oratories  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  early  palaces  of 
the  Dalcassian  kings,  Torlough,  c,  a.d.  650  ;  Lachtna  who  built 
Grianan  Lachtna  on  the  slope  of  Craglea,  e.  ▲.!>.  840 ;  Mahon 
and  Brien  at  Beal  Boroimhe,  **  Boruma  Fort,"  o,  a.d.  950,  and 
Kincora  probably  in  the  present  *'  town."  Founder,  St.  Molua 
or  Lugad,  was  abbot,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  place,  c,  a.d. 
650.  St.  Flannan,  son  of  King  Torlough,  was  the  first  bishop 
and  patron  of  the  larger  oratory  and  cathedral,  a.d.  640-690. 
Brian  Boru  re-edified  the  churches,  c,  1000.  Murchad  O'Brien 
also  restored  them,  c.  1080.  Donald  More  O'Brien,  King  of 
Munster,  built  the  cathedral  in  1 1 82.  Since  which  time  the 
only  addition  seems  to  have  been  the  upper  part  of  the  belfry 
by  Bishop  Knox  in  the  present  century.  Latin  name, 
**LaonensiB";  Irish,  *'Cil  da  Lua."  Monuments. — An  incised 
Celtic  cross  in  the  Bomanesque  archway,  traditionally  the 
tomb  of  King  Murchad,  1118;  Bishop  Boan,  1694;  Purdon, 
1719 ;  Redfield  and  Browne,  1719 ;  P.  M.  D.,  n.  (1894),  p.  449. 
Descriptions. — Petrie,  pp.  277-280 ;  Bishop  Mant ;  Brash,  plate 
iv. ;  Dunraven,  ii.,  pp.  67-71 ;  Dwyer,  pp.  451-463;  T.  J. 
Westropp,  R.S.A.I,  1892,  p.  398;  1893,  p.  194.  Illustrations 
in  all ;  plan  of  cathedral  in  last.  There  is  a  good  illustration 
in  Harris's  '*  Ware";  O'Hanlon,  viii.,  p.  406. 

122.  Same,  St.  Flaiwak's  Cathedkal.  A  cruciform  structure,  with  a 
tower  at  the  intersection,  and  dating  about  1182.  The  east 
window  has  three  lofty  lights ;  the  central  has  a  semicircular 
head ;  the  side  lights  and  great  splay  arch  are  pointed.  The 
latter  has  rich  open  work  "  fishbone,"  and  diagonal  ornaments. 
Its  capitals,  the  corbels  of  the  chancel,  tower,  arches,  and 
east  window  of  the  south  transept  are  boldly  cut  and  interesting, 
Celtic  interlacings  and   figures  being  combined  with  Gk>thic 
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123. 


foliage.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  magnificent 
BomaneBque  arch,  probably  the  west  door  of  King  Mnrchad 
O'Brien's  chnrch,  circa  1080,  as  it  closely  resembles  an  arch  put 
np  at  Caen  by  King  Henry  I.,  with  whom  Mnrchad  cor- 
responded.^ The  west  door  is  pointed,  and  richly  moulded, 
dating  about  1220.  Many  carred  fragments  are  embedded  in 
the  walls. 
Same,  Oratobt,  86  feet  6  inches  by  25  feet  6  inches.  A  very  per- 
fect barrel-vaulted  oratory  with  an  over  croft.  Inserted  west 
door,  with  bold  plain  mouldings  and  semicircular  head.  A 
chancel  was  added,  but  has  been  levelled.  The  popular  name 
is  Brian  Boru's  vault. 


\79/. 


.    ,^,il__ 


f>**-^    *    -9-^^     T*H 


St.  Molua's  Oratory,  Friar's  Island,  in  1791  (before  destruction  of  the  Nave). 

124.  Same,  Fbiab's  Island  Obatort,  10  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches. 

A  small  barrel-vaulted  oratory  with  an  over  croft  aud  east 
window  slit  with  semicircular  head.  To  this  was  added  probably 
in  the  ninth  century  a  nave  21  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet  8 
inches.  It  had  a  lintelled  door  with  inclined  jambs,  and  is 
fllustrated  by  Grose,  i.,  p.  88. 

125.  Ogohitellob  (Agush  Sutchell),  Sheet  37. — ParUh  church.    En- 

tirely demolished  before  1889.  Founder  unknown.  The  name 
recalls  the  ^'Aglish  da  sinchell"  near  Cro  Kevin  at  Glenda- 
lough.     It  is  not  named,  1302;  Aglissonill,  1584.' 


1  Ussher's  "Syllo|je.** 


MSS.,  F.  2-14,  T.C.D. 
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126.  KiLYiHiLL    (AuoHniiflH),    Sheet    29.  —  Ogonnelloe    Pariih,     A. 

grayeyard. 

127.  KiLLTJRAJf,  Sheet  86. — Parish  ehureh.    19  feet  of  the  south  wall 

stood  in  1839.  There  was  a  window  in  it  (not  named  in  0.  S. 
Letters) ;  now  entirely  levelled.  I  f onnd  a  late  carved  stone 
head  in  1893.  Founder  nnknown.  "  Kelldubiran,"  1302; 
"CiHubrain,"  1390.^ 

128.  KiLSKiLT,  Sheet  44.— Parish  church,  47  feet  4  inches  by  20  feet.  A 

late  chnrch.  Well  dedicated  to  Seily.  Founder,  SeUy ;  identity 
and  date  unknown.  Monuments,  Bridgeman,  1714,  F.  M.  D., 
m.  (1897),  p.  399. 

129.  KnxoKKFNEDT,  Sheet  36. — Parish  church,  56  by  24  feet.    Gables 

had  fallen  before  1839.  Now  only  fragments  of  the  side  walls 
remain.  South  door  pointed,  late  fifteenth  century.  Found&r, 
probably  Gronan,  to  whom  the  well  is  dedicated ;  perhaps  of 
Tomgraney,  ante,  550.  <<£illogenedid,"  1302.  Monuments, 
O'Doogan,  1723-1733. 

130.  Clonlea,  Sheet  43. — Parish  church,  42  feet  by  18  feet  9  inches. 

The  east  window  is  of  red  gritstone,  thickly  ivied.  South  door  is 
round-headed,  fifteenth  century,  with  a  stoup  in  the  right  jamb, 
with  two  ogee-headed  opes  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  13).  Founder  un- 
known. Legend  in  1893  ran  that  the  church  was  miraculously 
removed  northward,  across  the  lake,  from  St.  Senan's  well 
at  KiUaneena.  Perhaps  this  preserves  the  fact  of  a  change  of 
site,  and  that  the  old  church  was  dedicated  to  Senan,  e,  550 
"  Clonileg  "  in  1302  (Mead  of  the  calves). 

131.  "KiLLAKEESk,   Sheet  43. —  Clonlea  Parish.     Traditional  church 

site  and  well  of  St.  Senan. 

132.  IiasHLosKY,  Sheet  54. — G* Brien' s  Bridge  Parish.    A  defaced  and 

heavily-ivied  church  on  an  island. 

133.  Though,  Sheet  53. — 0^ Brien^ s  Bridge  Parish.  10  feet  of  the  west 

gable  stood  in  1839.    Now  entirely  levelled;  not  named,  1302. 

134.  KiLCKEDAUN,  Sheet  45. —  G^Brien's  Bridge  Parish.  Graveyard  and 

well. 

135.  Kilunaitlea,  Sheet  54. — Parish  church,  59  feet  by  1 8  feet  8  inches. 

A  coarsely  built,  late  fifteenth-century  ruin.  The  east  window 
is  a  tall  ogee-headed  slit ;  the  south  window  is  of  yellow  giit- 

1  Macnamara's  Bental,  Trans.  B.I.A.,  vol.  xy. 
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stone,  with  a  neat  trefoil  head  (Plate  XIl.,  fig.  12).  Sonth  door 
ifi  pointed  and  well  monlded*  It  has  a  stoup  (with  two  semi- 
dicular  opes)  in  the  right  jamh.  There  are  a  rock-cut  bnllann 
and  holy  hawthorn  to  the  north.  Founder^  Senan  Liath,  tra- 
ditionally a  brother  of  Mochulla;  the  well  is,  however, 
dedicated  to  the  latter,  Not  named  1302.  '^Eilsenan," 
1682";  "  Kiltenayn,"  1584.  It  may  be  the  church  of  "Cluoyn- 
lard  in  Oblayd,"  whose  rector,  Malachy  Maconmara,  was 
removed  for  gross  misconduct  by  Thady  Maconmara,  priest  of 
Killokennedy,  in  1462,  under  a  letter  of  Pope  Pius  II.' 

136.  Gasbatjit  (Tsakful  Mochulla.),  Sheet  63. — KiUinanlea  Paruh, 
28  feet  of  the  south  wall  and  18  feet  of  the  north  remain ; 
the  south  window^is  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  with  a 
chamfered  angular  head  cut  out  of  one  block  (Plate  XII.,  fig.  9). 
Founder,  probably  St.  Mochulla  of  Tulla. 


BABomr  OF  Ibbicank. 

137.  Kelfarbot,   Sheet    31. — Parish   churchy   65    feet  9  inches  [by 

17  feet.  The  west  gable  had  fallen  in  1839.  The  ruin  is  of 
the  late  fifteenth  century.  The  east  and  south  windows 
have  ogee  heads,  the  former  has  got  trefoils  cut  in  its  spandrils. 
The  south  door  is  well  built  (Plate  XII.,  figs.  10,  11).  It  has 
a  pointed  arch,  and  a  stoup  with  two  round-headed  opes  in  the 
right  jamb  (see  illustration,  Plate  XII.,  fig.  10).  Founder^  St. 
Laughteen,  "  Kellinfearbreygy,"  1302';  **  Kilforbric"  and 
*'  Xilfearbaigh,"  sixteenth  century,  said  to  have  been  founded 
A.©.  740 ;  it  was  governed  by  Bishop  Cormac,  who  died  a.d. 
837.  Monuments,  Fitzgerald,  1778;  P.M.D.,  m.  (1897), 
p.  396. 

138.  MoTMOBE   (Ihisdia),  Sheet  23. — Kilfarhoy  Parish^  40  feet  by 

19  feet  6  inches.  The  east  window  has  two  round  heads  (the 
shaft  gone) ;  south  window  and  door.  Founder,  unknown.* 
Patroness,  Inghean  Baoith.  The  place  was  called  '^Magh  o 
mBreacain,"  1599. 

>  Gnnt  to  £.  Waterhoufle. 

*  Theiner,  "  Monuinenta,"  p.  433. 

>  This  disposes  of  the  popular  legend,  *'  The  church  of  the  yellow  men," 
•.e.,  Spaniards  of  the  Armada,  1688. 

*  For  poesible  connexion  with  Luchtighem.    See  Ennistymon,  p.  138,  tupra, 
Ba.A.,  PBOC.  8EB.  HI.,  YOL.  YI.  M 
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139.  KiL<x)BCX)KAw,  Sheet  31. — Xtlfarboy  Pariih.  A  graveyard,  with 
a  small  oblong  building,  marked  beside  the  main  zx>ad,  not  far 
east  from  Miltown  Malbay. 

140  E[iLMusRT  Ibsickan,  Sheet  38. — Parieh  ehureh,  86  feet  6  inches 
by  24  feet  4  inches.  A  late  plain  chnrch  bnilt  of  flags.  The 
east  end  fell  before  1839.  The  west  gable  has  a  broken  bell 
chamber  and  window  slit.  The  sonth  wall  has  three  plain 
slits  and  two  pointed  doors,  one  built  up.  A  trefoil-headed 
light  remains  near  the  east  end.  Founder,  unknown;  not 
named,  1302  ;  "  oil  Mhuire  o  mBracain,"  1599.' 

141.  Iniscaebach  (Mttttow  IsLAim),  Sheet  38. — Kilmurry  Parish.    In 

1887  I  found  the  coarsely  built  west  wall  of  a  small  oratory 
still  standing  in  a  ciiltivated  field,  and  two  roughly-shaped 
flag-pillars  in  a  fleld  to  the  north.  Founder,  St.  Senan,  e.  a.d. 
650;  "  Oilen  Fitae,"  799;  "Iniskereth,"  1216;  "  Iniscaerach,'^ 
Life  of  Senan  {c.  1320).» 

142.  S[iLLABD,  Sheet  46. — Pariah  church,  63  feet  by  14  feet  4  inches. 

The  gables  and  fragments  of  the  adjoining  walls  remain.  The 
east  window  had  a  semicircular  head.  The  two  south  windows 
were  respectively  square  and  round-headed.  The  west  gable 
had  a  phdn  bell  chamber.  Founder,  unknown.  *<  Kellarda,'^ 
1302. 

Babovt  of  Clokdeblaw. 

143.  KiLCHMsr,  Sheet  60. — Parish  church,  77  feet  2  inches  by  23  feet 

3  inches.  A  late  fifteenth-century  building.  The  east  window 
has  two  interlacing  shafts  and  is  pointed.  The  south  door  has 
a  heavy  angular  weather  ledge.  It  has  a  stoup  with  two 
pointed  opes  in  the  right  jamb.  There  is  a  second  smaller 
pointed  door  to  the  east  of  the  last.  There  are  two  windows 
m  the  south  wall,  one  heavily  ivied,  the  more  eastern  haa  a 
round  head. 

144.  Inismoee  (Deer  Island),  Sheet  60. — Ktlchrist  Parish.    Church 

marked  on  map,  "  Inis  mor,"  977.'    Well  Toberbreedia. 

145.  KiLLADTSERT,  Shcct  60. — Parish  church,  76  feet  by  21  feet.     It 

differs  considerable  from  the  usual  types  in  this  county,  and  it 
is  very  regrettable  that  its  origin  is  forgotten.      It  has  a  neat 

1  «  Annals  Four  MaRters."  '  <*  Calendar  State  Papon,  Ireland." 

s  <«  Wan  of  the  Gaedbil  with  the  Gaill/'  p.  103. 
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belfry  tower  with  stepped  l>attlement8  at  the  west  end,  wliich 
was  strack  by  lightning  in  1826.  It  contains  a  residence  for 
the  priest,  8  feet  8  inches  by  8  feet  5  inches,  and  opens  into 
the  church  by  a  low  pointed  arch.  The  east  window  has 
inclined  jambs,  but  is  late  Gothic,  and  had  a  shaft  and  transom 
now  lost.  The  sonth  wall  has  (beginning  at  the  west  end)  a 
square  sHt;  a  pointed  door  (21  feet  from  the  belfry);  it  has  a 
heavy  angular  weather  ledge;  15  feet  eastward  is  a  slit  with 
an  angular  head  7  inches  wide;  13  feet  eastward  is  a  narrow 
pointed  door,  1  foot  5  inches  wide ;  while  a  foot  from  the  east 
wall  is  a  window  with  square  splay  and  semicircular-headed 
Hght.  Founder,  unknown.  **  Disert  Murthill,"  1302 ;  "  Disert 
Murthaile,"  e.  1284^;  <<  Desert  Morehely,''  1584;  and  <<Killa- 
dysert  murhuU."* 

146.  IinsnAnRim  (Coitet   IsLAin>)    Sheet    60. — Killadyiert    Faruh. 

There  are  two  churches.  Brash*  describes  the  older  building  as 
an  oblong  church,  16  feet  8  inches  by  9  feet  10  inches.  The 
masonry  is  of  large  blocks,  and  the  west  door  has  a  lintel  and 
inclined  jambs.  The  east  window  is  defaced.  Founder^ 
Brendan,*  a.d.  550.  Imar,  the  Dane,  and  his  sons  were  slain 
at  Inis  da  Dromand,  and  Inis  Mor,  A.n.  977,  by  the  Irish^ ;  and 
"  gold  and  silver,  much  wealth,  and  various  goods,"  recovered 
in  the  islands  and  their  fortresses. 

147.  Same.    A  church  not  marked  on  map,  but  mentioned  by  Brash; 

148.  Cahows'  Islahi)    (AuoirsTiiriAif  Abbet),    Sheet  60. — Killad/yMri 

FarUh.  The  remains  consist  of  a  church,  belfry,  two  side 
chapels  and  domicile  round  an  arcaded  cloister.  A  gate-house 
remains  to  the  west.  The  east  vrindow  has  three  plain  lancets 
under  a  large  splay  arch;  the  quoins  were  removed  to 
Killadysert  chapel.  The  western  door  leading  into  the  cloister 
has  a  stoup  with  two  opes  in  the  right  jamb ;  the  cloister  .had 
pointed  skew  arches  at  each  angle.  The  arcade  had  plain 
piers  and  flag  sills.  The  belfry  is  lofty  and  plain.  The 
west  doorway,  porch,  and  window  of  tiie  church,  are  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  window  has  two  trefoil  heads 
and  a  square  hood.     Founder,  Donaldmore  O'Brien,  e.  1189. 

»  •*  Ware  of  Torlough."  «  Dwyer,  p.  499. 

•  O'Hanlon,  vol.  v.,  p.  442.  *  P.  16. 

•  **  Wftfi  of  the  GaedhU  with  the  Gaill,"  p.  103. 
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M&nufMnU,  a  Blab  with  a  black-letter  infloription  to  *^  Magister 
Cornelius."  Ikseriptiom,  Prost,  p.  71  (illustration);  T,  J. 
Westropp,  B.S.A..I.y  1897,  p.  286  (plan  and  illustration). 

149.  ImsLO^^SheeteO.'-SiUadysert  Parish,  Church  levelled.  Founder^ 

St.  Senan,  e,  550;  St.  Moronoc,  the  penitentiary  of  TniBlnay 
attended  his  death-bed. 

150.  KiLLOFFiir,  Sheet  68. — Parish  churchy  67  feet  by  18  feet.    A  late 

building.  The  east  window  has  two  lights  (the  mullion  gone)  ; 
thesouUi  door  and  window  are  pointed.  The  west  gable  has 
a  pointed  bell  chamber.  Founder^  Lngad,  perhaps  Holua. 
**KeUugifioun,"1302;  "KiUerfin,"  1461.» 

151 .  EiLKBSiK,  Sheet  68. — Killoffin  Parish^  32  feet  by  18  feet  6  inches. 

An  early  church ;  the  north  wall  and  ends  of  the  nave  remain. 
The  chancel  arch  is  10  feet  wide,  built  of  flagstones.  The  west 
gable  has  partly  fallen,  aud  the  chancel  is  levelled.  Founder y 
St.  ^^  Kecreen."  Identity,  uncertain.'  A  stone  with  a  cross  on 
it  lies  at  his  well  and  altar  to  the  east  of  the  church. 

152.  EiLFEDnAir,  Sheet  69. — Parish  churchy  67  feet  6  inches  by  18 

feet.  A  late  building.  The  east  has  two  pointed  lights  (shaft 
gone).  The  south  door  is  pointed ;  the  west  gable  has  a  round 
arched  bell  chamber.  Founder^  possibly  Senan,  to  whom  the 
well  is  dedicated.     **  Kellfidayn,"  1302. 

J53.  KiLMiHiL,  Sheet  48. — Parish  churchy  70  feet  by  19  feet  6  inches. 
A  late  building;  the  east  window  is  pointed  with  inclined 
jambs  and  a  single  light.  The  west  gable  has  a  small  bell 
chamber  and  a  doorway.  The  south  door  is  pk)inted ;  there 
were  three  south  ^  windows  linteUed,  two  defaced  and  three 
round  headed.  Founder,  Traditionally  built  by  Senan,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.' 

154.  KiLTUMPEB,  Sheet  48. — Kilmihil  Parish,  A  very  doubtful  site. 
Two  "Termon  stones"  remain  at  Termon  roe;  also  a  well, 
"  Tober  righ  an  domhnaigh  "  and  a  cromlech  called  "  Tumper's 
grave  "  at  Kiltumper. 


1  Charter  of  Clare  Abbej,  1461. 

*  Perhaps  Kieran,  of  Clonmacnoise,  who,  after  leaTing  Aran  in  638,  entered 
the  Abbey  at  Scattery. 

»"Ord.  Survey  Lettera,"  E.I.A.:  see  also  Bruodinus*s  "  Propugnaeulum" 
for  mixacles  at  its  well  in  1632. 
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155.  ErucuBBT  MacMahon,    SHeet   58. — Parish    church.     Entirely 

destroyed  in  1819  to  bnild  the  modem  Protestant  church.  It 
had  in  1640  a  fine  monument  of  the  MacMahon,  1460.^ 

156.  Kkock,  Sheet  58. — Kilmurry  Parish.    Entirely  levelled,  it  stood 

in  Kilmore  demesne.    It  was  a  parish  church  "  Cnoc  "  in  1302. 

157.  KiLLiHSR,  Sheet  67. — Parish  church,  50  feet  6  inchesby  I7feet. 

The  east  window  was  ancient,  round-headed,  and  well  cut  in 
gritstone,  the  sides  inclined.  The  west  gable  has  a  broken  bell- 
chamber.  The  south  door  is  pointed,  near  it  is  a  rude  door  now 
closed.  Founder,  St.  Emeria,  locally  "  lomaigh,"  traditionally 
a  contemporary  of  St.  Senan.  Her  *'  leac  "  aad  well  lie  to  the 
east.     "Killadmyr''  in  1302. 


Baboitt  of  Motabta. 

158.  EiLFEABAGH,  Sheet  56. — The  gable  of  a  late  eighteenth  century 

church  alone  remains.  Founder,  Fiachra.  "  Blillif eheragh " 
(Kelliheneragh),  1302.  Perhaps,  "  Cil  Fiabra,"  near  Kilkee, 
in  O'Brien's  Rental,  1390.  It  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last 
century  by  the  Macdonnells  of  Kilkee.' 

159.  Bishop's  Islahi)  (**  Illauk  aw  Espio  (Joktaio"),  Sheet  56. — Kil- 

fearagh  Parish.  Two  very  ancient  dry  stone  buildings  and 
two  plain  pillars  stand  on  an  inaccessible  sea  rock,  215  feet 
high,  and  are  clearly  visible  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
opposite  clifiE.  The  oratory  is  about  18  by  12  feet ;  the  walls, 
2  feet  7  inches  thick,  with  a  lintelled  east  window  and  south 
door.  West  from  it  lies  a  circular  clochan,  115  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  domed  roof  built  in  stages  externally,  and  a 
lintelled  door  to  the  east.  Description,  W.  Wakeman,  in 
"  ArchflBologia  Hibemica,"  p.  58.    Waring,  Plate  vi.,  fig.  9. 

160.  KiLKBE,  Sheet  56. — KUfearagh  Parish.   Is  said  to  derive  its  name 

from  a  lost  church  of  St.  Caeide,  near  his  well.  The  place  is 
"  Cil  Caeidi,"  in  O'Brien's  rental,  1390. 

161.  KmrAMAKOBHA,  Sheet  b^.— KUfearagh  Parish,  near  Poulnishery 

Bay. 

*  Bniodinus,  "Propugnaculum,"  book  v.,  chap.  xvii.  «  Mason,  p.  431. 
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162.  KiLDDCo,  Sheet  56. — Kilfearagh  Parish.  A  demoliBhed  church, 
levelled  hefore  1816  ^ ;  site  in  Emlagh,  north  from  the  last. 
Founder,  Dioma.  The  church  was  standing  in  1652.  A 
skirmish  took  place  hetween  the  O'Cahans  and  the  Crom- 
wellian  commander,  Captain  Scarff :  the  latter  was  killed,  and 
his  head  was  cut  off,  and  fixed  on  the  gahle  of  the  church.' 
The  place  is  called  Killimer,  on  -the  Down  Survey  Map,  1655. 

168.  KnjffEGAixTAGH,  Sheet  56.— Jr^^/^jarfl^AParwA.  Entirely  levelled 
hefore  1839.  Founder,  Senan,  c.  a.d.  550 — **  Kilnacallige, 
very  dear  to  Senan,"  in  his  **Life";  also  named  **  Kileoch- 
aille  "  in  same  work. 


Oratorj  and  Cell  on  Bishop's  Island. 
(From  Dr.  Frazer's  Collection.) 

164.  MoTABTA,  Sheet  65. — Parish  church.     Some  fragments  remained 

in  1816;'  entirely  levelled  before  1839;  not  named  in  1302 
list.     MonumentSy  O'Cahan,  O'Honeen,  and  Conti. 

165.  KiLCRONY,  Sheet  65. — Moya/rta  Parish,    17    feet  4  inches    by 

12  feet.  A  late  plain  little  oratory,  built  of  flagstones;  the 
east  window  has  a  semicircular  arch.  The  west  door  has  a  flag 
lintel,  and  flat  relieving  arch.  The  heads  of  the  two  south 
lights  are  gone.  Founder  not  known.  "  Cil  Croine,"  in 
O'Brien's  rental,  1390.  Monuments,  Morony,  of  Doonaha,  &c. 
Description,  Mason,  u.,  p.  435. 

166.  KiLCASHEEN,  Shcct  56. — Moyarta  Parish,    Here  the  grandfather 

of  Eugene  0' Curry,  buried  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  the 
pestilence  of  1739,  bringing  the  bodies  thither  on  **  sledges." 


1  Mason,  ii.,  p. 
«  Ibid,,  p.  431 


u  434. 


'  Mason  **  Parochial  Survey."  n.,  p.  434. 
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167.  TB¥yT.TnnnwH,  Sheet  66. — Mayarta  Parish,     Entirely  levelled 

before  1839. 

168.  KiLCBEDAVN,  Sheet  72. — Ifoyarta  Parish,    An  ancient  oratory, 

23  feet  7  inches  by  15  feet  6  inches.  It  evidently  dates  from 
the  eleventh  or  early  twelfth  centnry.  The  east  window 
has  a  neatly-bnilt  splay  with  a  semicircular  arch;  the 
enter  face  of  the  light  was  moulded,  and  above  the  head  was 
scroll  work  (Plate  XI.,  fig.  6)  similar  to  a  base  in  the  church 
of  St.  Saviour,  Glendalough.  The  south  window  has  a 
flat  head,  and  the  west  door  is  defaced,  but  had  a  semicircular 
arch.  Founder^  Caritan,  a  friend  of  St.  Senan,  c,  a.d.  550. 
It  is  called  *'  Eilcharitain,"  in  the  '^  Life  of  Senan.''  Popular 
name  in  1839,  Teampul  Sheorlais,  from  the  burial  place  of 
Charles  MacDonnell  in  the  ruin,  1773.^  (See  Plates  IX 
and  XI.,  fig.  6.) 

169.  Same,  Temple  ait  Antn,    Sheet   72. — Moyarta  Parish,  23  feet 

2  inches  by  1 1  feet  6  inches.  A  coarsely-built  late  oratory,  on 
the  hill  behind  the  last.  The  east  and  south  windows  are  flat- 
headed;  the  south  door  pointed.  The  west  end  had  a  bell 
chamber.  Below  it  to  the  south,  on  the  shore,  is  the  holy 
well  of  St.  Caritan. 

170.  KiLBAiiTOWEir,  Sheet  65. — Parish  church,  76  feet  6  inches  by 

21  feet.  A  long  plain  building  of  flagstones ;  the  windows  are 
all  small  and  flat-headed ;  the  south  door  is  pointed ;  the  west 
gable  has  a  bell  chamber.  The  walls  are  of  thin  flagstones, 
and  have  a  corbelled  cornice.  There  was,  in  1816,  a  font 
carved  with  branches,'  I  could  not  find  it  on  either  of  my  visits ; 
and  the  foundations  of  a  *'  Eriary,"  or  priest's  house,  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  road.  Founder  unknown,  ''  Xillmolihegyn,  1302. 
jDeseripticn,  Dwyer,  p.  604. 

171.  TsxFLB  KL  Kaevb  (Koss),  Sheet   Q^.^Kilhallyone  Pariah.    Jl 

small  church,  34  feet  6  inches  by  15  feet  6  inches,  is  of  large 
old-looking  masonry.  All  the  features  are  much  injured. 
The  south  door  was  pointed,  but  has  been  defaced  since  1839. 
There  axe  round  stones  on  the  altar.  A  corbel  with  a  carved 
head  lies  loose  in  the  ruin,  and  the  east  gable  is  down.  In 
1839,  it  was  called  ''  Tempul  an  naomhar  naomh,"  and  reputed 

1  Mason,  ii.,  p.  435.  '  Ihid.,  p.  432. 
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to  be  the  chnrch  of  nine  eaints*  Founder^  St.  Senan,  e.  ▲.n. 
500,  who  founded  a  chnrch  at  Boss  an  airchail  in  CorcoTaakin.i 
It  has  been  identified  with  Bobs  Benchoir,  <'  on  the  western 
ocean,"  the  cell  of  St.  Kieran*8  nurse,  Cocha* ;  but  this  place 
seems  to  have  been  ''  on  the  eastern  ocean."' 

172.  KiLcoAif  (Cboss),  not  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  JSMbaUy' 

one  Parish.  The  church  was  demolished  before  1816,*  a  grave- 
yard remains  south  of  the  last.  Founder^  Coan,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  **  nine  saints'*  of  Ross. 

173.  KiLMACDUAir,  Sheet  47. — Parish  church.     The  east   gable   and 

portions  of  the  sides  remain ;  it  was  built  of  flagstones  on  a 
rising  ground  near  a  stream.  The  east  window  is  well  moulded, 
and  has  an  ogee  head.  It  dates  from  the  later^fifteenth  century. 
The  south  window  is  very  early ;  it  is  made  of  sandstone,  and 
recessed  with  inclined  jambs ;  the  older  head  has  been  replaced 
by  a  plain  semicircular  head  of  flagstone.  The  walls  have  a 
neat  cornice  with  wedge-shaped  corbels.  Bound  the  church 
remains  a  "  village  "  of  over  thirty  vaults.  Founder y  St.  Senan, 
c.  JL.D.  560;;at  "  Cil  mhic  an  dubhain,"*  "Kilmadayn,"  1302. 
"  Cil  mhic  dubhain,"  1591. • 

174.  iCiLEUSH,  Sheet  67. — Parish  church.   A  very  ancient  church  con- 

sisting of  a  nave,  44  feet  by  19  feet,  and  a  choir  about 
18  feet  6  inches  square.  The  west  door  has  a  lintel  and 
inclined  jambs ;  the  sides  and  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  are 
early,  but  the  arch  itseK  is  pointed  like  the  south  door. 
Founder^  possibly  Senan.  Accobran  and  Meallan,  of  Cilrois,  in 
Corcovaskin,  are  also  named.^  "Kellroys,"  1302.  "Cilrois," 
in  O'Brien's  Rental,  1390.* 

175.  KiLCAKEOL,  Sheet  67. — Kilrush  Parish.  This  church  was  standing 

in  1816.     It  contained  **  a  worm-eaten  image  "  of  St.  Carrol.* 
176  to  178.  MoTLouoH,  Sheet  67. — Kilrush  Parish.   An  early  founda- 
tion of  St.  Senan,  c.  a.d.  520,  and  his  birthplace,  "  Maghlaca.""* 
Description    (Illustration)     O'Hanlon,     i,,    p.   470;   Mason, 
p.  433.     It  had  three  churches. 

»  "  Vita  S.  Senani.'*  «  ArchdaU'e  "  Monasticon." 

3  "  Silva  Gadelica/'  ii.,  p.  11.  *  Maaon,  vol.  n.,  p.  437. 

»  "  Vita  S.  Senani  '•  «  "  Ann.  Four  Maatera.** 

^  Calendar  of  Oenghus,  January  28th.      ^  Maaon,  p.  430. 

*  Mason,  p.  433.    Eilcarrol  appears  in  a  mortgage,  1611. — Trans.  K.I.A.,  zv. 

»•  "Vita  S.  Senani,'*  Colgan,  Mason  viii- 
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176.  Samey  Templs  Sekaiv.    An  oratory  built  of  flagstones,  32  feet 

3  inches  by  13  feet.  The  north  and  south  walls  have  fallen, 
except  a  fragment  of  the  last.  The.  gables  remain ;  they  were 
rebuilt  from  6  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 
The  east  window  is  lintelled ;  there  is  a  small  lintelled  window 
in  the  west  gable  which  was  crowned  by  a  socket  and  cross 
which  had  fallen  before  1839. 

177.  Same,  Seipeal  Beo  Shbnan.   An  oratory,  1 1  feet  7  inches  by  9  feet 

8  inches,  stands  near  the  last ;  the  east  window  is  lintelled ; 
the  sills  of  the  south  door  and  window  remain. 

178.  Satne,  Nameless  Obatobt,  30  feet  3  inches  by  16  feet  6  inches.  It 

is  levelled  to  its  foundations,  and  lies  at  the  west  end  of  Temple 
Senan. 
179  to  185.  Iniscatha  ob  Scatteet  IsLAim,  Sheet  67. — KUrush  Paruh. 
The  island  lies  opposite  Eilrush,  and  possesses  six  churches,  and 
a  fine  archaic  looking  round  tower,  over  100  feet  high,  and 
52  feet  4  inches  in  circumference.  The  corbelled  door  is  on 
the  ground  level.  Founder,  St.  Senan,  son  of  Gerrchin,  of 
Moylough  (a  man  of  good  family  in  Corcovaskin),  about  a.d.  520. 
It  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  English. 
It  was  a  bishopric  till  1188.  "Inis  Cathaig,''  a.d.  861.* 
DeseriptioiM — There  is  a  large  amount  of  printed  material  relat- 
ing to  this  Island.  We  need  only  note — Dyneley  (1680)^ 
R.S.A.I.,  1866;  Lady  Chatterton's  "Kambles";  Dutton, 
p.  304 ;  Bwyer,  p.  499  ;  Keane,  p.  377 ;  Frost,  p.  80 ;  Miss 
Stokes  (Plate  20);  Malone,  R.S.A.I.,  1874;  T.J.  Westropp, 
II.S.A.I.,  1897,  p.  276  (who  collects  the  earlier  notices). 
Illustrations  are  given  by  Miss  Stokes,  J.  Prost,  and  T.  J. 
Westropp.     Vested  as  a  IS^ational  Monument. 

179.  Same,  The  Cathedeal. — 68  feet  4  inches  by  27  feet  6  inches. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  walls  are  early,  with  large  masonry ;  the 
upper  parts  are  of  flagstones.  The  west  gable  has  antse  and  a 
door  with  lintel  and  inclined  jambs.  The  south  windows  have 
been  replaced,  probably  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  trefoil-headed 
slits.  The  east  end  is  of  the  same  period,  and  has  a  ^q  pointed 
window,  which  had  two  trefoil-headed  lights,  with  a  quatref oil 
above  them,  but  the  shaft  has  fallen.  A  mitred  head  is  carved 
on  the  keystone.  A  sacristy  adjoins  the  building  at  the  north- 
east comer,  and  there  are  two  pointed  doors  near  the  west  end. 

»  "Ann.  Four  Masters  *' 
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180.  Bame^  Obatobt. — It  consists  of  a  ziaye  and  chancel,  28  feet  6  inches 

by  12  feet  10  inches,  and  8  feet  9  inches  by  10  feet  6  inches. 
The  chancel  had  been  leyeUed  to  the  gronnd  before  my  first  visit 
in  1878,  but  was  partly  rebnilt  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
They  excavated  the  site,  and  disclosed  the  base  of  a  rich 
Bomanesque  chancel  arch,  dating  about  1100,  with  clustered 
pillars  and  chevrons  (Plate  XI.,  fig.  11).  The  west  gable  seems 
much  older. 

181.  Temflb  %wssks, — It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel  23  feet  10  inches 

by  16  feet  9  inches,  and  10  feet  10  inches  by  10  feet  9  inches. 
The  east  gable  leans  outward.  There  was  a  chancel  arch,  with 
clustered  pillars,  now  fallen.  The  south  door  is  pointed,  and  the 
niin  bears  little  mark  of  any  great  antiquity. 

182.  Latb  Obatobt. — 21  feet  8  inches  by  11  feet  2  inches.    It  stands 

close  to  the  west  gable  of  the  last,  and  is  plainly  built  of  flag- 
stones ;  the  walls  are  only  5  to  6  feet  high.  At  the  west  end  is 
a  scored  stone,  supposed  to  have  been  an  ogam  inscription,  and 
a  beautiful  Celtic  cross-slab,  with  Irish  inscriptions : — **  Op  bo 
inoenach  aice  mospoin,"  and  "Op  bo  luomach." 

183.  Tehplb  aikd  na  nAingel. — 40  feet  6  inches  by  16  feet  8  inches. 

A  very  early  church ;  the  foundations  and  the  south  wall  alone 


Temple  aird  na  nAingel,  Scattery. 

remain ;  the  wall  is  of  fine  masonry,  of  unusual  size ;  the  south 
window  is  defaced,  and  a  rude  south  door  has  been  inserted. 
It  is  mentioned  in  "  Vita  8.  Senani." 
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184.  EniTAiLLBBHB. — 67  feet  10  inclies  by  18  feet  6  inches.    A  late 

mediffival  church,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  east 
window  has  a  moulded  double  light  (the  shaft  lost).  There 
was  a  lateral  aisle  to' the  north,  with  plain,  pointed  arches ;  the 
west  end  has  great  stepped  buttresses.  The  present  burial 
ground  of  Scattery  adjoins  it,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  ruin« 

185.  AiXEGEi)  Site. — A  graveyard  undercut  by  the  sea  lies  south-west 

from  thejlast,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  seventh 
church.  The  slab  on  which  St.  Cannara  sailed  to  Scattery  was 
shown  on  the  shore  near  the  fort.  There  was  also  a  cairn  called 
''  Glun  Senain,"  where  the  saint  used  to  kneel. 

186.  Shakkill,  Sheet  67. — KUrush  Parish.    Has  the  foundations  of 

a  church. 

In  closing  this  survey  I  may  add  that  I  have  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  others  in  the  cases  of  Killard,  Killimer,  Kilrush,  Eilmihil, 
Kilfeddain,  Xilloffin,  and  Kilkieran  (all  being  along  the  Shannon). 
Some  of  these  I  have  seen,  but  could  not  sketch  and  examine. 
Similarly  Clonrush,  Kiltoraght,  Kilconry,  and  Moy  lay  beyond  my 
reach ;  so  if  I  have  erred  in  their  description,  I  have  no  means  of  cor- 
rection. It  is,  I  fear,  too  probable  that  in  a  work  extending  over 
24  years,  as  time  and  opportunity  occurred,  error,  misunderstanding, 
and  f orgetfulness  may  have  led  to  other  and  less  excusable  mistakes. 
I  hope  these  may  be  detected  and  forgiven,  and  that  the  Survey  may 
help  to  the  complete  study  of  the  numerous  churches  of  Thomond 
beyond  the  Shannon. 


[AppENnix. 
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APPEiroiX. 

The  following  grayeyards  are  given  as  being  possibly  ancient  diiiich 
sites,  though  I  know  of  no  tradition  or  remnant  of  a  building  connected 
with  them.  There  can  be  little  donbt  but  that  many  of  the  older 
churches  perished  before  the  Gorman  invasion,  though  their  sites  con- 
tinued to  be  used  for  burial. 

Btjjlbxn. 

187.  EiLLAMUBBOoeH,  Sheet  1. — Oleninagh  Parish. 

188.  KiLLOOHiL,  Sheet  2. — Lromcreehy  Parish. 

189.  AuGHnrisH,  Sheet  3. — Alley  Parish.    I  could  procure  no  infor- 

mation as  to  the  existence  of  this  church. 

190.  EiLWBEULAir  (GuEinrAMANAOH),  Sheet  5. — Oughtmama  Parish* 

CORCOMBOS. 

191.  EiLCOBNAiv,  Sheet  1 6 . — Kilmanaheen  Parish. 

192.  GoRTNAKiLLA  (Tekklkhken),  Sheet  24. — CUxmey  Parish. 

Inchiquin. 

193.  TEMPLBBAinrAOHy  Sheet  11. — Kilkeedy  Parish. 

194.  KiLMAScuiT,  Sheet  17. — Euan  Parish. 

195.  EiLBAKAGHAK,  Sheet  17. — Same. 

196.  KmcEB,  Sheet  25. — Same.    Has  a  well. 

197.  KwocKAxiLLA  (Balltea),  Sheet  24. — Inagh  Parish. 

198.  Enockakill  (Eobmotle),  Sheet  32. — Same. 


IsLAirns. 

199.  KiLcoLTTMB  (Kwockmobe),  Sheet  32. — KHmaley  Parish. 

200.  KiLLAKXTBE,  Sheet  33. — DromcUff  Parish. 

201.  KiLLERK,    Sheet  41.— Killone    Parish.     Perhaps  the  "Eillar- 

genayn"  of  1302. 

202.  KiLLEA  (Cragbrien),  Sheet  41.— Clondagad  Parish. 

203.  £iLFn)DAt7N,  Sheet  47. — Same.    Has  a  well,  Toberaniddaus. 
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BUBILATTT. 

204.  KiLTiLLT,  Sheet  26. — Inchieronan  Pariih.    Has  a  well,  Tober- 

breedia. 

205.  XiLLAYXDnr  (Ckxtshken),  Sheet  18. — Inehieronan  Parish, 

206.  KiLFiDDAirB,  in  Templemdley  Parish,  according  to  Mr.  Erost,  has 

a  font  and  chnrch  site.^ 

207.  Ktlliak,  Sheet  26. — Same.     Doughnambraher. 

208.  KiLBAT,  Sheet  26,-^  Clooney  Parish. 

209.  KiLCATHEBiNB,  Sheet  26. — Same. 

210.  KiLLOGHAir  (Gaherloghajt),  Sheet  84. — Same. 

211.  KiLLULLA,  Sheet  51. — Chnhghan  Ptvrish. 

212.  Saikt's  IsLAin>  (Clonhonbt),  Sheet  51. — Bunratty  Parish. 

213.  KnxAYooHSB  (Kkocxauseeev),  Sheet  63. — St.  Patrick* s  Parish. 

214.  HLovKBXAQLLQQiSy  Sheet  63. — KiUeely. 


TULLA. 

215.  KiLTAiroiry   Sheet  27. — Tulla  Parish.      There  are,   beside  the 

graveyard,  a  fort,  Lisnagleera,  a  cromlech,  and  a  well,  Tober- 
breedia. 

216.  CsAGO,   Sheet    35. — Same.      Eilchulla  graveyard   and  Tober- 

mochnlla  well. 

217.  FoBTAiTNE,  Sheet  35. — Same.    Has  a  well,  Tobennochulla. 
217a.  FoMEitLA,  Sheet  34. — Same.     A  bnllaun  lies  in  this  graveyard. 

218.  Kyleataitvallt  (Fossabeg),  Sheet  28. — Tomgraney  Parish. 

219.  Ktlbvoeia  (CAPPACAWAtw),  Sheet  20. — Same. 

220.  KiLNABABiTAK  (Baixtlaghkak),  Sheet  37. — Ogtmnelloe  Parish. 

221.  KnjcocHULLA,  Sheet  53. — Kilseily  Parish. 

222.  KiLOOBST,  Sheet  28. — Kilnoe  Parish.    Graveyai-d  and  well  of 

St.  Mochulla. 

223.  KiLMOBS,    Sheet    53. — KUhkennedy  Parish.      Has  two    wells, 

Toberanore  and  Toberamanrielta. 


iBBlCKAir. 

224.  Ktldkema,  Sheet  Z^.-^KUfarhoy  Parish. 
1  **  HiBtory,"  p.  47. 
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Ibbicait. 

225.  Temple  ka  SpAKHiee  is  mentioned  bj  Masoni  as  near  Spanish 

Point.  It  waa  naed  as  a  burial-place  for  the  Spaniarda 
wrecked  in  1588.  If  it  be  a  site  which  I  yisited  in  1887  only 
mounds  remain. 

226.  KiLTiHirAUK  (Tttllahee),  Sheet  56. — Killard  Parish, 

227.  KiLBBEEDiA,  Sheet  38. — Kitmurry  Parish.    Has  a  well,  Tober- 

breedia. 

Glonderlaw. 

228.  KiLLAKKA  (Mount  Shahitok),  Sheet  68. — KiUoffin  Parish. 

MOYABIA. 

229.  KiLinnrr,  Sheet  65. — Moyarta  Parish. 

230.  KnxAKKiCK  (Dbiheliht  "Westeopp),    Sheet  47. — KUmacduam 

Parish. 

231.  KiLTEKLLio,  Sheet  71. — Ktlhallyone  Parish.    Has  a  well. 

232.  KiLCLOGHEK,  Sheet  72. — Same.    Has  a  well,  Tobersenan. 

233.  KiLEEEVAw  (Beeaghya),  Sheet  57. — Kilrush  Parish. 

The  only  Clare  Churches  which  I  have  noted  in  the  records  whose 
sitcB  are  not  known  at  present  are — 

234    Xtlconkell,  902,  on  the  Fergus  (named  in  the  wiU  of  Cormac, 
King  of  Cashel). 

235.  Waffekig  (if  not  Oughtdarra),  1302. 

236.  Diseet,  1302,  near  Eillonaghan. 

237.  KiLLEKTAENT  (uot  Killeauy),  1302,  near  last. 

238.  Kellaegekatn   (if  not  Eillerk),   1302,  between  Eilmaley  and 

Clare. 

239.  EBiBAinErs  (or  Sribanus),  1302,  near  Clondagad. 

240.  CoLLEBOjrouif,  1302,  near  Killard.    Perhaps  the  church  renamed 

**  Kilmurry  Ibricane." 

241.  MuEAN,  1302,  near  Kilraghtis,  or  Kilbrecan. 

242.  Ktt.t.ttibe,  1317,  near  Letterconan,  in  the  Burren("War8  of 

Turlough"). 

243.  KiLvooBT,  1584,  near  Killeedy,  in  Tulla  Barony  (M8S.  E  2. 14 

T.C.D.). 

1  "Parochial  Surrey,"  vol.  i.,  p.  491. 
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244.  KTLCOBiDAir,  1584,  near  Kilmiiny  MacMahon  {Ibid.) 

245.  EnjosASH,  1584,  n^u:  last  {Ihid.) 

246.  Tbmple  Gbigh,  1584,  near  Oarran  {Hid,) 

247.  EiLOTTSG  LoKATK,  1584,  in  Oorcomroe.  Probably  Killaspuglonane 

248.  KiLLASFULB,  1584  (if  not  Killaspuglonane)  {Hid.) 

249.  TxMPLiGLAir,  1584,  near  Nuoghaval  {Ihid.) 

250.  KiLYiixr,  1584,  near  Dysert  O'Dea  {Ihid.) 

251.  EiLHOB,   1584,   near  Kilkeedy   (perhaps  Temple  na  deirka,   or 

Correen)  {Ihid,) 

252.  BoLYALK,  1584,  near  Kilmurry  Ibricane  {Ihid,) 

253.  KiLLOiTE,    1586,   near  Tullyglass.     (Inquisition  post  mortem  of 

Macnamara  Ffynn). 
264.  Feekish  IsLAiTD  bad  a  church  (''  Vita  S.  Senani ").    No  trace  or 
tradition  remains.    Ancient  name  Fidh  Inis. 

255.  LnBTUBBiD  is  also  named  in  the  same  authority  as  haying  a 

church,  which  has  completely  yanished. 

256.  Cbatios  has  the  alleged  site  of  an  unrecorded  ''  friary." 

Photographs  of  the  following  ecclesiastical  antiquities  in  the  county 
Clare  appear  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  which  deserves  to  be  more  frequently  consulted  by  antiquaries 
than  has  been  the  case  to  the  present  time.  (Thirty-eight  of  these 
photographs  were  exhibited  when  this  Paper  was  read.) 

Churches :  Canons  Island,  Carran,  Clare,  Coad,  Corcomroe,  Dromcliff, 
Dromcreehy,  Dysert  O'Dea,  Ennis,  Gleninagh,  Inchicronan,  Inis- 
caltra(3),  KilbaJlyowen,  Kilcomey,  Kilcredaun,  Kilcrony,  Kilfenora, 
Kilkeedy,  Killaloe  (2),  Killeany,  Eillilagh,  Killoe,  Eillonaghan, 
Killone,  Kilmacreehy,  Kilmaley,  Kilmurry- Ibricane,  Kilnaboy,  Kil- 
raghtis,  Kilshanny,  Noughaval,  Oughtmama  (3),  Quin  (2),  Rathbla- 
maic,  Bathbomey,  Scattery  (5),  Temple  an  aiid,  Templemore,  Termon, 
Tomfinlough,  Tomgraney,  Toomullin,  Tulla  (53  buildings).^ 

Mound  Towers :  Dromdifi,  Dysert  (yDea,  Iniscaltra,  Kilnaboy,  and 
Scattery. 

Crosses:  Dysert O'Dea,  Kilfenora (3;,  Kilnaboy, Kilvoydan,  Nough- 
aval,  Skeagh  a  Yanoo. 

*  The  following  have  since  been  added : — Bunratty,  Feenagh,  and  Kilfinaghta 
or  Ballydieen  (56  in  all). 
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HOLY  WELLS'. 

As  an  addition  to  the  well-lore  of  Ireland,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add  a  list  of  those  which  have  not  been  already  noted  in  the  previous 
pages  in  connexion  with  the  patrons  or  the  church  sites.  Some  have 
supposed  the  following  to  be  pre-Christian  : — TobereeTul,  the  well  of 
Aoibhill,  the  great  banshee  of  the  Dalcassians,  on  Craglea,  above 
Killaloe.  Tobereendowney  (so  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister),*  at  Kil- 
tumper,  and  on  border  of  county  Galway.  Tobersheela  (so  Mr.  M. 
Keane)'  and  Tobergrania  (cromlech  used  as  a  well),  in  Bally- 
croum.* 

Tobercruhnorindowan  at  Killard  is  dedicated  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world. 

Only  one  well,  Toberisa,  near  Bunratty,  is  named  after  our 
Saviour,  and,  besides  her  three  churches,  three  wells,  Tobermurry,  are 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in  Drimelihy  "Westby,  Xilmacduane,  and 
Killadysert.  8t.  John  has  wells  at  Killone  and  Tromra.  8t,  Patrick 
at  Eossalia,  Correen,  and  Clooney  (Bunratty).  St.  Martin  is  patron 
of  the  wells  at  Moyarta,  Ballynecally,  and  Lemaneagh.  St,  Michael 
at  Kilbrecan,  Cappa  (Bunratty),  and  the  Kilmihils.  St,  Augustine  at 
Garrynaghry  and  Kilshanny.  The  Moly  Cross  at  Gleninagh.  An 
Angel  at  Kilcomey. 

The  other  wells  we  may  group  under  their  parishes  : — Kilfenora^ 
Toberdane.  Clooney  (Corcomroe),  Tobermooghna.  Kilheedy^  Tober- 
eenatemple,  near  Templenadeirka,  and  Tobercollure.  Dromcliff^ 
Tobemalettan  and  Toberateaskan.  Q^%n,  Toberlannive,  Tobemachtiny 
Tobercrine,  Toberaneeve,  Toberkeeghaun,  and  Toberandillure.  Doora 
Toberdooran.  Templemaley,  Tobemacoolia.  Clooney  (Bunratty), 
Tobemalaghan,  Tobercreile,  Toberavannan.  Bunratty,  Tobema- 
markauv.  Kilmurry  ne  gall,  Toberfailia.  Kilfinaghta,  Tobemavogue. 
Tulla,  Tobermacshane  in  Uggoon,  Toberbugvile,  Toberknockall,  and 
Toberslattery.  Moynoe,  Tobemagat.  Ogonnelloe,  Tobersraheen. 
O'Brien^ s  Bridge,  Tobemasool.  Rilfarhoy,  Tobermunish.  Kilmurry 
Ihrikcan,  Tobemahallia  and  Tobervan.  Kilhallyowen,  Toberooan. 
Kilrush,  Toberaneddan.  Kilmurry  mac  Mahon,  Toberyrowarta. 
Ktlfearaghf  Tobermanorha.  Killadysert,  Tobemamonastragh  (Canon's 
Island). 

1  The  '<  holy  "  reputation  of  many  of  these  is  very  slight. 

»  Trans,  M.LA.,  vol.  xzxii.,  Part  vii. 

s  «  Towen  and  Temples,"  p.  362.  «  See  abore,  p.  85. 
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DESCEIPTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plats  YIII.  Tempkmore  and  Noughaioal  Churehes.^ 

PiATB  IX.  EtUeanif  and  Kihredaun  Churehes. 

Plate  X.  Lrameliffand  Quin  Churehes. 

Platb  XI.  Fre-Nbrman  Churehes. — Fig.  1.  North  window,  Temple- 
maley.  2.  East  window,  Clonloghan.  3.  South  window,  Clonloghan. 
4.  East  window,  Termon  Cronan.  5.  South  window,  Kilfinaghta. 
6.  East  window,  Eilcredaun.  7.  South  window,  Noughaval.  8.  West 
door,  Termon  Cronan.  9.  Ambrejs,  Eilfinaghta.  10.  West  door, 
Tomfinlough  Oratory.  11.  Base  of  chancel  arch,  Oratory,  Scattery. 
12.  East  window,  Xilleany.  (This  is  of  the  type  of  those  at  Doora, 
Dromcreehy,  Kilcredaun,  &c.) 

Flats  XII.  Oothte  Churehes. — Fig.  1.  East  window  as  rebuilt, 
Eilkeedy.  2.  South  window,  Tomfinlough.  3.  East  window,  Kil- 
macreehy.  4.  East  window.  Goad.  5  and  6.  Fragments  built  into 
wall,  Clooney  (Bunratty).  7.  East  window,  Rathbomey.  8.  South 
door,  Bunratty.  9.  South  window.  Temple  Mochulla.  10.  Stoup, 
Xilfarboy.  11.  South  door,  Eil&rboy.  12.  South  window,  Kil- 
tinanlea.     13.  Stoup,  Clonlea. 

Plats  XIII.  Tomffraney  Churoh. — ^Fig.  1.  Eastern  window  of 
south  chancel  walL  2.  Western  window  of  same.  3.  Northern 
window  of  6hancel,  and  details  of  same.  4.  Window-head  built  into 
south  wall.  5.  Capital,  removed  from  Rectory.  6.  Capital  of  shaft, 
south-east  augle.    7.  Ditto,  north-east  angle. 

>  The  photograph  of  NougbaTal  is  by  Dr.  George  U.  Macnamara. 
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♦*  Kilourglonayne,"  247. 
K%lquan$  (Dromcliff)»  104. 
Kilquane  (St  Muncbins),  66. 

ElLRAOHTIB,  76. 
Kilranaghan,  196. 
Eilruah  (limerick),  106. 
KiLBUSH  (Moyarto),  174. 

ElLSBILT,  128. 
KiLSHANKT,  28. 

Kiliaehymoret  46. 
Kiltanon,  216. 

KiLTORAOHT,  37. 
KiLTINAKIiBAy  136. 

XiUifmaunf  226. 

KiUonaghta,  31. 

EUtoola,  73. 

Kiltoraoht,  37. 

KUtrelUg,  231. 

XiUumptr,  164. 

Xihfakee,  66. 

'' KUvale,'*  262. 

Kilvihil :  Bee  Aughinish. 

XibnUy  (Inohioronan),  204. 

«•  KilffiUy,''  260. 

"  Kilvwtry,''  243. 

KUv9ydan  (Inchicronan),  72. 

Kilvoydan  (Kilnaboy),  49. 

XiltoeelraHf  190. 

Einallia,  18. 

Xftoek,  166. 

Xnoekakilla,  197. 

Knochakilla,  Formoyle,  198. 

'<  Kykoridan,''  244. 

Kyleatanvally,  218. 

Kylevoria,  219. 

Zeannaf  48. 

Lough  Fergus:   see  Eilmoro. 

MonaiUmoihraduff,  62. 

Mimeenagliggan^  214. 

Xoyarta,  164. 

Moylough,  176-178. 

Moymore,  138. 

MOYNOB,  119. 

"ifi«ifea»,"241. 

Mutton  Island,  141. 

NouoHATAL  (Burren),  16,  16. 

Noughayal:  see  Kilbrecan. 

O'Davoren's  chapel :  see  Noughaval. 


0'GoiiiieUo«,  126. 
Ouyhtdarra,  24. 

OVOHTMAMA,  3,  4,  6. 

QuiN  Ghubch  81. 
*Qum  Friary,  82. 
Bathblamaic,  69. 
Bathbobitbt,  9. 
Boss,  171. 
BuAN,  66. 
Saintt  Itland,  212. 
•Bcattery,  179,  186. 
Seipeal  beg  Shenan,  177. 
ShankiU  (Tulla),  84. 
SKankiU  (Moyarta),  186. 
SixmiUhridg»j  98. 
Skayhiwannoo,  44. 
Sladoo,  20. 
Spancel  HiU,  80. 
Temple  aird  na  naingeal,  183. 
Temple  an  aird  (Eilcredaun),  169, 
Tmplebannayh,  193. 
Temple  Caimin,  113. 
«*  Temple  erigK'  246. 
Templeduff,  64. 
«  TMnp^ZaA,*' 249. 
Templehuagban,  64. 
Templeline,  22. 
Templemaley,  74. 
TempUmeeyh,  167. 
Templemochulla :  see  Oarraun. 
Templemore,  41. 
Temple  na  bfear  ngonta,  1 14. 
Templenadefrka,  43. 
Templonanaeve :  see  Boss. 
Tempfenarahaj  67. 
<'  Temple  na  Spanigy^^  226. 
TempUpatriek^  60. 
Temple  Senan,  Moylough,  176. 
Temple  Senan  (Scattery),  181. 
TennoQ  Cronan,  19. 
*ToMFnrLouoH  Chubch,  88. 
Tomfinlough  Oratory,  89. 
*ToifGBANBT,  no. 
Toomullin,  26. 
Trouyhj  133. 
Tulla,  106. 
"  Wi^et-iy,''  286. 
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Plate  IX. 


KILLEANY  CHURCH  AND  ALTAR,  COUNTY  CLARE. 


KILCREDAUN  CHURCH,  COUNTY  CLARE. 
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Plate  XI. 


DETAILS  OF  EARLY  CHUUCIiES,  COUNTY  CLARE. 

(Description  on  p.  177.) 
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DETAILS  OF  GOTHIC  CHURCHES,  COUNTY  CLARE. 

(Description  on  p.  177.) 
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MoKOAT,  April  10,  1899. 
Right  Hon.  The  Eabl  of  Eosse,  k.p.,  f.b.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Henry  Pomeroy  Truell,  d.l.,  and  Rev.  Henry  "William  Lett, 
X.A.,  signed  the  Roll  and  were  admitted  Members  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Josias  Gilbart  Smyly,  m.a.,  f.t.c.b.,  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Academy. 

Mr.  John  Ribton  Garstin,  f.s.a.,  read  a  Paper  '^  On  an  Effigy  of  a 
Fifteenth-century  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 

Professor  Friedrich  Blass,  of  Halle,  hok.  m.b.i.a.,  read  a  Paper  on 
•'  The  Greek  Text  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel." 

A  letter  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University  was 
read  inviting  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Professorship  of  Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes,  Bart., 
F.R.8.,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  June,  1899,  and  to  appoint  two  delegates  to 
represent  the  Academy  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
seconded  by  Dr.  O'Donnavan,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  x.p.,  f.b.s.,  President, 
and  Professor  G.  F.  FitzGerald,  f.b.s.,  were  appointed  the  Academy's 
delegates. 

[The  delegates  subsequently  attended  the  festival  and  presented  the 
following  Address  of  congratulation  : — 

"AcAnsMiA  Reoia  Hibebnica 

*'  Gboboio  Gabbieli  Stoxes,  Baronetto, 

S.P.D. 

*^  Cum  Tu,  vir  doctissime,  per  quinquaginta  annos,  grande  mortalis 
aevi  spatium,  Scientiae  Mathematicae  apud  Cantabrigienses  summa 
laude  snmmaque  dignitate  Professor  Lucasianus  iam  praefueris,  Aca- 
deroia  Regia  Hibemica  hoc  tam  fausto  die,  gratulatione,  honore,  obser- 
vantia  Te  prosequitur  laeta  lubens  meritum. 

B.I.A.  MnnjTES,  SBflsioir  1899-1900.  [30] 
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<^  Memor  enim  quam  longe  lateque  Ta  Scientiae  fines  promoTeria, 
dam  qtdbus  legibuB  rotentur  liquores  liquido,  quiboB  rationibus  emit- 
tantar  radii  lucis  dilucide  docueria,  beo  Academia,  ipsa  pro  sua  parte 
Scientiae  cnltrix  et  fautrix,  folium  suum  coronae  illi  viridissimae 
lubenter  addit  quae  hoc  die  f esto  Tibi  per  orbem  terranim  ut  dignissimo 
nectitur :  votumque  f acit  ut  Tibi  per  multos  annos  superstiti  ita  in 
tempore  yenturo  ut  in  decem  lustris  tarn  boneste  peractis  omnia  sint 
bona,  fiiufita,  felicia. 

'*  8(  ribendo  adfuerunt, 

^'EoesB,  Praesesj 

''  JoHAinrxs  H.  Bbrnabd,  ab  aetU. 

*^D.  DuBLDTi,  a.d.  m.  Kal.  Inn. 
"mdcccxcix."] 


MoNDAT,  April  24,  1899. 

Mr.  Jomr  Eibton  GARsmr,  d.l.,  f.s.a.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Cooke-Trench,  d.l.,  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  O'Reilly,  c.e.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  :  "  That  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  the 
loss  it  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Frazer,  Librarian  of 
the  Accdemy,  who  had  been  for  oyer  thirty -three  years  a  Member  of 
the  Academy  and  for  eighteen  a  Member  of  Council ;  and  a  frequent 
contributor  of  Papers  to  its  meetings.  The  Academy  tenders  its 
sinoerest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Frazer  and  the  other  members  of  hia 
family  in  their  bereavement." 

Professor  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  c.e.,  read  a  Paper  on  ^'Yolcanio  Eruption 
Dates  and  their  Concordance  with  the  Sun-Spot  Period." 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Westropp,  m.a.,  read  *'  Notes  on  some  of  the  Lesser 
Castles  or  *  Peel  Towers '  in  County  Clare." 
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MoNDAT,  Mat  8,  1899. 

LoBD  Walter  FitzGebald,  and  subseqaently  Db.  Bbsjamin 
WiLLiAMBOir,  F.B.S.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  Yice-Presideiit,  in  the  Chair. 

Kr.  Josias  Gilbart  Smyly,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Mr.  Hugh  AUingham 
ngned  the  EoU,  and  were  admitted  Members  of  the  Academy. 

Bead  the  following  letter : — 

<'2,  ROXBOBOUGH-TERRAOS,  RoSTBSTOB, 

''Maybth,  1899. 

'<  Mrs.  Frazer  and  the  family  wish  to  return  their  most  sincere 
and  grateful  thanks  to  the  Members  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  for 
the  kind  sympathy  they  have  showed  in  their  great  and  sad  loss. 

''  Dr.  Frazer  always  took  the  keenest  interest  in  all  Science  and 
Art,  and  highly  valued  the  many  friends  he  had  amongst  the  Members 
of  the  Academy." 

A  ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  one  Member  of  Council  to 
fill  the  vacant  place  on  the  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Anti- 
quities.    Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Gore  were  appointed  scrutineers. 

Prof.  T.  Johnson,  d.sc.,  read  a  Paper  prepared  by  himself  and 
Mr.  H.  Hanna,  m.a.,  b.8c. — "  The  Irish  PhEBophycese."  (Fauna  and 
Flora  Committee  Eeport.) 

Mr.  A.  B.  Nichols,  b.a.,  read  a  further  part  of  the  Fauna  and 
Flora  Committee  Beport,  entitled  ''  A  List  of  the  Marine  Mollusca  of 
Ireland." 

Prof.  C.  J.  Joly,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D.,  Boyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  read — 
**  A  Note  on  Astatios." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smyly,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  read  a  Paper — "  Certain  Curves 
connected  with  the  double  Normals  of  plane  bidrcular  Quartics  and 
CycUdee." 

The  semtineers  having  reported  the  result  of  the  ballot|  Mr.  Bobert 
Cochrane,  F.8.A.,  was  declared  to  be  elected  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the 
Council.  .  .     .  ' 

[80»] 
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A  ballot  was  then  opened  for  the  election  of  a  Librarian,  and  sub- 
sequently, on  the  report  of  the  scrutineers,  Professor  Grenyille  A.  J. 
Cole,  y.e.s.,  was  declared  duly  elected  to  that  office. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Gathcart,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  seconded  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Bernard,  f.t.c.d.,  Secretary,  Dr.  Atkinson,  Secretary  of  the 
CouncOy  was  elected  a  Representatiye  of  the  Academy  on  the  Board  of 
Yisitors  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  &c.,  Dublin,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Dr.  Frazer. 


Monday,  June  12,  1899. 
Mb.  Johf  Rdton  Gabstiv,  d.l.,  f.s.a.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Pamall  Culyerwell,  k.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  signed  the  Boll  and 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Shuckburgh  Upton  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Culverwell,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d,,  read  a  Paper  **0n  the 
Conditions  for  Maximum  and  Minimum  Solutions  in  the  Calculus  of 
Variations  for  Finite  Variations.'' 

The  Secretary  read  for  Mr.  W.  J.Knowles  a  Report  by  Mr.  Knowles, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Bigger,  on 
'*  Prehistoric  Remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roundstone,  and  on 
the  sea-shore  along  Mannin  and  Bally conoeely  Bays." 

The  Secretary  read  for  Prof.  Marcus  Hartog,  d.sc.,  an  ad  interim 
Report  on  his  Researches  iato  the  Physical  Structure  of  Protoplasm. 

The  Treasurer  read  (in  accordance  with  By-law  8,  Chapter  m.) 
the  list  of  Members  in  arrear. 

The  Treasurer  laid  on  the  table^ 

(a).  The  Audited  Accounts  for  1898-9. 
{h).  The  Estimate  for  1899-1900. 

The  following  grants  for  Scientific  Investigation,  recommended  by 
the  Council,  were  approved  : — 

£45  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Scharff,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger,  Mr.  G.  Pim,  Prof.  T.  Johnson,  Dr.  E.  J. 
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M'Weeney,  Mr.  G.  H.  Carpenter,  Mr.  G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton, 
Mr.  D.  M'AixUe,  Mr.  A.  R.  Nichols,  Mr.  R.  J.  TJsher,  and  Mr.  N. 
Colgan,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  researclies  into  the  Fanna  and 
Flora  of  Ireland  during  the  present  year. 

£2G  to  Prof.  John  Joly^  f.r.s.,  to  carry  out  experiments  on  the 
actiTity  of  sea-water  as  a  chemical  denuding  agent. 

£  1 5  to  Prof.  Cole  for  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  rocks,  regarded 
as  archflean,  in  the  district  north  of  Lough  Erne,  and  between  Omagh 
and  Ballyshannon. 

£45  to  Pro!  T.  Preston,  f.r.8.,  in  aid  of  his  researches  on  Radiation 
Phenomena  in  a  strong  Magnetic  Field. 

£25  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Prof.  Cunningham,  f.r.8.,  Prof. 
Haddon,  f.b.s.,  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Browne,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Anthropometrical  Laboratory,  and  the  Ethnographical 
Survey  of  Ireland. 


MOITDAT,  JUITE  26,  1899. 
Right  Hon.  The  Eabl  of  Rosse,  k.p.,  f.e.s.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  Russell  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  read  a  Paper  on  **  The  Geometry  of 
Surfaces  derived  from  Cubics." 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Clarke,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  read — ^Notes  on  the  Cromlech 
of  Tinnecarra,  near  Boyle. 

Dr.  R.  F.  SchaifP  read,  on  behalf  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Herdman,  f.b.s., 
E.  T.  Browne,  b.a.,  J.  C.  Thompson,  f.l.s.,  F.  W.  Gamble,  m.sc.,  J.  T. 
Cunningham,  m.a.,  W.  J.  Beaumont,  b.a.,  and  Prof.  F.  E.  Weiss, 
F.L.S. — a  Paper  on  "  The  Flora  and  Fanna  of  Valencia  Harbour, 
Ireland." 

A  Bronze  Caldron,  found  in  the  County  Westmeath,  sent  for 
exhibition  by  Mr.  H.  A.  S.  Upton,  m.b.i.a.,  was  exhibited  and  described 
by  Mr.  Coffey. 

A  Bromse  Spear-head,  and  three  Boars'  Tusks  found  near  Belvedere, 
County  Westmeath,  presented  by  Charles  B.  Marley,  Esq.,  d.l.,  were 
also  exhibited. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  voted  to  Mr.  Marley  for  his 
donation. 

Ths  following  grants  for  Scientific  Inyestigation,  recommended  by 
the  Council,  were  approved  : — 

£12  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Eev.  W.  F.  Carmody,  Prof.  Bhys^ 
and  Eev.  Dr.  Bnick,  to  assist  them  in  the  Investigation  of  Ogam  stones, 
and  other  Antiquities  found  at  Connor. 

£10  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  R.  Cochrane,  Prof.  E.  P. 
Wright,  and  Prof.  Rhys,  to  assist  them  in  the  Investigation  of  an  Ogam 
stone,  and  other  Antiquities  found  near  Ballyhaunis. 


M0in>AT,   NOVEHBEB  13,  1899. 

Mb.  John  Rxbtoit  Ginsiiir,  d.l.,  f.s.a.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

By  permission  of  the  Academy,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  d.d.,  read 
a  Paper  on  **  The  Kilcormac  Missal." 

The  Secretary  read  for  Prof.  John  Rhys,  ll.d.,  a  **  Report  on  the 
Island  Ogam  near  Ballyhaunis." 

A  Gold  Armlet  and  various  Bronze  and  Stone  objects,  recently 
acquired  for  the  Museum,  were  exhibited. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Day, 
late  Bishop  of  Cashel,  for  his  donation  to  the  Library  of  a  copy  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Irish,  Bishop  Bedell's  translation,  edition  of  1685, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  Irish,  William  O'Donnell's  translation, 
edition  of  1681. 


Thursday,  November  30,  1899. 

(Stated  Meeting.) 

Most  Rev.  Db.  Donkellt,  Lord  Bishop  of  Canea,  Vice-President, 
and  subsequently  Prof.  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  Hon.  m.r.i.a.,  read  a  Paper  on  ''The  High 
Crosses  of  Moone,  Drumcliff,  Termonfechin  and  Killamery." 
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I)r.  Frederick  T.  Trouton,  f.b.s.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Latent  Heat  of 
Erapoiation  of  Saline  Solutions." 

A  Tote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  G.  "W.  Miller  for  Drawings  of 
Plans  of  Portomna  Castle  and  of  Kilkea  Castle,  presented  by  him  to 
the  Library. 

MoNDAT,  Dbcbmbeb  11,  1899. 

Mb.  John  Bibtoit  Gabsun,  d.l.,  p.s.a.,  Vice-President,  and  sub- 
sequently Db.  Benjavik  Williahsok,  F.B.S.,  8.F.T.C.D.,  Yice-Presideut, 
in  the  Chair. 

Bev.  Hugh  Jackson  Lawlor,  n.n.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Academy. 

By  permission  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Henry  H.  Dixon  read  a  Paper 
on  "  The  first  Mitosis  of  the  Spore-mother-cells  of  Lilium." 

Prof.  Charles  J.  Joly,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  Boyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland, 
read  a  Paper  on  '*  Applications  of  Hamilton's  Operator  v  ^  the 
Calculus  of  Variations." 

Mr.  George  H.  Enahan,  c.b.,  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Beaufort  Dyke 
or  Gulch  of  Shifting  Sand  off  the  Coast  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway." 


MoNDAT.  Javuabt  22,  1900. 

Db.  W.  J.  O'DoNNAVAy,  and  subsequently  Db.  B.  Williamson, 
F.B.s.y  Vice-President,  and  subsequently  Most  Bev.  Db.  Donnelly, 
Bishop  of  Canea,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Bey.  Hugh  Jackson  Lawlor,  D.n.,  signed  the  Boll,  and  was 
admitted  a  Member  of  the  Academy. 

By  permission  of  the  Academy  Bev.  W.  B.  Westropp  Boberts,  m.a., 
F.T.C.D.,  read  a  Paper  **  On  the  Beduction  of  the  Integral — 

—    ^     r        to  a  number  of  other  Integrals  of  the  form —=. 

J^(«)v//(«)  J(«-»)v//(*). 

where  4>{%)  and  ^(2)  are  rational  and  integral  functions  of  (s)  and/(2), 

a  polynomial  of  the  degree  2m." 

Prof.  J.  P.  O'Beilly,  c.e.,  read  a  Paper  on  **  The  Epidiorites  and 
Mica-schists  of  Killiney  Park,  Co.  Dublin." 
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Mr.  Edward  J.  Gwynn,  x.a.,  f.t.o.d.,  read  bis  first  Todd  Memorial 
Lecture.     Subject : — <<  The  Dindaenchaa  of  Tara." 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Seaton  F.  Milligan, 
M.B.I.A.,  for  his  donation  to  the  Academy's  Museum  of  an  ancient 
gong  or  church  bell.  This  object  is  a  circular  disc  of  a  whitish 
bronze,  f  of  an  inch  thick,  3  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
1  cwt.  2  qrs.  and  4  lbs.  It  was  used  as  a  church  bell  in  the  old 
church  of  Aughnamullen,  near  Ballybay,  Go.  Monaghan,  until  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  its  place  was  supplied  by  an  ordinary  bell.  It 
is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  the  church  about  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Deny  by  the  Bev.  Paul  Dane  who  was  rector  of  Augnamullen 
at  that  time.  When  put  on  a  stand  and  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet, 
it  gives  a  good  clear  sonorous  sound. 

The  following  grant  for  Scientific  Investigation  recommended  by 
the  Council  was  approved: — £150  to  Prof.  C.  J.  Joly,  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland,  for  the  purchase  of  a  Coelostat  and  Long^-focus 
Telescope  for  Photographing  the  Corona  during  the  Total  Eclipse  of 
the  Sun,  of  May,  1900. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Eoniglich  Preussische  Akademie  der 
Wissenschoften,  Berlin,  that  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  should  take 
part  in  their  Bicentenary  Festival  on  19th  and  20th  March,  1900, 
Dr.  Atkinson,  Secretary  of  Council,  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the 
Academy. 


Monday,  Fbbbuabt  12,  1900. 


Db.  BEyjAMiK  WiLLiAMSOw,  F.B.8.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  Fitz  Patrick  Berry,  m.a.,  and  Mr.  Michael  Joseph 
M*Enery,  b.a.,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Joly,  M.A.,  F.T.C.D.,  Astronomer  Eroyal  of  Ireland,  read  a 
Paper  on  *'  The  place  of  the  Ausdshnunytlehre  in  the  general  Associa- 
tive Algebra  of  the  Quaternion  type." 

Prof.  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  f.o.s,  read  a  ^*  Beport  on  Metamorphic 
Rocks  in  eastern  Tyrone  and  southern  Donegal." 
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Edward  J.  Gwynn,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  read  his  second  Todd  Memo- 
rial Lecture.     Subject ; — "  The  poetical  Dindsenchas." 

Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d.,  was  appointed  the  Academy's 
second  delegate  to  the  Bicentenary  Festival  of  the  Boyal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  forwarded  to  the  Boyal 
Prussian  Academy  on  the  occasion : — 

''ACADEMIA    EeQIA   HlBEBlTICA 

"  ACADEMIAE  SCIENTIARUM  REGIAE  B0RUS8ICAE 
'*8.  P.  D. 

''Non  sine  gaudio  audivimus  a  vobis  saecularia  vestra  altera  hoc 
anno  esse  celebranda,  in  quibus  agendis  vobis  continget  rationes 
InculentiBsimas  reddere  quanta  et  quam  praeclara  opera  ad  scientias 
litterasque  promovendas  per  ducentos  annos  publici  iuris  feceritis. 
Nos  ipsi  scientiis  litterisque  pro  nostra  parte  dediti  lubentissime 
agnoscimus  quam  multa  ingenio,  doctrinae,  laboribus  Societatis 
vestrae  debeaut  viri  docti  qui  per  totum  terrarum  orbem  in  studiis 
altioribus  versantur:  et  monumenta  ilia  nobilissima,  quae  exegistis 
aere  perenniora,  Corpora  Inscriptionum  tam  Graecarum  quam  Lati- 
narum,  et  Axistotelis  eiusque  interpretum  editionem  praestantissimam, 
gratis  animis  cum  omnibus  eruditionis  amatoribus  reverentia  quadam 
tacti  certatim  collaudamus.  Itaque  ut  Academia  vestra  illustrissima 
in  multa  saecula  vivat  ad  doctrinae  incrementum  et  ad  decus  nominis 
Germanici  vehementer  optamus. 

''  Quod  pro  solita  benignitate  nos  quoque  laetitiae  vestrae  participes 
fieri  voluistis,  gratias  vobis  maximas  agimus ;  et  duos  viros  doctos 
vobis  maiorem  in  modum  commendamus,  Robebtuu  Atkinson,  ab 
actis  Concilii  Academiae,  virum  linguae  Hibemicae  inter  paucos 
peritum,  et  Reverendum  JoHAinrsM  Pentlaih)  Mahafft,  papy- 
rorum  investigatorem  sagacem  et  interpretem  subtilem,  qui  feriis 
vestris  intersint  et  praesentes  vobis  verbis  nostris  gratulationes 
impertiant  atque  omnia  fausta  precentur.     Valete. 

*'  RossBy  Fraeses  Acadimiae. 
'^  JoHAKNES  H.  Bebnabd,  ah  actis  Aeademiae, 
'<  D.  DuBLDTi,  a.  d.  IX  Eal.  Mart. 

MDCCCC."] 
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Monday,  Febbitary  26,  1900. 

Mb.  Johk  Eibtok  Gabstut,  d.l.,  p.s.a.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Berry,  m.a.,  and  Mr.  Michael  J.  M*Enery,  signed 
the  Boll  and  were  admitted  Members  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Gwynn,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  read  his  third  Todd  Memo- 
rial Lecture.     Suhject : — "  The  poetical  Dindsenchas." 

Prof.  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.b.s.,  read  for  Prof.  W.  H.  Thompson, 
M.D.,  a  Beport  on  *' Degenerations  resulting  from  Cortical  Lesions  of 
the' Temporal  Lobe." 

Count  Plunkett  read  for  Mr.  E.  B.  M*C.  Dix,  •'  A  Note  on  the 
earliest  Journals  published  in  Dublin." 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Beception  Committee 
of  the  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  Professorship  of  Sir  George  Gabriel 
Stokes,  for  their  donation  of  a  copy  in  bronze  of  the  Gold  Medal 
presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


Friday,  March  16,  1900. 

BiGHT  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Bosse,  k.p.,  f.b.s.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  President  and  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Lalor  were  appointed  Scru- 
tineers. 

A  ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  Honorary  Members  :  Mr. 
Cathcart  and  Dr.  Tarleton  were  appointed  Scrutineers. 

The  Beport  of  Council  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  in  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  the  Secretary  of  Council  (being  one  of  the 
Academy's  delegates  at  the  Bicentenary  Festival  in  Berlin  of  the 
Boyal  Prussian  Academy),  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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RXPOBI  OF  THB  CoUirCIL  FOB  THE  YsAB    1899-1900. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Report  the  following  Publications  of  the 
Academy  have  been  issued : — 

lyamaetionSf  yoI.  zzxi. 

Part  7.  ''On  an  Ancient  Settlement  in  the  South-west  of  the 
Barony  of  Corkaguiney,  County  of  Kerry."  By  R.  A.  Stewart 
Macalister,  m.a. 

ProeeedtMfs, 

Of  the  Proceedings,  Third  Series,  Part  2  of  Vol.  v.,  was  published 
in  May,  1899,  and  contained  the  following  Papers: — 
''Notes  upon  a  Rath  Souterrain  at  Ourteen,  Gainstown,  County 

Westmeath."    By  Rev.  William  Falkiner,  m.a. 
•'Notice  of  a  Crannog  at  Lough-a-Trim,  Killucan,  County  Westmeath." 

By  Rev.  William  Falkiner,  m.a. 
"  Self-parasitism  of  Cuscuta  reflexa^    By  Henry  H.  Dixon,  D.Sc. 
"Note  on   some  Shell  Implements  from    Barbados."      By  C.   G. 

Young,  M.i>. 
"  The  Ethnography  of  Garumna  and  Lettermullen,  in  the  County 

Galway."    By  Charles  R.  Browne,  m.d. 
"  Report  of  the  Work  done  in  the  Anthropometric  Laboratory  of 

Trinity    College,  Dublin  from   1891    to    1898."      By    C.   R. 

Browne,  k.d. 
"A  List  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  with  Notes  on  those  which 

have  been  demolished,  and  on  Four  in  the  County  Mayo."     By 

Thomas  J.  Westropp,  m.a. 
"  On  a  New  Genus  of  Bacteria  {Astrohacter),*^    By  A.  Vaughan  Jen- 
nings, F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

"Report  on  Hepaticss  collected  at  Tore  Waterfall,  EUamey,  in  1897." 
By  David  M'Ardle  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Lett,  m.a. 
And  Part  3  of  Volume  v.  was  published  in  November,  1899,  con- 
taining the  following  Papers : — 

*0n  the  Greek  Text  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel."     By  Professor  Friedrich 
Blass,  Hon.  Lm.D.,  Dublin. 
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*^  On  the  Manufacture  of  a  Gold  Pibula  purchased  for  the  Museum  of 

the  Royal  Irish  Academy."    Notes  communicated  by  Edmund 

Johnson,  and  W.  Frazer,  f.b.o.s.i. 
'•  On  a  Cist  and  Urns  found  at  Greenhills,  Tallaght,  County  Dublin." 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  T.  Plunkett,  b.e.,  Director  of  the 

Dublin  Museum  of  Art  and  Science. 
**  Notes  on  the  Lesser  Castles  or  *Peel  Towers'  of  the  County  Clare." 

By  T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a. 
^^  Astatics  and  Quaternion  Functions."    By  Charles  Jasper  Joly,  m.a., 

P.T.C.D. 

**  A  Note  on  certain  Curves  connected  with  the  Double  Normals  of 
Plane  Bicircular  Quartics  and  Cy elides."     By  J.  Gilbart  Smyly, 

K.A.,  F.T.C.D. 

**  Notes  on  the  Tinnecarra  Cromlech  near  Boyle."  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clarke,  m.d.,  ll.d. 

"  On  the  Conditions  for  Maximum  and  Minimum  Solutions  in  the 
Calculus  of  Yariations  when  certain  Fluxions  of  the  Yariables 
have  Finite  and  Arbitrary  Yariations."     By  E.  P.  Culverwell, 

If.A.,  P.T.C.D. 

**  On  the  Dates  of  Yolcanic  Einiptions  and  their  Concordance  with  the 

Sun-Spot  Period."     By  Joseph  P.  O'Reilly,  c.e. 
*  *  Investigation  of  the  Prehistoric  Settlements  near  Roundstone,  Con- 

iiemara."     Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  J. 

Knowles,  W.  H.  Paterson,  R.  L.  Praeger,  and  F.  J.  Bigger. 
**  Irish  PhsBophycesB  (Report  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  Committee)." 

By  Thomas  Johnson,  d.sc.,  f.l.s.,  and  Henry  Hanna,  h.a.,  b.so.  ; 

assisted  by  Miss  R.  Hensman  and  Miss  M.  C.  Knowles. 
**  Geometry  of   Surfaces  derived  from  Cubics."     By  Robert  Russell, 

M.A.,  F.T.C.D. 

Of  the  same  volume,  Part  lY.  will  be  laid  on  the  table  to-day, 
and  Part  Y.,  completing  the  volume,  is  in  the  Press,  and  will  be 
published  shortly. 

The  following  Papers  will  also  be  published  shortly,  in  the 
Transactions : — 

**0n  the  Latent  Heat  of  Evaporation  of  Saline  Solutions."  By 
Frederick  T.  Trouton,  sc.d.,  f.b.s. 
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"  On  the  Kilcormac  Missal."    By  Rev.  Hugh  J.  Lawlor,  b.d. 

*•  Properties  of  the  General  Congruency  of  Curves."     By  Professor 

C.  J.  Joly,  M.A.,  Eoyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 
"Eeport  on  Metamorphic  Rocks  in   eastern  Tyrone  and  southern 

Donegal."     By  Professor  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  f.b.o.s. 

The  following  Grants  for  Scientific  Research,  recommended  by  the 
Council,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Academy : — 

£45  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Scharff,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger,  Mr.  G.  Pim,  Prof.  T.  Johnson,  Dr.  E.  J. 
M'Weeney,  Mr.  G.  H.  Carpenter,  Mr.  G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton, 
Mr.  D.  M'Ardle,  Mr.  A.  R.  Nichols,  Mr.  R.  J.  Ussher,  and  Mr.  N. 
Colgan,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  researches  into  the  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Ireland  during  the  present  year. 

£20  to  Professor  John  Joly,  p.b.s.,  to  carry  out  experiments  on  the 
activity  of  sea-water  as  a  chemical  denuding  agent. 

£15  to  Professor  Cole,  for  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  rocks, 
regarded  as  Archaean,  in  the  district  north  of  Lough  Erne,  and  between 
Omagh  and  Ballyshannon. 

£45  to  Professor  T.  Preston,  f.r.8.,  in  aid  of  his  Researches  on 
Radiation  Phenomena  in  a  strong  Magnetic  Field. 

£25  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Professor  Cunningham,  f.r.s., 
Professor  Haddon,  f.r.8.,  and  Dr.  C.  R  Browne,  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Anthropometrical  Laboratory,  and  the 
Ethnographical  Survey  of  Ireland. 

£12  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Carmody, 
Professor  Rhys,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Buick,  to  assist  them  in  the  Investiga- 
tion of  Ogam  stones,  and  other  Antiquities  found  at  Connor. 

£10  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  R.  Cochrane,  Professor  E. 
P.  Wright,  and  Professor  Rhys,  to  assist  them  in  the  Investigation  of 
an  Ogam  stone,  and  other  Antiquities  found  near  Ballyhaunis. 

£150  to  Professor  C.  J.  Joly,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  Coelostat  and  Long-focus  Telescope  for  photographing 
the  Corona  during  the  Total  Eclipse,  of  the  Sun,  of  May,  1900. 

The  preparation  of  slips  for  the  Irish  Dictionary  has  steadily 
progressed  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  the  editor. 
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The  first  series  of  Todd  Memorial  Lectures  by  the  Todd  Prof essor, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Owynn,  m.a.,  on  ^^  A  Portion  of  the  Poetical  Dindsenchas," 
has  been  printed,  and  is  laid  on  the  table  to-day.  The  second 
series  of  lectures  on  the  same  subject,  to  be  completed  to-day,  will  be 
published  during  the  incoming  Academic  year. 

With  respect  to  the  publication  of  the  Annah  of  UhUr^  the  expec- 
tations of  the  editor,  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Garthy,  have  not  been  realized  to 
the  full ;  but  the  Index,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire, 
has  been  reprinted,  and  the  Introduetum  to  the  Annals  is  now  in  the 
Press.  The  speedy  publication  of  the  fourth  volume,  completing  the 
entire  work,  may  therefore  be  confidently  anticipated. 

Key.  Dr.  Ghwynn,  Editor  of  Th$  Booh  of  Armagh^  reports  as 
follows : — 

'<  The  printing  of  The  Book  of  Armagh  is  advancing  steadily, 
though  slowly.  Of  the  166  folios  of  the  xs.  which  contain  the  entire 
New  Testament,  95  are  now  in  type.  The  remaining  71,  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  progress,  ought  to  be  completed  in  five  or  six  months.  The 
rest  of  the  book  (the  "  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Martin")  will 
require  a  shorter  time.  I  think  the  whole  will  be  printed  before  the 
end  of  1900.  But  work  which  requires  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be 
hurried." 

The  annual  visitation  of  the  Academy's  Museum  took  place  on  9th 
February,  1900.  The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  report 
that  in  Boom  II.  a  series  of  remains  from  various  sites  round  the  Irish 
coast  has  been  arranged,  and  the  collection  of  examples  from  Dundrum, 
Co.  Down,  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Ward's  loan 
collection.  In  Boom  III.  the  Copper  Celts  have  been  arranged,  and 
several  of  these  have  been  analysed.  The  arrangement  of  coins  and 
medals,  a  lengthy  and  difficult  task,  has  yet  to  be  carried  out.  A  fine 
set  of  stone  moulds  for  bronze  daggers,  &c.,  has  been  deposited  on 
loan,  and  an  instructive  set  of  models  to  illustrate  the  making  of  the 
various  Ihdnds  of  torques  has  also  been  obtained.  In  Boom  lY.,  the 
Northern  Pavilion,  great  advance  has  been  made  with  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  Christian  antiquities.  Specially  designed  cases  have  been 
made  for  the  exhibition  of  the  shrines  so  as  to  display  the  four  sides 
of  each  object.     The  Ardagh  finds  have  been  placed  together,  and 
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«ome  of  the  glass  and  other  beads  (not  inclnding  amber)  from  crannoges 
have  been  classified,  and  identified,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  locali- 
ties. It  is  hoped  that  the  lighting  of  this  room  will  be  improved  at 
no  distant  date. 

The  following  Members  have  been  elected  since  the  16th  of  March, 
1899 :— 

Henry  Fitzpatrick  Berry,  m.a. 

Bey.  Hugh  Jackson  Lawlor,  d.d. 

Michael  Joseph  McEnery,  b.a. 

Josias  Oilbart  Smyly,  m.a. 

Henry  A.  Shuckburgh  Upton. 

The  Academy  has  lost  by  death  within  the  year  eleven  Members : — 

Sir  Thomas  Newenham  Deane,  b.h.a.,  elected  10th  January,  1876. 
William  Frazer,  f.b.o.s.i..  Librarian  of  the  Academy,  elected  14th 

May,  1866. 
Right  Bev.  Charles  Graves,  D.n.,  f.r.s.,  President  of  the  Academy 

1861-1866,  elected  24th  April,  1837. 
Richard  Armstrong  Gray,  o.b.,  elected  27th  June,  1887. 
Edward  Hamilton,  x.d.,  elected  11th  January,  1875. 
John  James  Digges  LaTouche,  ll.d.,  elected  11th  January,  1864. 
Rev.  Thomas  Mills,  m.a.,  elected  10th  January,  1898. 
Rev.  Eugene  O'Growney,  elected  12th  December,  1892. 
Thomas  Preston,  d.so.,  f.b.s.,  elected  11th  January,  1897. 
Thomas  Glazebrook  Rylands,  F.8.A.,  elected  14th  December,  1885. 
William  Henry  Stacpoole  Westropp,  l.k.c.8.i.,  elected  9th  April, 

1866. 


The  Academy  has  also  lost  by  death  three  Honorary  Members  in 
the  Section  of  Science : — 

Sir  Edward  Frankland,  k.c.b.,  elected  16th  March,  1886. 
Sir  William  Flower,  k.c.b.,  elected  16th  March,  1896. 
Othniel  Marsh,  elected  16th  March,  1880. 
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Charles  Oraves  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1812.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  John  Crosbie  Graves,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  Chief 
Police  Magistrate  of  this  city.  Having  receiyed  his  early  education 
at  a  private  school  in  England,  he  entered  Trinity  College.  He 
became  successively  Scholar  and  Fellow,  and  in  1843  was  elected 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  He  became  a  member  of  this  Academy  in 
1837,  was  elected  on  the  Council  in  1844,  Secretary  of  the  Council  in 
1846,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  in  1856,  and,  finally.  President  in 
1861.  He  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Dublin,  in  1860, 
and  Bishop  of  Limerick  in  1866. 

HIb  admission  to  our  body  took  place  at  a  time  when,  under  the 
influence  of  Provost  Bartholomew  Lloyd,  the  Mathematical  School  of 
Trinity  College  was  exhibiting  a  remarkable  revival ;  and  Hamilton, 
M'Cullagh,  and  Humphrey  Lloyd  were  prosecuting  with  energy  the 
researches  with  which  their  names  are  associated.  The  resiilts  at  which 
they  arrived  were  usually  announced  at  our  meetings.  Graves  was  in 
intimate  relation  with  these  distinguished  men,  and,  as  their  junior 
associate,  naturally  followed  in  their  footsteps.  He  contributed  to  our 
'* Proceedings"  a  great  number  of  memoirs  on  subjects  belonging  to 
almost  every  province  of  Mathematical  Science.  Only  a  few  of  these 
can  here  be  summarily  noticed.  Li  1841  he  published  a  translation 
of  the  two  elegant  treatises  of  Chasles  on  the  Properties  of  Cones  of 
the  Second  Degree  and  Spherical  Conies,  and  appended  to  it  a  new 
method  of  treating  curves  traced  on  the  sphere  by  the  use  of  co- 
ordinates similar  to  the  Cartesian.  These  researches  he  explained  in 
communications  to  the  Academy,  and  from  them  he  was  led  to  con- 
sider the  geometry  of  curves  traced  on  any  surface,  and  in  particular 
on  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  cele- 
brated proposition  of  Joachimsthal,  from  which  is  most  easily  deduced 
the  beautiful  theorem  of  our  countryman,  Michael  Roberts,  respecting 
the  lines  of  curvature  on  the  Ellipsoid. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Calculus  of  Quaternions  led  many  contem- 
porary mathematicians  to  devise  other  systems  involving  new 
imaginaries,  and  Graves  brought  before  the  Academy  a  system  of 
Algebraic  Triplets  of  this  kind;  but  though  it  was  curious  and 
interesting,  he  was  himself  the  first  to  confess  that  it  was  far  inferior 
"  in  power,  symmetry,  and  flexibility "  to  the  Quaternions.  Other 
papers  of  his  related  to  the  theory  of  linear  differential  equations,  to 
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the  coefficients  in  the  binomial  theorem,  and  to  the  solution  of  the 
equation  of  Laplace's  fonctions. 

This  Academy  has  always  been  marked  by  what  Sir  Samuel 
Perguson  used  to  call  its  encyclopedic  character.  It  has  sought  to 
cultivate  in  an  impartial  spirit  the  various  forms  of  study  and  research 
comprehended  in  its  original  plan — scientific,  archsBological,  and 
literary.  Graves  combined  in  himself  aptitudes  and  accomplishments 
of  these  several  kinds,  and  in  his  official  positions  in  connexion  with 
our  body  he  showed  a  respectful  appreciation  of  every  variety  of 
intellectual  distinction.  This  catholicity  of  mind  was  well  exemplified 
by  the  two  tlloges  which  he  delivered  from  the  Presidential  chair — 
one  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  other  of  George  Petrie — able  and 
just  estimates  of  the  dissimilar  powers  and  achievements  of  those  two 
eminent  men. 

The  archaeological  subject  which  he  himself  most  frequently  dealt 
with  in  papers  read  before  the  Academy  was  that  of  the  Ogham 
inscriptions,  which  has  a  fascinating  interest  for  many  minds.  He 
first  applied  to  the  peculiar  character  in  which  they  are  traced  the 
methods  in  general  use  for  tlie  development  of  writings  known  or 
presumed  to  be  alphabetic,  and  thus  confirmed  the  key  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  symbols  which  is  given  in  some  of  the  old  Irish 
books ;  and  then  proceeded  to  propose  readings  and  explanations  of  a 
number  of  the  inscriptions.  Another  question  on  which  his  charac- 
teristic sagacity  and  ingenuity  were  brought  to  bear  with  marked 
success  was  that  of  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  Book  of 
Armagh. 

Let  us  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  uniform  courtesy  of  his  demeanour, 
his  dignity  und  impartiality  in  our  chair,  and  his  earnest  and  untiring 
efforts,  at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Academy,  to  further 
by  every  means  in  his  power  its  independence  and  its  interests, 
entitle  him  to  our  respectful  and  grateful  remembrance. 


fLiST  OF  Papers  by  Dr.  Grates. 
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LIST  OF  PAPERS  BT  DB.  OBAYES. 

Traksactions. 

1860.  "  On  a  preyioutlj  UndMcribed  Class  of  Monuments**  (Circnlar  Markings). 
1878.  **  On  an  Ogham  Inscription  "  (found  in  the  parish  of  Minard,  Co.  Kerry). 

„     **  On  the  Croix  Gammee  or  Swastika.*' 
1887.  **  On  the  Ogam  Monument  at  Eilcolman." 
1889.  "  On  the  Focal  Circles  of  Spherical  Conies.'* 
1892.  **  On  an  Ogam  Inscription  supposed  to  hear  an  Anglo-Saxon  Name." 

Pkocebdinos. 
In  Science, 

1841.  ''  On  certain  general  Properties  of  Cones  of  Second  Degree." 
„     "  The  Application  of  Analysis  to  Spherical  Geometry.'' 

1842.  **  On  the  motion  of  a  Point  upon  the  Surface  of  a  Sphere." 

1844.  <*  On  the  Algehraic  Geometry  of  Curves  traced  \i\yon  given  Surfac  s." 

1844-6.  "  On  Algehraic  Triplets. 

1846.  "  On  two  methods  of  solving  Biquadratic  Equations.*' 

1846.  **  On  Algehraic  Curves  and  Surfaces." 

„      *'  On  the  motion  of  a  Point  in  a  Spherical  Conic.'* 
,,     '*  On  Distributive  Signs  of  Operation  in  Algebra.'* 

1847.  '*  Observations  on  a  Note  of  Professor  MacCullagh.** 

„     **  On  the  Development  of  a  Function  in  Factorials  of  the  variable  on  which 

it  depends." 
„     **  On  the  Solution  of  Linear  Differential  Equations.** 

1848.  '*  On  the  Theory  of  Linear  Differential  Equations." 

„     **  On  Mathematical  Expressions  for  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Piopoai- 
tiona." 
**  On  Equation  of  Central  Surface  of  Second  Order." 
.949.  **  On  Geodetic  Lines  of  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order." 
,,     '*  Theorems  of  the  principal  Circular  Sections  of  a  Central  Surface  of  Second 

Order,  and  Sphere  Conies  traced  upon  it." 
,,      "A  General  Theorem  in  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions." 

1851.  ••  Elementary  Geometrical  Proof  of  Juachimsthal's  Theorem." 

y,  **  On  a  Formula  containing  a  Symbol  which  denotes  Botation  through  a 
given  Angle,  and  round  a  given  Axis  by  means  of  Bectangular  Coordi- 
nates and  Differential  Coefficients." 

1852.  "  On  a  Generalization  of  the  Symbolic  Statement  of  Taylor's  Theorem." 

1853.  **  Theorem  as  to  Total  Curvature  of  Bounded  Portions  of  Surfaces." 
,,     *'  On  the  Solution  of  Linear  Differential  Equations." 

1864.  **  On  Interchange  of  Symbols  in  certain  Symbolic  Equations." 
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1855.  "  Solution  of  Equation  of  Laplace's  Functions.*' 

,,     '*  Sir  Wm.  R.  Hamilton's  Confirmation  of  Solution  of  Equation  of  Laplnce'9 
Functions." 

1856.  **  On  a  Communication  of  Dr.  Boole  (Development  of  a  Function  of  a 

Quaternion). 
1858.  "  A  System  of  Imaginaries,  analogous  to  those  used  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton 

in  his  Calculus  of  Quaternions." 
1869.  <*  Geometrical  Method  of  representing  the  Sums  or  Differences  of  Ares  of 

any  Curves." 
1865.  **  On  a  Theorem  relating  to  the  Binomial  Coefficients." 
1890.  '*  On  the  Plane  Circular  Sections  of  the  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order." 

In  Literature  and  Antiquitiei. 

1846-7.  **  On  the  Age  of  the  Book  of  Armagh." 

1847.  "  On  a  Gold  Ornament." 

1848.  "  On  Deciphering  Secret  Alphabetical  Writings." 
,,     '<  On  an  Ogham  Inscription  on  a  Brooch." 

„      «  On  the  Ogham  of  the  Newton  Stone." 
„      **  Account  of  Highland  Society's  Irish  kbs." 

1849.  **  On  the  Ogham  Character." 

„     "  Inscription  on  a  Stone  Cromlech." 

1850.  "  On  certain  Irish  Manuscripts  existing  in  the  Seventeenth  Century." 
y,      "  On  the  Cambray  mb.  of  Irish  Canons." 

1852.  "  On  Af&nities  of  certain  Irish  and  Latin  Words." 
,,  "On  Oghams  in  connexion  with  Crosses." 

1853.  *'  On  two  Ogham  Monuments." 

1854.  "  On  the  Comparison  of  Ancient  Irish  Adjectives." 

1855.  "  On  the  Oghams  in  the  St.  Gall  Priscian." 
„  <'  On  the  Bressay  Ogham." 

1859.  **  On  a  Gaulish  Inscription." 

1860.  '*  On  an  XJndeecribed  Class  of  Monumental  Stones,    and  Law    of  Align- 

ment." 

1862.  ''  On  the  Arrangement  of  Earthen  Baths." 

1863.  '*  On  some  Notices  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  Book  of  Armagh." 

1864.  <'  On  Inscribed  Monuments  in  the  County  of  Kerry." 

1867.  *'  ObservationB  on  Mr.  Brash's  Paper  '  On  the  Ogham  Chamber  of  Drumlo- 
han.' " 

1873.  "  Bemarks  upon  an  Ogham  Inscription  at  Cahirciveen." 

1874.  '*  Bemarks  on  the  Ogham  Inscription  (No.  1)  at  Monataggart.'* 
1884.  "  Bemarks  on  an  Ogham  Monument  found  nearKillorglin." 

„      «  On  the  Identification  of  the  Proper  Names  appearing  on  two  Monuments 
bearing  Ogham  Inscriptions." 

1893.  '*  Onthe  Lignum  Contensionis." 

1894.  "  On  an  Ogham  Monument  recently  found  in  County  Kerry." 
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William  Frazer,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1824,  was  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  thirty-four  years,  having  been  elected  in 
1866.  In  1881  he  became  a  Member  of  Council,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  April  16th,  1899,  he  held  the  office  of  Librarian. 

In  1848  he  became  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Ireland,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1872.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  elected  him  a  Member  of  its  body 
in  1887  ;  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1895.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  also  elected  him  an  Honorary  Fellow  in  the  year 
1892. 

The  list  of  Dr.  Frazer' s  Papers  (vide  infra)  sufficiently  indicates 
the  wide  scope  of  his  antiquarian  studios.  His  interest  in  every  scrap 
of  information  that  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  study  of 
archaeology,  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Irish  archaeology,  so 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  not  have  been  enabled  to  leave 
more  of  the  results  of  his  comparative  studies  in  these  branches  of 
knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
peculiarities  of  the  coins,  implements,  and  customs  of  early  periods 
lent  considerable  charm  to  his  disquisitions.  His  sympathy  with 
everything  touching  the  ancient  works  of  art  in  Ireland  was  very 
apparent ;  and  he  was  always  willing  and  eager  to  afford  the  Academy 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  on  all  the  points  of  archaeological  detail, 
on  which  he  was  often  consulted,  so  that  his  loss  in  many  of  the 
practical  matters  of  judgment  such  as  the  purchase  of  antiquities,  will 
be  deeply  felt. 

Papkbs  Published  bt  Db.  Fbazeb  m  thb  ''Pbgcsedikgs." 

1868.  On  Chinese  Porcelain  Seals  found  in  Ireland. 

„  On  the  DiBcoyery  of  three  Earthen  Vases  at  Palmerstown,  Co.  Dublin. 

1872.  On  two  Finds  of  Silver  Coins  of  Edward  I.  and  II. 

1878.  On  a  Copy  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Virgin,"  by  Albert  Durer. 

1879.  On  a  Bronze  Medallion  of  the  **  Delivery  of  Antwerp  in  1677." 
,,  On  an  Early  Irish  Harp. 

,,      On  a  Bronze  Bell  and  Sculptured  Head  of  Stone  found  in  the  Church  of 

Knockatcmpul,  Co.  Wicklow. 
, ,      Description  of  a  Sepulchral  Mound  near  Donnybrook. 
,,      On  certain  papers  relating  to  Lady  Bellasyse. 
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1881.   Beacription  of  a  Himyaritic  Seal  engnyed  on  Sard  and  on  Babylonian 
Inacribed  Cylinders. 
„      On  an  ancient  Bronze  Bracelet  of  Torque  pattern. 
,,      Further  account  of  the  Sepulchral  Mound  near  Dunny brook. 

1884.  On  Bock  Crystal  Globes  or  Spheres. 

„      On  an  ancient  Cross-bough  or  *'  Latch." 

„      Description  of  a  large  Silver  Plaque  commemoratiye  of  Martin  Luther  at 

Wittenberg,  a.d.  1617. 
,,      On  a  series  of  Playing  Cards  relating  to  the  Political  History  of  Dr. 

Sacheverell  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

1885.  On  a  Shale  Chark  found  in  the  Poddle  River. 
„      On  three  Bronze  Celts  found  in  County  Mayo. 

„      On  an  early  Ecclesiastical  Seal  (probably  14th  or  15th  century). 

1886.  On  the  Dublin  Stocks  and  Pillory. 

1886.  On  a  Bronze  Cooking  Vessel  found  in  a  bog  near  Kells. 

1887.  On  the  Brass  Matrix  of  an  Augustinian  Seal. 

1888.  On  Testoons  of  Henry  VIII. 

1889.  On  an  Irish  Crozier,  probably  the  missing  Crozier  of  St.  Ciaran,  of  Clon- 

macnoise. 
„      On  a  Polished  Stone  Implement  of  novel  form. 

1890.  On  a  series  of  Coloured  Drawings  of  Scribed  Stones  in  the  Lough  crew 

Cairns  by  the  late  G.  V.  Du  Noyer. 
„      Note  on  Medals  of  St.  Vergil  and  St.  Rudberti  struck  at  Salzburg. 
1892.   On  '*  Sickles  "  (so  called)  of  Bronze,  found  in  Ireland. 

„      On  a  Skull  from  Lincoln,  and  on  Irish  Crania. 
1895   (with  E.  Johnson).  On  five  Gold  Fibulas  lately  discovered  in  the  South  of 

Ireland,  and  on  the  Art  Processes  used  in  their  manufacture. 
1898.   (with  £.  Johnson).  On  the  manufacture  of  a  Gold  Fibula. 

Thomas  Preston  was  born  in  Kilmore,  county  Armagh,  on  May 
23rd,  1860.  He  graduated  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  in 
1884,  and  in  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1885.  His  academic  career 
was  highly  distinguished  ;  he  was  elected  to  a  Science  Scholarship  in 
Trinity  College  in  1884,  and  in  the  year  following  he  obtained  Senior 
Moderatorships  in  Mathematics  and  in  Experimental  Science.  His 
brilliant  answering  at  the  MacGullagh  Prize  Examination  (1888), 
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his  work  on  cones  and  sphero-conics  in  association  with  the  late 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  his  paper  ''  On  the  Motion  of  a  Particle,  and  the 
Equilihrium  of  Flexible  Strings  on  a  Spherical  Surface,"  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  this  Academy,  showed  his  special  aptitude  for 
mathematical  study  and  investigation.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  University  and  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  University  College. 

In  1890  he  published  his  work,  '»The  Theory  of  Light,"  which 
he  followed  up  in  1894  with  "The  Theory  of  Heat."  These  books 
supplied  a  distinct  want  in  English  scientific  literature ;  they  are  the 
only  comprehensive  works  on  light  and  heat  that  have  yet  appeared 
in  our  language.  They  are,  however,  more  than  mere  works  of 
reference,  more  than  critical  r^sum^s  of  the  development  of  two  great 
branches  of  physics;  and  the  maturer  work,  ''The  Theory  of  Heat," 
wiU  long  remain  a  model  on  account  of  the  philosophic  spirit  of  its 
method  and  the  singular  beauty  of  its  style. 

In  1894  he  was  offered  the  Science  and  Art  Inspectorship  for 
Ireland  under  the  South  Kensington  Department,  and  after  mature 
deliberation  the  offer  was  accepted.  In  1897  he  became  a  Member  of 
this  Academy.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1898, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  conferred 
upon  }iim  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  honoris  causa.  For  his  distinguished 
researches  on  ''Radiation  Phenomena  in  a  Strong  Magnetic  Field," 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  awarded  him  the  Boyle 
Medal  only  last  month. 

In  March,  1897,  Dr.  Zeeman  had  announced  his  discovery  that, 
when  a  source  of  light  is  placed  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  the  spectral 
lines  become  sensibly  modified  in  appearance.  From  theoretical  con- 
siderations Lorenz  at  once  predicted  and  Zeeman  verified  by  the  use 
of  a  Nicol's  prism  that  each  modified  line  consisted  of  three  lines 
polarized  in  a  definite  manner.  Preston  perceived  that  in  this  dis- 
covery lay  the  key  to  a  new  line  of  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of 
matter.  By  increasing  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  and  by 
using  a  powerful  spectroscope,  he  succeeded  in  separating  the  lines 
without  the  use  of  a  nicol,  and  he  was  the  first  to  illustrate  the  effects 
by  photography.  He  found  there  were  deviations  from  the  standard 
triplet  type;  some  lines  became  quartets,  some  sextets,  and  some 
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were  modified  in  other  ways.  He  communicated  the  resalts  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  in  Becember,  1897,  and  he  exhibited  photo- 
graphs of  the  triplets  and  quartets,  displaying  the  close  analogy 
between  certain  lines  of  zinc  and  of  cadmium.  In  this  paper  he 
wipte  : — ''  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  magnetic  effect  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  wave-length  of  the  spectral  line  as  on  some 
hidden  quality  which  we  may  refer  to  the  character  of  the  line,'*  and 
''perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  group  the  spectral  lines  of  each 
substance  into  sets,  so  that  some  law  of  wave-length  might  apply  to 
the  lines  of  each  set." 

In  order  to  study  the  various  types  systematically,  and  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  general  law  connecting  lines  of  a  common  type, 
Preston  had  an  exceedingly  powerful  electro-magnet  constructed, 
according  to  an  original  design.  This  instrument  in  every  way  acted 
up  to  his  expectations.  By  its  aid  he  was  enabled  to  extend  the 
classification  of  the  lines,  and  he  enunciated  a  very  important  general, 
law.  He  found  the  lines  of  a  given  spectrum  could  be  grouped  in  sets 
so  that  the  ratio  which  the  change  of  wave-length  produced  by  the 
magnetic  force  bears  to  the  square  of  the  wave-length  is  constant  for 
each  set,  and  he  found  moreover  that  this  ratio  is  the  same  for  cor- 
responding sets  of  lines  in  the  spectra  of  different  substances.  He 
considered  this  pointed  to  a  composite  structure  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, and  thought  it  possible  that  to  each  type  of  line  corresponded 
a  kind  of  stuff  more  simple  than  the  element. 

Dr.  Preston's  death  is  a  cause  of  lasting  regret  to  the  Academy, 
and  a  serious  loss  to  Science. 


It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Greenwood  Pim,  and  seconded  by  Judge 
Kane,  and  adopted — 

That  in  the  event  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  being  graciously 
pleased  to  receive  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Ireland,  an 
Address  of  welcome  be  presented  by  the  Academy,  and  that  the  officers 
be  requested  to  prepare  and  submit  a  draft  Address. 

The  following  draft  Address  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Secretary,  seconded  by  the  Treasurer. 
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"  To  Thk  Queen's  Most  Excelleitt  Majesty. 
**May  it  please  Youb  Majesty, 

"  "We,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  beg 
to  offer  Your  Majesty  our  most  respectful  and  loyal  welcome  on  the 
occasion  of  Your  Majesty's  f^racious  visit  to  Ireland. 

'*  The  Hoyal  Irish  Academy  was  founded  more  than  a  century  ago 
by  Your  Majesty's  royal  ancestor  King  George  III.,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Archseology ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  long  roll  of  distinguished  men  who  have  contributed  to  our 
TVansaetions  is  an  indication  that  the  Charter  which  was  then  granted 
to  the  Academy  has  been  highly  valued,  and  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  Ireland. 

"  The  period  of  Your  Majesty's  glorious  reign  has  been  one  of  un- 
exampled activity  in  the  field  of  scientific  and  literary  research ;  and 
we  trust  that  Your  Majesty's  patronage  under  which  the  Academy 
has  been  privileged  to  work  for  many  eventful  years  may  long  be 
continued  to  the  benefit  of  learning  and  culture,  as  well  as  of  all  that 
promotes  the  social  and  moral  well-being  of  our  countrymen. 

"  "We  desire  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  afforded  us  of  expressing  our  continued  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
Your  Majesty's  person." 

By-law  6,  Chapter  IX.,  being  suspended,  the  President  called 
on  Mr.  Edward  J.  Gwynn,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  to  read  his  fourth  Todd 
Memorial  Lecture  on  **  Portions  of  the  Poetical  Dindsenchas." 

The  Todd  LectureSj  Yoh  vii.,  on  "Poems  from  the  Dindsenchas," 
by  Edward  Gwynn,  m.a.  ;  and  Part  4  of  vol.  v.  of  the  Proceedings, 
Third  Series,  were  laid  on  the  Table. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Scrutineers,  the  following  were  declared 
elected  as  Honorary  Members  in  the  Section  of  Science  : — 

Aleksandr  Onufrijevic  Kovalevskij,  St,  Petersburg. 
Jean  Albert  Gaudry,  Paris, 
Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  Edinburgh. 
Jacob  Heinrich  van't  Hoff,  Berlin, 
Joseph  John  Thompson,  Cambridge. 
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On  the  Report  of  the  Scmtmeers  the  following  were  declared  duly 
elected  as  President  and  Council  for  the  year  1900-1901 : — 


Pbxsidbkt. 
£i6HT  Hoir.  Ths  Easl  of  Eosss,  k.p.,  ll.d.,  F,B.8. 

CoUKdL. 

Committee  of  Science. 

Francis  A.  Tarleton,  ll.!).,  n.sc. 
Benjamin  Williamson,  n.sc.,  f.b.s. 
George  L.  Cathcart,  m.a. 
George  Henry  Kinahan,  c.k. 
Kobert  F.  Scharff,  b.sc.,  ph.d. 
Greenwood  Pirn,  m.a. 
Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  f.g.s. 
Charles  J.  Joly,  k.a. 
Frederick  "W.  Moore,  f.l.b. 
Frederick  T.  Trouton,  n.sc.,  f.b.s. 
Daniel  J.  Cunningham,  ic.n.,  f.b.s. 

Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities. 

llobert  Atkinson,  ll.d. 
Rev.  Maxwell  H,  Close,  m.a. 
Louis  C.  Purser,  m.a.,  litt.d. 
Most  Rev.  Bishop  Donnelly,  d.d. 
Lord  Walter  FitzGerald. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d. 
John  Ribton  Garstin,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 
Thomas  J.  Westropp,  m.a. 
Rev.  Edmund  Hogan,  s.^.,  d.utt. 
Robert  Cochrane,  f.s.a. 

A  ballot  was  opened  for  election  of  Officers,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Lalor, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Lawlor,  were  appointed  Scrutineers. 

B.I.A.  MINT7TBS,  AB88ION  1899-1900.  [32] 
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The  President,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  nominated  and  appointed 
the  following  as  Vice-Presidents  for  the  year  1900-1901 : — 

Dr.  Benjamin  Williamson,  f.k.s.,  s.f.t.c.d. 

John  Ribton  Garstin,  b.i>.,  f.s.a.,  b.l. 

Most  Eev.  Nicholas  Donnelly,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Canea. 

Dr.  Francis  Alexander  Tarleton,  f.t.c.d. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  for  election  of  officers  was  declared  as 
follows : — 

Tbbasussr— Rev.  M.  H.  Close,  ic.a. 

SBcamABT — ^Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d. 

Segsbtaet  of  thb  Council — Robert  Atkinson,  ll.d. 

Sbcbetaet  of  Fo&kiok  Corbsspokdencb — ^Robert  F.  Scharfif,  ph.d. 

LiBiuiUAir — Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  f.o.b. 

AssisiAirr  Secretabt — Robert  Macalister,  ll.b. 
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xir. 

DEGENERATIONS  RESULTING  FROM  LESIONS  OF  THE 
CORTEX  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  LOBE.  By  W.  H. 
THOMPSON,  M.D..  Dtmville  Professor  of  Physiology,  Queen's 
College,  Belfast. 

(Plates  XIV.,  XV.,  Am)  Eight  Fiovrrs  in  Text.) 

[COMVITNICATED   BY  PB07ESS0B  D.   J.  GUlOflNGHAH,   F.B.8.] 

[Read  February  27,  1900.] 

The  investigation  from  which  the  following  results  have  been 
obtained  was  begun  as  far  back  as  the  year  1892,  in  the  Physiological 
Department  of  Uniyersity  College,  London,  under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  E.  A.  Schafer.  It  was  subsequently  continued  in  the 
Physiological  Laboratory  of  this  College,  where  most  of  the  work  ha& 
in  fact  been  carried  out.  The  completion  of  the  research  has  however 
been  delayed  by  several  interruptions. 

Two  preliminary  communications  dealing  with  some  of  the  results 
obtained  were  made  in  1892,  one  before  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London,  the  other  before  the  Section  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dublin.  A  more  detailed  account 
was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
Montreal  in  1897. 

Objects  of  the  Reseabch. 

At  the  time  this  inquiry  was  undertaken,  much  controversy 
existed  concerning  the  seat  of  the  cortical  representation  of  the  sense 
of  hearing.  Ferrier,  Munk,  and  Schafer,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the 
immediate  results  of  extirpation  of  portions  of  the  cortex  of  the 
temporal  and  occipital  lobes,  had  all  arrived  at  different,  and  in  many 
respects  contradictory  views,  regarding  the  precise  region  in  which 
this  sense  is  represented.  Ferrier,  as  is  well  known,  had  located  it  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  superior  temporal  convolution.  Munk's  auditory 
sphere,  on  the  other  hand,  embraced  portions  of  both  temporal  and 
occipital  lobes ;  while  Schafer,  without  assigning  the  sensation  to  any 
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special  part  of  the  cortex,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  destraction  of 
Ferrier*8  auditory  centre,  or  even  complete  removal  of  the  whole 
temporal  lobe,  did  not  impair  the  animal's  sense  of  hearing. 

Meanwhile  the  question  had  been  attacked  in  another  way.  The 
experiments  of  Baginski,'  who  followed  the  degenerations  re- 
sulting from  destruction  of  the  cochlea  in  rabbits,  together  with  the 
researches  of  Flechsig*  and  Bechterew,  who  employed  the  now 
well  known  embryological  method  of  the  former  investigator,  showed 
that  the  auditory  nerve  of  one  side,  is  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  corpus  quadrigeminum,  and  with  the 
internal  geniculate  body  of  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of  the 
contralateral  fillet. 

Prior  to  this,  V.  Mmakow,^  who  extirpated  definite  regions  of 
the  cortex  of  the  brain  in  new-bom  animals,  and  afterwards  followed 
the  tracts  of  arrested  development  which  i^csulted  from  these 
operations,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fibres  from  the  ventral 
part  of  the  temporal  lobe  end,  some  in  the  corpus  geniculatum 
internum,  others  in  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  quadrigeminate  body, 
and  still  others  pass  directly  down  into  the  fillet. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  accurate  tracing  of  conducting 
paths  within  the  brain  prevented  these  results  from  being  finally 
accepted  as  conclusive,  and  since  their  publication  many  investigators 
have  engaged  in  work  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this  field. 

JBeldy^  who  employed  the  newly  introduced  method  of  Marchi  for 
showing  degenerated  tracts,  was  enabled  to  fully  confirm  the 
observations  of  Elechsig  and  Bechterew  regarding  tiio  central  con- 
nexions of  the  auditory  nerve.  Von  Monakow,  who  likewise  carried  out 
an  investigation  on  tlds  part  of  the  subject,  has  also  arrived  at  results 
which,  in  the  main,  agree  with  those  of  Flechsig,  Bechterew,  and  Held. 
He  takes  a  different  view,  however,  regarding  the  paths  which  the 
connecting  fibres  pursue  in  one  part  of  their  course,  when  passing 
from  the  auditory  nuclei  to  the  above-mentioned  ganglia. 

*  Bagintkif  B.  **  Ueber  d.  Urspr.  und  centr.  Verlauf  d.  Nenr.  acust.  d. 
KaninchenB."    Yirch.  Arohiy,  106,  s.  28-46. 

^FUehsiff,  P.  (with  Bechterew).  "Zur  Lehre.  v.  centr.  Verlauf  d.  Sinnes- 
Nerv."     Neurol.  Centr.,  No.  23,  b.  646-551. 

'  r.  Monakow,  **  Ueber  einige  durcb  extirp.  circumacr.  Himrind-Reg.  bedingt 
Entwickelungshemm.  d.  Eaninch-Gehims.''  Arcbivf.  Psycb.,  xii.  1,  s.  141 ;  also 
zii.,  B.  536-549. 

*  Held.  **  Die  cent.  Bahnen  des  Nerv.  acuBt.  bei  d.  Eatze."  Arcbiy  f.  Anat. 
u.  PhjBiol.,  Anat.  Abt,  1891. 
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Eesulte,  also  obtamed  by  Zacher^  from  an  examination  of  four 
brainfl  with  more  or  less  extensiye  softening,  contain  the  following 
conclusions  which  bear  upon  this  subject.  First,  that  the  corpus 
geniculatum  internum  is  directly  connected  with  the  two  upper 
convolutions  of  the  temporal  lobe,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same 
relation  that  the  external  geniculate  body  bears  to  the  occipital  lobe. 
Second,  that  fibres  from  the  temporal  lobe  descend  through  the  outer 
fourth  of  the  pes  peduneuU  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  pons. 

These  results,  though  as  we  shall  see  in  themselves  perfectly 
correct,  did  not,  however,  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  further 
investigation,  especially  of  an  experimental  nature,  and  accordingly 
the  following  research  was  undertaken. 

Methods  emploted. 

Monkeys  and  marmosets  were  exclusively  employed.  Of  the 
former,  macacus  rhesus,  macacus  sinicus,  and  callithrix  personata ; 
of  the  latter,  the  common  marmoset  (hapaie  jacchus)  were  used. 

After  being  anaesthetised,  the  temporal  lobe  was  exposed  by 
trephining,  and  a  portion  of  the  cortex  removed  down  to  the  white 
centre.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  small  Yolkmann's  scoop  after 
the  area  had  been  circumscribed  by  a  shallow  incision.  The  whole 
operation  was  performed  aseptically ;  after  the  cranial  cavity  had  been 
opened,  however,  no  fluid  was  employed  for  contact  with  the  brain 
other  than  sterilised  normal  salt  solution.  The  size  and  situation  of 
the  removed  areas  varied.  Some  were  confined  to  Ferrier*s  auditory 
centre  (apex  of  superior  temporal  convolution),  but  for  the  most  part 
they  involved  a  considerably  greater  extent  of  cortex.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  temporal  lobe  was  throughout  avoided,  so  as  to  escape 
possible  injury  to  the  occipital  cortex.  Fig.  1  and  Plate  XI Y.,  a.  h.  c.  d. 
represent  the  areas  removed  in  certain  of  the  experiments. 

In  most  of  the  experimentB  the  motor  area  was  not  exposed,  and 
was  never  actually  injured  in  any  way. 

The  wounds  in  every  instance  healed  by  first  intention,  and  the 
animals  were  allowed  to  live  for  periods  varying  from  nine  to  twenty- 
one  days.  They  were  then  painlessly  killed  by  an  over-dose  of 
chloroform,  and  the  brains  and  spinal  cords  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid. 
Subsequentiy  thin  slices  were  stained  in  Marchi's  solution,  and  cut  in 
celloidin. 

1  Zaehsr.  **  Beitr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  Faserverlaufs  in  d.  Pes  Pedimc,  sowie  iiber 
diecort.  Bezieh.  d.  Corp.  Genie.  Int."    Arch.  f.  Psych,  xxii.s.  654-698  (1891). 
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In  some  of  the  experiments,  instead  of  actual  removal  of  a  portion 
of  cortex,  a  subcortical  lesion  was  made,  and  the  piece  left  in  sittt. 
The  results  yielded  differed  in  no  way  from  those  furnished  by  the 
more  usual  method  of  removaL  Control  experiments,  in  which  the 
surface  was  merely  exposed,  were  also  performed.  In  all,  the  results 
of  experiments  upon  thirty  brains  were  investigated,  fifteen  of  which 
were  monkeys  and  a  like  number  marmoset  brains.     Through  these, 


Fig.  1. — Showing  tracings  of  lesions  from  four  of  the  marmoset  brains, 
viz. :  marmosets  v.,  vi.,  tii.,  vni. 

sections  were  made  in  various  directions,  horizontal,  coronal,  and 
oblique.  Before  cutting,  photographs  or  tracings  of  the  lesions,  or  both, 
were  made. 

Results  Obtained. 

Degenerated  fibres  were  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  following  tracts 
and  fibres : — 

1.  Association  Fibres, — In  the  first  instance  short  association  fibres 
connecting  the  renioved  area  with  adjacent  convolutions  or  portions  of 
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cortex  were  found  degenerated.  But,  in  addition,  longer  association 
tracts  were  also  found  to  present  the  same  change.  One  of  these  was 
the   inferior  Umgititdinal  fasciculus  conveying  degenerated  fihres  into 
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Fig.  3. — Horizontal  sectioii  through  the  brain  of  marmoset  vi.  at  the  level 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  capsule  ;  showing  sites  of  degeneration : — 

d,  1,  internal  capsule,  side  of  lesion. 

d.  2.  inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus. 

d.  3.  tapetum,  side  of  lesion. 

d,  U.  tapetum,  opposite  side. 

d,  5.  corpus  callosum. 

d,  6,  internal  capsule,  opposite  side  to  lesion. 

the  occipital  lobe  (see  d,  2,  figs.  3  and  4).    The  other  conveyed  similar 
fibres  to  the  parietal  Yobe—parieto-Umparal  fascicultcs. 
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These  results  are  confirmed  by  recent  observationB  of  PusaUri},  who 
found  degenerations  in  these  tracts  after  removal  of  portions  of  Munk's 
auditory  sphere  in  cats. 

It  must,  I  think,  therefore  be  unquestionably  accepted  that  the 
inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  an  association 
liTiTr  between  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes.  This,  the  usually 
accepted  view,  has  recently  been  contested  by  Heehsi^,  who  regards  it 
as  a  projection  bundle,  descending  from  the  occipital  lobe.  It  has, 
however,  on  the  other  hand  received  confirmation  from  researches  by 
Sachs^  into  degenerations  following  softening  of  circumscribed  areas  of 
the  cortex. 

2.   Commissural  Fibres : — 

(fl)  Corpus  callosum. — In  every  case  degenerated  fibres  were  traced 
over  the  ventricular  cavity  towards  the  corpus  callosum,  across  the 
posterior  half  of  which  they  passed  to  reach  the  opposite  side  (see 
d,  5,  fig.  1).  In  this  commissure,  they  were  found  mostly  to  occupy 
the  lower  half  of  the  vertical  section.  Having  gained  the  opposite 
side,  a  number  were  seen  to  bend  downwards  and  radiate  into  the  cortex 
of  the  opposite  temporal  lobe.  Some  fibres  turned  forwards  into  the 
internal  capsule.   These  will  be  referred  to  later. 

But  fibres  of  another  set  were  also  traceable  from  the  seat  of  the 
lesion  towards  the  region  of  the  corpus  callosum  at  its  hinder  part. 
Here  they  entered  the  bundle  of  fibres  known  as  the  tapetum  (see  d, 
3,  fig.  3),  and  at  once  separated  into  two  groups.  One  of  these  re- 
mained on  the  side  proximal  to  the  lesion,  and  passed  back  into  the 
occipital  lobe,  forming  a  layer  immediately  outside  the  posterior  horn 
of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  other  crossed  over  in  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  was  found  in  the  tapetum  of  the  opposite  side,  along  which  its 
fibres  were  traced  backwards  and  downwards  into  the  occipital  lobe, 
forming  here  also  a  layer  placed  closely  external  to  the  posterior  horn 
(see  d,  4,  fig.  4),  and  internal  to  the  so-called  optic  radiations  of  the 
white  centre.  In  this  way  a  communication  is  established  between  a 
given  area  of  temporal  cortex  smd  the  surfaces  of  both  occipital  lobes. 


*  Pusaterif  JS,,  "  Contrib.  alio  studio  dell'  originedelfawiopedunc.  diTiirck  e  del 
fascio  long,  infer."     II  Pisani,  a.  141-154. 

»  Fiechsig,  P.,  **  Die  Localisation  d.  geistigen  Vorgange,  insbesond.  der  Sinnea- 
Empfindungen  d.  Menschen."    Leipz.,  1896. 

»  Sacks,  m,  <*  Ueber  Flechsig's  Verstand-Centren."  Archiv  f.  Mik.  Anat.,  B. 
48,  p.  650-672. 
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Some  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  constitation  of  the  tapetum, 
concerning  which  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst 


a4. 


d2. 


d,3. 


d< 


-  da. 


Fig.  4. — Horizontal  section  from  same  brain  as  fig.  3  at  a  lower  level : — 

d,  1.,  d.  5.,  d.  4.,  as  in  fig.  3. 

d.  6.  degenerations  extending  out  into  opposite  temporal  lobe. 

d.  7.  in  posterior  comnussure. 

d.  8.  in  external  capsule. 

cerebral   inyestigators.      Wernicke  belieyed  it  to  be  a  set  of  fibres 


JFemieke,  Lehrbuch  d.  Gehimkrankeiten.    Leipzig,  1881. 
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passing  from  the  corpus  callosum  into  the  internal  capsule.  Lejerine^j 
however,  identifies  it  with  the  oectpito-frontal  fasciculus  of  Fors^  and 
OnufrowicB'j  but  while  denying  that  it  receiyes  any  fibres  from  the 
corpus  callosum,  or  contributes  any  to  the  internal  capsule,  admits 
that  it  is  made  up  of  fibres  from  two  different  sources.  Where  the 
second  set  of  fibres  originates  Dejerine  does  not  state.  Mingazzini^ 
corroborates  the  view  that  the  tapetum  contains  two  sets  of  fibres,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  fasciculus  occipito-frontalis ;  the  other  is 
furnished  by  the  corpus  callosum.  Botto  and  Fusateri^  have  also 
found  that  tiie  corpus  callosum  contributes  fibres  to  the  tapetum.  My 
own  results  fully  substantiate  this  latter  view,  and  further  show  at 
least  one  source  from  which  the  callosal  fibres  come.  They  do  not 
lend  any  support  to  the  belief  that  fibres  of  the  tapetum  descend  into 
the  internal  capsule. 

(h)  Anterior  commissure, — In  all  cases  where  the  lesion  of  the 
temporal  cortex  was  extensive,  marked  degeneration  was  found  in  the 
anterior  commissure.  Here  the  fibres  occupied  the  inferior  half  of  its 
vertical  section  (Pars  corticalis)  (see  d,  3.  fig.  5),  and  passed  across  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  they  bent  outwards  and  backwards,  to  end  in 
the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe.  To  reach 
the  anterior  commissure,  these  degenerated  fibres  coursed  from  the 
seat  of  lesion,  along  the  external  capsule  (see  d,  8,  fig.  4).  But  all 
of  those  found  in  the  external  capsule  did  not  enter  the  anterior 
commissure.  Many  descended  to  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
temporal  cortex  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  Through  the  external  cap- 
sule and  anterior  commissure  another  bilateral  connexion  is  thus 
established  between  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  and  both  hemi- 
spheres, comparable  to  that  formed  in  a  posterior  direction  by  the 
fibres  of  the  tapetum. 

{c)  Fornix, — In  a  small  number  of  the  brains  examined,  degenerated 
fibres  were  detected  in  the  body  of  the  fornix  (see  d,  6.  fig.  4).  They 
probably  belonged  to  the  set  of  fibres  described  by  authors  under  the 
name  of  fasciculus  pericavitarius  medialis.     They  were  traced  forwards 

^Dejerine,  /.,  Anatomie  dee  Centres  Nerveux.     Tome  1,  p.  760.     Paris,  1895. 

^Forel,  "Fall  von  Mangel  d.  Balkens  in  einem  Idiotenbim,"  Tagebl.  d.  54. 
Versamml.  deutsch.  Naturforsch.  u.  Aertzte  in  Salzburg,  1881. 

'  Minffazzinij  G.y  **  Osservaz.  Amat.  intom  al  corpo  callose  e  ad  alcuno  forniaz 
che  con esao  hanno  rapporto."  Ricerch.  lab.  di  Anat.  Norm.  Univ.  Roma.,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  6-28. 

*  Doito  and  Pusateri^  **  Sul  decorso  delle  fibs,  del  corp.  calloa.  e  del  psalterum." 
Rivist.  di  patol.  Nerv  e  ment.  n.,  2,  1897. 
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to  the  anterior  end  of  the  fornix,  but  neither  their  exact  source  of  origin 
nor  termination  could  be  definitely  determined. 

(rf)  Posterior  Commissure. — Some  degenerated  fibres  were  found 
in  nearly  all  cases  in  the  posterior  commissure.  Beference  to  these 
will  again  be  made. 

3.  Projection  Fibres :  (a)  Retro- Lenticular  Group, — The  largest  group 
of  degenerated  fibres  was  in  all  cases  traceable  from  the  seat  of  injury 
through  the  corona  radiata  towards  the  internal  capsule  (see  d,  1, 
fig.  3).     On  entering''  this  system  of  fibres,  the  majority  were  found 


d.2. 


—  a/. 


as. 


Y\^.  o. — Vertical  section  through  anterior  part  of  hrain  of  marmoset  vii.,  showing 
rites  of  degeneration  : — 

d.  1.  internal  capsule. 

d.  2,  parieto -temporal  fasciculus. 

d,  5.  anterior  commissure. 

to  occupy  the  retro-lenticular  segment  of  its  posterior  limb,  some 
extending  slightly  forwards,  however,  between  the  posterior  end  of 
the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  optic  thalamus.  Certain  of  these 
fibres  were  seen  to  reach  the  capsule  by  piercing  the  back  part  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus.     These,  no  doubt,  correspond  to  the  bundle  which 
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Flechsty  has  recently  described  in  the  brain  of  an  eight  months* 
fcetus,  and  which  passes  from  the  internal  geniculate  body  to  the 
anterior  transverse  temporal  gyri  perforating  the  putamen  in  its  course. 
This  bundle  was  medullated  before  those  of  the  fillet,  which  are  con- 
tributed to  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  above  retro-lenticular  group  descended  with  the  capsular 
fibres,  and  was  found  to  be  distributed  in  the  following  ways.  Many 
of  its  fibres  entered  the  optic  thalamus  (see  d,  3.  fig.  4),  and  of  these 
some  were  not  traceable  further.      Others  traversed  this  body,  and 


if/ 


Fig.  6. — Vertical  section    through    brain  of    marmoset  vii.,   posterior  to 
fiR.  0  :— 

d.  1.  and  d.  2.  as  in  fig.  5. 

d.  S,  external  capsule. 

d,  U*  and  B,  anterior  commissure. 

d,  5.  corpus  callosum. 

d,  6.  degenerations  extending  into  opposite  temporal  lobe. 

d,  7.  opposite  internal  capsule. 

appeared  near  the  surface  at  a  sulcus  external  to  the  anterior  corpus 
quadrigcminus*  (see  fig.  4.)  Some  of  these  latter  entered  the  anterior 
tubercle ;  the  remainder  were  continued  backwards  to  enter  the  posterior 

*  Flechsig^  P.,  Zur  Anatomic  des  vord.  Seh-hugelstiels  des  Cingulum  u.  der 
Acusticus-Bahn.     Neurol.  Centralb.  xvi.  7,  p.  290. 

-  Cf.  Boyce^  "  Contrib.  to  the  Study  of :  I.  Some  of  the  Decussating  Tracts  of  the 
MifU  and  Inter-brain ;  II.  Of  the  Pyramidal  System  in  the  Mesenceph.  and  Bulb." 
Phil,  Trans,  ser.  B.  vol.  188,  pp.  218,  219. 
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taberde  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina*  Still  others  were  continued  into 
the  internal  geniculate  body.  These  are  probably  identical  with  the 
similar  fibres  found  by  Boyce  after  removal  of  one  hemisphere. 
Boyce  considers,  however,  that  they  end  chiefly  on  the  opposite  side. 
In  my  experiments  this  was  not  so,  unless  one  regards  these  in  the 
posterior  commissure  as  belonging  to  the  same  system  {vide  infra). 
My  observations  therefore  confirm  those  of  numerous  observers.  Li 
addition  to  the  names  abeady  quoted,  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
I>e;erine,^  and  of  F&rrier  and  Turner,^  whose  publications  have 
appeared  since  the  present  research  was  undertaken. 


a:s 


as. 


Fig.  7. — Veitical  section  through  same  brain  as  figs.  5  and  6  but  posterior 
to  fig.  6:— 

d,  i.,  d.  2.f  d,  3,f  d.  5,  and  d.  6.  same  as  in  fig.  6. 

d.  k.  and  d.  7.  degenerations  in  tapetiim. 

d,  8.  degeneration  extending  into  optic  thalamus. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  this  stage,  the  existence  of  degenerated 
fibres  in  the  posterior  commissure  (see  d,  6.  figure  8).  These 
turned  immediately  downwards  towards  the  dorsal  grey  nuclei  of  the 

*  Dejerine^  J,,  **  Sur  I'origine  cert,  et  trajet  intra-c6r6b.  des  fibres  de  Petage  inf. 
on  pied  du  p^oncle  cerc^rale.'*  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.  t.  5,  p.  193-206. 

*  Ferrier  and  Turner ^  JF.A.,  **  An  experim.  Research  upon  Cerebro- cortical 
affiBrent  and  efferent  Tracts,"  Pro.  Roy.  Soc.,  Ixxii.,  p.  1. 
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meBencephalon.  They  were  no  doubt  contiimed  from  the  capsular  set  of 
fibres,  and  would  thus  supply  the  cross  link  for  a  bilateral  termination 
of  the  sets  of  fibres  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  That  such  bilateral 
method  is  the  general  plan  of  connexion  between  a  given  portion  of 
the  cortex  and  other  masses  of  grey  matter  I  have  little  doubt. 

Lastly,  a  very  definite  fasciculus  continued  downwards  in  the 
internal  capsule,  traversing  the  sub-thalamic  segment  of  this  tract  (see 
d,  1.  fig.  7),  and  from  thence  passed  into  the  outer  part  of  the  pes 
pedunculi.  In  the  sub-thalamic  region  the  degenerated  fibres  were 
found  to  occupy  the  posterior  part,  distributed  amongst  certain  of 
the  bundles  of  fibres  into  which  the  system  is  here  subdivided  (see 


a4 


4tS. 


as 


d.6. 


il2 


d.3 


Fig.  8.— Vertical  section  through  same  brain  as 


5,  6,  and  7,  but 


posterior  to  fig.  7  ;  showing  degenerationB  in : — 

d,  1.  posterior  part  of  internal  capsule  (subthalamic  region). 

d.  8.  inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus. 

d.  5.  extending  from  tapetum  into  occipital  lobe. 

d.  Jf,  tapetum  of  opposite  side. 

d,  5,  posterior  commissure. 

d,  6.  and  7.  scattered  through  middle  parts  of  internal  capsules. 

d,  8.  traversing  optic  thalamus  to  reach  corpora  quadrigemina. 

d.  i.  ^g,  8),  but  leaving  others  wholly  free.  These  latter,  which 
no  doubt  for  the  most  part  represent  the  projection  system  of 
the  occipital  lobe,  were  not  always  the  most  posteriorly  situated. 
Quite  a  common  arrangement  was  to  find  a  small  degenerated  bundle 
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hindmost  of  all ;  then  one  or  more  larger  hundles  in  which  the  fibres 
were  normal ;  and  in  front  of  these  the  main  set  of  degenerated  fibres^ 
The  method  of  distribution  was  however  subject  to  variation,  and 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  relative  position  of  the  various  bundles  ia 
not  absolutely  constant. 

The  existence  of  a  definite  tract  in  the  outer  part  of  the  pea 
pedunculi,  descending  from  the  temporal  lobe,  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  many  observers  in  recent  as  well  as  former  years.  Amongst 
later  workers  may  be  mentioned  Dejerine^^  Van  QehwMen^  Ferrier 
and  Turner,^  Fusateri,^  and  Gerwier^  all  of  whom  describe  this  tract. 
Van  Brerafi  stands  alone  in  denying  its  existence.  Nearly  all  of  the 
authors  mentioned  consider  that  the  bundle  in  question  contains  fibres 
from  the  temporal  lobe  only.  Gerwier,  on  the  other  hand,  assigns- 
to  it  fibres  from  the  occipital  cortex  as  well.  This  view  I  can  sub- 
stantiate, both  from  the  fact  that  amongst  the  degenerated  fibres,, 
numerous  normal  ones  are  found,  and  also  from  the  results  of  experi* 
ments  which  I  made  on  the  occipital  cortex  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Cecil  Shaw,''  and  published  some  years  ago. 

The  fibres  of  this  bundle  when  traced  downwards  were  seen  to 
enter  a  group  of  cells  in  the  pons,  situated  external  to  the  pyramidal 
bundles,  and  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  The  majority  ended  here,  but 
some  were  foimd  crossing  in  the  trapeziimi  to  e&ct  a  connexion,  no 
doubt,  with  the  corresponding  group  of  the  opposite  side.  Thus,  at 
this  stage,  a  bilateral  conmiunication  is  again  established.  Gerwier^ 
also  describes  degenerated  fibres  crossing  in  the  transverse  bundles  of 
the  pons  after  lesions  of  the  temporal  cortex. 


^  Dejerine,  /.,  op.  cit.,  p. 

s  Van  Oehuehien,  "  Contrib.  a  I'^tude  du  faisc.  pyram.  Journ.  de  neurol.  et 
d'Hypnol.,"  B.  1,  p.  336-346 ;  also  365-364. 
s  Ferrier  and  Turner,  W,A,,  op.  cit. 

*  Pueateri,  S.,  **  Contrib.  alio  studio  dell'  orig.  del  fascio  pedunc.  di  Tiirck  e  del 
fascio  long  inf."    II  Fisani,  a.  141-164. 

*  Gender  (Herwer)  A,  W,,  '*  ITeber  die  Endigong.  in  d.  Hinirinde  dee  lat. 
BiindelB  an.  d.  Basis  d.  Pedunc.  oereb."  Uebenchau  iiber  Psych,  neurol.  u.  experim. 
Psych.  H.,  3,  s.  222  (Ref.  in  centr.  Bl.  f.  Nervhkde.,  21.  Jahrg.,  N.P.,  ix.  106, 
p.  687). 

•  Van  Brero,  T.C.J.  "La  Tennin.  cort  du  faisc.  lateral  p^onculaire.''  Nout 
loom^.  de  la  salpStriere.    Ann6e  9,  No.  4,  p.  206-222. 

7  8haMD,  C.J  and  Thompson,  IV.  S.^  '*  Desc.  Degenems.  from  Lesions  of  the  cortex 
of  the  Occipital  Lobe  in  Monkeys."    Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1896,  vol.  ii.,  p.  630. 

•  Oencier,  op.  dt. 
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(h)  Scattered  Capstdar  Fibres. — To  return  to  the  internal  capBule, 
the  degenerated  fibres  described  were  not  the  only  ones  found  in  this 
structure.  Others  were  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  its  posterior 
segment.  A  similar  distribution  of  degenerated  fibres  was  found  in  the 
internal  capsule  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  these  latter  crossed  over  in  the  corpus  callosum, 


Fig.  9. — Dorso- ventral  sections  through  mid-brain  of  ^same  marmoset  as 
preceding  four  figures,  and  tlirough  upper  part  of  medulla  of  marmoset  ix. 

(a.)  tlipough  upper  part  of  crura. 

{b.)  through  lower  part  of  same. 

(<?.)  through  pons  varolii. 

(d.)  through  upper  part  of  medulla  of  marmoset  iz. 

which,  as  we  have  seen,  contained  such  fibres  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  posterior  half.    Bilaterally  degenerated  fibres  situated  in  both 
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intemal  capsules  were  also  described  by  Shaw  and  myself ,  loc,  eit.*  after 
lesions  of  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

On  tracing  these  fibres  downwards  they  were  found  to  diminish  in 
number,  and  no  doubt,  as  Hamilton^  as  well  as  Ferrisr  and  Turner^ 
state,  by  the  contribution  of  some  to  the  optic  thalami. 

Others  were  continued  on  into  both  peduncles  where  they  occupied 
the  middle  regions  of  the  crustse  (see  d,  6.  and  d,  *j,  fig.  8).  From  here 
many  were  seen  to  enter  the  substantia  nigra  and  terminate  there.  Such 
a  mode  of  ending  of  pedal  fibres  has  been  observed  by  many  inyestiga- 
tors,  and  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  D&jerine  and  Long?  It  was 
also  described  by  Shaw  and  myself y^  in  connection  with  similar  fibres, 
degenerating  after  lesions  of  the  occipital  cortex.  Mwratoff^  Bathmannf 
and  Boyee'  have  also  observed  fibres  leaving  the  pyramidal  system  in  the 
mesencephalon  and  passing  towards  the  tegmentum.  The  remainder 
of  these  fibres  were  followed  in  gradually  reducing  numbers  as  low  as 
the  pons,  beyond  which  they  could  not  with  certainty  be  traced. 
These  latter,  no  doubt,  ended  at  different  levels  in  ventral  grey 
matter  on  their  way  downwards.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  system 
also  furnishes  bilateral  connexions  between  a  given  cortical  area,  and 
the  grey  matter  of  the  basal  ganglia,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  that 
ventral  aspect  of  the  mesencephalon  on  the  other.    (See  Plate  XV.) 

The  view  that  the  corpus  callosum  contains  other  than  direct 
commissural  fibres,  which  was  first  set  forth  by  Hamilton,^  received 
much  opposition.  It  has,  however,  been  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Bianehi  and  d^Ahundo,^  in  connexion  with  cortical  localisa- 
tion ;  by  those  of  Shaw  and  myself  on  the  occipital  lobe ;  and  also  by 
those  of  Ferrier  and  Turner, ^^  on  cortical  afferent  and  efferent  tracts. 

^Hamiltofij  D.J,,  "On  the  Corpus  Calloeum  in  the  Embryo."— Brain,  1885, 
p.  145  ;  also  "  The  Corpus  Callosum  in  the  adult  Human  Brain,"  Journ.  of  Anat. 
and  Physiol.,  vol.  six.,  p.  385-414. 

*  Ferrier  and  Turner ,  W.  A.,  op.  cit. 

^Dejerinef  J.  E.,  andXoM^,  ^.,  *'  Sur  quelq.  degener  second  du  tronc  enceph. 
de  rbomme,  &c.,"  Compt.  Bend,  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.    30  Juillet.  1898. 

*  ShatD,  C,  and  TKompton,  W.  H.,  op.  cit. 
^Muratof,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  in  Physiol.,  1893. 
*SotMmann,  Neurolog.  Centralbl.,  June,  1896. 

f  Bofce,  op.  cit.  B  MamiUon,  D.  J.,  op.  cit. 

'  Bianehi,  Z.  e  eTAbundo  G.  **1a  degeneraz  speriment.  nel  cervello e nel midollo 
spinale,  &c.,"  La  Psychiatria,  1886  ;  also,  **  Die  in  das  Gehim  u.  Biickenmark  herab- 
steig.  Ezperim.  Degener.  als  Beitrag  z.  Lehre  y.  cereb.  LokaUsation."  Neurol. 
Centr.  bl.  t.  17,  1886. 

*•  Ferrier  and  Turner,  op.  cit. 
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Finally,  Botto  and  Pusateri^  also  support  this  view.  These  workers 
divided  the  corpus  callosum  at  its  hinder  part  in  cats,  and  as  a  result 
were  ahle  to  trace  degenerated  fibres  downwards  through  the  capsules 
into  the  mid-brain,  and  thence  on  into  the  medulla.  Some  were  OTon 
followed  into  the  spinal  cord. 

The  liability  to  injury  of  adjacent  parts  of  the  motor  cortex,  which 
such  experiments  involve,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dej^rine^^  and 
he  attributes  the  degenerations  which  are  traceable  downwards  to  such 
cause. 

1  can  confirm  the  statements  of  Dejerine^  with  regard  to  the  lia- 
bility to  injury,  but  1  would  point  out  that  such  possibility  did  not 
arise  in  the  present  scries  of  experiments,  nor  did  it  in  those  of 
Ferrier  and  Turner. 

These  descending  callosal  fibres  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  ''  pro- 
jecting fibres  "  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  this  term.  They  are 
more  to  be  considered  as  contra-lateral  association  fibres,  a  view  which 
would  equally  apply  to  all  of  the  fibres  composing  the  corpus 
callosam. 

Mid'hrain, 

Besides  the  degenerated  fibres  already  mentioned  as  being  found  in 
the  mid-brain,  others  also  occurred  in  both  fillets.  These  were 
detected  in  the  highest  sections  made  through  the  crura,  and  were 
even  more  numerous  here  than  in  sections  lower  down.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  have  wandered  in  from  other  crural  tracts,  possessing 
such  fibres,  and  must  consequently  have  descended  from  the  internal 
capsules.  Further,  from  the  fact  that  the  numbers  were  about  equal 
on  both  sides,  from  the  first,  I  take  it  that  those  of  the  contra-lateral 
bundle  must  have  crossed  over  in  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  existence  of  fibres  directly  connecting  the  cortex  with  the 
mid-brain,  through  the  medium  of  the  internal  capsule,  has  been 
shown  by  numerous  observers.  It  was  first  stated  by  V,  Chtddeny^ 
and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Flechsig,^  and  F.  Monakoto^     V, 

1  Dotto  e  Fuaateri.  '*  Sul  de  corso  delle  fibre  del  Corp.  Galloe  e  del  Pflalterium," 
Riv  di  patol.  nerve  e  ment,  p.  69-70. 

^  Dejeritu,  J,,  Anatomie  des  centrea  nerveux  :  Paris,  1896,  p.  766. 

'  r.  Oudden,  "  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen.'' 

*  Flechsig,  ''  Zur  Anat.  u.  Entwick.  Geschicht.  d.  Leitnngs-B.  i.  Groeah.  d. 
Menachen,"  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  Anat.  Abth.,  1881,  12-76. 

^  MonakoWf  ''Experim.  Beitrage  z.  Kenntn.  d.  Pyxamiden  u.  Schleifenbahn** 
Beferat.  Neurol.  Centr.  1883,  s.  197-198;  also  Ihid,  1886,  s.  266-268;  also 
Deutsche  Med.  Wochenschr.,  xi.,  5,  s.  79. 
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Monakatff  found  such  fibres  descending  from  the  occipital  lobe,  and 
entering  both  upper  and  lower  fillets.  The  fibres  in  my  own  experi- 
ments also  occupied  both  these,  though  they  chiefly  lay  in  the  upper 
fillet. 

BechUrew^^  Edinger^  Ohersteiner  and  Bill*  Hbsel,^  Ferrier  and 
Turner*  also  adopt  the  view  of  cortico-mesencephalic  fibres. 

The  fibres  thus  found  in  both  fillets  were  never  very  nimierous. 
They  were  traceable  as  low  as  the  pons,  diminishing  on  their  way 
downwards,  and  no  doubt  ended  in  tegmental  grey  matter  at  succes- 
sively lower  levels,  probably  furnishing  cortical  connexions  with  the 
nuclei  of  sensory  cranial  nerves. 

Thus  throughout  the  whole  chain  of  communicating  links,  a 
bilateral  plan  of  connexion  seems  to  be  followed.  One  would  almost 
a  priori  expect  this.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
system  of  ''  sensory  "  communications  has  its  homologue  in  the  mode 
of  termination  of  motor  paths  as  Mwratoff^  Sherrington,''  and  Melius 
have  all  shown.  These  observers  have  foimd  that  tlie  portion  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  destined  for  the  lateral  column  when  it  reaches  the 
medulla,  and  rises  dorsally  prior  to  decussation,  divides  into  two 
portions ;  a  larger  which  crosses  over  into  the  lateral  column  of  the 
opposite  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  a  smaller  which  is  continued  on 
into  the  lateral  column  of  its  own  side.  It  is,  I  should  venture  to  say, 
quite  likely  that  the  direct  pyramidal  biindle  also  ends  bilaterally. 
The  manner  in  which  the  optic  tract  terminates  in  both  retinae  is  not 
without  interest  to  call  to  mind  in  this  connexion.  Since  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  other  areas  of  cortex  than  these 
of  the  temporal  lobe,  one  might  therefore  formulate  a  law  of  bilateral 
connection  between  a  given  portion  of  cortex,  and  all  the  more  distantly 
ntuated  masses  of  grey  matter  with  which  it  is  associated. 

1  BeehtereWj  **  XTntenuchuiigenii.  die  Schleifeiiflchicht."  Verb.  d.  konigl.  Bachs. 
Gesellach.  d.  Wisaenflch.  z.  Leipzig,  1885,  i.,  ii.,  b.  241-244. 

* Edinger,  YorleBungen  iiber  d.  Baud.  Nerv.  Centralorg.,  s.  415  6*^  Aufl. 
Ldpz.  1900. 

>  Ob§r»tein$r  and  Hill,  Anal,  of  the  Cent.  Nerv.  Organs  (Lond.  1890),  p.  252. 

*  Soul,    «*  Beitrilge  z.  Anat.  d.fSchleifen."  Neurol,  centr.  1894,  p.  546-549. 
.     *  Ferrier  and  Turner,  op.  cit. 

*  Muraiof,  "  Secund.  Begener :  nach  Zerstorung  d.  Motor-Sphare  des  Gehims, 
4c.,"  Archiv  f.  Anat.,  1893,  a.  97. 

^Sherrington,  ''Note  on  Experim.  Degener.  of  Pyramidal  Tract.,"  Lancet,  i, 
1894,  p.  265. 

*  MeUue,  "  Prelim.  Note  on  Bilat.  Degener.  in  the  Sp.  Cord  of  Monkeys 
(Macaeus  Smicus),"  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  Lond.,  LV  (1894),  p.  208. 
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Sttmhabt  of  Results. 

I.  Degeneration  was  detected  in  the  following  sets  of  fibres  i — (1)  In 
short  association,  fibres  passing  to  neighbouring  parts  of  the  cortex. 
(2)  In  longer  association  bundles,  viz.,  inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus, 
and  parieto-temporal  fasciculus,  leading  to  occipital  and  parietal  lobes 
respectively.  (3)  In  the  tapetum,  some  of  these  fibres  passed  back  into 
the  occipital  lobe  on  the  side  of  the  lesion ;  others  crossed  oyer  in  the 
corpus  callosum  to  the  tapetum  of  the  opposite  side,  by  which  they 
were  likewise  conveyed  backwards  and  downwards  into  the  occipital 
lobe.  (4)  In  the  external  capsule,  some  being  distributed  to  the 
anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  cerebrum,  others  crossing  over  in  the 
anterior  commissure  to  the  opposite  temporal  lobe.  (5)  In  the  corpus 
callosum,  one  set  leading  to  the  opposite  temporal  cortex,  another 
descending  in  internal  capsule.  (6)  In  the  internal  capsule,  the  main 
bundle  of  descending  degeneration  occupying  the  retro-lenticular 
segment  of  the  posterior  limb  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  Its  fibres 
were  distributed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  back  part  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  the  corpus  geniculatum  internum,  and  to  both  corpora 
quadrigemina.  An  additional  set  descended  into  the  outer  fifth  of 
the  pes  pedunculi,  reaching  as  low  as  the  pons,  where  it  terminated 
bilaterally.  Other  scattered  degenerations  were  seen  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  posterior  limbs  of  both  capsules.  These  were  traced  into 
conesponding  parts  of  the  peduncles,  and  on  into  the  pons.  Fibres 
from  this  source  were  contributed  to  the  optic  thalami,  the  substantia 
nigra,  and  mesencephalic  grey  matter.  (7)  Lastly,  in  both  fillets, 
crossing  from  the  internal  capsules,  and  gradually  disappearing  in  the 
mid-brain. 

II.  A  law  of  bilateral  association  seems  to  prevail  in  the  connexions 
established  between  a  given  area  of  cortex  and  other  distantly  situated 
manses  of  grey  matter^  whether  subserving  *  motor '  or  *  sensory '  futic- 
tions. 


N.B. — The  expenses  of  this  research  have  been  defrayed  by  grants 
from  the  Royal  Society  and  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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DIFFERENTIATION  IN  THE  QUATERNION  ANALYSIS. 
By  ALEXANDER  MACFARLANE,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

[COUMUNICATED  BT  ITB.  JOLT,  BOTAL  ASTBOKOURB  OF  IBBLANS.] 

[Read  Junb  25,  1900.] 

It  is  a  prevalent  belief  in  the  learned  world  that  the  quaternion 
analysis  has  not  taken  that  place  among  the  methods  of  research 
which  was  predicted  for  it  by  its  celebrated  founder.  Few  mathe- 
maticians, excepting  Professor  Tait,  have  been  able  to  bend  the  bow 
of  Ulysses.  Writers  on  the  subject  appear  to  share  the  opinion 
explicitly  enunciated  by  Professor  Hardy*  that  the  writings  of 
Hamilton  contain  the  suggestion  of  all  that  will  be  done  in  the 
way  of  quaternion  research  and  applications.  The  very  greatness 
of  the  JSlements  appears  to  have  had  a  deterring  effect;  for  it  has 
been  considered  a  great  storehouse  of  all  the  results  that  can  be 
harvested  in  the  quaternion  field.  It  is  commonly  thought  that 
the  field  is  but  a  small  comer  of  the  mathematical  domain,  and  that 
Hamilton  has  gone  over  it  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  little  left  to 
glean  after  him.  However,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  field  is  not  narrow,  but  is,  in  all  probability,  nearly  coextensive 
with  the  mathematical  domain.  My  opinion  is  that  Hamilton's  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  discovery  which  he  communicated  to  this 
Academy  at  the  memorable  meeting  of  November,  1843,  is  under,  in- 
stead of  over  the  mark,  and  that  this  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  course 
of  development  of  mathematical  analysis  in  the  coming  century. 

Bat,  first  of  all,  the  bow  must  be  examined  to  find  out  why  it  is 
80  difficult  to  bend.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Hamilton  considered  that 
he  had  arrived  at  a  finality  of  wisdom  on  the  principles  of  the  analysis. 
He  did  not  intend  to  give  to  the  world  a  dead  analysis,  however 
classical.  Anyhow,  the  analysis  can  receive  only  good  from  a  free 
and  independent  discussion  of  its  principles ;  if  they  are  perfect,  their 
perfection  will  thereby  become  the  more  apparent  and  conviQcing ; 
if  they  are  imperfect,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  imperfection 

^  In  the  preface  to  his  EUmentt  of  Quaternions. 
P  2 
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thould  be  removed.  There  are  two  places  in  the  EiemmU  of  Quatemunu 
where  farther  investigation  seems  desirable.  The  quaternion  analysis 
is  intended  to  be  applicable  to  space  of  three  dimensions,  but  at  these 
two  places  Hamilton  restricts  the  analysis  to  the  plane. 

The  first  place  is  in  the  treatment  of  logarithms.  He  says  at  page 
386:— 

''  In  the  present  theory  of  diplanar  quaternions  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  that  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two  proposed 
factors  shall  be  generally  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  product ;  but 
for  the  simpler  and  earlier  case  of  complanar  quaternions  that  algebraic 
property  may  be  considered  to  exist  with  due  modification  for  multi- 
plicity of  value." 

The  other  place  is  in  the  treatment  of  differentiation.  He  says  at 
page  411  : — 

''The  functions  of  quaternions,  which  have  been  lately  diffe- 
rentiated, may  be  said  to  be  of  algebraic  form;  the  following  are 
a  few  examples  of  differentials  of  what  may  be  called,  by  contrast, 
transcendental  functions  of  quaternions ;  the  condition  of  complanaiity 
being,  however,  here  supposed  to  be  satisfied,  in  order  that  the  expres- 
sions may  not  become  too  complex." 

Space  differentiation,  as  taught  by  Hamilton,  certainly  presents 
novel  difficulties  ;  there  is,  in  general,  no  differential  coefficient ; 
recourse  is  made  to  a  new  definition  of  a  differential,  and  under 
certain  conditions  only  is  there  an  analogue  to  Taylor's  theorem. 
What  is  the  source  of  these  difficulties  ?  It  is,  according  to  Hamilton, 
the  non-commutative  character  of  quaternion  multiplication.  He  says, 
at  page  891  of  the  Elements  : — 

''The  usual  definitions  of  differential  coefficients  and  of  derived 
functions  are  found  to  be  inapplicable  generally  to  the  present 
calculus,  on  account  of  the  non-commutative  character  of  quaternion 
multiplication.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
a  new  definition  of  differentiation,  which  yet  ought  to  be  so  framed 
as  to  be  consistent  with,  and  to  include,  the  usual  rules  of  diffe- 
rentiation ;  because  scalars  as  well  as  vectors  have  been  seen  to  be 
included  under  the  general  conception  of  Quaternions." 

The  essence  of  the  difficulty  will  be  seen  by  taking  the  simple 
instance  of  the  square.     According  to  Hamilton, 

{q  +  ^qy  =  5'*  +  q^q  +  ^qq  +  (Aj)» ; 
therefore  {q  +  Aj')'  -  q^  =  q^q  +  ^qq  +  (Aj)', 

and  {{q  +  Ay)»  -  q*}  / ^q  =  ^  +  ^qq / ^iq  +  Aj; 
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hence,  the  limiting  value  when  A^  =  0  is  ^  +  0^/0  which  is  indefinite, 
because  the  second  term  is  not  independent  of  6,q ;  consequently,  there 
appears  to  be  no  differential  coefficient.  The  new  definition  makes 
the  differential  of  ^  to  be  q6.q  +  6.qq ;  and  this  expression  cannot  be 
reduced  to  2q^q^  because  the  products  q6,q  and  ^qq  are  in  general 
non-commutatiye. 

It  is  evident  that  Hamilton's  reasoning  all  depends  on  the  truth  of 
the  rule  according  to  which  the  square  of  a  binomial  is  formed.  He 
writes  the  square  as  two  successive  factors  {q  +  dq)  {q  +  dq\  applies 
the  distributive  rule,  and  preserves  the  order  of  iha  factors  in  the 
partial  products.  This  is  the  reason  why  dq  is  posterior  to  ^  in  one 
term  and  anterior  in  the  other.  But  when  dq  is  by  nature  posterior 
to  j^y  as  is  the  case  when  q  denotes  a  logarithm,  that  cannot  be  the 
true  rule  for  forming  the  square.  No  doubt  a  sum  of  arbitrary  coor- 
dinate vectors  is  independent  of  order,  but  that  is  no  good  reason  for 
assuming  that  an  expression  such  as  ^  +  (^  is  independent  of  order 
when  it  denotes  an  index. 

The  investigation  of  this  question  leads  directly  to  a  consideration 
of  the  other  peculiarity  mentioned  above.  According  to  Hamilton, 
^i^'  s  ifi^  only  when  q  and  q*  are  coplanar ;  the  general  formula  is 

«w  -  ^^  +  ^^      ^^  +  terms  of  the  third  and  higher  orders.     The 
2 

term  of  the  second  order  derived  from  #«**'  is  ^(^  +  j^)*,  while  that 

derived  from  ^^  is  i(j'  +  j^  +  2q^).    Now,  if 

we  get  the  above  difference  of  the  second  order ;  but  if 

there  is  no  difference  of  the  second  order.     Similarly,  if 

there  is  no  difference  of  the  third  order.  And,  generally,  if  the  n^ 
power  of  ^  +  ^  is  formed  after  the  formula  for  a  binomial  of  scalar 
quantities,  but  subject  to  the  condition  that  in  each  partial  product  q 
is  always  preserved  anterior  to  j^,  there  will  be  no  difference  of  the 
n*  order ;  and  the  exponential  theorem  generalised  for  space  will 
retain  the  simple  form  which  it  has  for  the  plane,  namely. 

If  we  look  further  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  must  be  so.     Suppose  that  q  and  /  are  Hamiltonian 
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rectors;  they  may  then  be  denoted  by  P  and  y.  Now  efi  is  the 
expression  for  the  circular  versor,  having  the  angle  Tfi^  and  the  axis 
up  ;  similarly  et  is  the  expression  for  the  circular  versor,  having  the 
angle  Ty,  and  the  axis  Uy,  The  product  ^tfv  does  not  in  general 
allow  the  order  of  the  factors  e^  and  ^  to  be  changed ;  consequently, 
if  0^+Y  is  an  equivalent  expression,  it  cannot  allow  the  order  of  the 
logarithms  P  and  y  to  be  changed  in  )3  +  y.  The  sum  of  these 
logarithms  is  non-commutative,  just  as  much  as  the  factors  of  wliich 
they  are  the  logarithms  ;  and  from  this  fact  I  conclude  that  the 
square  or  any  power  oi  P  +  y  must  be  so  formed  that  the  order  of 
P  prior  to  y  is  preserved. 

There  is  another  line  of  argument  which  proves  very  conclusively 
that  in  the  expansion  of  ^+y  the  powers  must  be  expanded  so  as  to 
preserve  the  order  of  the  logarithms.  It  is  known  that  e-fieveP  ex- 
presses an  angle,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  Ty,  and  the  axis  of  which 
is  Uy,  turned  by  an  angle  of  2Tp  round  Up.  Now,  according  to  the 
principle  which  I  am  advocating, 

Were  the  trinomial  -  P  -^  y  -\-  P  treated  as  a  sum  of  vectors  having  no 
real  order,  it  would  reduce  to  y,  and  ey  is  known  not  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  e-fi^eP,  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  powers 
of  -  P  -i-  y  +  P  are  formed  so  as  to  preserve  in  the  several  partial 
products  the  natural  order  of  the  vectors,  the  terms  of  the  series  for 
the  cosine  are  independent  of  y,  while  those  for  the  directed  sine 
involve  y.  This  was  shown  at  length  in  my  paper  on  ITie  Fundamental 
Theorems  of  Analysis  generalized  for  Space. 

Consider  now  the  light  which  the  generalized  exponential  theorem 
throws  on  the  subject  of  differentiation.  Let  B  denote  a  Hamiltonian 
vector,  that  is  to  say,  the  product  of  a  tensor  and  a  quadrantal  versor. 
The  tensor  may  be  denoted  by  h.  As  a  quadrantal  versor  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  imaginary  axis,^  it  may  be  denoted  by  J-  1/J.  Hence 
B  =  h  J^P'  First  of  all,  what  is  the  differential  coefficient  of  e^, 
supposing  B  to  vary  both  in  magnitude  and  axis.  Suppose  B  to 
change  into  B  +  dB  ;  then  e^  becomes  e^+^^.  By  the  generalized 
Exponential  Theorem 

gB  +  dB  _  ^B^B 

^i        ._     {dBY     {dBY 
1  "  On  Hyperbolic  Quaternions,"  Proc.  R.S.E.,  16th  July,  1900. 
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therefore,  e^^dB  ^  ^b  ^  (^\aB  ^  ^^^J  + 

and  ___=,z.ji^_.^ 

and  L,B^o  ^        ^^'^  =  eB. 

^  deB 

Hence  -—  =  eB, 

d£ 

In  form  the  diif erential  coefficient  does  not  differ  from  that  for  -rz-  • 

do 

The  next  step  is  to  find  -j^  where  B  denotes  a  vector  logarithm. 

Since  «      i       z,     ^  ^ 

.^=1+^  +  2!  +  ...+-  + 

and  deB  =  ^b^b, 

it  follows  that  dB^  -  nB^HB,      Hence,   if  B  denote  any  vector 
logarithm,  real  or  imaginary,  and  n  a  positive  integer, 

dB^         _  ,    dB-         ^^dB 

jS^nB-^,    and    _  =  n^  ^  _, 

if  t  denote  any  scalar  variable. 

The  above  symbol  B  denotes  a  vector  in  the  Hamiltonian  sense ; 

it  is  really  an  imaginary  vector,  and  can  be  analysed  into  h  J-  1)3, 
where  b  denotes  the  magnitude,  and  fi  the  axis.     Kow 

B^  =  {hjpifiy  =  -1^/3*; 

and  this  expression   reduces  to  -  h^  on  the  principle  that  /?*=!. 
According  to  Hamilton's  assumption, 

dB^  ^  rf(-y)  ^  _  oA  ^  . 
dt  '^     dt     "         dV 

but,  according  to  the  results  of  the  above  investigation, 

It^^^^Tt^-^^^-dT^ 

db 
and  this  reduces  to   -  23  -=-   only  when  P  is  constant.      The  above 
dt 
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results  suppose  )3  to  be  variable,  and  do  not  introduce  the  reduction 
/S*  =  1,  at  all  events  before  differentiation ;  Hamilton's  results  suppose 
/9  to  be  constant,  and  introduce  the  reduction  p*  =  I. 

The  expression  ^'^^  denotes  the  circular  angle  b  in  the  plane 
which  has  the  axis  /9.  It  merely  makes  definite  the  ordinary  algebraic 
expression  for  a  circular  angle,  namely  ^'^ 

Now  i^~^  =  cos  ^  +  J-  1  sin  (, 

and  corresponding  to  it 

tf»^^^  =  cos5+J^sinJ/3. 

In  Hamilton's  notation  this  is  Uq  -  8Uq  -^  VUq.  By  differentiating 
the  left-hand  expression  with  respect  to  time,  we  obtain 

dt  dt 

By  differentiating  the  right-hand  expression,  we  obtain  ^ 

which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  result  obtained  from  the  left-hand 
member,  excepting  iinder  the  condition  that  fi  is  constant.  The 
latter  result  is  essentially  unsymmetrical,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  that 
the  first  term  is  supposed  to  be  independent  of  /9.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  i^^'^fi  =  cos  5  +  J-  1  sin  5 .  /9  is  not  a  complete  equivalence ;  the 
left-hand  expression  is  a  reduced  form  of  the  complete  equivalence 
for  tf*  "^^.  As  the  reduction  is  effected  by  the  principle  that  /3*  =  1, 
the  differential  coefficient  obtained  from  the  reduced  expression  can 
only  be  correct  when  fi  is  constant.  On  the  same  principle,  namely 
that  P  is  constant, 

and  the  quaternion  analysis  makes  it  so.  Hence  we  have  found  out 
the  true  way  of  differentiating  an  integral  power  of  a  sector  logarithm 
when  both  its  magnitude  and  axis  are  variable. 
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The  next  step  is  to  investigate  the  differential  of  a  product  of 
vector  logarithms.     On  the  one  hand 

=  ji  +  ^  +  i?+L£+J?)?+    \d(,A^B) 

^  dA^dB 

+  \AdA^AdB^BdA^BdB\ 

+  ^  {AHA  +  AHB  +  2ABdA  +  %ABdB  +  B'dA  +  B'dB  } 


+  &c. 

On  the  other  hand 

)(- 

-^^ 

= 1+^+^ 

*i^N- 

^2! 

^    8!+   2! 

AS* 

■^   2! 

S*) 

+  &c. ; 

therefore 
<?(^^  =  rf-4  +  rfj9 

+  {AdA -\- d(AB) -^  BdB\ 

+  ^  {^»rf^  +  d{A^B)  +  rf(^^)  +  B'dB] 

+  &c. 

Hence,  by  comparison  of  the  two  results, 

d(AB)  =  AdB  +  ^(U, 

d{A^B)  =  2^J9rf^  +  ^«<?^, 

d^AB")  =  ^(Li  +  2^^<?j9. 

The  factors  are  not  difEerentiated  in  situ^  as  is  done  by  Hamilton  and 
Tait  in  the  case  of  the  products  of  ordinary  vectors ;  on  the  contrary, 
Uie  differential  is  always  written  at  the  end,  for  the  natural  order  of 
the  logarithms  is  A^  B,  dA,  dB. 
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This  principle  enables  us  to  differentiate  the  reciprocal  of  a  vector 
logarithm.  The  expression  B/B  is  equal  to  1  absolutely  ;  by  which 
I  mean,  that  it  reduces  by  means  of  the  principle  that  ^/)3  =  1,  not 
by  means  of  jS*  =  1.  As  the  correct  place  for  the  differential  is  at  the 
end 

d{B/B)  =  /BdB  +  Bd{/B)  =  0  ; 

therefore  d{/B)  =  -  /B'dB  ; 

that  is  <^  4  =  -  4i  dB. 

We  may  infer  that  generally 

d{B^)ldB  =  -n^««). 

Let  JjB  denote  any  quotient  of  vector  logarithms, 

d{AIB)  =  IBdA  -  AjB'dB. 

We  observe  that  the  solidus  symbol  for  reciprocal  is  more  suitable  than 
the  horizontal  stroke,  because  /B  .  A  and  A/B  involve  order  and  are 
not  equivalent  to  one  another.  The  slant  stroke  expresses  the  difference, 
whereas  the  horizontal  stroke  does  not. 

Consider  now  the  differentiation  of  transcendental  functions  of 
vectors  in  which  Hamilton  found  an  obstacle.  Lot  B  denote  a  vector, 
real  or  imaginary,  which  may  vary  both  in  magnitude  and  axis.  The 
cosh  fimction  is  the  more  general  function,  that  is  to  say,  it  includes 
the  cos  function  as  a  special  case.     Now 

B*     B^ 

cosh B  =  ^+^'*"2r?"*"  6^c- 

rf(cosh^)  =  (^  +  ^  +  ^+     )dB; 

therefore  (^(cosh  B)/dB  =  sinh  B. 

Similarly  d  (sinh  B)  /  dB  =  cosh  B. 

When  B  is  imaginary,  it  may  be  written  ^  -  I  Bq,  and 


Bo\Bo' 


cos  i?o  =    1  -  -7;^  +   -T  -  etc. 


rf(cos  J5o)  =   j  -  ^0  +  |i'  -  etc.  j  dBo, 
therefore  d  (cos  ^o)  /  dB^  =  -  sin  Bq. 
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In  a  fiiinilar  maimer  it  may  be  shown  that 

JS 

The  generalisation  of  Taylor's  Theorem  lor  such  vectors  is  now 
evident.  Let  X  and  Y  denote  any  two  vector  logarithms,  real  or 
imaginary;  then 

/(X  +  F)  =  /(Z)  +/  (X)  r+  ij/'  (X)  F-  +  etc., 

provided  that  the  order  of  X  prior  to  F  is  preserved  throughout.  And, 
in  general,  such  vector  differentiation  differs  from  the  common  diffe- 
rentiation in  preserving  the  real  order  of  the  vector  symbols. 

Let  R  denote  a  variable  vector  of  the  kind  which  we  have  been 
denoting  by  B,  Then  R  =  rp,  where  r  is  the  modulus,  and  p  the 
axis. 

dR  =  dr.p-i-  rdp, 

and  d^R  =  tPr  .  p  i- 2dr  dp  +  rd^p. 

Suppose  that  the  vector  is  circular  (or  imaginary),  then 
p  =  y/  -  1  {cos  ^  .  t  +  sin  fl  (cos  ^  . /  +  sin  ^  .  k)), 
where  «,/,  h  are  constant  real  axes.     Then 

Hence,  rf^  =  «fo-p  +  r(»  ^  +  r*^  ^, 

i'R  =  iPr.p  +  {2clrde  +  r(M)  ^  +  (2(«r<^ +«?</.) ^  +  r{def ^ 

How  ^  =  -P. 

and  -^  =  -  Bin*  e  .  p  -  Bin  tf  COB  d  .  g^, 
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therefore        rf»i2  =  {<?r  -  r(<»)»  -  r(8m  ^*^)»}p 

+  {2drd0  +  r^  -  r  sinfl  cos  0(J^y)  % 

+  (2drdil>  +  rd^4^^^2rd»d4^  cot fl)  ^- 

Here  R  does  not  denote  a  radias  vector  merely;  it  denotes  any  circular 
vector  wliatever.  The  ordinary  direct  process  of  deducing  these  com- 
ponents is  very  long  and  cumbroas.  See  Price's  Infinitesimal  Calculm, 
voL  rn.,  p.  433. 

Consider  now  that  important  and  mysterious  operation  peculiar  to 
the  calculus  of  Quaternions  which  is  denoted  by  v-  ^^'^  original 
definition  of  this  s3rmbol,  as  given  by  Hamilton,  is  purely  symbolic ; 
namely,  8        3        3 

Here  the  t,  j\  k  are  written  in  the  numerator,  and  before  their  respec- 
tive differential  operators ;  why  should  they  not  be  written  after  the 
operator,  and  in  the  denominator  ?  As  they  form  a  kind  of  differential 
operator,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  should  appear  in  the 
denominator,  in  order  that  the  homogeneousness  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
expressions  may  be  preserved.  In  fact,  if  u  denote  a  scalar  function,  v« 
is  said  to  be  the  rate  of  change  of  u  per  imit  of  length  in  the  direction 
of  the  most  rapid  change ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  axis 

naturally  appears  in  the  denominator.     The  i  is  written  to  the  left  of 

3 
the  r-,  probably  because  Hamilton  chose  for  the  standard  order  that 

from  right  to  left ;  where  the  natural  order  of  writing  is  followed,  the 

i  ought  to  be  written  to  the  right  of  the  r-  • 

ox 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  preliminary  definition.  By  the 
nabla  (v)  of  a  function  of  several  variables  is  meant  the  sum  of  the 
partial  derivatives,  each  multiplied  by  the  nabla  of  its  variable.  Let 
R  denote  a  Homiltonian  vector,  having  a  magnitude  r  and  an  imaginary 
axis  p  equivalent  to  v^-  1  po.     For  any  function  of  r  and  p. 

Apply  it  to  E  itself  d{rp)  d{rp) 

°  pyr  +  ryp. 

*  (  )  indicates  the  place  for  the  fanctian. 
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The  problem  is  reduced  to  finding  the  Talne  of  v^  and  of  vp* 
When  p  is  constant,  v-B  =  PV^-  According  to  Hamilton  and  Tait 
Vr  «  p ;  hence,  for  the  case  of  p  being  constant  ^B  =  p*,  which  has 

the  reduced  value  of  -  1.    But  if  we  take  v^  =  -»  in  the  case  of  p 

P 
being  constant,  v^  ^^^  1)^  p/p  =  1  absolutely,  that  is,  independent  of 
the  principle  that  p^  =  -  1,  and  of  the  condition  that  p  iuTolves  the 
y/  -  1.    Kb  xi  ■¥  jff  ■¥  »k  IB  the  sum  of  three  such  vectors  with  constant 

Consider  next  the  general  case  when  both  r  and  p  are  variable. 
We  have  V  i^p)  =  1  +  TP* 

As  one  term  of  this  equation  is  an  absolute  number,  I  infer  that  the 
other  two  terms  are  absolute  numbers.     There  is  reason  to  believe 

2  2 

that  V  (^p)  -  ^ ;  which  makes  vp  -  -•     According  to  Tait,  vp  =  — j 

and  v(^p)  =  -  3. 

Let  p  -  =  1  be  differentiated  in  situ,  that  is,  as  an  ordinary  product 
P 
of  vectors;  .   1        -/1\     ^ 

*p''^W       ' 

therefore  <^|-|*=  —  <^P -=-•<%>> 

\pj        P      P     P 

because  p  and  dp  are  at  right  angles. 

Hence  d[-]/dp^  —  - 

\pj  P' 

In  what  follows,  I  propose  to  apply  the  above  principles,  viz.  that 


'{>■?' 


w  =  -,     and    VP  =  -  • 
p  '^      r 


First  apply  them  to  find  v'  -  which  is  known  to  be  0, 

r»p»     r^p^ 
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Next  apply  them  to  find  vV", 

9 
VV-  =  m(m  -  1)  r—  i  +  2mr-»  (1  j  ?. 

=  ifi(»i  -  l)r*-*  -i  +  2«r*"*  -, 
p"  P* 

=  m(m+  l)r*"»  -, 

which  is  the  correct  result. 

For  any  function  of  r  and  p,  whether  scalar  or  vector, 

9(  )  9(  ) 

dr    p       dp    r 
Hence  for  any  such  function, 

^'[drp'^  dpr)\drp'^dpr) 

_  ^ /a(J  n  1 11)     8  /8(  )  2\  2 
dr\drpjp        dp\  dp    r)  r 

dr\  dp   rjp        dp\  dr   pjr 

'    dr"   p^       "*■    ap«   r» 

o»^2_(«       d{  )  2  w 
9r8p  rp  9p   f*p 

y(  )  2^  f»)       ^  A  ^'^ 
8p8r  pr  dr   pV 

If  the  function  is  a  function  of  r  only,  all  the  terms  involving  •- 

dp 

vanish,  and  v'  becomes 

ar»   p»       8r   pV' 


(«) 
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If  we  introduce,  in  the  result,  the  reduction  ^  =  -  1,  then 

^  "  *■    ar*    "  r  dr' 

which  agrees  with  the  well  known  result,  excepting  that  it  introduces 
the  negative  sign.     The  remaining  terms  are 

3p'  r'      9r6p  rp       dp  t^p^ 

which  exist  when  the  function  involTcs  p,  and  which  are,  in  general, 
vector  in  nature. 

I  shall  next  apply  the  ahove  principles  of  differentiation  to  find  v 
and  v^  ^0^  smy  function  expressed  in  terms  of  the  spherical  coordi- 
nates r,  $,  ^.  According  to  the  definition  adopted,  hy  the  nahla  of  a 
function  is  meant  the  sum  of  the  several  derivatives  of  the  function 
each  multiplied  by  the  nabla  of  its  variable.     Hence  for  a  function 

of  r,  e,  ^, 

Apply  this  operator  to  the  function  rp,  in  which  case  we  know 
that  the  na1[)la  of  the  function  is  3.     We  have 

V{rp)  =  PVr  +  r  ^  V^  +  »•  3^  V*  =  3. 

We  know  that  p^r  =  1 ;  hence 

from  which  I  infer  that 

ve=^    and    v*=    \^; 
d0  a<^ 


a(  )i    a(  )  1     a(  )  1 

wherefore  v  =  -r^  -  +  -^  "T  +  "^  "T" 

&r  p       dO      dp       8^  rop 


^d$  d<f, 
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As       p  a  J .  1  |co8  0  .  »  +  sin  0  (cos  ^  .y  +  sin  ^ .  ifc)} ; 

z^  =  J^  {-  sin  tf .  t  +  COB  fl  (cos  ^  .y  +  sin  ^ .  k)}, 

and         ^  =  J^  sin  tf  {-  sin  ^.y+  cos  ^.ife). 

For  instance,  let  the  function  be  cos  0,    Then 
^      dfcosfl     1 

sintf  1 


♦"    S-^l  {-sinfl.  i 4  cos0(cos^.y+  sin^.^)} 

The  expression  for  the  square  of  nabla  is  deduced  by  the  direct  process 
of  multiplying  together  two  nablas,  preserving  everywhere  the  order 
of  the  operations.     Thus 

a-  ell   1-L    -1-L)  Ci  1   1-L    _i  J-) 

i  + 1  /^)  J-\  J-  + 1  /^)  -L\  -L 
p*     dd  I  ds     dp]    dp    dff^  I  dif,     ^  J    ^ 


8r  (    30  »   8p  1  p       8r  I    a^      dp  ]p 

+ 1  f^L.)  1^  _L  +  1  PU  J-\  J- 

de  \dr    p)      dp       de  I   d4,      3p   I      ^ 

3*  Ve^   py    3p    3^  (  de     dp]    dp^ 
di,        \        del    d^ 
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When  the  terms  sabsequent  to  the  first  are  expanded  by  means  of 
the  principle  of  differentiation  by  parts,  we  obtain 

^  -  ^^  )  ^ 

"*"  f»  afl*  idp\*  ^  r*  de  (dp\*  w  dp 
[dej  \de)       w 

+  i?!L)_L_i3(_)J. 

r  drde  dp         r*    d9    dp 


+  1  ?!L)  J_  _  1  ?iJ  J_ 
r  9r3^  3p  r*    3^    dp 

d^f  d^P 


*  r  d0dr      d^ '*'  r    dr    p*  dO  d^ 
^de  dd 


d^a^  V^y         80 


(I)' 


ia^)j^     1  a(  )  1  ap  j^ 

■^  r  a<^ar     ap   "*"  r    ar    p^  d<f>  dp 


"*"  f»  a<^  8p8p  "*■  r»  a^  /apV  a</>a6i  ap 


(^sj 


aea^  \a^y         a<^ 

B.I.A.  PBOC.,  SBB.  ni.,  TOL.  YI. 
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When  these  terms  are  collected  according   to  the  differential 
operator,  we  obtain 

r  drde    }dp  dp) 


,a<^^     ^a^j 


(«) 


(8) 


f^  dO    I     /a^Y  a^  ap      ap       /apV  a</»ae  ^  [ 
(     [doj        do      de^     \de)         dif,) 

.  1  an  (  ,  _}_  a'p   1       1         1      yp   1  \  ^»> 
r»   a<^    I      zap  Y  9<A'  9p       Sp         /9p  Y  ^<A  ^  [ 

Since  p'  redaces  to  -  1,  (r^j  to  -  1,  and  f^J  to  -  sin*^,  the 
first  three  terms  reduce  to 

Var»  "^  ^  a^  "^  (r  sin  By  3^  j  * 

By  the  same  principles  of  reduction,  the  space-coefficient  of  (4)  reduce 
to 

ap       ap 
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which  reduces  to  0,  because  p  and  ^  are  at  right  angles.    For  similar 

reaBons  the  coefficients  of  (5)  and  of  (6)  reduce  to  0.    There  remain  the 
.     d     d  d 

o  O    /^  7^  /S    \* 

The  term  in  ^  reduces  to--r--    ABr^  =  -p,  and  ( r^  J  reduces 
or  r  or  ou*  \^"/ 

to  -  1,  the  first  two  terms  in  the  coefficient  of  (8)  reduce  to  p-^  +  ^p 

OU        00 

which  reduces  to  0.     The  third  term  reduces  to 

yp    1 

which  is  equal  to 

cos  ^  (-  sin  ^  .y-i-cos  ^ .  k) 

sin  ^  (-  sin  ^  .j  +  cos  ^  .  ky 
that  is,  -  cotan  0, 

The  first  term  of  the  space-coefficient  of  the  term  in  --  reduces  to 


-r-r2»;  the  second  to  -  -:-r2 ^   ;  the  third  to  -r-^.p^.    Hence  the 
rmis 


1  9(    )       ^ 

^  ^  X  0. 


Laplace's  operator  in  polar  coordinates  is 

ar«'*"r»8^"^  (r  sin  ^)»  a<^»  "*■  rBr  "^  r»  3^' 

and  the  above  reduced  operator  is  the  precise  negative  of  Laplace's 
operator. 

*  By  po  18  meant  p  without  the 's/-  1. 

a2 
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PRIMATE  USSHER'S  LIBRARY  BEFORE  1641.     By  HUaH 
JACKSON  LAWLOR,  D.D. 

[Bead  Jukb  11,  1900.] 

Iir  the  TJsaher  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  there  is 
a  common-place  book  (marked  Add.  C.  299),  which,  in  the  year  1598, 
belonged  to  one  T.  Metcalf,  who  was  then,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Metcalf's  notes  do  not  appear  to  be 
of  any  interest  or  value.  I  spent  some  time  in  attempting  to  read  one 
of  them,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  gave  a  description  of 
the  contents  of  a  book.  It  is  headed  "  De  Amore."  I  abandoned  the 
task  of  deciphering  it  when  I  had  advanced  far  enough  to  learn  that, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  "  amor"  is  "  ereos." 
Nor  was  I  tempted  to  investigate  any  of  his  other  essays. 

These  notes  occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  volume,  and  they 
were  separated  by  large  spaces  of  blank  paper,  which  have  been  utilized 
by  subsequent  scribes  in  an  interesting  way.  They  contain  four 
library  lists.  Of  these,  three  are  dated,  and  their  purpose  is  manifest. 
All  four  may  now  be  printed.  In  the  notes  I  have  added  the  press- 
marks of  volumes  now  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  answering  to 
the  descriptions  given  in  the  Hsts,  and,  where  it  seemed  desirable,  their 
full  titles.  I  have  not  indicated  volumes  which  have  inscribed  in 
them  the  names  of  former  owners  such  as  GQbert,  PalHser,  and  Worth, 
whose  collections  are  known  to  have  been  formed  long  after  the  date 
of  the  most  recent  of  our  lists,  and  to  whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
any  of  the  volumes  enumerated  can  have  belonged.  Where  for  various 
reasons  I  have  thought  it  not  probable  that  the  volume  mentioned  in 
the  note  is  identical  with  that  described  in  the  text,  its  press-mark 
has  been  enclosed  within  brackets.  Some  words  and  numerals  in  the 
Hsts  have  been  struck  out.  These  are  printed  in  italic  type.  Illegible 
letters  are  indicated  by  dots  enclosed  in  square  brackets. 
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First  List. — f.  iiiv. 


Al— [1]2  I  Supra  10. 

2—13  I  Supra4  |  Alatere4. 
8— [1]9 1  Supra9  |  Alaterel. 
4—13  I  Supra  2.  A  latere  8. 
5—16  I  Supra  13  | 
6—  I  22  I  Supra  6. 


P  1—16. 
S— 15  Supra  2. 
8—19  Supra  3. 
4—27  Supra  3. 
6—29  Supra  2. 
6—26. 


Bl—  I  11  I  Supra  1  | 

2-1  HI 
8- I  11  I 
4-112  1 

5—  I  12     Supra  2  | 
6— 16(?)Supia2. 

C  1—  I  14  I  Supia  1. 
SJ— 17     Supra  \. 
8-9. 

4—20  Supra  2. 
5 — 17  Supra  1. 
6- I  18  I 

1)  1—17  I  Supra  2. 
2—22  Supra  5. 
8—13. 

4—19    Supra  7. 

6-  I  16  I 

6—  I  22  I  Supra  6. 

S 1—18    Supra  2. 
2—14    Supra  2. 
8- I  10  I 
4—28. 
6. 
8-6. 


0  1—23   Supra  4. 
2—22. 
8—6. 
4—21. 
6—26. 
6—16. 


HI— 10. 
2—29. 

8— 7(?). 

4. 

6- I  10  I 

6. 


Jl— |10|Supral. 

2—17   Supra  6. 

8—12   Supra  6. 

4 — Libri  yariorum 

Oenerum. 


Kl— 16   Supra  4. 
2- I  14  I 
8-8. 


LI— 21  Supra  17. 
2 — 23  Supra  6. 
8—17   Supra  2. 


Ml— 30. 
2—24   Supia4. 


H 1—32. 

2—33   Supia4. 
8. 


0  H34|Supra|ll| 
2— 30Supra4(?). 
8—29   Supra  1. 
4. 

P  1—29. 
2 — 43   Supra  4. 
8—26. 
4—13. 

Q  1—20. 
2—26. 
8. 
4—16. 

Bl. 
2. 
8. 

4—20. 
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Second  LisV—i.  8  v. 

Wanting  (f  of  old.) 

Becensio  librorom  facta,  Febr.  20. 1635.*(de8m.) 

A.  1.  —  5.  CyriUi  Alexandrini  Opera,  Latink.  Paris,  167 fS.  foh* 

B.  3. — 10,  Cypriani  opera  cum  Pamelij  notis,  1693.  fol} 

f  14.  Xemnitij  Examen  Concilij  Tridentini.   Francof.  1574.   fol. 
(M?  Puttock.y 
6. — t^-  Scoti  &  Cauelo  editi  volumen  1"*  fol.*l  ,^  ^^ 

9.  Ejusdem  volumen  2-  |  ^'  ^^«^^ 

8.— t^-  -P<?^»*»  iSfttflTM  JSistoria  Concilij  Tridentini,  \  1620.  fol^ 

C.  1.  —  S,  Johannis  JSusai  Operum  tomus  1^  \  fol, 

3.-tl4.  Operum  Spalatensis  tomus  1"^  |  fol.'  (M^  Kugent.) 


>  Hub  list  is  in  Ussher's  hand.  >  New  style,  1636. 

s  BB.  S.  26  (two  yoU.  in  one).  «  BB.  ff.  1  (C.  aa.  30). 

^  One  of  Usaher's  assastants  in  the  controTeray  with  Malone.  He  put  fozth 
A  Snoffnder  unto  William  Malom^i  reply  to  the  First  Article ...  by  Boger  Puttocke, 
Mimster  of  the  GkMpel  at  Nayan.  Duhlin,  1632.  In  spite  of  this  modest  description 
of  his  office,  he  was  at  the  time  Hector  of  Dunmowe  and  Kilmoone,  Vicar  of 
Donaghmore,  and  Curate  of  Nayan  and  Clonmacduffe,  to  which  a  year  later  he  added 
the  Curacy  of  Eentstown,  all  in  Ussher's  Diocese  of  Meath !  See  Vis.  Reg,  1633, 
Beeyes*  transcript,  p.63  8q.  (T.O.D.,  MS.  1067). 

*  CO.  d.  34  (ColonijB  AgiippinsB,  1636).  Cayellus  is  the  Latinized  equiyalent 
of  MacCaghwell,  titular  Archhishop  of  Armagh. 

7  This  may  he  Walter  Nugent,  a  letter  from  whom  to  IJssher  is  giyen  in 
Ussher's  Workt^  xyi.,  508,  or  his  son  James  Nugent,  mentioned  below,  p.  222. 

*  DD.  c.  18.  The  Latin  translation,  hy  Bishop  Bedell  and  Adam  Newton,  of 
the  Ittoria  del  Coneilio  Tridentino  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  whose  pseudonym  is  Pietro 
Soaye  Polano.  This  work  was  published  at  London,  in  1619,  by  Antonio  do 
Dominis,  ArohbiBhop  of  Spalato;  the  translation  in  the  following  year,  also  at 
London.  See  Wharton  Jones,  Life  of  Bedell  (Camden  Society),  pp.  136-140. 
Another  copy  of  this  work  (G.  c.  21)  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  inscription 
on  an  early  page:  ''Liber  Collegij  S.  et  Indiyidue  Trinitatis,  ex  dono  D: 
Gulielmi  Bedelli.  SS.  TheologisB  Doctoiis  hujusq3  Collegij  PrsBpositi :  August!  P. 
1627."    It  has  the  old  press-mark,  T.  3.  6.  17. 

'  Perhaps  the  work  indicated  by  this  title  is  De  SefmhUoa  Eeeletiaetiea,  Libri  X. 
auctore  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Archiepiscopo  Spalatensi.  Londini,  1617. 
CC.  a.  2  (NN.  e.  20). 
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C.  4.-tll.  Franc.     Snarez  in  !•«  et  2"»  partem  ThomsB.  |  fol.  1607.» 
(M^  FnUerton)" 
6. — 11.  Anton.   Perez  certamina  10.  |  SalmanticaB  1604.  fol.' 
12.  Bnrchardi  Decretor.    lib.  20.  |  Colon.    1548.  fol.* 
17.  Altercatio  Synagogs  et  Ecdesiee.  |  fol.^ 
19.  Ft.  Tolet  in  Johannem.  |  fol.« 

D.  2.-tlB.  Petri  Blesensis  Opera.  |  1519.   fol. 

4. — 16,  So9pinian%  Sistoria  Sacramentaria  par8  prior.  |  foV 
5. — 21.  Leonis  I.  Sermones.  fol.^ 

22.  Ensebi j  et  Bedse  Historia  EcdesiaBt.  HagenosB  1 1506.  fol.' 

B.  1.  —  4,  Henr,    Sedulij  praseript,  advers.  haresea.  \  >4*.*° 

8.  JDavid  Farms  in  I«-  ad  Corinth.  \  If  {Mr  Bailye.y 
11.  Didad  Akarn  lib,  12,  de  gratid  et  lib.  arhitr.  \  If?^ 
\11,   Vet.  Testam,  Hebraic,  pare  6"  Psalm,  etc.  \  If, 
2.-tl9.  Andrese  Riveti  Isagoge  in  ScripturaB  |  4*.      l-»rr  p  44    v 
t21.  Dan.  Tilenus  in  Bellarmin.  de  Verbo  Dei.  1 4»."  J  ^'  ^^^=^^- 


'  CG.  d.  23.  Comtnentaria  ae  ditptUatiorus  in  primam  partem  divi  Thoma  de 
Iho  uno  et  irinOf  auctore  R.  P.  D.  Franciaco  Suarez  Granatensi.    Moguntise,  1607. 

*  Sir  James  Fullerton,  Ussher's  Bchoolmaster,  died  in  1630.  Ussher's  Works, 
Tol.  i.,  p.  3.    Possibly  the  Fullerton  here  mentioned  was  his  kinsman. 

>  CC.  d.  10  (£.  d.  16).  Zaurea  Sahnantina  Magri  F.  Antonii  Peress  .  .  . 
eontinene  pro  parte  priori  echohutiea  decern  et  totidem  interieeta  eertamina  expositiva 
.  .  .     SalamanticaB,  1604. 

*  GG.  bb.  16  (H.  6.  12).  D.  Buichardi  Wormaciensis  EcdesisB  Episcopi 
J>eeretorum  Libri  XX.  ex  eonsiliie  et  orthodoxorum  patrum  deeretis  ....  Golonis, 
1648.  A  note  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  former  copy  (not  apparently  in  Ussber's  hand), 
runs :  "  Emi  He[.  .]  A**  1612.   16  Jan.  pro  6  s." 

*  GG.  d.  40.  Golonis,  1637,  September. 

•B.CC.14.  Golom»Agrippin»,:i699.         t  CG.  d.32(GO.b.l6).   Tiguri,1698. 

*  BB.  d.  30  (wants  title  and  colophon). 

»  DD.  d.  10.    Another  copy  (DD.  b.  11)  seems  to  haye  been  acquired  in  1862. 

"  GG.  e.  16  (GG.  i.  7).  Antverpiae,  1606.  The  second  copy  has  on  the  title- 
page  the  note  (referring  to  the  first  copy) :  "  A  duplicate  of  this  in  Primate  Usher's 
library  mark'd  D.  3.  3." 

i>  Possibly  this  was  William  Bayly,  who  caused  such  trouble  to  Bishop  Bedell, 
with  the  support  of  XTssher,  and  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Glonfert. 
Usshcr's  Wbrke,  i.,  p.  202 ;  Jones'  Life  of  Bedell  (Camden  Society),  p.  177  sqq. 

"  GG.  kk.  24.  De  auxiliit  divina  gratia  et  humani  arbitrii  viribua  et  libertate 
...    Xi^ri  AiMJ^m  auctore  F.  Didaco  Alvarez.    Lugduni,  1611. 

^  IHapuiatio  Sober ti  Bellarmini  .  .  ,  de  eontrovereia  prima  fidei  ehrietiana. 
Qam  est  de  Verbo  J)ei  teriptOf  quatuor  librie  eomprehenea.  Cum  notie  et  animadver- 
eionibus  Danielis  Tileni  Silesii.    Sedani,  1618. 
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E.  3.  flO.  Jo.    Matthsei    distinct.    Theolog.    CentoriaB' 

2*  et  sacr.  Script,  tradit.  Patrib.  et  Pontif.  M^  Pattock. 
Boman.  |  4^ 
tl2.  Theodor.  Thummius  de  verbo  Dei,  et  3.  offic  Christi  |  4<'.> 
(M?  Pattock.) 
6. — 23.  Nie,  Ciprianus  (?)  de  immortalitate  Adam.  \  If*. 
17.  Theodoret.  in  Pentateuch,  et  Judie.  \  Qraek.  \  If. 
removed  to  P.  5. 13. 

F.  1. — 13.  Oorvini  Censnra  Anatomes  Molinsdi.*  |  4°. 

(w***  my  Lo.  of  Ardagh)' 
4.  Geerg.   Qromj    Vindieat.  Scripture  tomus  !.•"  |  4*«*  {see 
Mr  Puttoeh.) 
2.  —  3.  Sirmmidi  de  eccles.  Suburbicar.  |  4"^.' 

tl9.  Whitaker de  Scriptur&, contra Bellarmin. 1 4».«  (M"?  Puttock.) 
or  Dean  Sing  hath  it.'' 
3. — 11.  Dridentina  Synodus  quare  non  eontinuata.   \    Argentorat. 
1566.   Jf. 
13.  Calvini  Institutiones.  |  OeneysB  1592.  (M^  Nugent.) 
flS.  Gnil.  EstinB  in  difficilia  loca  Scriptoree.  1 4^«  (Mt  Fullerton.) 


1  (B.  k.  12).  I>i%qui9%tio  de  Verba  Dei  quadripartita  ...  a  Tfaeodoxo 
Thummio,  TubingiB,  1626.  The  title  of  this  volume  has  no  mention  of  the 
three  offices  of  Christ. 

^  Petri  MoUnmi  Novi  Anatomiei  mala  eneheireeit,  teu  eeneura  anaiomes  orMtiii- 
aniemi . . .  auctore  Joanne  Amoldo  Gorvino.    Francoforti  ad  Msmum,  1622. 

*  John  Richardson,  scholar  and  subsequently  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  became 
Bishop  of  Ardagh,  on  Bedell's  resignation  of  that  See,  in  1633.  Ussher  bore 
striking  testimony  to  his  learning,  Worke,  vol.  x.,  p.  632. 

^  CC.  ee.  17.  Johannis  Georgii  Grosii  Theatrnm  BibUcum,  ex  eeriptit  iheologorum 
veterum  atque  reeentium,  maximatn  vero  par  Urn  D,  Amandi  Folani  p.  m.  eoneinnatum : 
quo  vindieatio  totiue  Seriptura  S.  a  eorrupielit  eeufalsis  interpretationibue  pim  menii 
exhibeter.    Basilee,  1614. 

*  CC.  ii.  46.  Centura  eonieetura  ationpmi  eeriptorie  de  euburbieariit  repioHibua  et 
eeeleeiie,  auctore  Jacobo  Sirmondo.  Parisiis,  1618.  This  is  correctly  desmbed  as  a 
quarto,  though  of  small  octavo  sijee. 

*  Dieputatio  de  eaera  Seriptura  eontra  h^im  temporie  papittae^imprimie  Sobertum 
Seilarminum  .  .  ,  et  Thomam  Stapletonum,    Cantab.,  1688. 

7  George  Synge,  Bector  of  Killary,  Co.  Meath,  1622-1638,  Dean  of  Diomore, 
163f,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  1638-1663.  He  championed  his  biBhop*s  cause  against 
the  Jesuit  Malone,  puhUshing,  in  1632,  A  S^foinder  to  the  reply  pMiehed  by  the 
Jeeuitee  under  the  name  of  WiUiam  Malone. 

'  CC.  ee.  41.  Annotationee  Aurea  in  pradpua  ae  difieiliora  eaerm  Senpturee 
loea  auctore  Oulielmo  Estio.  Colonifls  Agrippinao,  1622. 
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P.  4.  —  3.  WMtaker  de  Ecclesia  contra  Bellannin.  |  4^  |  ^  Dean  Sing. 
8.  Sam.  Wardi  Gratia  discriminans.  |  4".' 
t33.  Becaoi  lib.  4.  de  Eepnbl.  Ecclesiast.  contra  Spalat.  |  4''.' 
(M":  FuUerton  hath  it  still.) 
6. — 17»  Theodoret.  in  Pentateuch,  et  Judic,  OracL  \  If, 
36.  Biblia  Latina.  Antuerp.    1572.   (M^  Nugent.) 

O.  \,—lS,  Prophetic  ae  Revelationen,  \  Paris.  1523,   !f, 

3.  —  1.  Casauboni  epist?  ad  Front.  Duceenm.  |  4°> 

21.  Pulk.  in  Apocalyps.  |  4».*  |  , 

22.  Brightman  in  Apocalyps.  |  4°.«     )  ^'^^^  ^®"^®'- 

4.  —  6,  JRosweffdi  retaliatio  contra  Casauban,  |  <?'.* 

7.  JSfusd.  Anticapellm,  \  ^.' 

10,  Sohnij  Operum  tamus  -^"^  I  ^«  )  t^t^  -r     .      u 

11,  Ejusd,  tomus  2^  \  S','^  j  ^'  -^^^• 

5.— 19.  Bob.  Coci  Censura  Patnim.    4^"  (w**^  D'^r  DonoUan.)" 
tl5.  Ignatij  epist.  Graecolatin.   Antuerp.  1566.  8**.**    Quaere. 

1  Fraleetumet  d$  JEeelesia.    Ed.  J.  AllenBon,  Cantab.,  1599. 

s  CC.  k.  46.    Londiiii.  1626. 

3  DD.  o.  62  (H.  h.  33).  Moguntias,  1618.  *'  Spalat."  is  Marcus  Antonius  de 
Domiius,  Archbishop  of  Spalato.  The  copy  at  H.  h.  33  has  the  names  of  two 
former  owners,  tije.  :  **  Thomas  Moigne  Lo.  Bishop  of  Eilmore  and  Ardagh  [1612- 
1629],"  and  "  Jacobi  Usserij." 

*  F.  11.  9.  Isaaci  Casauboni  Ad  Frontonem  Dueaum  S,  J,  Theologum  Spistola; 
in  qua  de  Apologia  diueritur  e<tmmuni  Jeauitarum  nomine  ante  aliquot  menaet  Ltttetia 
Parinamm  edita.  Londini,  1611. 

9  BB.  k.  19  (P.  hh.  41).    Londini,  1673. 

*  BB.  k.  17.  Apoeahfpsie  Apoealypteoe.  Id  ett  Apoealypsie  B.  Johannis  analysi 
€t  teholiit  iUuetrata  .  .  .  per  Thomam  Brightmannum.   Francofurti,  1609. 

^  The  grandson  of  Archbishop  Henry  Ussher,  and  thus  first  cousin  once  removed 
of  Archbishop  James  Ussher.   See  Usaher's  Worksy  vol.  i.,  App.,  p.  vi. 

*  DD.  0. 66.  Lex  talionis  xn.  Tabularum  Cardinali  Baronio  db  Itaaeo  Casauhono 
dicta:  JZ^^a/uM/tf  Heriberto  Ros-weydo.    Antverpia,  1614. 

*  Anti-Capellut,  eive  explotio  naeniarum  laeoH  CapeUi  quae  funeri  laaaei 
Ctttauboni  ad  legem  xn.  tabularum  in  vindiciia  euie  aecinuit Antverpiss,  1619. 

^<»  CC.  11. 19,  20.  Sigenss  NasBOviorum,  1598;  Herbomeo  Nassoviorum,  1591. 

"  0»rr.  e  Baylie. 

^'  Ceneura  quonmdam  acriptorumf  qua  iub  notninibue  eanetorum  et  veterum  auetorwn 
aponHJUiii  .  .  .  eitari  eolent,  .  .  .  Londini,  1614. 

"  Margaret  Ussher,  grand-daughter  of  Archbishop  Henry  Ussher,  married  the 
Bev.  Edward  DonneUn,  D.D.,  who  may  be  the  person  here  mentioned.  Cf. 
iiote  ^  above,  and  below  p.  224,  note  >. 

'*  BB.  gg.  38.  This  little  volume  has  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
history  of  early  Christian  literature.     At  the  beginning  is  written,  in  Ussher's 
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0.  b.—22.  Collatio  Carthag.  d  Papirio  Massono  edit  \  S'.^ 
iO.  Jo.  Molanus  de  Imaginum  tMti.  |  8^} 

H.  l,—\b.  Kaban.  Maur.  de  Institut.  dericorum.  |  8°  (Mf  Fitz-Girald.)* 
2. — 18.  Theodoreti  Sermones  de  Provident  Qracolat  \  S'.* 
6.  —  2.  Stapleton  in  Let  2, ad  Corinth.  \  ^  {Antidoty  {IfBailge) 
(^  24>  Teetamentum  Oraeum,  \  Paris.  16Ji.9. 

I.  1.  —  1.  -^gidij  de  Co[ ]    reap,  de  absolutione  moribundi,  etc. 

I  Antuerp.  1625.  8^ 
14.  Ezpositio  quaedam  in  epist.  ad  Corinth.  |  B"". 
tr  25.  Heamij  (?)    legatio    ad     Indos.    (lent    8f  John    Clot- 
worthy.)*  Qnsere. 
39.  Collationis  Carthag.  historia  per  Balduinum.  \  8^? 
3.  —  8.  Optaiusy  Zeida  editus.  an.  1613.    8".  \ 
13.  Dan€Bus  in  Symbol.   Apostohr.  \  8^^ 
t*16.  Annachani  Bef ensorium  Cnratorum.  I  Faria.  1625.    8V(8ee 
James  Nugent.)*® 


handy  *'  Collat.  [cum]  yetere  [.  .  .]ne  MS.  [ex  bi]bliotheca  Collegii  Caiani 
CantabrigiflB:  [.  .  .]  qusB  [  ]  inclusa  [sunt]  omnia  aberant."  See  Lightfoot's 
Ignatiutf  toI.  i.,  pp.  76,  80  sq.  Ligbtfoot  does  not  appear  to  haye  known  this 
volume.  Ussher  seems  to  have  taken  it  with  him  to  England  in  1640.  See 
below,  p.  260,  note  *. 

1  (£.  mm.  37).  Oeata  eollatUmit  Carthagini  habitm  Honorii  Cknar%9  iuuu  inter 
Caiholieot  ei  Donatistas  ....  1696.     Has  the  early  press-mark,  T.  3.  3.  22.(P) 

'  (FF.  00. 16).  Depieturit  et  imaginibus  saeris  liber  unut. . . .  IjOTanii,  1670. 
Ussher's  copy,  of  an  edition  published  at  Sedan,  was  sent  to  him  in  June,  1636. 
Works,  xvi.,  p.  526. 

'  A  Mr.  Fitzgerald  carried  a  letter  from  Frimate  Ussher  to  Bedell,  then  ProYOst 
of  Trinity  College,  in  1629;  another  (for  he  can  hardly  haye  been  the  same)  was 
appointed  to  a  scholarship  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  his  recommendation,  in 
1661.     Works,  xyi.,  pp.  602,  sq.  568.  «  BB.  gg.  26.     Tigori,  1646. 

'  DD.  p.  27  (£.  mm.  42).  Aniidota  apostoliea  contra  nosiri  temporis  htsrtses. 
In  duas  B.  Fauli  Epistolas  ad  Corinth.     Tomus  iii.    Antyerpis,  1698. 

*  The  first  Lord  Massereene,  a  well-known  Irish  landlord  and  a  strong  Puritan. 
See  the  Lietumary  of  National  Biography,  yol.  xi.,  p.  126. 

^  DD.  n.  35.  *'  £x  rerum  ecclesiasticarum  commentariis  Fran.  Balduini.'^ 
Parisiis,  1566.    This  yolume  has  a  marginal  note  in  XJssher's  hand. 

8  BB.  m.  44  (title  page  mutilated). 

>  Press  A.  2.  16.  Riehardi  [Fitz Ralph"]  Archiepiseopi  Armaehani  . . .  DefsH' 
sorium  Ouratorum  adveraua  eos  gtti  prxviUgiatos  se  dieunt  habitum  Avenione  in 
consistorio  coram  D.  Fapa  Innoeentio  6.  .  .  .  anno  Christi  1357.  Parisiis,  1625. 
This  very  rare  yolume  once  belonged  '*  k  I'Egl.  de  Paris." 

10  James  Nugent  became  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  entered  the  priesthood,  but 
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I.  8. — 18.  Pithai  glosiorium,  et  Hieron.  de  hareaib,  \  5".* 

S5,  Georgij  Casiandri  Ordo  Bomanu9.  \  8*.^ 

4.-t21 .  Leonis  X.  et  FranciBci  I.  concordat,  etc.  cum  plurib.  aKJB.  |  8*. 

5. — t^-  Hugo  GrotiuB  de  veritate  religionis.  |  12®.  (Dean  Sing.) 

K.  l.—13{y).  Jo.  Iktnetij  Chronologia.  fol}    {Mr Fullerton,) 
17,  Petravius  de  doctr{^. . .] 

2.  —  9.  Messmgham  de  Sanctis  Hibemice.  fol.*     (Lo.  of  Derrye.)* 

3.  —  6.  Lansbergij  FrogymnaBmata  Astronomice  restitutae.  |  4°.' 

IS.  Alphahetum  artif{^. . . .] 

17.  Scip.  Claramontij  Anti-tycho.   4°.'    (lent  to  M^Hamond.)^ 
19.  Jnvenalis  et  PersinB.   4*.' 
4. — 21.  LudoT.  de  Dieu  Grammatica  Hebrsea  et  Compend.  Ea- 
dicnm. 


about  the  end  of  1629  he  left  the  Church  of  Borne,  probably  under  U8sher*8 
influence.     Worktf  xvi.,  pp.  608-611. 

^  BB.  m.  2.  A  Tolume  of  tracts  containing:  (1)  Aritiew  de  L$gi8  IHvinm  ex 
Hehraica  lingua  in  Oraeam  tranalatione  .  .  .  historia  .  .  .  edita  ab  Eldano  de 
Parchun  Obotrita.  Francofurti,  1610.  (2)  Franeitei  IHihai  Olosearium  in  eapitula 
Caroli  magni  et  Zudoviei  pii  ab  Ansegiao  Abbate  et  Benedicto  Levitt  coUecta. 
Pariiiifl,  1603.  (3)  Saneti  Hieronymi  Stridonieneie  Indiculis  de  h^Breaibua 
TtuUeorum  .  .  •  cur&  Gl.  Menardi.  LutetisB  Parisiorum,  1617.  There  are  notes  in 
Ussher's  hand  throughout  the  Tolume. 

'  BB.  o.  6.  Coloniie,  1661.  Notes  in  Ussher's  hand.  With  the  Ordo  is  bound 
another  liturgical  work  by  Cassander.  There  is  another  copy,  of  the  Ordo  only, 
at(C.n.)  1. 

'  DD.  bb.  34.  Chrcnologia :  hoe  est  omnium  temporum  et  annorum  ab  initio 
mtmdi  uegue  ad  annum  a  nato  Chritto  md.  lii  in  prima  editione  ab  auetore  dedueta  : 
pott  ab  eodem  reeognita,  aueta  et  in  annum  1666.  Indegue  tandem  ab  aliie  in  hune 
usque  annum  praMentem  1678  producta  eomputatio  .  .  .  autore  loanne  Funccio. 
WitebergSB,  1678. 

*  DD.  d.  30  (V.  g.  17).  FUnriUgium  Sanctorum  seu  vita  et  acta  tanetorum 
Hibemiee.    Parisiis,  1624. 

»  John  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry  (1634-1660). 

*  ££.  g.  68,  No.  4.  Liber  t.  ])e  motu  solie,  Middelburgi,  1619.  Now  (but  ap- 
parently not  originally)  bound  with  three  other  tracts,  two  of  which  have  notes  in 
Usaher'a  hand. 

^  Aniityeho  in  qua  contra  Tyehonem  Brake  .  .  .  demonstratur  eometae  eue 
tubbmttres  non  eoelestet.   Tenetiis,  1621. 

^  If  this  was  Henry  Hammond,  and  if  (as  I  shall  endeayour  to  prove)  the 
library  to  which  our  lists  refer  was  that  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  these  remarkable 
men  must  have  become  acquainted  with  one  another  at  an  earlier  date  than  appears 
to  have  been  hitherto  supposed.    See  Ussher's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  232. 

»  B.  00.  66.     HanoYie,  1603.    Belonged  to  <'  Boger  Twysden." 
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L.  1.  —  3.  fol. 

4.  fol. 

9.  fol 

13.  fol. 

15.  fol 

16.  fol 
18.  fol 

S.  —  3.  Dan.   Chamieri   Controversiarum  tomus   3^    de    peccato 

JuBtificaf  hominis  (?),  Merito.»     (Mf  Nugent.) 
3.  —  8.  Claudianus  cum  tiotis  Barthij.  \  8* 

X.  1.  —  6.  Arrianus  de  Vitd  Alexandi  (sic),  Oracolatin,  fol* 
0:3-  17.  Ptolemai  Geographiay  EofM.    1490.  fol* 

V.  1. — t^-  ^anc.  Lichetus  in  lihros  Sententiarum.  fol^  (Jamee  Nugent.) 
23.  Ja.  Christmanni  Theoria  Lun€B.  fol^ 
S.  —  5.  Onuphrius  de  Roman.  Principus.  (sic)  fol* 

9,  Salmasius  et  Caaaubonus  in  JSistoria  Attyusta  script.  \  fol. 
8.— 14.  Mollerus  in  Psalmos.  |  fol.'    (M^  Puttock.) 

11.  Zanchij  Operum,  tomus  1.  2.  3  Dunkin  Duchi  Dunkin 

12.  TomusU.et6. 


^13.  Tomus  6         |lent  to  MfTraTors* 
tl4.  Tomus  7.  et  8)      Dunkin. 


see  B  of  Down*  for 
Commentaries  on  y* 
episHes 
James  Nugent. 


^  66.  dd.  13.  The  title  of  Tom.  i.  is  Panttratia  Catholics,  tive  controverautrum 
de  religicne  adveraun  pont\/Ui(u  corpus  .  .  .  6eneT8B,  1626.  Tom.  iii.  substitates 
for  Hve  etc.,  Tomut  tertiua  de  hotnine  corrupto  et  ifuiaurato. 

'  EE.  b.  4.     Arrianni  {qui  alter  Xenophon  voeatuafuit)  De  expidit.  Alex.  m«gni 
hietoriarum  libri  rui.,  ex  Bonavent.   Vuleanii  Brug.  noua  interpretatione   .  . 
Alexandri  vita^  ex  Flut.  eiusdem  Libri  ii.  .  .  .    [Parisiis],  1676. 

>  DD.  fia.  10. 

*  CC.  d.  32  (£.  b.  17).  Beyerendiasimi  P.  F.  Francisci  Leucbetti  .  .  .  in  Joan 
Bufu  8eo.  iuper  primo.  teeundo.  terixo  [Petri  Lombardi  Sententiarum]  et  quodUhetme 
elarissima  eomentaria  {dc)  .  .  .    ParisuB,  1624.  *£E.  ee.  11.  a.d.  1611 

*  EE.  d.  4.     Onuphrii  Pafwinii  Bonuinorum  prineipum  et  eorum  quorum  maximt 
in  Italia  imperia  fuerunt  libri  mi,      Biusdem  de  eomitiie  imperateriia  liber  .  . 
Baailee,  1668. 

^  Enarrati&nit PealmorumDavidie^expreeleetienibue  D.  HenriciMoUeri...  6eiieT» 
^  Perhaps  Joseph  Trayers,  husband  of  Dorothy  Uisher,  grand-daughter  of 
Primate  Hemy  Usaher.    See  Dasher's  Worker  toI.  i.»  App.,  p.  vii. 

*  Henry  Leslie. 
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fol.  9r. 
Z[ ]  Scriptares  d  Rigdltio(^)  editi  \  If^ 

0.  8.  —  8:r  7.  Tremellij  Biblia  |  fol. 

9.  SerariuB  in  Reg.  et  Paralipomen.    fol} 
16.  Homilise  diyersoram  Fatmm.  |  Basil.  1516.  fol. 

18.  Simonis  de  Cremona  Fostilla  in  epist.  Dominical.  |  1484.  fol. 

P.  8.  —  6.  H^.  Goltzij  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum,  \  fol} 

Q.  1. — 19,  Constawtini  Porphyrogenneta  Opera  GraeokU.  |  5*. 
f  24.  Jo.  Bnxtorfij  ThesanroB  GhrammaticuB.  |  8^. 

B.  1. — 10.  licetius  de  Lucemis*  |  D.  Arthure 

2.  —  1.  lipsij    Electa'  et  Canteri'  yarisB   lectiones:    et  Erasmi 
lingua  I  lent  my  Lo.  of  Kilnemeka.'' 
8.  Petri  Malthai  Continuaiio  Decretal.  \  Franeof.  1590. 

19.  Kepleri   Logarithmic    et    JSgperaspistes    contra    Seipionis 

Claramontij  Anti-tychonem.^  {lent  S^  Henry  Bourgchier* 
hut  had  hack  againe.) 
29.  Adamnanus  de  Situ  terra  Sancta.  \  4^".^^ 


i  Written  at  the  top  of  the  page.  The  space  helow  is  occupied  with  the  essay 
<<De  Amore,"  mentioned  ahore,  p.  216. 

2  BB.  hh.  14.  MoguntiiB,  1617.  Serarius  had  a  faculty  for  getting  lost.  A 
copy  vhich  Ussher  had  lent  to  some  one  was  mislaid,  and  a  new  one  procured  to 
replace  it,  in  1620.     Worka,  xyi.,  p.  373. 

'  ££.  a.  12.    Antverpie,  1618.    A  quarto  Tolume,  hut  of  small  folio  size. 

^  (SS.  m.  51).  Fortunius  licetus  De  Lueemis  antiquorum  reeonditia  lihh, 
quatuor.    Yenetiis,  1621. 

*  A  rare  hook.  There  is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The  title, 
as  giyen  in  the  B.  M.  Catalogue,  is  *' Justi  Lipsii  Eleetorum  Liber  L  In  quo 
printer  eenauraa,  varif  priaei  ritue.    Antvezpis,  1580.    80." 

*  Qy.  Cauteri. 

7  So  the  word  appears  to  read,  both  here  and  in  the  fourth  list.  But  no  such 
place-name  is  Imown  to  me. 

B  ££.  k.  56.  A  volume  containing :  (1)  Joliannis  Kepleri  Chiliaa  Logarilh- 
montm  ad  toiidem  numeroa  rotundoa  .  .  .  Marpurgi,  1624.  (2)  Tyehonia  Brahei 
Ihm  Mfperaapiatea  adveraua  Seipionia  Claranumtii  .  .  .  Anti-tyehonemf  in  aciem 
produetua  k  Joanne  Keplero  .  .  .    Francofurti,  1626. 

*  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1601 ;  became  Lord  Bath  in  1636.  He  was  a 
benefactor  of  his  College,  and  a  constant  correspondent  of  Ussher. 

^0  E£.  i.  50.    IngolstMii,  1619. 
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R.  4.  —  7.  AlanuB  redivivuB,  per  Andr.  CoppenBtein.     8*.>   (lent,  I 
think,  unto  my  nephew  Jones.)* 
16,  Nicephori  C  P.  Chroniean  Oracolaiin:  \  8*. 

S.  1.  —  5.  4« 

2. — 15.  Chrisfmannus  in  Alfraganum.  \  8*.* 
19    Caidanus  de  Subtilitate.  |  8^' 
iS6.  Ox<m.  Aeadem.  Parentalin  Jaeoho  R.  etc.  \  If} 

T.  1.— 16.  8- 

2. — 19.  Nicephori  Blemmyd^t  Epitome  Physic.  Greec.  8*.  \  • 
3.-fl8.  Nathan.  Caipentaiij  Philosophia  libera.  |  8V  (my  nephew 
Jones) 

^^ 29.) 

on  [«^03()phi  Antiquitates.    8^    lent  Arland  Ussher. 

6. — t^*  Edwardi  Didoclavij  Confutatio  Paneneseos  Tileni.  et 
Hieron,  Philadelph.  contra  Spotswood.*  |  8°  (sayd  to  be 
lent  at  y*  CoUedge.) 


1  BB.  o.  35.  B.  AlaHua  de  Jtupe  redivivut  de  FaalUrio  teu  rosario  Christi  ae 
Maria  :  eitudemque  Fratemitate  rotariaf  auctore  B.  P.  F.  loaime  Andrea  Goppen- 
stein.  Mogundae,  1624.  Bound  with  QuotUibetum  Coloniense  de  fratemitate  s. 
Rosarii  B.  V.  Maria  auetore  Jt.  P.  F.  Miehaele  ab  InttUie  .  .  .  reproductum  ab 
R.  P.  F.  loanne  Andrea  Coppenstein.     ColoniaB,  1824. 

3  Probably  a  son  of  Dr.  Lewis  Jones,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  who  married  Ussher* s 
sister,  Mabel.  The  note  is  in  Ussher's  hand.  *'  Nephew  Jones"  is  mentioned  by 
Ussher  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter.  Workt^  xvi.,  p.  297.  Perhaps  he  ia  the 
Mr.  Joanes  who  examined  Syriac  type  for  Ussher,  in  1637.  Ib.^  p.  29.  Compare 
below,  p.  264,  note  '. 

s  L.  nn.  53.  Muhamedis  Alfragani  Arabia  Chronologiea  et  attronomiea  elementa 
....  authore  M.  Jacobo  Christmanno.    Francofurti,  1618. 

*  L.  n.  23.     Hieronymi  Cardani  De  subtilitate  libri  xxi,  .  .  .    Lugduni,  1580. 
^  DD.  hh.  56  contains  various  tracts,  the  first  of  which  is  Oxonienis  Academies 

parentalia.    Saeratiaaimm  memaria  ....  Jaeobi  .  .  .  dieata.    Oxonias,  1625.     It  is 
found  also  at  (P.  mm.  37). 

*  £E.  ii.  48.     Ed.  Johannes  Wegelinus.  Augustas  Vindelicorum,  1605. 
^  EE.  kk.  13.    Authore  N.  C.  Cosmopolitano.    Francofurti,  1621. 

^  BB.  kk.  31 .  A  Itare  Lamaaeenum  eeu  politia  eeeleaia  Anglieana  obtruaa  eeeleaim 
Seotieana  a  formalista  quodam  delineata  iUuatrata  .  .  .  opera  Edwardi  Didoclayii 
[=  David  Calderwood].  cvi  locia  auia  interaerta  Confutatio  Faraneaeoa  Tileni  ad 
Seotoa  .  .  .  et  adjecta  epiatola  Hieronymi  Philadelphi  de  regimine  eecleaia  Seotieana. 
muaque  Vindieia  contra  calumniaa  lohannia  Spotauodi  Fani  Andrea  paeudoarehi^ 
epiaeopo  per  anonymum,  1623. 
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2.-32,  Ephemeridei.    8^. 

8.  —  8.  Baronius  de  Ente  et  essentia.  8^   (Lo.  of  Aidagh.) 

t40.  Jacobus  Martinus  de  prima  generatione.  8°  *  (nephew  Jones.) 
J^6,  Gemini  elementa  Astronomic  Cfraeolatin,  \  8". 
4.-t4^.  Florentij  Wigomiensis  Chronieon.   If  '  {sent  to  Voisiwy 


Third  Zist.—fol.  9r.* 

Kecensio  Librorom  facta  anno 
1639(?).»  die  22  Aprilis. 

Desnnt  in  A  1. 

1.  Mai]  Concord.  Hebr.  To.l. 

2.  Tom.  2^."« 

3.  Tom.  3^  y    D.  Boate.' 

4.  Tom.  4*»» 
6.  Pagnini  Lexicon  Hebr.* 

Concilia  Latin.  Merlini.   To.f^etS^^ 

Desnnt  in  AS. 

8.  La  Bigne  Tom.  7""*  et  oetavus 

9.  JSiusdem  Tomi  noni  pars  prima 
11.  Eiusdem  Tom.  ICT"^  et  11"^"^ 
U.  Eiusdem  Tom.  13^  iJ^T'"^ 

1  Jacobi  Martini  Sooti  De  prima  aimplieium  et  eoneretorum  generaiione  .  .  . 
diepuiatio.    Cantabrigiffiy  1684. 

'  DD.  ii.  63.    Londini,  1592.    Has  notee  in  Ussher's  hand. 

'  Probably  Gerard  John  Yoea,  to  whom  Uaaher  dedicated  more  than  one  of 
his  books. 

*  The  hand  of  this  list  is  different  from  that  of  the  preceding. 

»  Altered  from  1634(P). 

^  £E.  aa.  2  (SS.  aa.  22).  Thesaurus  lingua  sancta  sive  lexicon  Hehraiemi* 
Lugduni,  1677.     (FF.  cc.  19 :  Colonise  AUobrogum,  1614). 

^  Dr.  Arnold  Boate,  a  Dntchman,  who  lived  in  Dublin.  He  corresponded  much 
with  Usaher.  Works^  i.,  267,  x^ passim,  Carr's  Life  and  Times  of  Ussher,  p.  363. 
This  note  has  been  added  by  the  writer  of  the  fourth  list. 

9  CC.  aa.  6.    Paris,  1624. 

*BB.  cc.  8,  9,  11,  14.  De  la  Bigne's  Magna  Bibliotheea  veterum  Fatrum: 
Coloniae  Agrippine,  1618.  In  this  copy  the  yolumes  are  arranged  by  the  binder  so 
OS  exactly  to  agree  with  the  description  in  the  list. 
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In  A  8  deest  desunt 

5.  CyriUi  Alexandrin,  ^istoUs  Tom,  V^  et  secundum 

Al.    A3.    A6(?). 

In  A4. 

In  A5. 

1(?).  Baronij  Martyrologinm.* 

11.  Bzoyij  Gontinnatio  in  Baroniiun  Tom.  16''* ' 
rPet  Opmeeri  Chronogr.     To.  1— 

^*  ILaurenti.  Beyerlenck.     Tom  2^."» ' 

Bl. 

BS. 

Epiphanij  Tom.  2^ 

12.  Eusebij  Famphili  Chron.  1.  2  cum  notifi  Scaligeri* 
15.  Joannis  Christopher.  Hist.  Eccles.  gnecoL' 

B8. 

4.  Nicephori  Callisti  histor.  lib.  18.  et  histor  tripar.  lib  12.' 

6.  Concordant.  Bibl. 

8.  Tertidlianus  cum  notis  Zudovici.'' 
10.  Csecilij  Cypriani  To  1.  2  et  8"?  cum  notis  Pamelij. 

13.  Anton.  Agelius  in  peal,  et  cantic.  divin.' 


1  C.  d.  16.    Romae,  1586  (C.f .  22.    Venetiis,  1697:  old  press-mark  T.  11. 12. 16). 

»  DD.  a.  2C.     A.D.  1624. 

'  DD.  bb.  31.  Opus  Chronographicum  orbis  univerti  a  mundi  exordia  utque  ad 
annum  1611  ,  ,  ,  in  duos  tomos  divisum.  Prior  auctore  Petro  Opmeero  .... 
posterior  auctore  Laurentio  Beyerlinck  .  • .  AntyezpiiBy  1611.  The  two  YolumeB 
are  bound  in  one,  as  indicated  in  our  list. 

^  DD.  bb.  8  (MM.  d.  19).  Lugduni  Batayorum,  1606.  In  the  margins  there 
are  some  notes  in  Ussber^s  hand. 

^  Cbristophorson's  Historic  ecelesiastica  scriptores  OraH.  Sereral  copies  of 
different  editions  are  now  in  Trinity  College,  yiz. :  G.  a.  21.  GolonisB  Allobrogum» 
1612;  G.  c.  31.  Golonite  Agrippinae,  1581  (both  fol.) ;  and  (G.  n.  37),  Lovanii, 
1569.  8« :  old  press-mark,  T.  2.  8.  8.  The  books  in  B  3,  and  therefore  probably 
those  in  B  2,  appear  to  have  been  fol. :  see  second  list. 

«  DD.  b.  14  :  Francofurt.,  1588  (HH.  d.  32 :  Parisiis,  1562).  This  edition  of 
Nicephorus,  and  of  the  Historia  Tripartita  of  Gassiodorus,  bears  the  name  of 
Joannes  Langus.  "^  BB.  dd.  19.    LutetisD  Parisiorum,  1624. 

^  BB.  a.  24.  Antonii  Agellii  Commentarii  in  Fsaltnos  et  in  Divini  OJScii 
cantieis.    Parisiis,  1611. 
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fol.  9y. 

B4. 

I  ApoBtol.  Condi,  yetemm  decreta  grsBcol. 
'  llgnatij  Epistol.  12.  grsecolat.cmn  qmbusdam  aHjsScriptoribusJ 
14.  Zach.  Vrsini  Tractat.  Theolog." 

B6 


CI. 

6*~  deest,  ctdus  nomen  catalogo  non  inscribitur 

7.  melch.  Gk)lda8t  de  reg.  pol.  et  eccless.  Bom.  monarch.  To.  3"f 

8.  deest  cnius  nomen  etiam  catalogo  non  inscribitur 
jFlacci  Albini  opera 

'IPanlini  Aqnilienfiis  Patriarch,  lib.  3.* 

C2. 

1.  Mich.  Ohisler.  in  Jerim.     To.  1"?"*  * 
4.  Clement.  Alex.  Stromat.  gnecolat.  ab  Heinsio " 
jNicolai  Harpsfeild  hist :  Ecdes.  Anglican. 
'  lEdmiin.  Campion  de  divortio  Henrici  S''^ ' 


^  DD.  dd.  13 :  a.d.  1560  (D.  d.  1 :  a.d.  1559).  Theologonm  aliquot  Grtteorum 
vtUrum  orthodcxorum  libri  GraH  H  iidem  Latinitate  donati, 

»  CC.  e.  19.    Neufltadii  Palatinoruxn,  1684  (F.  c.  21 :  i*.,  1689). 

*  CC.  bb.  27.  Folitiea  Imperialia  nve  diseuraua  poliiieif  acta  publiea  et  traetattu 
gmtraUs  .  .  .  ex  bibliotheea  .  .  .  Melchioiis  Ooldasti.  Francofiirti,  1614.  (H.  e.  8. 
Moitarehia  S,  Eomani  Imperii,  aive  traetattu  de  iuritdieiUme  itnperiali  seu  regia  ^ 
ptntyieia  teu  saeerdotali  ....    HanoTiie,  1611). 

^  CC.  c.  21.  B.  Flaeei  Albini  teu  Akhwini  .  .  .  opera.  .  .  .  Aeeeatire 
B.  FauUni  Aquileiemia  Fatriareha  contra  Felieem  UrgeL  Epise.  libri  Hi.  .  .  . 
diHgentia  Andres  Queicetani.    LutetiaD  Faiiaiorum,  1617. 

^  BB.  aa.  14.  MichaeliB  Ohislerii  in  Jeremiam  eommentarii.  Item  in  Barueh 
et  brevet  D.  lo.  Ckrytott,  in  leremiam  explanationet,  ^  oeto  Origenit  homilia  .  .  . 
Tomut  Frimut,    Lugduni,  1623. 

•  BB.  £F.  8  (C.  dd.  3).  Lugduni  Batayomm,  1616  (LL.  d.  12.  Lutetiee,  1629). 
Thifl  is  an  edition  of  the  Worles  of  Clement :  but  of  course  the  Stromata  occupy  a 
large  part  of  it. 

^  DD.  c.  21.     Edited  by  Richard  Gibbon.    Duaci,  1622. 

&.I.A.  PBOC.,  SEB.  ni.,  VOL.  YI.  B 
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03. 

4.  BeUarmini  opnBCiila  torn.  6*~  et  6*"  ' 

C4. 

05. 

1.  ChiyBOBt.  HenriqueB  fasciculi  Sanctor  CistercienB.' 

10.  Andreas  Massius  in  Josua' 

Dl. 

DS. 

11.  Francisci  Mason  vindicise  Ecdes.  Anglican.^ 

13.  Rabbi  David  Eimcbj  in  Psalmos 

14.  Isaaci  Casauboni  exercit  16  de  saeris ' 

15.  BaptLstaB  Yeneti  Specnlnm.' 
17.  Bernhard  de  Breydenbach.^ 

D3. 

D4. 

rMath  Cantacozen.  in  Canticum  com  notis  Vincent.  Rich. 
'  (Euseb.  Caesar,  in  cantioam  ^ 
9.  Onuphrij  Panuini  Epitome  Fontif.^ 
1 0.  Math.  Farkeri  de  antiq.  eccles.  brit.  et  privileg.  Eccles.  Cantoar  ^° 

1  GG.  cc.  4(P).     Coloniffi  Agrippms,  1617.  | 

2  Faacieulut  sanctorum  ordinis  Cutereiensium,  eomplehem  aaeetantm  elaru$ma 
getta.  .  .  .     Golonias  AgrippiiUD,  1631. 

3  BB.  e.  36.  loaua  Imperatoria  Sittoria  iUuttrata  atque  esplieata  ab  Andrea 
Masio.    AntyerpisB,  1674. 

*  BB.  nn.  4.  Editio  seeunda  ...  ear  idiomate  Anglieano  traduetum,  et  kettle* 
iaium  ab  ipso  authore.  .  .  .     Londini,  1638. 

^  Isaaci  Casauboni  D$  rebut  taeris  et  eeeleaiaetieie,  . .  .    Londini,  1615. 

<  DD.  d.  20.  Speculum  fratum  Carmelitarum  nouiter  impreeeum  [''per  Be- 
uerendum  Sacne  theologiss  magistrum  baptistam  uenetum  de  cathaneis  eiusdeni 
saori  ordinis  magna  cum  diligentia  emendatum  anno  domini  m.cccccTiL  zz.  chal. 
apiilifl."] 

^  DD.  b.  32.  Sanctorum  peregrxnationum  in  montem  Sgon  ad  venerandum 
Chrieti  aepulchrum  in  Jerusalem,  atque  in  montem  Synai  ad  divam  virginem  et 
martirem  Katherinam  opueeulum.     Moguntiffi,  1486  (Feb.  6). 

8  BB.  0.  20.    RomsB,  1624.     ("  Rich."  =  "  Richard  "). 

»  DD.  d.  26.    Yenetiis,  1667.  ^o  DD.  c.  24  (G.  d.  19).    Hanovi»,  1606. 
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D6.    • 

10.  Jo.  Cantacnzeni  Christ  assertio  ^ 

11.  Historia  Banctomm 

1 3.  Cassiodor  senator  in  psal.' 
15.  J.  Capgravij  legend.  Angl.' 
21.  Leonis  primi  sermones 
jEnsebij  histor  Ecdes. 
'  IBeda  hist  ecdes.  gent  Ang. 

Bl. 

2.  Conrad.  Kircheri  concord  yet.  test.  Hebraicognec.  pars  1°?* 

3.  Eiusdem  pars  secunda' 

8.  David  Parens  in  1"^  ad  Corinth. 
21.  Tho  Cantuar  mart,  yita  et  processns.' 

BS. 

2.  Jacobi  Capelli  vindidse  pro  Casanbon.' 

3.  Einsdem  historia  sacra.' 

17.  Andr.  Biyetos  in  Psal :  prophet' 

18.  Idem  in  Hoseam,  et  Isaiam.* 
Origenis  philocalia  grsecol. 

23.  •  Zacharias  de  mundi  opifido 
.Etcet.** 

^  BB.  nn.  18.  Chiisdaiue  reUgioms  aoerriini  propugnatoris  D.  loannis  Canta- 
ciueni  Impemtoris  GonBtantinopolitaiii  ....  contra  Saracmarum  hareaimf  pro 
Ckrutiana  religume  Apologia  Hi,  Siaudem  contra  Mahomstem  Orationes  iiii,  .  .  . 
BaailiaB,  1543  (title  page  miaamg).  ^  BB.  bb.  24.    BadUsD,  1491. 

3  B.  dd.  35.  '<£xplidt  (Noua  legeda  anglie).  impressa  lodonias:  !  domo 
Winadi  de  Worde :  comoratifl  ad  signik  boUb  :  in  uico  nucupato  (the  flete  strete). 
Anno  iSl  MOCCCOXYi.  zzyij.  die  Februarij.*' 

*  CC.  f.  16y  17.  Concordantia  veteric  tettamenti  OrmetB,  Ebraic  vocibus  re» 
tpondenUs  xoKbxfin^'^^^*    Francofurti,  1607. 

*  DD.  e.  14.  Parifiiifl,  1495,  2  ApriL  The  life  of  St.  Thomas,  knovn  as  the 
QoadiiloguB.  With  it  is  another  treatiae,  Bertrandus,  De  jurisdietione  £eclctu». 
There  are  notes  in  UsBher's  hand. 

*  BB.  nn.  19.    Franodurti,  1619.     (Bound  with  another  tract  by  Capellus). 

'  DD.  k.  84  CM.  f .  13— with  ngnature,  "  James  Usher,  S.8.T.D.»')  (PP.  nn.  70). 
Hutoria  tacra  et  exotica  ab  Adamo  wque  ad  Auguatum  .  .  .  Sedani,  1613. 

*  CG.  ee.  45.  Commentariue  in  Faalmorum  propheticorum,  de  mtftteriie  evan- 
gdieia,  deeadem  eeUetam.    Logduni  Batayorum,  1626. 

'  CC.  ee.  46.     Com.  in  Hoteam  .  .  .   Aeeeatit  explieaiio  cap*  liii  Eaaia  propheta. 
Logduni  Batayonun,  1625.     Usaher's  anns  are  stamped  on  the  coyer. 
^^  BB.  i.  10.    Operft  et  studio  To.  Tarini.     Parisiis,  1619. 

B  2 
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B3. 

16.  ^Nich  Grevinchouij  Apologia 

]  JoanniB  Wcnbomgaid :  resp.  ad  feet,  aliommque  opera  ^ 
17. 1  Joan.  Arnold!  Gorvini  responsio  ^d  Bogerman.  pars  1°^  ' 
20.  Remonstrant,  reap,  ad  contraremonstr.' 
24.  Tileni,  et  Cameronis  collat.  de  gratia  et  Liber.  Arbit/ 

Joan.  Drufiij  fragm.  in  yet  Test. 
25.-  Nicolai  Ores  de  incremento  Eyangelij  ab  an.  1517. 

.Tamovij  exercitat  Bibl  • 
26.  Jo.  Yossij  lib.  7  de  controyer.  Pelagian.* 

B4. 

6.  David.  Hoescbelij  edit,  eclog.  Legation,  et  excerptorium  a.  I. 
Diodor.  Siculi  amis,  grsec.^ 
(Petrw  Bertius  de  Apostaeia 
'  \Uryeiu9  Puteanus  in  Casauban  ad  Front  Duc€ntm ' 

^  DD.  0.  32.  A  volaine  of  tracts,  contaimng :  (1 )  Nicolai  Oreyinchovii  Apologia 
publiea  otprivata,  hoe  eat,  Abeiertio  ealumniarum  Adrian*  Smouty,  .  .  Boterdami, 
[1617].  (2)  Ioan.yyt6nbogardi  Betponeio  ad  ea  qute  illi  epedatim  impegit  Homm%M9 
.  .  .     Lugduni  Batayonim,  1618 ;  and  three  others. 

*  BB.  kk.  4.  Lugduni  BataTonim,  1614.  Contains  the  second,  as  well  as  the 
first  part. 

>  BB.  ii.  6.  Reepontio  neeestaria  ad  Oontra-remonttrantium  eontrariam  deelara^ 
tianem  .  .  .  verta  e  Belgieo  m  Latinam  eermonem.     Lugduni  Batayorum,  1618. 

*  CC.  1. 11.  Amiea  eollatio  de  gratie^  et  voluntatis  humanm  eoncurau  in  voeatione 
et  guihuidam  annexie,    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1622. 

^  B.  k.  14.  Yolume  of  tracts,  containing:  (1)  Interpretum  teterum  Ormeorum 
pue  extant  in  toium  Vetus  Teetamentum  fragmenta  colleeta  ...  a  Johanne 
Brusio.  FranekerDB  Fiisiorum,  1619.  (2)  Johannis  Tamovii  JSxereitationet  BiblietB, 
Rostochii,  1619.  (3)  Dissertatio  eeclesiaetieo'historieo'politica:  de  admirando  proreue 
renati  evangelici  eolie  ortu  eurauque  et  progreaau  ab  anno  1517  uaque  in  annum  1617 
. . .  adieeta  eondo  . . .  habita  Romte  ad  Urbanum  V.  Papam  Cardinaleaque  et  Frelatoa 
eiua  anno  1364.    Per  Nicokum  Orem,  Typis  Spissianis,  1618. 

*  DD.  1.  20.  Oeraidi  Johannis  Vossii  ffistoria  de  Controveraiia  quaa  Pelagiua 
eiuaque  reliquue  moverunt  libri  aeptem,  Lugduni  Batayorum,  1618.  Some  mar- 
ginalia in  Ussher's  hand. 

^  £E.  f.  17.  Eelogm  legationum  .  .  .  cum  eorollario  excerptomm  e  Hbria  Diodori 
Siculi  amiaaia  xxi-xxvi.    Augusts  Vindelicorum,  1603. 

>  CO.  e.  36.  Yolume  containing  the  two  following;  (1)  Petri  Bertii  Mymen^eua 
DeaertOTf  aive  de  aanetorum  apoatatia  problemata  duo  1,  an  Jleri  poaait  ut  juatua 
deaerat  juatitiam  auam  $2,  an  quee  deaeritur  fuerit  vera  juetitia  f  Francofurd,  1612. 
(2)  EryH  Futeani  in  la.  Cauaauboni  ad  Front.  Ducaum  .  .  .  epiatolam  atrietura 
liber  prodromua.    Loyanii»  1612. 
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12.  Eusebij  Chronic.^ 

17.  Joan.  Potkin  edit  Psalter  David  ^thiopicum.* 

20.  Joan  FUesua  selector.  Lib  t-"" 

21.  Georg.  Downam.  Papa  Antichzist/ 
JRab  Jud.  de  aeeentie  Seript. 

22.  •  Mereeri  nota  etc, 

.  Chaldai  Expositio  in  Abdia  etc ' 
2^,  Magnum  Speetthm  JExetnplorum,  a  Johanne  Maiore  reeognitum ' 
25.  Franeiee,  Junius  in  tria  capita  Genes,  et  confutat  22  argu- 
mentor,  Simplicy 

(Philipi  (sic)  Solitarif  dioptra 
26ANicolai  CabasiUe  Lib.  6. 

\Aliorumque  opera ' 

B6. 

1.  Hieronym.  in  vitas  Patnun* 

2.  Amand.  Polani  syntagma  To.  1"'*!' 

3.  Tom.  2^."*» 
12.  Bibl.  Latin. 

16.  Psalter,  Hebr:  OrtBC.  Chal.  et  Latin  ^^ 

17.  Tlieodoret  in  Pentateuch,  et  Judices  e  loco  proprio  ad  f.  5.13. 

mutatos 


1  DD.  bb.  8.  Soaliger's  edition.  Lugduni  Batayorum,  1606.  The  margins 
bave  notes  in  XJsaher's  writing. 

'  This  appears  to  be  C.  f .  10.     FtalUrium  in  guatuor  Un^uit  Mebraea,  Oraeea 
Chaldaea  [i.e.  ^thiopiea]  Laiina.    Golooie,  1618.     Potken  bad  prerioiisly  edited 
the  Psalms,  teith  other  parU  of  the  Old  Teitammt^  in  Ethiopic  (1613). 
3  CC.  i.  13.    Parisiis,  1621. 

*  BB.  hh.  6. 

^  GC.  g.  47.  A  Yolnme  of  eight  tracts,  published  at  Paris,  under  the  editorship 
of  Johannes  Mercerus,  in  various  yean  between  1667  and  1666.  The  first  seven 
are  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  eighth  has 
the  title,  Liber  de  aeeentie  Seriptura  author.  ludaJUio  Balaam  nunc  primum  editus 
opera  lo.  Mereeri.    Parisiis,  1666. 

'  DD.  k.  48.  Magnum  Speculum  Exemplorum  ex  pluequam  oetoginta  autoribut 
,  .  .  ab  anonymo  quodam  qui  eireiter  a.d  llfBO  vixieae  deprehenditur .  .  .  studia 
loennis.  Maioris.  Qointa  editio.    Duaci,  1614  (G.  1. 16.  Editio  tertia.  Duad,  1608). 

^  CC.  kk.  16.  A  collection  of  treatises,  **  nunc  primum  latinitate  donata  a 
lacobo  Pontano."    Ingolstadii,  1604. 

B  BB.  i.  1.    Notes  in  Ussher*s  hand. 

•  CO.  e.  32,  33.    Hanoyias,  1610. 
w  CO.  f.  10.    Coloniae,  1618. 
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19.  Postilla  super  Evangel,  et  Epistol. 

20.  Corona  Maris 

22.  Ja.  de  YoragineJ Legend  aur.' 

23.  Tho  Zeroise  praxis  EpisGopaHs ' 

FL 

3.  Corvini  Censura  Anatomes  Molinsi ;  (in  priori  notatus  recen- 

sione) 

4.  Geor.  Groseij  vindicat.  Scriptur.  To.  i"~ 
8.  Baptist®  Ferrari]  nomenclatura  Syriac.' 

14.  Joan.  Morini  exercit.  eccles.' 

15.  Jo.  Chenu.  hist.  Chronolog.  de  Episc.  Galliae^ 

16.  Thomse  Erpenij  psal.  edit  Syriacol.' 

20.  Isidor.  Mosconius  de  maiestat.  Eccles.  militant.'' 

21.  Gabrielis  Albaspini  observat  Lib.  2.* 

F2. 

2.  Concil.  et  Apostol.  decreta  grsDcolat.  edit  ab  Elia  Ehingero.* 

3.  Ja.  Sirmundi  de  Ecclesijs  Suburbicar. 

21.  Tho  Bilson  de  perpetua  Eccles.  Gubematione" 
23.  Amoldi  de  Baisse  auctar.  ad  natal.  Sanct.  Belg." 


^  DD.  e.  29.  Legmda  opus  aureuntf  quod  Legenda  Sanctorum  vulgo  nuneupatur 
aiigentia  fratrU  Glaudii  de  Bota  .  .  .  eum  hittorin  Lomhardica  ^  duobut  npertoriis. 
Lugduni,  1686. 

a  CC.  dd.  42.    Lugduni,  1607  (H.  g.  38 :  ibid.,  1616). 

>  Q.  ft.  32.    BonuB,  1622. 

'  DD.  e.  41.  £xereitationum  eeeUHtutiearum  libri  duo.  De  Fatriareharum  et 
Frimatum  origine,  ftc,  ftc.    LutetisB  Parinonim,  1626. 

*  DD.  k.  37.  Arehiepiteoporum  et  epiteoporum  OaUia  ehronologica  hiatoria 
auctore  loanne  Chenu.    Parisiis,  1621. 

*  CG.  g.  14.    Lugduni  Batayonim,  1626. 
7  CG.  dd.  38.    YenetiiB,  1602. 

'  BB.  f.  13.  GabrieliB  AlboBpini  Aurelianensis  episcopi  De  veteribut  eeeletim 
ritihue  obtervatUmum  lidri  duo  .  .  .    LutetiBB  PariBiorum,  1623. 

'  GC.  hh.  47.  Apottolorum  et  eanetorum  eonciliorum  decreta  e  eanonicorum  divi 
Eilarii  lictaifiensis  et  Augustana  bibliotheea  .  .  .     edita,    Witebeigao,  1614. 

10  BB.  nn.  20  (LL.  ii.  61).     "  recognitiu  .  .  .  .  et  Latine  redditus.*'    Lon- 
dini,  1611. 

1^  DD.  n.  7.     Ad  natalcs  Sanctorum  JBelgii  loannie  Molani  auctarium  .  .  . 
auctore  Amoldo  de  BaiBse.  Duaci,  1626.    Uasher'*  arms  are  stamped  on  the  boards. 
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fol.  10. 

P8. 

1.  Sam.  CoUin,  oMertio  Tortur.  Torti^ 

6.  Ja.  Pamelij  Liturg  Latin  Ecdes.  To.  !"?• 

7.  Einsdem  tomus  2**?"* 

8.  Ja.  Gretseri  de  divis,  et  Episc.  Eccles.  Eustettensis  ^ 

IS.  Joan.  Calvini  Institut.  (prior.  Libror.  Eecensione  recens.) 

14.  JoanniB  Gnalterij  Chronicon  Eccles.  Lib.  1"""* 

15.  etusdemZih.S*"^ 

18.  OnU  Esthij  in  difficilia  Loca  Scrip,  (priori  recensione  defuiflse 

notatus) 

19.  Hugo  Grotij  defens.  fidei  et  {ate)  satisfactione  Ghristi  adversus 

Sodnum. 


F4 

Ammonij  Alex,  continu 
1. 


Ammonij  Alex,  continuat:  narrat.  evangel.  Histor. 
Gregorij  Nazianz.  secimd.  Eyangeliet.  miracnl.  et  Farabol. 
varior.  Author,  fragmenta* 
3.  Guil.  Wbitakeri  Controvers.  de  Eccles.  et  concion  {sie)  ad 
Clenim.' 


1  Increpatio  Andrea  Budamono-Johannis  Jeauita  de  infamo  parailelOf  ei  renovata 
asmriio  Torturw  Tori*  [B.  BeUarmint]  pro  antietite  Elienti  [X.  Andreu>e»]f  auctore 
8.  Collino.    Gantabrigiffl,  1612. 

*  BB.  g.  1,  2  (C.  k.  8,  9).    Coloniie  AgrippixuB,  1671. 

'  DD.  k.  26.    Fhilippi  Beoleeia  Eysteitetuie  xxxix.  epiaeopi  de  eiuadem  eeeleeia 

dWiB  tutelaribue eommentoriua  nuneprimum  evulgatuty  una  eum  duobue  obser- 

vrttumum  libris  et  eatalogo  historico  omnium  epUeoporum  Bystetteneium,  editore  et 
auctore  Iscobo  Gretsero.    Ingolstadii,  1617. 

*  DD.  ii.  61  (DD.  1.  14).  Chronicon  chronieorum  eceleaiaetieo-politieum  .  .  . 
Collectoie  Johanne  Gualterio  Belga  [=  Jacobo  Grutero].    Francoforti,  1614. 

8  DD.  1.  16. 

'  DD.  k.  19.  Bvangeliea  hiatoria  ex  quatuor  Evangelietia  perpetuo  tenore  eon' 
tinuata  narratio  ex  Ammonij  Alexandrini  froffmentia  quibuadamy  e  Or^eo  per 
Ottomarum  Luaeiniu  veraa .  .  .  Oregorii  Epiaeopi  Naxianzeni  miraeula  aeeundum 
Matheum,  carmine  Greco,  eum  tranalatione  Latina.  ParaboUe  eniffmata,  %e.  AugustsB 
TindeUoonim,  1623 ;  bound  with  seyeral  tracts,  one  of  which  has  notes  in  Uasber's 


^  I  suppose  the  second  treatise  here  named  is  Whitaker's  Coneio  in  1  Theaa,, 
F.  if.  40.  Cantab.,  1699.  The  Fraeieetionea  de  Bceleaia  were  edited  by  J. 
AUenson.   4o.    Camb.,  1699. 
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6.  EungaHa  querela  ad/oers.  Jesuitas  defens} 

6.  Sixtini  Amamse  censura  yulgat.  Torsion :  pentateuch.' 

Canoellaria  Hispanica 
7."  Nic.  FuUeri  Lib.  6.  et  6«- 

et  Apologia  contra  J.  BroBium  * 
8.  Sam.  Wud  gratia  discriminaiiB. 
jProcop.  GazseuB  in  Reg.  et  Paralipom.  grseool. 
•jjo.  Menrsij  divinor.  L.* 
10.  Nic.  Fulleri  Miscellanea  Lib.  1.  2.  3.  et  4*'"» 
26.  Bior  Gual.  Hacorah  * 

F6. 

2.  Bernard :  Sonius  de  Scriptura  ^ 

17.  Roman:  Eccles.  Cardinal,  nomendatnr.  et  Epitaphia  Ducent." 
25.  Ludovic.  Careri  Epist.  ad  Judaeos 


1  DD.  0.  18  18  a  Tolume  of  eight  tnctSy  the  majority  of  which  haye  to  do  with 
the  Jesuit  Order.  The  first  is  entitled:  Querelarum  ineljfti  repti  Mumgarim  adverntt 
corruptelas  Je$uitiea»  Auguata  Windelieorum  reeuta»  defenno  .  .  .  1620.  Of  the 
second,  which  is  probably  the  work  here  named,  it  appears  that  only  the  sub-title. 
Querela  Hungariee,  remains. 

'  CG.  f.  35.  Centura  Vulgata  atque  a  IHdenHnie  canoniMota  venionie  qumque 
librorum  Moytia,    Franekeres  Frisiorum,  1620. 

>  DD.  ii.  63.  Volume  containing  two  tracts,  vis. :  (1)  CaeueUairia  Hiapamiea. 
Atffeeta  eunt  acta  publiea  .  .  .  Adjeeti  eunt  tub  Jinem  Florea  Set^nani,  ex  eiaeeieo 
beUi  eacri,  Freistadii,  1622.  (2)  Nicolai  Fulleri  Miaeellaneorum  taerorum  libri 
duo,  quintui  et  sextus,  .  .  .  Aeeedit  eiuedem  Apologia  contra,  .  .  Johamiem 
Drueium,    Lugduni  Batayorum,  1622. 

^  CC.  ee.  31.  Volume  containing  two  tracts,  yiz. :  (I)  Froeopii  Oazmi  in  libroe 
Begum  et  Faralipomenon  eeholia.  Joannes  Meursius  .  .  .  edidit  .  .  .  Lugduni 
Batayorum,  1620.  (2)  loannis  Meursii  Variorum  divinorum  liber  unua  .... 
Lugduni  Batayorum,  1619. 

^  CG.  g.  61.  Libri  tret  plurimarum  obtervationum  in  hoe  editione  intigm 
auetario  heupletati.  Sit  inauper  aeeettit .  .  .  liber  item  quartut  antehae  nm^quam 
pervulgatut  .  .  .     Ozoniee,  1616. 

«  CC.  g.  32.  Venetiis.  An.  Jud.  306  [=  a.d.  1645].  The  first  words  of  the 
title,  here  oddly  tranaliterated,  are  mvci  Sj^  tlira. 

7  BB.  hh.  25.  Theologies  ditputationet  de  verbo  Dei  teu  de  Scriptura  eaera 
in  academia  Montalbanenti  agitata  .  .  .  D.  Bernardo  Sonio  .  .  .  praeeide. 
GeneyiB,  1614. 

*  DD.  e.  3.  Nomenelator  tanetee  eceleaia  eardinaUum  qui  ah  anno  miUetimo 
quippiam  commentati  tunt  .  .  .  Aeeetterunt  ad  calieem  pontijteum  et  cardinalium 
epitaphia  aupra  dueenta,  qua  Alphonti  Ciaconi  libro  de  ponti/kum  gettit  appoeite 
interaeri  opera  eat,    ToIossb,  1614. 
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31.  Testament  ^thiop.' 

34.  Bibl.  Latin 

35.  Bibl.  Latin. 

fol.  10  V. 

36.  Bibl.  Latin. 

01. 

17.  Melchior.  Cani  Loci  Theolog.' 

02. 

/Constantini  Donatio  Sylyestro. 
Othonis  donatio  Sylvestro 
2r  Abram  Scultet  confutatio  Baronij  de  Baptismo  Constantin. 
loan.  Cluistnianni  de  Paacb.  tempore 
Quirini  B^nteri  Oratio  ad  Palatinum ' 
14.  Eccles.  Cathol.  in  Anglia  Concert  contra  Calyin[. . . .]. 
22.  Tho.  Cartwright  in  proverb.* 

03. 

1.  Isaaci  Casanboni  Epist  ad  Front.  Ducsenm 

20.  Eoberti  Parkeri  PolittisD  Eccles.  Lib.  3  ^ 

21.  Gul.  Fnlk.  in  Apocalyp. 

22.  Tho  Brigbtman  in  Apocalyp. 

1  The  editio  piinceps  of  the  Ethiopic  New  Testament.  Borne,  1648.  Subse- 
quent editions  were  later  than  our  list.  See  Gregory,  Ftoleffomena  to  TUehmdorf^s 
y.  T.,  ill.  898.    The  copy  in  the  T.C.D.  Library  (£E.  gg.  63),  was  acquired  in  1840. 

'  E.  ff.  4.    J)e  loeit  thwlogieis  libri  duodmm .    SalmanticsB,  1563. 

'  DD.  kk.  36.  Volume  of  five  tracts,  viz . :  (1)  Conttantini  M,  Imp.  donatio 
S^hntro  Fapa  Bom,  kueripta  .  .  .  item  Otthonia  III,  Imp,  donatio  Syhettro  II, 
Ft^^  facta  .  .  .  Typis  Ootthardi  Yoegelini.  (2)  Confutatio  prolixm  disputationis 
Cetarit  JBaronii  ....  Neostadii,  1607.  (3)  Computu*  Ormcorum  de  solennitate 
Flueh^is  celebranda  ab  Isaaeo  Argyro  monaeho  ante  annoa  ducentoa  ^  quadraginta 
tdiiue  ....  auotore  M.  lacobo  Chiistmanno.  Typis  Gotthardi  Yoegelini. 
(4)   JubUeue  primue  eoUegii  tapientia  quod   eat  Seidelberga  eelebratua  aereniaa, 

Beeiore  Falatino  Friderieo  IV. aummia  aliia  viria praaentibua  in  Academiea 

penegyri  perorante  D.  Quirino  Reutero  .  .  .  1606.  (6)  Deeennalia  .  ,  . 
Friderieo  V. .  .  .  dieata  aive  oratio  euehariatiea  .  ...  in  illuatri  eollegio  aapientia 
rteitata  a  Dayide  Felice  Quirino  Beutero  .  .  .     1606. 

«  CC.  gg.  25  (B.  k.  8).    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1617. 

'  BB.  kk«  44.  Depoliteia  eeeleaiaatiea  Chriati  et  hierarehiea  oppoaita  lOri  tree 
.  .  .  Fnaoofurti,  1616.  Opposite  the  words  **  Admonitio  I.  B.  ad  lectorem  " 
is  the  note,  apparently  in  Ussher's  hand,  <<  Jo.  Bobinsoni  BrownistsB." 
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24.  Andreee  Eudeem.  Job.  refut.  Casaubon :  

30.  Erhardi  Winheim  Agiippinse  Sacrarimn  et  Peregrinat  Koman :' 
32.  AndresB  Biveti  ciitici  Bacri  specimen.* 

04. 

18.  Codex  Canonmn  Ecdes.  Bom.' 

0  5. 

Martin.  Helyicus  de  7.  {sie)  hebdomad.  Dan. 

Joa.  Steuben  Disp.  de  yoce  Elobim 

^Gbristopb.  HelTicns  de  Cbald.  Bibl.  Farapbr.^ 

Basilij     \ 
g  J  Gregorij   -  Lytorg.  Latin,  ex  Arab,  a  Sdalacb 

CyriUi     ) 

Ja.  Gretseri  admonitio  de  Bibl  Tigurin.' 

Tbeodor.  Foltan.  interpret:  catensB  grsec.  in  proverb. 
12.-1  Georg.  {sic)  Tbanmaturgi  metapbras.  grsBCol.  in  EcclesiaBtic. 

Mic.  Fselli  parapbr.  in  Gantic.* 
13.  David.  Farei  Colleg.  tbeolog.  et  cbronolog.  sacra.' 
16.  Aubert.  Miraeus  de  Episc.  Cbristian.^ 
jOptati  Milevitan.  de  scbismat.  Donatist. 
*  t  Victoria  Vticensis  Lib.  3  de  Fersecutio.  Vandilica.' 
23.  Donatti  Bork.  Hibem.  resnrg.  contra  Dempster.*** 


^  (6.  m.  16)  (G.  n.  64).  Saerarium  Agrippina^  hoe  est,  tMffnatio  eeeknarum 
Colonietuium :  pracipuum  reliquiarum :  guarundam  itidem  antiguitatum  mmMrobi" 
Hum  unaeum  peregrinatione  quam  uoeant  Bomana,  eoronidia  heo  adiuneta  .... 
Colonise,  1607.  ^  CO.  gg.  56.    Dordreobti,  1619. 

s  CO.  ii.  22.    Lutetiffi  Paiinonim,  1609. 

^  BB.  k.  14.  The  three  tracts  in  thiBVolume  are  dated,  respectively,  1624, 1624, 1612. 

«  i.e.  de  Bihliie  Tigurinia.  ^  BB.  1.  35.    AntyeipiflB,  1614. 

^  OC.  mm.  32.  Volume  containing  two  tracts  by  D.  Parens,  viz. :  (1)  OoUegiortim 
theologicorum,  quibut  universa  theologia  orthodoxa  et  onmet  prope  iheolegorum  eofUro- 
vertia  pertpieue  et  vaHe  explieantur,  deeuria  una,  Heidelbergae,  1611.  (2)  Sffnopeie 
ehronologia  eaerte  vindieata  a  Sethi  Calvisii  cavillia.     Francoforti,  1607. 

^  BB.  m.  43.    Notitia  episeopaiuum  orbie  ehristiani . . .  libri  V.    Antverpin,  1613. 

*  DD.  m.  60.  Delibatio  Afrioante  historue  eeeleeiattieee  wive  Optati  MiieviUmi 
libri  vii  ad  Farmenianum  de  echiemate  Donatittarumj  Vietcrie  Utieeneit  libri  Hi  de 
peraeeutione  VandaUea  in  Africa.  Cum  annotationibue  ex  Fr.  Balduini  1.  C.  com^ 
mentariie  rerum  eeeleeiattiearum,     Parisiis,  1569. 

1°  BB.  o.  16.  Sibemia  resurgene  Hve  rejrigerium  antidotale  advenue  moreum 
terpentia  antigui  ....  auctore  Donato  Rork  Hibemo.  ColonisB  Agrippinas,  1621. 
Opposite  the  pseudonym  of  the  author,  Ussher  (P)  writes  *'  Dayide  Booth." 
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S7.  BaUhoMT  Lyda  WMenauB  To.  2^ » 

44.  Bog.  Widdrington  resp.  ad  apolog.  pro  inre  Principum' 

H 1.     8"? 

jEusebij  hist.  Eccles.  lib.  9.  et  Constant.  Yitse  lib.  5. 
'  (Bnffini  histoiia  Ecdes.  lib.  2 
/  Jaoobi  Apost.  ' 
ll.^Basilij  -Liturgia. 

(Chiysostomi    ) 

12.  Joan,  a  Boeco  Bibliotheca  Floiiacens.' 

13.  Alfons.  a  Castro  de  Fotestat.  Leg.  poen.  lib.  2  ^ 

14.  Judoc  :  Bavesteyn  Tilet.  Apolog :  pro  Cone.  Triden.  adyersus 

Chemnitiiini    pais  prima. 
18.  Jo.  Eilesaci  opera' 
20.  Abram.  Scnlteti  annal.  Decas  2*^* 

H2. 

13.  Gregor.  Nysseni  grsecolat.  de  bomin.  opif.'' 
{ Cselij  Seduli j  Fasobale  opus 
*  t  Juvenci  presbyteri  caimin.  de  hist.  Evangel.® 

23.  Onl.  Barret  ins  Begis ' 

H4. 


>  WMtmi%un  Tomm  ii  cum  iehediaamatibua  BdUhata/r  Lydii,    Dordraoi,  1617. 

s  CC.  im«  13  (H.  n.  16).  Metpcntio  apologetiea  ad  lihellum  euitudam  doctoru 
tkcologif  pA  Hut  pro  iureprineipum  apoUffiam  ianquamjidei  eatholiem  aperte  repug^ 
mmUm  .  .  .  eriminatur.    CoflXDopoli  Apud  Pratum,  1612. 

'  DD.  m.  40.  FlcriaetncU  vetut  bibliotheca  Bcncdictina,  aaneta^  apoctoUcay 
pcniijlciaf  cacarca,  rcgia,  FraneO'GaUiea,  Lugduni,  1606.  Maiginal  notes  in. 
Ussher's  hand. 

*  £E.  11.  6.     BcpoicttaU  Ugii  pcmalic  libri  duo.    Lugduni,  1666. 

•  OC.  ii.  3.    Parinia,  1621. 

*  BD.  L  68.  Abrahami  Scnlteti  AtmaUum  cvangcHi  pasHm  per  Europam 
dccimo  guinto  salutic  partm  tcculo  rcnovoH  Decac  tccunda,  ab  anno  1526  ad  annum 
2536.    HeidelbergflB,  1620. 

^  BB.  m.  20.  Orcgorii  Nyucni  Do  hcminit  cpi/lcio  inteiprote  Johanne 
Lewenklaio  ....  BaaUitt. 

•  BB.  1.  39.    BasiUfls,  1641.  »  DD.  p.  48.    Ban]i»,  1612. 
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Desiint  in  C  4. 


Iburth  ZisV—tol.  11. 

Becensio  Libronun  facta 
Feb:  18*  1639.« 

Desunt  in  A 1. 
1 

3  l-D'  Boate 

4 
5 

Deest  in  A  3. 

6  my  Lord' 

Deest  in  B 1. 
11    myL** 

Desnnt  in  B  2. 

1 
15 

Desunt  in  B  3. 

4 

5 

6(?) 
10 
13 

14  M' Puttock  vt  Antea 

Desimt  in  B  4. 

14 

15  Hebr:  Arabic.  Psalter.  Hebr. 

[Arab. 
Desunt  in  C  1. 
6 

7  myL** 
8 

13 

Desunt  in  C  2. 
1 
15    myL«» 

Deest  in  C  3. 
15 


10 

11    M' Fullerton  vt  antea 

Desunt  in  D  2. 
11 

13   Hebr.  Eimchi  in  Psal. 
18   antea 


18 

ii 

10 


Deest  in  D  3. 
Desunt  in  D  4. 


sepher  Mitsuoth* 
sepher  Babboth 


Desunt  in  E 1. 


2  Hebr.  Concord.  Hebraicograec. 

3  Hebr.  Eiusdem  pars  secundEi. 
8 

21 

Desunt  in  E  2. 

2 

17 

18 

19  ) 

22  jM'Puttock  vt  antea 

23 

Desunt  in  E  3. 


10 
12 
17 
24 
25 
26 

12 


M'Puttock  vt  antea 


Desunt  in  E  4. 


17  Potkini  Psalt.  ^thiopicum 


^  The  handwriting  again  changes.  This  list  was  writen  by  the  same  person 
as  the  firtt  a  New  style,  1640. 

'  Probably  Ussher  himself.    See  below,  p.  241,  note  S  and  p.  260,  note  *. 

^  (BB.  e.  7).  non  -MO  Sxpoaitvmet  in  legem  et  quingue  MegiUoth;  eum  eom^ 
fnentario  B.  laaehar  Behrf.  Naphtali  eaeerdoHe  TMTO  mjro  i.e.  dona  eaeeriouaia 
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Deest  in  E  5. 

Deest  in  0 1. 

12 

17 

Desnnt  in  F 1. 

Deest  in  0  S. 

3    L'  of  Aidagh  vt  ant : 
4 

14 

DesuntinGS. 

8    Syriaca  Nomenclatura  Ferari j 

1 

antea 

16    &penij  editio   Syriacolat. 
[Psalter. 

21 
22 

M'  Arl:  vssher  vt  antea 

21 

24 

Desnnt  in  F  2. 

30 

2 

32 

3 

Deest  in  04. 

19  M'Pattockvtantea 
23 

18 

Desnnt  in  0  5. 

Desnnt  in  F  3. 

8 

4 

9 

D'DoTiallan 

6 

11 

8 

12 

14 

13 

18   M'FuUertonvtantea 

15 

myL** 

19 

23 

Desnnt  in  F4. 

Desnnt  in  H 1. 

3 

7 

5 

M'Fitz  Gerald  vt  antea 

8   antea 
9 

8 

10 
26 

33   M' Fnllerton  vt  antea 

13 
14 
18 
21 

my  L** 

Desnnt  in  F  5. 

Deest  in  H  2. 

2 

25 

17 

Deest  in  H  3. 

25 

23 

29 

30 

31    Test,  ^thiop. 

90.» 

dUto.  Giacov.  A.  347  [▲.d.  1587].  This  title  is  taken  from  the  Trinity  College 
Catalogue  of  printed  books.  It  describes  two  treatises  bound  in  one  volume.  Our 
list  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  bound  separately. 

'  This  figure,  which  in  the  manuscript  is  written  at  the  bottom  right-hand 
oomer  of  fol.  11,  indicates  the  number  of  missing  volumes  recorded  on  the  page. 
The  total  number  mentioned  is  101,  from  which  must  be  deducted  2,  marked  as 
"  removed"  (doubtless  to  another  place  in  the  library),  3  which  have  been  crossed 
out,  and  6  credited  to  ''my  Lord,"  which,  if  "  my  Lord"  was  the  owner  of  the 
collection,  would  not  be  reckoned  as  missing.     101-2-3-6  »  90. 
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Fol.  llv. 

Desunt  in  K  1. 

10 

Dee8ti2iH4/ 

.   11 

4 

12 
.   15 

DeBiint  in  H  5. 

2 

Desunt  in  K  S. 

7 

6 

9 

15 

10 

27 

11 

29 

16 

19 
25 

,     2 

Desunt  in  K3. 

Desnnt  in  1 1. 

6 
16 
17 
19] 
24 

antea 

1    antea 

M'  Hamond  vt  antea 

2 

14   antea 

20   myL* 

32 

21 

35 

31 

32 
35 

7 

Desunt  in  K4. 

DeBnnt  in  1 2. 

21 

antea 

30 

33 

Desunt  in  L  2. 

49 

1 

Desnnt  in  1 3. 

2 

5 

3 

M'  Nugent  vt  antea 

6 

5 

16    M'  James  Nugent  vt  antea 

8 

19 

15 

34 

17 

Desunt  in  1 4. 

Desunt  in  L  3. 

3 

10 

21    antea 

p 

y 

35 

h' 

Desunt  in  1 5. 

16 

9   Bp  of  Cloyn  vt  antea ' 

20 

10 

21 

11 

22 

12   Heb.    remoued 

27 

1  See  above,  p.  220,  note  '. 


*  Number  crossed  out. 
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Desunt  in  L  4. 

Desunt  in  0 1. 

13 

4 

14 

8 

16 

9 

myL«» 

Desimt  in  M 1. 

12 

M' Gilbert' 

3 

myL* 

6 

Desunt  in  02. 

7 

3 

13 

4 

14 

17 

16 

19 

Desunt  in  0  3. 

Desimt  in  H  2. 

5 

3 

7 

antea 

4 

8 

9] 

11 

10 
11 

M' Price' 

12 
13 

12 
16 

Desunt  in  M  3. 

16 
18 

antea 

10 

Desunt  in  P  1. 

11 

1 

12 

5 

13 

14 

14 

22 

15 

Desunt  in  H  1. 

Desunt  in  P  2. 

9 

10 

14 

Deest  in  H  2. 

16 

19 

Desunt  in  P  3. 

Desunt  in  H  3. 

5 

1 

7 

2 

9 

4 

W  Puttock  vt  antea 

11 

Dunkin  vt  antea 

14 

Heb.  remoude  {sic) 

14 

M'  Travers 

17 

15 

18 

16 

34 

1  This  may  haye  been  Dr.  John  Price,  who  seems  to  have  been  held  in  esteem 
by  Ussher  {Works,  zyi.,  p.  90),  and  corresponded  with  him  (ih,,  pp.  63,  263,  261, 
631),  or  more  probably  Thomas  Price,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  when 
Bedell  was  ProTost  (»&.,  p.  499).  He  subsequently  became  Archbishop  of  Gashel. 
See  DMin  University  Calendar  for  1877,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196. 

'  A  letter  from  Dr.  William  Gilbert  to  Ussher,  dated  Dublin,  Dec.  11,  1638,  is 
preeeryed,  Wwrks^  zvi.,  p.  41. 
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DesuntinQl. 

Desunt  in  8  1. 

1 

1 

3 

6 

7 

Desunt  in  8  2. 

10 

1 
18 
19 

24 

27 

antea 

antea 

30 

25 

32 

2 
SS 

DeestinQS 

Desunt  in  8  3. 

9 

my  L** 

17 

DesnntinQS. 

25 

16 

27 

17 

Desunt  in  8  4. 

19 

2 

22 

21 

32 

Desunt  in  T  2. 

Desunt  in  B  2. 

1 
9 

1 

L*  of  Kilnemeka 

10 

2 

13 

3 

14 

4 

15 

19 

25 

21 

34 

22 

Desunt  in  T  3. 

30 

M'  Gilbert 

2 

3 

M'GUbert 

6 

M'  Gilbert 

Deeunt  in  B  3. 

8 

9 

12 

M'  Gilbert 

16 

15 

M'  Gilbert 

18 

18 

M'  Jones  vt  antea 

30 

M'  Gilbert 
Desunt  in  B  4. 

22 
25 

my  L** 

5 

Desunt  in  T4. 

6 

1 

7 

M'  Jones  vt  antea 

2 

15 

9 

17 

9 

20 

14 

21 
22 

19 
20 

M'  Arland  yssher  vt  antea 

25 

30 

• 
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Desunt  in  T  5. 

Desunt  in 

AS. 

3    theColledge 

1 

18 

15 

Desunt  in  VS. 

16 

2 

3 

Desunt  in 

B5. 

7 

7 

S 

8 

36 

9 

Desnntin  VS. 

10 

1 

Desunt  in 

C5. 

2 

1 

8    L«»ofArdagh. 

2 

14 

10 

17 

11 

40   M' Jones  vtantea 

17 
18 

Desunt  in  V  4. 

19 

29   M'GUbert 

31 

32 

34 

36 

10 
11 
13 

Desunt  in 

D5. 

39 

46 

Deestin  V5. 

11 

202  > 

Qoseie  de  C.  3.  14 

fol.  12. 

% 

Bookes  wantinge  not 

in  y*  Catalogue: — 

R.I. 

7. 

M' Gilbert 

B.  6. 

8. 

M'  Nugent 

F.  3. 
F.  4. 

13. 
36. 

M' Nugent 

1.2  2. 

35. 

8'  Job.  Clotworthy 

R.I. 

10. 

D'  Arthure. 

1  Apparently  intended  to  indicate  the  niimber  of  miiwing  books  (cf.  p.  241,  note) : 
but,  if  10,  the  compiler  of  the  list  baa  made  a  miatake.  The  true  number  for  this 
page  18  238  -  2  '<  removed"  -  6  crossed  out  -  6  marked  "  my  Lord"  -  1  doubt- 
IdI  s  222.  Thus  the  total  number  of  volumes  missing  from  the  library  in  Feb.  162S, 
induding  those  mentioned  in  the  appendix  (fol.  12),  was  90  +  222  +  6  a  318. 

*  Qy.  F. 

B.I.A.  PaOC.,  SBB.  in.,  TOL.  VI.  8 
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The  last  three  of  these  lists  enumerate  books  which  were  not  in 
their  places  on  the  shelves  of  some  library,  at  the  date  at  which  they 
were  drawn  up.  Moreover,  as  we  might  expect,  they  all  refer  to 
the  same  library.  This  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that,  notwith- 
standing some  differences,^  the  same  volumes  are  usually  indicated 
by  the  same  press-marks  in  all  three,  and  by  the  fact  that,  in  both 
the  third  and  fourth  lists,  reference  is  made  to  the  first  as  the 
"  prior  recensio."'  Probably  the  first  list  also  has  to  do  with  this 
library,  and  if  so  its  position  in  Metcalf  s  note-book  appears  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  others.'  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  gives  each  of  the  first  eight  presses  (A-H),  six 
shelves,  while  acccording  to  the  remaining  lists,  they  had  no  more 
than  five.  Similarly,  the  number  of  shelves  in  O,  F,  Q  is  diminished 
by  one ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  I,  K,  L  we  observe  an  increase 
of  one.  What  the  purpose  of  the  first  list  may  have  been,  is  not 
clear.  Possibly — but  I  do  not  think  this  is  likely — it  is,  like  its 
fellows,  a  catalogue  of  missing  volumes.  It  does  not  appear  to  merit 
further  consideration. 

We  now  turn  our  whole  attention  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
lists.  In  connexion  with  these,  the  first  question  which  arises  is: 
What  was  the  Library  to  which  they  belonged,  and  of  which  they 
give  us,  in  fact,  a  fragmentary  catalogue  ?  There  is  only  one  way  of 
answering  this  question  satisfactorily.  We  must  examine  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  volumes  named  in  the  lists,  and  learn  from  them  their 
history.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Let  me  describe  the  method 
which  I  have  followed. 

In  the  first  place  I  assumed  that  the  lists  refer  to  an  Irish  Library, 
and,  that  being  so,  that  the  Library  in  question  must  be  either  that 
of  Trinity  CoUege,  which  had  attained  considerable  proportions  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the  collection  of  Archbishop 
James  XJssher.  Whether  these  assumptions  were  at  the  time  justi- 
fiable I  do  not  care  to  discuss.    That  they  were  sufficiently  correct 


»  See  A.  1.  3  ;  C.  3.  4  ;  E.  5.  23  ;  F.  5. 17  (Psee  second  list  at  E.  5.  17). 

«  See,  in  the  third  list,  F.  1.  3  ;  F.  3.  13,  18 ;  and  in  the  fourth,  D.  3.  14  ; 
C.  4.  11 ;  D.  2.  18 ;  E.  2.  19,  21 ;  E.  3.  10,  12 ;  F.  1.  3  ;  F.  2.  19 ;  F.  3.  18  ; 
F.  4.  8,  33 ;  G.  3.  1,  21,  22  ;  H.  1.  6  ;  1. 1. 1,  14;  L  4.  21 ;  I.  5.  9 ;  K.  3. 17,  19  ; 
K.  4.  21;  L.  2.  3;  N.  3.  4,  11;  0.  3.  7,  16,  18;  Q.  1.24;  R.  4.  7;  S.  2.  19; 
T.  3.  18 ;   T.  4.  19,  20 ;   T.  6.  3 ;   V.  3.  8,  40. 

"  As  telling  in  favour  of  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  hut  somewhat  against 
the  second,  is  the  fact  that  the  first  and  fourth  lists  are  in  the  same  hand. 
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will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  demonstrated  by  the  result  of  my  researches. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  these  two  collections  were  combined  after 
the  Restoration,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Library  of  Trinity 
College.  Accordingly,  if  any  considerable  number  of  the  volumes 
specified  in  our  lists  can  be  recovered,  the  natural  place  to  look  for 
them  is  that  Library.  I  discovered  that  many  volumes  there  pre- 
served answer  exactly  to  the  descriptions  in  our  lists,  and  their 
press-marks  are  recorded  in  the  foot-notes  on  the  preceding  pages. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  For  our  purpose  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  have  in  our  hands  volumes  which  suit  the  descriptions  in  the 
listfl,  but  to  be  assured  that  they  are  actually  the  same  volumes  as 
those  which  were  contained  in  the  library  whose  history  we  are  in- 
vestigating, and  not  merely  other  copies  of  the  same  editions.  This 
assurance  we  can  evidently  have  in  two  cases.  If  the  volume  now  in 
Trinity  College  has  early  press-marks,  and  if  one  of  these  be  the  same 
as  the  press-mark  of  a  book  with  the  same  title,  as  given  in  our  lists, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  volumes  which,  but  for  this  indication 
might  be  regarded  as  two,  are  not  two  but  one.'  Again,  if  the  volume 
is  a  collection  of  tracts,  published  independently,  but  bound  together 
by  their  owner,  we  need  not  hesitate,  even  in  the  absence  of  early 
library  marks,  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion.'  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  two  collectors  would,  in  any  instance,  choose  exactly 
the  same  set  of  treatises  to  be  brought  together  in  a  single  volume. 

On  these  principles  it  would  be  possible  to  identify,  among  the 
Trinity  College  books,  some  of  the  volumes  enumerated  in  our  lists. 
With  the  aid  of  the  seventeenth- century  manuscript  catalogues  of 
printed  books,  the  number  can  be  considerably  increased.  But  neithei 
the  manner  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  nor  the  table  which  1 
am  now  about  to  present,  of  all  the  volumes  in  the  lists  which  I  have 
been  able  to  identify  with  practical  certainty,  can  be  understood  with- 
out a  few  remarks  on  the  catalogues  just  mentioned,  and  one  other 
now  lost. 

To  begin  with  the  latter.  The  way  in  which  our  lists  of  missing 
books  was  prepared  is  manifest.  The  librarian  went  over  the  shelves, 
noting  the  press-marks  of  such  volumes  as  were  not  in  their  places. 
He  then  turned  to  a  local  catalogue  of  the  library  to  ascertain  their 


^  This  holds  good  of  the  volumes  in  the  following  table,  numbeTed  6,  8,  9,  10, 
13,  20,  26,  28,  3],  36,  38,  39,  41,  47,  59,  60,  62,  63,  65 ;  in  all  19. 

'  See  numbers  26,  30,  32,  35,  54,  57,  58,  68,  71,  72,  73 ;  in  all  11.  Compare 
also  Ko.  1. 
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titles.  That  this  local  catalogae  existed,  that  it  was  used  in  this  way, 
and  that  it  was  far  from  complete,  is  proved  by  several  references 
to  it  in  the  lists.'  We  shall  designate  it  by  the  letter  A.  Of  course 
nothing  can  be  ascertained  about  it  except  what  our  lists  reveal. 

Setting  aside  the  catalogue  marked  E.  4.  13,'  which  is  useless  for 
our  purpose,  since  it  gives  no  press-marks,  and,  for  the  most  part,  does 
not  accurately  define  editions,  we  turn  to  the  T.  C.  D.  MS.,  D.  1.  5. 
This  is  a  local  catalogue,  and  is  described  in  the  recently  issued 
Printed  Gatologue  of  Manuscripts,'  and  on  the  back  of  the  volume, 
as  a  catalogue  of  XJssher's  Library.  It  has  two  distinct  systems  of 
press-marks.  Usually  the  place  of  a  book  in  the  library  is  indicated 
by  a  capital  letter  (occasionally  a  double  letter),  followed  by  two 
numerals,  evidently  denoting  respectively  the  press,  the  shelf,  and  the 
position  of  the  volume  in  the  shelf.  But,  less  frequently,  the  press- 
mark is  a  small  letter  followed  by  a  single  numeral.  This  catalogue 
I  call  B. 

We  next  notice  two  volumes,  which  stand  side  by  side,  D.  1.  3,  4. 
These  are  described  in  the  new  Catalogue,^  which  is  in  agreement 
with  the  lettering  on  the  back,  as  being  respectively  the  "  Catalogue 
of  XTssher's  Library  as  given  to  T.C.D.  in  1666,"  and  the  "  Catalogue 
of  Library  T.C.D.  1664."  Nevertheless,  it  is  manifest  to  anyone 
who  compares  a  few  pages  in  the  two  volumes,  that  they  are  catalogues 
of  the  same  library.  D.  1.  3  is  the  basis  of  D.  1.  4,  and  from  it  the 
latter  was  almost  certainly,  in  the  first  instance,  copied.  In  the  tran- 
script a  few  corrections  were  made  in  cases  where  the  earlier  writer 
had  deviated  from  strict  alphabetical  order,  and  a  few  entries  were 
omitted.  But  later  on  many  additions  were  made,  and  the  insertiona 
appear  wherever  space  could  be  found  for  them,  in  complete  defiance 
of  alphabetical  arrangement.     Hence  it  comes  that  this  catalogue  is 


1  See  in  the  third  list  at  C.  1.  6,  8,  and  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  list ;  and 
compare  the  ahsence  of  titles  in  the  second  list  at  L.  I.  3,  4,  9,  13,  16, 16,  18 ; 
S.  1.  6;  T.  I.  15. 

2  No.  3  in  the  new  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts.  There  is  also  in  the  MS. 
D.  3.  20  (No.  790)  a  list,  in  XJssher's  hand,  of  **  hooks  hought  by  me  in  England 
a?  1606/'  followed  by  other  lists,  also  in  his  hand,  headed  *'  8'.  James  Fullarton," 
«  Christopher  Ussher,"  and  **  D,  Chaloner."  These  lists  might  have  thrown  light 
on  the  history  of  the  Libraries  with  which  we  are  concerned,  had  I  known  of  them 
before  the  present  paper  was  printed.  ^  No.  4. 

^  Nos.  6,  5.  The  statements  of  the  printed  Catalogue  are  taken  from  earlier 
written  Catalogues,  and  do  not  necessarily  express  the  opinions  of  its  compiler. 
Preface,  p.  vii. 
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very  difficult  to  use,  and  I  have  seldom  consulted  it.  As  before,  the 
press-mark  is  a  letter  followed  by  two  Arabic  numerals.  I  represent 
the  pair  by  the  letter  G. 

To  our  next  group  the  letter  D  may  be  assigned.  It  has  three 
members :  D.  3.  6 ;  D.  1.  2,  and  D.  1. 18.  These  are  described  in  the 
new  Catalogue^  (in  the  case  of  the  first  with  a  note  expressing  doubt), 
as  Catalogues  of  T. CD.  Library  in  1610.  The  third  is  lettered  on 
the  back,  **Challoner's  Catalogue."  Here  we  have  a  new  system  of 
press-marks.  To  the  title  of  each  volume  is  affixed  a  letter  (either  H 
or  T)  and  three  numerals.  I  suppose  the  letters  H  and  T  signify  the 
two  faculties  of  Humanity  and  Theology,  but  I  have  ndt  thought  it 
worth  while  to  verify  my  guess  with  any  care.  The  numerals,  no 
doubt,  indicate  the  press,  shelf,  and  position  of  the  volume :  the  presses 
being  separately  numbered  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  library.  Of 
these  volumes  I  take  D.  1. 18  to  be  the  earliest,  as  the  number  of 
articles  in  it  is  much  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  others.  D.  3.  6 
and  D.  1.  2  follow  one  another  page  by  page,  and  to  a  slight  extent, 
line  by  line,  one  being  evidently  copied  from  the  other.  I  believe 
D.  1.  2'  is  the  later  of  the  two,  and,  as  it  is  the  easier  to  use,  I  have 
confined  myself  to  it. 

I  must  return  to  these  catalogues.  Meanwhile,  what  has  been 
said  will  suffice  to  enable  me  to  explain  the  use  made  of  them  in  the 
following  table.  In  the  first  column  I  have  placed  the  press-marks 
of  the  volumes  in  our  lists  (Catalogue  A),  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  columns,  the  corresponding  press-marks  in  £,  C,  D.  The  fifth 
column  gives  the  press- marks,  late  and  early,  found  in  volumes  of  the 
same  titles  and  editions  in  the  Trinity  College  Library.  The  latest 
change  in  the  press-marks  was  made  not  a  century  ago.  As  the 
Library  increased,  the  pressure  on  the  available  space  became  serious. 
Accordingly,  the  benches  which  formerly  stood  in  the  stalls  were 
removed,  and  book-cases  were  put  in  their  place.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tables  which  had  stood  opposite  to  them  were  got  rid  of,  and  it 
thus  became  possible  to  add  extra  shelves  to  the  original  book-cases. 
When  this  was  done,  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the  symbols  by  which 
the  shelves  were  indicated.  Thus,  for  example,  the  volume  BB.  15.  26, 
apparently  without  changing  its  place,  became  BB.  fE.  26.  I  have  in- 
dicated these  two  marks  in  the  table  together — ^thus  :  BB.  15  (ff).  26. 
And,  similar  cases  have  been  dealt  with  on  the  same  principle. 

1  Nos.  2,  1,  368.  >  In  thin  opinion  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in 

agreement  with  Dr.  Abbott.    See  his  note  in  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts,  p.  1. 
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TABLE 

Of  the  Volumes  mentioned  in  the  above  Lists,  which  can  with  reasonable 
certainty  be  identified  in  Trinity  College  Library. 


A 

B 

1.  A.  2. 8, 9,/ 

[11,  14.  \ 

«.  A.  6.  1. 

8.  B.  2.  16.  1 

4.  B.  3.  8. 

A.  2.  10. 

6.  B.  6.  8. 

6.  C.  1.  13. 

7.  C.  2.  1. 

8.  [C.  2.  2.].* 

0.  [C.  2.  3.]« 

0a.  C.  2.  4. 

P.  1.  4. 


B.  2.  18. 


G.  4.  10. 


P.  8.  6. 


P.  8.  6. 


P.  8.  7. 


B.  2.  17. 


T.8.1.1&C.  (Par. 
[1689) 

T.  11.  4.  12,  13. 


T.  2.  8.  8. 


T.  1.  4.  23.5 


Preit-marks  of 
volume  in  T.C.D. 

BB.cc.  8,9,11,14.* 
(Colon.  Agr.  1618.) 

C.  4  (d)  16 
/  C.  6  (f).  22. 
\     T.  11.  4.  16. 

G.  3  (c).  31 

G.  a.  21. 
/  G.  10  (n).  37.' 
I     T.  2.  8.  8. 

(  BB.  dd.  19. 

B.  2.  18. 
(     A.  2.  10. 

( CC.  d.  34. 
\     G.  4.  10. 

(CC.  3(c).  21. 
\     C.  1.  3.> 

AA(BB).  4(aa).  14. 
GG.  2.  14. 
P.  8.  6. 

AA(BB).  4(aa).  15. 
AA.  2.  24. 
P.  8.  6. 

C.  2.  2. 

AA  (BB).  4  (aa).  16. 
AA.  2.  6. 
P.  8.  7. 
C.  2.  3. 

[C.  16(dd).  3.« 
I     T.  1.  3.  23. 


^  These  yolumes  are  divided  in  such  a  way  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the  de- 
scription in  the  second  list.  '  See  above,  p.  228,  note  *. 

3  It  may  be  assumed  that  either  the  press-mark  recorded  in  the  first  column  or 
the  old  mark  in  the  volume  is  erroneous. 

^  These  volumes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  lists,  but  it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
they  were  in  A,  and  that  their  press-marks  were  as  stated.  They  are  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  the  work,  of  which  C.  2.  1  is  the  first. 

«  Corr.  e  T.  1.  3.  23.  •  See  below,  p.  261,  note  *. 
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Table  of  the  Volumes  mentioned  in  First,  Second,  and  Third  lists — 
eotUinuid: — 


A 

B 

0 

D 

Preu-marki  of 
▼olnme  in  T.C.I). 

/  DD.  3  (c).  21. 

10.  C.  2.  9. 

P.  3.  67. 

D.  1.  16. 

D.  1.  16. 
F.  3.  67. 
X     C.  2.  9. 

11.  C.  6.  12. 

M.  2.  6. 

I.  7.  6. 

T.  12.  6.  6. 

/  CC.  14  (bb).  16. 
\     M.  2.  6. 
H.  6  (e).  12. 

11a.  C.  6.  19. 

T.  8.  1.  16.» 

/B.  16  (cc).  14.» 
\     T.  8.  1.  16. 

18.  D.  2.  11. 

0.  2.  10. 

D.  2.  2. 

BB.  22  (nn).  4. 
D.  2.  2. 
0.  2.  10. 

18.  D.  2.  17. 

Q.  1.  17. 

(  DD.  2  (b).  32. 
{      HH.  2.  6. 
1     D(P).2.  17. 

14.  D.  6.  13. 

F.  4.  66. 

B.  6.  17. 

/AA{BB).6(bb).24. 
I     T.  4.  66. 

16.  D.  5.  21. 

N.  1.  69. 

D.  11.  6. 

/  BB.  d.  30. 
N.  1.69. 

16.  D.  6.  22. 

M.  2.  26. 

D.  6.  2. 

DD.  4(d).  10. 
D.  6.  2. 
M.  2.  26. 

17.  E.  1.  2. 

A.  2.  26. 

T.  1.  1.  7. 

/AA(CC).  6(f).  16. 
[     A.  2.  26. 

18.  E.  1.  3. 

T.  1.  1.  8. 

/  CC.  f.  17.» 
\      fL.  6.  12. 

>  The  date  given  in  D  (1689)  ia  inoonect. 

'  Next  to  thiB  volume  atands  B.  16  (cc).  13,  Tolet's  Commentary  on  St.  Luke 
(Paria,  1600),  which  has  the  old  press-mark,  T.  8.  1.  14  (as  in  D).  I  have  men- 
tioned B.  CC.  14,  not  because  it  seems  likely  to  be  identical  with  our  C.  6.  19,  but 
merely  because  of  its  early  press-mark,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  really  an  argument 
agaifut  the  identification.    For  this  reason  it  is  not  numbered  in  the  regular  series. 

*  The  old  press-marks  in  this  and  the  preceding  volume  (the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  same  work)  show  that  they  became  parted  from  one  another  in  the 
older  library  with  which  they  came  to  Trinity  College.  Taken  in  connexion  with 
the  aheence  of  the  second  from  C,  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  whoever 
borrowed  the  two  volumes  only  returned  the  first,  and  that  its  companion  did  not 
find  its  way  back  till  after  C  had  been  compiled.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be 
notieed  that  it  waa  probably  not  yet  in  the  Trinity  College  Library  when  the  change 
in  the  presa-marka  mentioned  on  p.  249  waa  made.  For  ita  ahelf  ia  denoted  by  a 
eti^,  not,  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  firat  part,  by  a  letter  and  a  number. 
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Table  of  the  Yolames  mentioned  in  First,  Second,  and  Third  ListB- 
eontinued: — 


A 

B         1        0 

1 

D 

Prett-mftrks  of 
yolniM  in  T.C.D. 

19.  E.  1.  4.     1 

B.  6.  60. 

D.  3.  3. 

/  CC.  e.  16. 
\     D.  3.  3. 
CC.7(i).  7. 
B.  5.  60. 
(     H.  7.  14.  X. 

90.  E.  1.  21. 

C.4.17(P). 

( DD.  e.  14. 
KK.  37. 
E.  1.  21. 

91.  E.  2.  2. 

D.  2.  6. 

/BB.22(im).  19. 
(     D.  2.  6. 

99.  E.  2.  3.     1 

D.  4.  12. 

H.  7.  1.30. 

/  DD.  k.  34. 
\     D.  4.  12. 
/     M.  f.  13. 
[     H.7{P).  1.80. 

98.  E.  2.  17. 

L.  6.  31. 

F.  6.  2. 

|(AA(CC).  ll(6e).46. 
F.  6.  2. 
L.  6.  31. 

94.  £.  2.  18. 

L.3.44(P). 

F.  6.  3. 

.  CC.  ee.  46. 
)     AA.  11.  46. 
F.6.3(P). 
'      L.  3.  44. 

95.  E.  2.  28. 

B.  4.  16. 

/BB.  6(i).  10. 
\     B.  4.  16. 

95ft.  E.  3.  12. 

T.  6.  2.  37. 

/  B.  7  (k).  12. 
\     T.  6.  2.  37. 

96.  E.  3.  16.1 

H.  2.  24. 

(  DD.  10  (o).  32. 

H.  2.  24. 
(     E.  3.  16. 

97.  E.  3.  17. 

L.  4.  19. 

H.  2.  2. 

(BB.  19(kk).  4. 
H.  2.  2. 
L.  4.  19. 

98.  E.  3.  20. 

H.4.7(?). 

(  BB.  18  (ii).  16. 
'      H.  2.  22. 
(     E.  3.  20. 

99.  £.  3.  24. 

L.  1  29. 

H.  2.  19. 

(CC.  6(P)(1),  11. 

H.  2.  19. 
(     L.  1.  29. 

80.  E.  3.  25.> 

j    B.7(k).14. 

1  A  volume  of  tracts. 
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Table  of  the  Yolumes  mentioned  in  First,  Second,  and  Third  Lists — 
continued : — 


A 

B 

0 

D 

FreM-marke  of 
▼olnme  in  T.O.B. 

SI.  E.  4.  6. 

M.  1.  22. 

EE.  3  (f).  17. 
M.  1.  22. 
E.  4.  6. 

82.  £.  4.  10.1 

H.S.7(P). 

/  CC.  5  (e).  36. 
\     BB.  6.  36. 

83.  E.  4.  17. 

0.  4.  26. 

A.  3.  16. 

(A(C).6(f;.10      . 

A.  3.  16. 
(      0.  4.  26. 

84.  E.  4.  21. 

0.  7.  11. 

/  BB.  17  (hh).  6. 
G.  7.  11. 

86.  E.  4.  22.1 

A.  4.  28. 

/AA(CC).7(g).47. 
\     A.  4.  28. 

/  CC.  19  (kk).  16. 

86.  E.  4.  26. 

n.26. 

C.  3.  24. 

C.  3.  24. 
n.26. 
V     E.  4.  26. 

87.  E.  6.  16. 

0.  4.  26. 

A.  3.  16. 

(  AA  (CC).  6  (f).  10. 
A.  3.  16. 
0.  4.  16.» 

88.  F.  1.  4. 

F.  4.  42.3 

F.6.  15 

/AA(CC).  ll(ee).  17. 

F.  6.  16. 

F.  4.  42. 
\     F.  1.  4. 

DD.  6(e).  41. 

88.  F.  1.  14. 

b.64. 

D.3.4. 

D.  3.  4. 
b.64. 
F.  1.  14. 

40.  F.l.  15. 

C.4.  10. 

( DD.  k.  37. 
\      C.  4.  10. 

/AA(CC).7(g).  14. 

41.  F.  1.  16. 

A.  2.  19. 

1 

A.  2.  19. 
F.  1.  16  (?). 
.     A.  11. 

1  A  volume  of  tracts. 

^  Either  this  number,  or  the  corresponding  one  in  B  seems  to  be  iQcorrect. 

^  Incorrectly  dated  in  B,  1624.  The  words  *'Tomus  primus"  are  interlined. 
It  is  thus  shown  that  when  B  was  drawn  up,  the  second  volume  was  not  in  the 
libtary.  These  words  are  not  in  A,  from  which  a  similar  inference  may  be  drawn. 
Next  to  this  volume  now  stands  t.  ii  with  the  press-marks,  AA  (CC).  11  (ee).  18 ; 
F.  6.  16.    In  B :  F.  4.  43  is  assigned  to  another  book. 
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Table  of  the  Volumes  mentioned  in  Fint,  Second,  and  Third  lists- 
eontinued : — 


49.  F.  1.  20. 


L.  3.  54. 


48.  F.  2.  23.       '     D.  2.  7. 

4SA.F.3.6.     I 
44    F.  3.8. 

46.  F.  3. 14. 
46.  F.  3.  16. 


47.  [F.  3.  16.] 

48.  F.  3.  18. 

49.  F.4.  1. 

50.  F.  4.  7.3 

51.  F.  4.  8. 


C.  1.  14. 


0.  6.  34. 


C.  2.  66. 


0 

K. 

1, 

13. 

K. 

8. 

2. 

C.11.20,21. 

C. 

3. 

12.» 

0. 

7. 

7. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

P. 

2. 

14. 

G. 

1. 

18. 

D. 

6 

13. 

0. 

7. 

36. 

T.  10.5.9. 


T.  10. 1.8,9  (?). 


ProM-mmrki  of 
volume  in  T.O.B. 

GC.  16  (dd).  38. 

E.  1. 18. 

L.  3.  54. 
E.  19(gg).41. 

T.  10.6.9. 

DD.  9  (?)  (n).  7. 
K.  8.  2. 
D.  2.  7. 

C.  7(k).8,9. 
BB.  4(g).  1,2. 

(DD.  6(k).26. 
\     C.  3.  22. 

i  DD.  ii.  61. 
J      DD.  L  14. 
I     0.  7.  7. 

(  DD.  1. 16. 
\     0.  7. 8. 

/DD.1.14. 
\DD.  18(ii).  61. 
I      P.  2. 14. 
/      C.  1. 14. 
\     F.  3. 16.» 

(  CO.  ee.  41. 
\     G.  1. 18. 

DD.  6(k).19. 

0.  6.  34. 

1.  186.44. 
C.44. 

hD,  18  (ii).  53. 

(  CO.  7  (k).  45. 
\     C.  2. 65. 


^  Either  this  mark,  or  the  corresponding  mark  in  the  hook  itself,  is  apparently- 
erroneous. 

3  If  this  hook  was  in  A,  as  the  press-marks  seem  to  prove,  it  was  a  duplicate 
of  F.  3. 14.  In  that  case,  F.  3. 17  may  have  heen  the  corresponding  duplicate  of 
F.  3.  16.  But,  if  so,  it  had  disappeared  hefore  0  was  written,  since  in  it,  as  in  the 
present  T.  0.  D.  Lihrary,  only  the  first  volume  of  the  work  is  duplicated.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  second  copy  of  vol.  i.  is,  no  douht,  the  cause  of  the  strange  confusion 
in  the  later  press-marks.  *  A  volume  of  tracts. 
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Table  of  the  Volumes  mentioned  in  First,  Second,  and  Third  Lists — 
continued : — 


A 

B 

0 

D 

PrMB-marki  of 
▼olnme  in  T.O.B. 

08.  F.4.9.1 

B.  7.  23. 

AA(CC).ll(ee).31. 

tt.  P.  4.  33.   1 

P.  6.  66. 

H.  9.  9. 

(DD.  10(o).62. 

H.  9.  9. 
(     P.  6.  66. 
(H.  ?(h).33. 
\  T.  10.  7. 19. 

M.  G.  2.2.1 

0.  8. 16. 

DD.  k.  36. 

Ma.G.3.  30.   | 

T.  11.  2.  24. 

/  G.  9  (m).  16. 
\  T.  11.  2.  24. 
G.  n.  64. 

M.  G.  4.  7. 

L.  2.  8. 

f  CO.  1.61. 
\     L.  2.  8. 

M.  G.  4. 18. 

K.  1.  26. 

( CC.  ii.  22. 
\     K.  1.26. 

57.  G.  6.  1.1 

BB.  7  (k).  14. 

M.  G.  6. 13.1 

E.  6. 16. 

CC.  mm.  32. 

69.  G.  6. 16. 

A.  8.  47. 

B.  4.  36. 

(BB.  16(gg).38. 
A.  8.  47. 
C.  6. 18.« 

80.  G.  6.  21. 

A.  7.31. 

D.  6.  22. 

(DD.8(m).60. 
A.  7.31. 
G.  6.21. 

61.  G.  6.  23. 

K.  4.  27. 

(BB.  11(0).  16. 
\     K.  4.  27. 

62.  H.  1. 12. 

E.  3.  16. 

(  DD.  8  (m).  40. 

E.  3. 16. 
(      H.  1.  12. 

68.  H.  1. 18. 

D.  3.  16. 

(CC.  18(ii).  3. 

D.  3.  16. 
(     H.  1. 18. 

64.  H.  1.  20. 

D.  4.  23. 

/DD.  7  0).  69. 

(      D.  4.  23(0. 

1  A  Tolume  of  tracts. 

'  In  the  case  of  this  remarkable  volume  there  has  plainly  been  confusion,  owing 
to  the  similarity  of  the  letters  C  and  G.  It  is  reported  in  the  second  list  as  missing 
*'Qf  old."  Probably  all  the  time  it  was  in  the  Library,  haying  been  placed  at 
C.  6. 16  instead  of  6.  6. 16.    Compare  above,  No.  6. 
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Table  of  the  Yolumes  mentioned  in  First,  Second,  and  Third  lists- 
continued :-  - 


A 

B 

0 

D 

Prest-nuirks  of 
▼olnmeB  in  T.C.D. 

1  ^BB.9(m)^20. 

66.  H.  2.  13. 

B.  8.  12. 

K.  3.  27. 

iL.  3.  27. 

B.  8. 12. 

\     H.  2.  13. 

ee.  H.  3.  23. 

N.  6.  29. 

I.  10.  34. 

rDD.  ll(p).48. 
(     N.  5.  29. 

67.  N.  1.9. 

B.  2.  42. 

G.  4.  18. 

( CC.  d.  32. 
J      G.  4. 18. 
1      B.  2.  42. 

68.  I.  3. 18.1 

G.  2.  17. 

BB.  9(m).2. 

68.  0.  3.  9. 

F.  7.  16. 

/  BB.  bb.  14. 
[     F.  7.  16. 

70.  P.  2.  6. 

0.  4.  13. 

/  EE.  1  (a).  12. 
1     0.  4.  13. 

71.  R.  2.  19.» 

Q.  7.  6. 

EE.  7  (k).  66. 

72.  R.  4.  7.» . 

K.  2.  20. 

( BB.  0.  36. 
BB.  11.  66. 
1      K.  2.  20. 

78.  8.  2.  26.» 

DD.  6  (bh).  66. 

74.  T.  3.  18. 

G.  6.  6. 

R.  6.  29. 

EE.  ii.  61. 
M.  2.  21. 
G.  6.  6. 

75.  T.  6.  3. 

E.  3.  5. 

/  BB.  19.  (kk).  31. 
\     K.  8.  6. 

76.  U.  4.  46. 

0.  2.8. 

H.  8.  4.  9. 

/DD.  18(ii).63. 
\     0.  2.  8. 

An  examination  of  this  table  brings  to  light  two  facts  which  are 
important  for  our  investigation.  The  first  of  these  is  that  A,  B,  and 
C  are  catalogues  of  the  same  Library,  and  that  the  library  which  they 
represent  is  now  incorporated  with  the  T.  C.  D.  Library.  This,  I 
believe,  can  be  demonstrated.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  the  seventy- 
six  enumerated,  it  is  proved  by  the  old  press-marks  that  a  volume  re- 
gistered in  B  is  registered  also  in  C*    In  fourteen  cases  it  is  similarly 


^  A  volume  of  tracte. 

2  See  No8.  4,  10,  12,  16,  23, 24,  27,  29,  33,  36,  37,  38,  39,  42,  43,  47,  63,  66,  67. 
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shown  that  a  yolume  is  common  to  A  and  C,^  and  in  eight  that  a 
Yolnme  is  common  to  A  and  £,*  while  six  volnmes  are  registered  in  all 
three  catalogues.'  All  these  books  are  now  in  Trinity  College.  So 
also  are  fifteen  volumes  named  in  A  which  are  not  proved  by  the 
press-marks  to  have  been  in  B  or  C*  To  the  conclusion  which  seems 
to  follow  of  necessity  from  these  premises  I  conceive  that  only  one 
objection  is  possible.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  our  inference,  and 
that  the  proper  chronological  order  of  the  catalogues  is  A,  B,  G,"  we 
should  expect  that  a  volume  included  in  A,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
Trinity  College  Library,  would  be  mentioned  in  B  and  C.  And  in 
like  manner,  a  volume  in  B  ought  also  to  have  a  place  in  C.  But  in 
fact  we  find  that,  in  many  instances,  our  table  does  not  prove  that  this 
is  so.  To  take  a  concrete  case,  No.  26  was  certainly  in  A  and  C,  why 
then  if  B  is  a  catalogue  of  the  same  collection  is  its  press-mark  absent 
from  our  second  column  ?  In  other  words,  we  have  to  account  for  the 
blank  spaces  in  our  second  and  third  columns.  This  can  be  done 
without  difficiQty.  In  the  third  column  there  are  only  nine  blanks  of 
the  kind  mentioned.  We  may  suppose  that  the  writer  of  C  accidently 
omitted  to  register  the  volumes,  or  that  he  described  them  in  such  a 
way  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  them,  or  finally,  that  they 
had  been  borrowed  after  catalogue  B  was  prepared,  and  were  not 
returned  till  after  C  had  been  drawn  up.  In  the  second  column  the 
blanks  are  much  more  numerous,  but  this  was  to  be  expected.  B  is  a 
local,  not  an  alphabetical,  catalogue.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
find  a  volume  in  it  unless  its  press-mark  is  known  beforehand.  And, 
the  press-marks  can  only  be  ascertained,  apart  from  the  catalogues,  if 
they  are  preserved  in  the  volumes  recorded  in  our  fifth  column.  Ifow, 
the  majority  of  these  volumes  have  been  re-bound,  and  in  the  process 
of  binding,  old  marks  are  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed.  Actually 
in  the  case  of  the  press-marks  given  in  B,  this  danger  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  those  given  in  C,  although  many  of  the  latter  have 
been  lost.  In  the  first  place,  the  B  marks  are  older  than  the  C  marks, 
and  between  the  two,  as  we  shall  see,  there  came  an  interval  during 


1  Not.  7,  8,  9,  10,  26,  31,  36,  36,  38,  39,  41,  47,  62,  63,  66. 

2  Noa.  10,  36,  38,  39,  47,  69,  60,  66. 
'  No8.  10,  36,  38,  39,  47,  66. 

« No8.  1,  6,  13,  20,  28,  30,  32,  60,  62,  64,  67,  68,  68,  71,  73. 

^  Proof  will  be  given  of  the  truth  of  this  assumption  lower  down.  But,  of 
course,  a  similar  objection  may  be  raised  on  any  supposition  as  to  the  order  of  the 
catalogues  in  time,  provided  either  B  or  C  is  later  than  A. 
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which  the  library  possibly  suffered  much  from  neglect,  and  from  its 
many  journeys  from  place  to  place.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  G  marks 
were  usually  inscribed  in  two  places— on  one  of  the  fly-leaves,  and  on 
the  front  of  the  volume,  across  the  edges  of  the  pages.  The  B  marks 
on  the  other  hand,  were  entered,  in  most  cases,  on  the  fly-leaves  only. 
And  experience  proves  that  it  was  just  in  that  place  that  they  were 
least  likely  to  survive  the  ordeals  of  mis-use  and  re-binding.  Thus 
the  objection  which  has  been  stated  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  We 
may  rest  assured  that  A,  B,  and  G  refer  to  the  same  library.  This 
library  suffered  losses,  and  it  received  accessions ;  it  was  more  than 
once  ro-arranged,  but  the  bulk  of  the  books  romained  through  all  its 
vicissitudes. 

This  being  assumed,  we  can  now  draw  a  further  inference.  A 
volume  in  the  present  library  may  have  lost  its  A  press-mark,  and 
yet  we  may  be  confident  that  it  was  actually  in  the  library  which 
A  reprosents.  Thus,  for  instance,  No.  4  in  the  table  retains  the 
marks  of  B  and  C.  We  conclude  at  once  that  it  was  in  A,  though 
the  A  pross-mark  is  gone.  The  only  other  possible  supposition  is, 
that  when  A  was  written  the  library  had  a  copy  of  the  book,  that  this 
copy  was  subsequently  lost,  and  that  another  copy  was  procured  to 
take  its  place  in  the  interval  between  the  compilation  of  A  and  B. 
That  this  happened,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  is  highly  im- 
probable. It  is  considerations  such  as  these  which  justify  us  in 
including  Nos.  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  27,  29,  33,  34,  37,  40,  42,  48,  44,  45,  46,  48,  49,  51,  53,  55, 
66,  61,  64,  66,  67,  69,  70,  72,  74,  75,  76,  in  our  table. 

But  again.  Most  of  the  volumes,  which  we  have  succeeded  in 
identifying,  are  now  kept  in  the  cases  marked  BB,  CC,  DD.  Now 
many  other  volumes  in  these  presses  answer  to  the  descriptions  of 
volumes  given  in  A,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  foot-notes 
on  pp.  218-239.  The  presumption  clearly  is,  that  the  bulk  of  these 
volumes  also  belonged  to  the  library  catalogued  in  A,  B,  G,  though 
we  are  precluded  from  dogmatising  in  any  individual  case. 

But  we  must  now  state  the  second  conclusion  which  our  table 
seems  clearly  to  warrant.  It  is  this :  that  the  library,  of  which  D  is 
a  catalogue,  was  a  collection  completely  distinct  from  the  A,  B,  C 
library.  In  no  more  than  fourteen  instances  does  D  rocord  a  volume 
with  the  same  title  as  one  of  those  in  our  first  column.  In  no  single 
case  in  which  a  volume  in  col.  4  is  proved  to  be  identical  with  one  in 
col.  5  is  that  volume  shown  to  be  identical  with  one  mentioned  in 
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cols.  1-3.  In  some  cases  there  is  what  almost  amounts  to  proof,'  in 
others  presumption,*  to  the  contrary.  Now  D  certainly  represents 
the  original  library  of  Trinity  College.  The  oldest  member  of  the 
group  is  the  MS.  No.  358  (=  D.  1.  18),  lettered  on  the  back, 
**  Challoner's  Catalogue,"  and  said  to  be  in  his. hand.  It  is  not  likely 
to  belong  to  any  other  library  than  that  which  Challoner  himself 
helped  to  collect.'  The  latest  member,  again,  is  No.  1  (=  D.  1.  2),  a 
note  on  a  fly-leaf  of  which  expressly  informs  us  that  it  is  a  Catalogue 
of  the  "old  Library"*  of  Trinity  College.  This  collection,  of  course, 
forms  part  of  the  present  Library. 

Thus  the  present  T.  C.  D.  Library  contains  two  distinct  collections 
of  early  date,  the  original  College  Library  (D)  and  that  represented 
by  A,  B,  C.  Now,  the  only  considerable  collection  known  to  have 
been  added  to  the  Trinity  College  Library,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  that  of  Archbishop  TJssher.  It  is  difficult  to  evade  the  inference 
that  it  was  the  collection  to  which  our  Lists,  as  well  as  the  Catalogues 
A,  B,  C  refer. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  degree  in  which  this  argument 
amounts  to  a  demonstration.  But  it  is  supported  by  several  considera- 
tions, the  combined  force  of  which  is,  I  think,  irresistible. 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  identified  volumes  mentioned  in 
the  lists  are  now,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  presses  BB,  CC,  DD. 
But  in  these  presses,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Library,  TJssher' s 
books  are  preserved. 

Again,  very  many  of  these  volumes  have  notes  in  Ussher's  hand,^ 
and  at  least  two  bear  his  arms  on  the  cover.*  And,  in  accordance 
with  this  fact,  we  have  a  direct  statement,  as  to  one  volume,  that  it 
was  "  in  Primate  Ussher's  Library,"'  while,  in  the  case  of  another, 
the  assertion  that  it  was  "  lent  at  the  Colledge""  implies  that  it  was 


1  Noe.  1,  22,  42. 

'  Noe.  2,  3,  54a.  In  these  instances  the  present  library  has  two  copies  of  the 
urork,  one  is  proved  to  be  identical  with  that  which  is  indicated  under  D,  the  other 
is  probably  identical  with  that  whioh  appears  under  A.    Compare  No.  11. 

'  The  Book  of  Trinity  College,  p.  147  sq. 

<  Compare  MS.  9  (=  E.  4.  8),  a  Catalogue  of  the  "  New  Library." 

»  Nos.  20,  49,  61,  62,  76.  So  also  E.  1.  21 ;  E.  3.  26  ;  E.  4.  12  ;  F.  4.  1 ; 
G.  3.20;  G.  6. 16,23;  H.  1.12;  L  1.  39;  K.  3.  6,  in  the  Usts. 

^  Nos.  24,  43.  Also  a  book  which  stands  next  to  No.  24,  and  which  retains  its 
0  piess-mark  (F.  3.  3),  and  probably  others. 

7  No.  19.    See  above,  p.  219,  note  ^^,  and  further  below,  p.  263. 

•  No.  75  =  T.  5.  3  in  second  and  fourth  lists. 
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not  in  the  College  Library.  Moreoyer,  the  second  list  is  in  Ussher's 
writing,  and  the  borrowers  of  books,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  it 
and  in  the  fourth  list  were,  for  the  most  part,  either  relations  or 
personal  friends  of  the  Archbishop.^ 

And  lastly,  the  date  of  at  least  one  of  the  lists  fits  in  with  what 
is  known  of  his  life  at  the  period.  In  September,  1635,  he  writes 
to  Dr.  Ward,*  complaining  of  his  weariness  after  attendance  at 
Parliament,  at  the  memorable  Convocation  of  that  year,  and  at  the 
Divinity  Acts  and  Summer  Commencements  at  Trinity  College.  ''  I 
am  now  at  last,"  he  adds,  "  retired  from  Dublin  to  my  old  place, 
where  I  begin  at  length,  redire  in  gratiam  cum  veteribus  amicis." 
With  his  ''  old  friends,"  no  doubt,  he  continued  in  peace  for  some 
time,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  made  a  list  of  such  of 
them  as  were  missing  five  months  latter,  Feb.  20,  163j^.  But  more 
remarkable  is  the  occasion  to  which  we  may  refer  the  fourth  list. 
Ussher  preached  before  the  Irish  Parliament  in  March,  16}#.  ''  Im- 
mediately after,"  Dr.  Elrington  tells  us,'  ''he  went  over  to  England 
with  his  family,  intending  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  in  order 
to  pursue  his  literary  labours  in  London  and  Oxford  " — as  it  proved, 
never  to  return.  It  was  natural  that  before  starting  upon  his  journey, 
he  should  cause  a  ''  recension"  of  his  library  to  be  made :  the  fourth 
list  is  dated  Feb.  18,  162^.  It  is  not  in  the  Primate's  hand.  But 
we  know  that  at  the  time  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Nicholas  Bernard,  was 
acting  as  his  librarian.^  By  him,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the 
list  was  penned." 

We  must  now  return  to  our  catalogues.  The  question  is  an 
obvious  one — How  came  it  that  the  press-marks  in  these  catalogues 
are  all  different  ?  In  order  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question,  we 
must  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  as  closely  as  possible  the 
dates  of  the  catalogues  B  and  C. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  both  B  and  C  are  later  than  A.  The  A 
press-marks  have  a  line  drawn  through  them  in  Nos.  36,  39,  59,  to 

*  See  Notes  on  second  and  fourth  lists.  '  Works,  zvi.,  p.  9. 

3  Workt,  i.,  p.  207.  *  /*.,  p.  231 ,  note  ",  quoting  Bernard's  Life,  p.  94. 

^  A  conjecture  which  is  made  more  prohahle  if  I  rightly  understand  "  My 
Lord,"  in  the  fourth  list,  as  indicating  Archhishop  Ussher.  Ussher  undertook 
his  journey  to  England,  no  douht,  with  a  view  to  the  researches  necessary  for  his 
Dissertation  on  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  which  appeared  four  years  later.  It  is 
significant,  therefore,  that  G.  5.  15  is  one  of  the  eleven  hooks  marked  *<  my  Lord." 
See  ahove,  p.  221,  note  ".  Only  two  others  can  he  identified — C.  1.  7,  and  H.  1. 
18,  in  the  third  list. 
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make  way  for  B  press- marks,  in  Nos.  8,  31,  63,  to  make  way  for  C 
press-marks.  It  appears  further,  that  G  is  later  than  B,  for  in  Nos.  42, 
74  the  B  press-mark  is  stnick  out  in  favour  of  the  G  press-mark.  And 
we  have  evidence  that  additions  were  made  to  the  collection  in  the 
interval  hetween  the  writing  of  B  and  G.^  B,  therefore,  dates  from  a 
time  when  A  had  ceased  to  be  in  use.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  our  fourth  list— Feb.  16|^.  And,  G  is  still  later.  I 
do  not  know  on  what  basis  the  date  (1620)  given  for  B  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  rests,  but  if  I  have  reasoned  correctly,  it  is 
certainly  too  early  by  at  least  twenty  years.  The  two  manuscripts 
comprised  under  G  (No,  5  =  D.  1. 4  and  No.  6  »  D.  1.  3)  are  described 
in  the  Catalogue  as  respectively  the  Catalogue  of  the  Trinity  College 
Library  in  1664  and  the  Catalogue  of  Ussher's  Library,  as  given 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1666  (written  in  1667).  With  the 
latter  description  and  date  I  have  no  quarrel.  In  1661,  a  com- 
mittee of  three  persons  was  appointed  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
to  transfer  Ussher's  Library,  then  at  Dublin  Castle,  to  Trinity 
College,  and  to  draw  up  a  Catalogue  of  it.*  The  Commons,  in  a 
rash  moment,  further  ordered  that  the  catalogue,  when  completed, 
was  to  be  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  House,  an  order  which,  as 
we  might  expect,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obeyed.  It  appears 
probable  that  there  was  some  delay  in  transferring  the  books,  and  that 
Trinity  College  did  not  receive  them  till  1666.'  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  lunder  us  from  believing  that  MS.  D.  1.  3  is  the  very 
catalogue  prepared  after  the  arrival  of  the  books,  in  compliance  with 
the  order  of  the  Commons.  But  if  so,  both  the  description  and  the 
date  of  its  fellow  must  be  incorrect.  I  have  already  shown  that 
D.  1.  4  is  copied  from  D.  1.  3.  The  copy  was  made  not  later  than 
1669 — ^the  year  of  the  death  of  John  Steame,  one  of  the  Bestoration 
Fellows,  whose  name  appears  on  a  fly-leaf.  I  am  inclined  to  suppose 
that,  D.  1.  3  having  been  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  transcript  (D.  1.  4)  was  immediately  afterwards  made 
from  it  for  the  use  of  readers  in  the  Library.    The  date  of  C  may 


>  See  p.  253,  note  >  (Xo.  88). 

»  Book  of  Trinity  College,  p.  150 ;  Stoke««,  JForthiet  qf  the  Irish  Church,  p.  26  sq. 
When  I  wrote,  in  the  latter  plate,  that  it  was  not  known  whether  the  Catalogue 
bad  heen  made,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  manuscripts  now 
under  discussion. 

'  This  I  infer  from  the  statement  in  Browne's  Catalogue,  quoted  hy  Ahhott, 
Book  of  Trinity  College,  p.  151. 
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then  be  assumed  to  be  1666-1669,  and  it  may  be  taken  to  represent 
Ussher's  Library  after  it  had  been  deposited  in  Trinity  College.  There 
it  was  kept,  apart  from  the  original  College  Library,'  till  botb  were 
housed  in  tiie  present  building  (finished  in  1782),  when  the  books 
were,  of  course,  once  more  rearranged,  and  were  deposited  in  the  cases 
AA-DD,  where,  for  the  most  part,  they  still  remain. 

The  Catalogue  B  has  still  to  be  accounted  for.  Its  limits  of  date  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  1 64 1- 1 666.  During  that  period  the  fortunes  of  (Jssher's 
Library  were  various.  It  was  removed  from  Drogheda,  where  it  was 
within  a  little  of  being  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  1641,  to  Chester, 
lliis  was  in  the  summer  of  1641.  By  1643,  if  not  earlier,  it  had  found 
its  way  to  Chelsea  College,  and  was  in  that  year  confiscated  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  greater  part  of  it,  however,  was  subsequently 
restored  to  its  owner.'  Where  it  was  for  the  next  few  years  I  do 
not  know :  but  Ussher  and  his  books  can  have  been  seldom  together 
at  that  period.  From  1642  till  the  beginning  of  1645,  the  Archbishop 
was  at  Oxford,  working  at  his  treatise  on  the  Ignatian  Epistles.*  In 
the  spring  of  1645  he  went  to  Cardiff,  taking  with  him  some  chests  of 
books.*  A  few  months  later  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Cardiff,  and  went 
on  a  visit  to  Lady  Stradling,  at  St.  Donate's,  Glamorganshire,  losing 
some  of  his  books  en  routed  lu  June,  1646,  he  was  again  in  London, 
at  the  house  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Peterborough.*  The  con- 
f^lusion  to  which  a  study  of  the  history  naturally  leads  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  in  his  own  words:— "Extemis  istis  bonis  (qus 
9ppellantur)  exutus  sum  omnibus :  sola  bibliotheca  e  flammis  illis  erepta, 
a  qua  ipsa  tamen  ad  hune  usque  diem  etiam  exulo"''  But  scarcely  were 
these  words  written,  when  he  and  his  library  were  again  together. 
In  1647,  the  Archbishop  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
apartments  being  assigned  to  him,  his  library — or  what  remained  of  it, 
— was  removed  to  them.^  For  eight  years  Ussher  remained  in  poverty, 
but  in  comparative  peace,  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  After  his  death,  in  1656, 
the  library  was  bought  for  Trinity  College — but  for  some  years  it 
was  detained  in  Dublin  Castle,  by  order  of  Cromwell.'    Conflicting 


^  Dunton,  Life  and  JErron,  aa  quoted  by  Ingnm,   The  Library  qf  IVinity 
College,  Dublin,  London,  1886,  p.  8. 

«  ITorkt  of  Uesher,  i.,  pp.  221,  231  Bq.  »  lb,,  p.  227  aqq. 

*  /*.,  p.  242.  *  lb.,  p.  243  aqq.  •  lb.,  p.  247. 

^  So  he  writes  in  July,  1647,  to  John  Gerard  Vo8«.     Works,  xri.,  p.  96.     Cf. 
p.  69. 

•  JTorke,  p.  260.  •  lb.,  p.  302  »q.     Book  oj  JSinity  College,  p.  149. 
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accounts  are  giyen  of  its  state  during  that  period.^  But  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  already  referred  to,  seems  to  imply  that, 
however  carefully  disposed,  a  catalogue  of  it  had  not  heen  made  as 
late  as  1661.  During  the  whole  troubled  period,  then,  between  1641 
and  1666,  there  seems  only  one  interval  to  which  catalogue  B  can  be 
referred,  the  years  1647-1654,  during  which  TJssher  was  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Special  provision  was  there  made  for  the  housing  of  his  books, 
and,  no  doubt,  they  were  properly  arranged  under  his  own  supervision. 
Thus  it  appears  that  A  is  the  Drogheda  Catalogue  of  Ussher's  Library, 
1625-1641,  while  B  is  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Catalogue,  1647-1654,  and 
C  the  Dublin  Catalogue  of  the  same  library,  1666-1669. 

There  are  two  other  matters,  with  reference  to  the  connexion 
between  Ussher's  Library  and  that  of  Trinity  College,  on  which  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  in  bringing  this  paper  to  an  end. 

The  first  is  suggested  by  the  volume  marked  E.  1.4  in  the  second 
list  (No.  19  in  the  Table).  This  volume  must  plainly  be  identical 
with  either  CC.  e.  16  or  CC.  i.  7  in  the  present  Library.  But,  with 
which  of  them?  For  both  were  in  Ussher's  Library.  And,  how 
can  we  account  for  the  note  in  the  latter  which  plainly  implies  that 
it  was  in  the  College  Library  while  Ussher's  Library  was  still  a 
distinct  collection  ?  The  simplest  answer  to  the  latter  question  seems 
to  be,  that  Ussher  having  two  copies  of  the  book,  presented  one  to  the 
newly  formed  library,  and  that  that  copy  was  CC.  i.  7.  If  this  be  so, 
he  must  have  sent  his  gift  from  England,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
since  it  is  registered  in  B,  but  not  in  C.  Both  copies  may  have  been 
in  A  and  B,  but  which  of  them  bore  in  the  former  the  press-mark 
£.  1. 4  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  which 
we  have  noticed  of  a  gift  from  the  Primate  to  the  Library  of  his 
College.  H.  h.  33  (No.  53),  has  an  early  press-mark,  apparently  of 
the  College  Library  (though  it  is  not  in  D),  but  it  was  once  the 
property  of  Ussher,  since  his  signature  appears  on  its  title  page.  This 
book  was  also  a  duplicate.  The  companion  copy  (DD.  o.  62)  is  in 
both  B  and  C :  but  which  of  the  two  had  the  press-mark  F.  4.  33  in 
A  we  are  again  unable  to  decide. 

Dr.  Abbott'  gives  reason  for  believing  that  Ussher's  collection 
of  manuscripts  suffered  less  than  has  been  supposed  from  theft,  in 
the  interval  between  the  Archbishop's  death  and  its  acquisition  by 
Trinity  College.    And  he  drops  a  hint*  that  the  same  may  be  true 


1  Book  of  Trinitff  Coilegg,  p.  150.  ^  /^.^  p.  151.  a  j}.,  p.  150. 
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of  the  printed  books.  Do  our  lists  throw  any  light  on  this  question  ? 
I  think  they  do.  If  the  third  and  fourth  lists  are  compared,  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  A-H  3,  some  eighty-four  yolumes,  described  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  identification,  were  missing  immediately  before 
their  owner  left  Ireland  for  the  last  time.  Let  the  proverbial 
character  of  book-borrowers  be  remembered,  and  not  less  the  horrors 
of  1641,  and  the  reader  will  probably  wonder  whether  any  of  these 
books  ever  came  into  Ussher's  hands  again.  The  fact  is  that  a 
yery  large  proportion  of  them  are  at  this  day  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Trinity  College  Library.  Ko  less  than  thirty-one  appear  in  our  table, 
and  to  these  twenty-six  are  to  be  added,  which  can  be  identified  with 
probability.  There  are  tlms  no  more  than  twenty-seven  still  missing. 
And,  of  tiiese,  eleven  were  already  absent  (nine  of  them  absent  '*  of 
old  "  ')  from  their  places  in  Feb.  163^.  Of  the  remainder  some  may 
be  in  the  Library,  though  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  found  them.' 
The  inference  surely  is,  that  very  few  indeed  of  those  which  were 
recovered  by  the  Archbishop  failed  to  reach  the  ultimate  destination 
of  his  library.* 

^  Of  which  88  many  as  five  are  laid  to  the  aooount  of  Mr.  Puttock. 

^  B,g,Y.  1.8;  G.  1.  17;  G.  3.  30;  H.  1.  13. 

>  Dr.  Abbott  (Book  of  Trinity  OoUege,  p.  160)  quotes  an  interesting  contem- 
porary document,  from  which  we  learn  that  in  Nov.,  1669,  the  Commissioners  of 
Parliament  for  the  Government  of  Ireland  ordered  **the  Trustees  for  Trinity 
College*',  and  others,  «'to  take  into  consideration  ...  a  Paper  delivered  by 
Dr.  Jones  [Query,  Ussher's  nephew :  see  above,  p.  226,  note  '],  concerning  the 
pubUshing  of  some  part  of  the  said  [Ussher's]  Library  or  manuscripts,  and  of 
recovering  tome  part  of  the  taid  library  being  at  present  abroad  in  tome  men^s  handt, 
albeit  they  ought  to  have  been  returned  hiUier  with  the  Books  as  were  purchased," 
&c.  This  statement  deserves  attention.  It  helps  to  account  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  volumes  lent  by  Ussher  to  his  friends  before  1641,  were  ultimately 
restored  to  his  library ;  and  it  leads  us  to  expect  that  Catalogue  C  may  contain 
the  titles  of  many  books  not  named  in  B— thus  confirming  a  suggestion  which  has 
been  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Paper,  above,  p.  267. 


[     265     ] 


XV. 

REPORT  ON  THE  OGAMS  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  NEAR 
CONNOR,  CO.  ANTRIM.    By  REV.  G.  R.  BUICK,  LL.D. 

[Read  Jvnb  25,  1900.] 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  investigate  these  Ogams 
carried  out  the  work  entrusted  to  them  last  summer.  It  consisted  of 
Professor  Rhys,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Carmody,  A.B.,  the  discoverer  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buick.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Cochrane,  c.e.,  P.  M.  C.  Eermode,  and  S.  K.  Eirker,  c.e. 
The  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  the  inscribed  stones  are,  Mr.  Wm. 
Hyndman,  also  attended,  and  with  his  sons  rendered  assistance. 
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Souterrain  at  Camcoombe,  Co.  Antrim,  showing  position  of  Stones  with  Ogams* 

The  stones  themselves  belong  to  the  roof  of  a  **  cave,"  or  souter- 
rain, which  lies  on  the  ridge  of  a  low  hill  in  the  townland  of  Camcomb, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  of  Connor.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  ground  round  about  the  souterrain  those  present 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  originally  it  belonged  to  a  rath.     It  runs 
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almost  due  east  and  west,  and  consists  of  a  single  chamber,  30  feet 

2  inches  long,  a  little  over  6  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  5  to  6  feet  high. 
It  is  built  of  unhewn  stones,  as  such  structures  almost  always  are, 
each  successive  course  reaching  farther  towards  the  interior  than  the 
one  immediately  below  it,  until  at  the  top  the  average  breadth  is  about 

3  feet.  The  roof  is  composed  of  nine  large  stones,  from  4  to  5  feet 
long,  laid  so  that  they  are  from  1  to  2  feet,  or  more,  apart.  The 
spaces,  so  formed,  are  each  filled  in  turn  with  three  or  four  shorter 
stones,  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  larger  ones,  and  of  course  resting 
upon  them,  whilst  the  openings  left  by  these  latter  are  carefully  closed 
by  still  smaller  stones.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (page  265) 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Kirker,  the  soutentun  itself  is  not  dumbbell- 
shaped,  as  is  elsewhere  stated,  but  of  the  same  average  breadth 
throughout.  Near  the  west  end,  and  on  the  south  side,  there  is  a 
well-constructed  passage,  or  opening,  9  inches  high  by  about  the 
same  in  width.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  original  entrance  to  the 
cave. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  have  the  covering  soil  entirely  removed. 
The  two  upper  layers  of  stones  were  then  lifted,  and  **  the  principals" 
left  bare.  The  inscriptions  being  on  two  of  these  largest  stones — ^the 
last  but  one  at  each  end — ^both  were  carefully  taken  up,  so  that  the 
legends,  which  were  turned  downwards,  i.e.  towards  the  interior  of 
the  souterrain,  could  be  thoroughly  examined  in  broad  daylight. 

The  one  at  the  west  end  was  found  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two, 
being  a  little  over  4  feet  in  length.  After  examination  it  was  put 
back  again  into  its  place,  and  the  stones  that  formerly  covered  it  also 
replaced.  The  other  was  found  to  be  badly  cracked,  and  as  it  was 
considered  inadvisable  to  run  the  risk  of  having  it  broken  by  the 
superincumbent  weight,  it  was  not  restored  to  its  position,  a  substitute 
for  it  being  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  At  present 
Mr.  Hyndman  has  the  care  of  it,  but  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
Academy  to  have  it  removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Museum  in 
Dublin. 

Both  stones  are  basaltic,  as  are  almost  all  the  local  stones. 

The  inscription  on  stone  No.  1 ,  i.e,  the  one  at  the  west  end,  is 
2  feet  in  length ;  that  on  stone  No.  2,  the  one  at  the  east  end,  occupies 
a  space  of  14  inches.  The  letters,  in  both  instances,  are  unusually 
8mall  and  badly  formed.  The  average  length  of  most  of  the  conso- 
nants is  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Others,  however,  run  up  to  an  inch, 
and  a  few,  such  as  Rs  and  Ms,  to  a  couple  of  inches.  All  of  them  look 
as  if  they  had  been  scored  in  with  a  nail.    Even  in  the  sunlight  it  was 
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difficiQt  to  make  some  of  them  out.  A  few  defied  all  attempts  to 
decipher  them.  These  last  belonged  to  stone  No.  2,  the  airis  of  which 
had  been  much  rubbed  down,  but  whether  in  the  souterrain  or  before 
the  stone  was  put  in  its  place  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Probably  the 
latter  supposition  is  nearer  the  truth. 

Those  present  spent  a  long  time  over  the  examination  of  the  scores, 
and  the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  legend  on  stone 
No.  1 — the  longer  of  the  two^reads — 

TO       R        AES        C        £       USASMAQUIMUCOI 

y*  mi    lii  ^^^   mil — lllll  •»»»»>- 
M     E       U      T        I  N        I, 

and  that  on  stone  No.  2 — 

TTTTAirOTEMAQ        I        VABRAC        I 

Mr.  Eermode,  of  Bamsay,  Isle  of  Man,  who  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to^Ogams,  writing  afterwards  of  the  inscriptions,  says :  — 

*'  I  find  my  final  reading  of  the  smaller  stone  set  down  without 
any  doubt  as  follows : — 

*  Tutanote  maqi  Vabraci.' 

With  the  longer  one  there  was  no  difficulty  about  the  first  three 
characters.  Then  followed  five  points,  which  of  course  may  stand  for 
AE,  as  suggested,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Buick.  The  next  two  are  clear,  and 
are  followed  according  to  my  first  reading  (taken  down  by  Professor 
Rhys),  by  eight  points,  but  I  see  I  corrected  this  to  seven  points, 
making  k,  u.     This  is  followed  without  any  hesitation  by  sashaqi. 

"  Then  I  appear,  on  first  reading,  to  have  lost  the  places  and  omitted 
H,  u,  continuing  with  c  and  five  points,  and  then  two  points,  which, 
however,  I  afterwards  took  down  as  two  points,  and  then  five — ^not 
I,  o,  but  0, 1.  The  next  character,  m,  is  clear,  but  I  seem  again  to  have 
got  confused  over  the  vowel  points,  which  I  note  as  five,  but  afterwards 
correct  to  seven,  making  b,  u.     The  rest  is  clear,  tini." 

Professor  Ehys  sends  the  following,  which  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  inscriptions,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  the  great 
importance  of  the  investigation  : — 

'*  With  regard  to  the  Connor  ogams,  1  was  much  struck  by  the 
minuteness  of  the  writing  and  the  shallowness  of  the  scoring,  which 

17   2 
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in  places  made  the  reading  very  hard,  or  even  imposeible ;  but  the 
task  had  been  much  facilitated  by  the  legends  already  published  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Buick  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Carmody,  Rector 
of  Connor,  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology  and  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  December,  1 898.  Dr.  Buick 
transliterated  the  first  and  longer  inscription,  thus : — 

TOB       AK         8        CE       U       SASMAQUI 
I  0       1 

ACOIXKUTI  K         I 

K      U 

"  The  7^^  is  a  misprint  for  770Jr  r,  and  the  rubbing  suggested 
to  Mr.  Cochrane  that  there  was  room  for  Mueoi  Meutini,  instead  of 
Acoimeutini.  This,  in  its  turn,  brought  to  my  mind,  the  well-attested 
name  of  Meuthi\  so  we  were  very  curious  to  see  what  a  further 
scrutiny  of  the  stone  in  the  light  of  day  and  under  far  more  favourable 
circumstances,  would  reveal.  What  we  found  was  that  Mr.  Cochrane's 
suggestion  was  borne  out  by  it.  The  ♦  of  maqui  we  perceived  to  be 
very  crowded :  the  reading  then  went  on,  following  the  irregularities 
of  the  edge,  and,  after  some  scrutiny,  we  found  the  m  of  the  next 
word  and  the  whole  of  the  word  piucoi;  possibly,  however,  it  was 
mocoi :  at  any  rate  I  could  not  feel  quite  certain.  To  turn  back,  for 
a  moment,  to  one  or  two  other  details,  I  may  mention  first  that  we 
agreed  with  Dr.  Buick  in  treating  the  second  vowel  group  as  -*-  ••♦«  aSy 
rather  than  i«4«*  »;  but  as  to  the  next,  I  could  only  convince 
myself  that  it  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  notches,  without  any 
indication  where  they  should  be  divided.  Taking  them  to  be  seven 
they  should  read  oi  or  io,  eu  or  ue.  I  am  disposed  to  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  eUy  but  for  the  very  insufficient  reason  that  we  have  eu  in 
Meutini  and  in  Dalreudini,  the  form  of  the  name  of  the  Ddl  Riad 
Scots,  and  in  that  of  their  leader  Rsxtda,  as  given  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Bede's  '  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum ' :  see  Plummer's 
text  and  note,  i.  12. 

**  The  name  Meutini  has  already  been  brought  into  connexion  with 
that  of  Meuthi,  The  latter  occurs  early  in  the  Life  of  St.  Cadoc  as  that 
of  quidam  religioms  Hihemensii,  heremita  Deo  serviensy  nomine  Meuthi 
(Welsh  MSS.  Society's  *  Lives  of  the  Cambro-British  Saints,'  p.  25). 
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The  name  is  there  treated  mostly  as  Meuthi  in  the  nominative  and  geni- 
tive, but  sometimes  we  have  Jfeuthius,  genitive  Meuthiif  and  ablative 
Jfeuthio.    The  ih  is  the  Irish  rule-right  mutation  from  the  t  which  we 
have  in  Meutini ;  but  whether  the  latter  form  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
genitive  of  a  form  Meuti,  or  as  the  genitive  of  a  derivative  from  MetUi 
appears  doubtful.     It  is  certain,   however,  that  Meutini  is   closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Goidel  Meuthi  who  baptized  and  educated 
St.  Oadoc  in  South  Wales.     !N'ow  we  come  to  the  name  of  the  man 
<'ommemorated  on  the  stone  ;  but  what  was  it  ?     Taraeseeusas  is  like 
no  personal  name  that  I  have  ever  come  across,  and  one  cannot  help 
supposing  that  we  have  here  two  words  which  have  to  be  separated  ; 
but  where  is  the  separation  to  be  made  ?    At  any  rate  the  prevailing 
formula  would  suggest  that  the  termination  as  is  that  of  the  genitive 
case,  corresponding  to  the  is  of  such  Latin  forms  as  noeOs,  Veneris^  and 
the  like,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first  vocable  in  Toraes- 
ceusas  means  mound,  monument,  or  tombstone,  and  is  the  noun  which 
governs  the  other  in  the  genitive.    To  await  a  better  solution  I  venture 
to  analyse  the  whole  into  Toraes  Ceusas,  and  see  what  can  be  made  of 
them.     Now  there  was  an  Irish  word  iuir,  which  meant  a  pillar  or 
'prop,  and  metaphorically  a  lord  or  chief.     Stokes,  in  his  Vrkeltiscker 
SprachssehatZj  gives^tthe  meaning  of  'tower,'  and  considers  it  cognate 
with  the  Latin  turris;   for  he  does  not  think  it  the  Latin  word 
borrowed  on  account  of  its  single  r.     On  the  whole  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  take  the  contrary  view  and  to  regard  both  tuir  and  the 
Welsh  ^trr,  *  a  tower,'  which  has  only  a  single  r,  as  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  though  I  cannot  explain  the  phonology.     In  fact  I  would 
further  suggest  that  toraes  is  simply  turris,  borrowed  and  treated  as 
tores,  while  e  is  loosely  represented  by  ae.     In  that  case  one  might 
render  the  whole  into  Latin  as  Monumentum  Ceusisfilii  Generis  Meutini, 
But  let  us  see  what  can  be  made  of  Ceusas :  now  if  this  is  genitive  as 
I  have  supposed,  the  dative  would  have  to  be  Ceus-i,  and  the  nomi- 
native CeuS'S ;  but  in  Irish,  as  far  back  as  one  can  trace  it,  the  sibilant 
between  two  vowels  represents  ss  whether  so  written  or  not,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  word  it  was  dropped,  but  retained  elsewhere ;   so  the 
nominative  would  be  reduced  to  Ceu,  and  the  genitive,  losing  its  case- 
termination  would  become  Ceus.     Now  the  name  Ceu  occurs  but  as  a 
genitive,  the  correct  genitive  Ceus  having,  as  I  suppose,  been  forgotten. 
Another  view  is  possible,  namely  that  the  medial  s  in  this  word  was, 
from  the  beginning,  a  single  or  simple  sibilant,  but,  according  to  rule, 
this  disappeared  early  between  vowels.     In  that  case  we  should  have 
not  only  nominative  Ceu  but  also  genitive  Ceu;  and  that  is  the  view 
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I  should  like  to  take,  but  I  hesitate  as  our  inscriptioiiB  have  not 
hitherto  been  known  to  cany  us  back  to  such  an  early  stratum  of 
Gk>idelic  speech.  I  must  now  give  the  three  references  which  I  have 
to  Ceu :  they  belong  to  the  pedigrees  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
namely  folios  327'',  381%  336^  They  occur  in  versions  of  the  pedigree 
of  the  great  Ulster  hero,  Fergus  Mac)  Eoig :  the  last,  336',  contains 
the  following  sequence :  M.  Deatha,  M.  Ceu,  M.  Celebair,  which  at 
331*  is  M.  Defhatha,  M.  Ceu,  M.  Celebair,  while  at  327''  it  is  M.  Deatha, 
M.  Ercfhatha,  M.  Ceu,  M.  Ilebuir.  So  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  e  of  C&u  belongs  to  the  preceding  mate. 

*'  Should  this  hypothesis  be  rejected,  there  are  several  others  which 
might  be  tried.  I  will  mention  one — ^the  full  genitive  may  be  Esceu- 
sas,  formed  from  eeuMS  with  the  aid  of  the  prefix  m  s  ex^  and  then  we 
should  have  left  for  the  initial  word  tora,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  standing  for  torra^  of  the  same  meaning  and  origin  as  the  Welsh 
word  twr^  'a  heap,'  plural  tyrraUy  though  tora  looks  feminine,  and 
tipr  is  masculine.  The  rendering  would  then  be  Tumulus  Esceusis  filii 
Generis  Meutini,  I  must  confess  that  I  prefer  the  previous  view,  but 
I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  brought  forward  merely  as 
a  hypothesis,  and  in  the  hope  that  somebody  else  will  offer  something 
more  satisfactory.  Till  then  also  it  is  useless  to  guess  the  ago  of  the 
inscription :  it  looks  to  me  as  though  it  might  be  one  of  the  earliest 
we  have,  but  I  cannot  say  that  this  belief  is  independent  of  the  hypo- 
thetical explanations  which  I  have  just  indicated. 

**  The  other  inscription  is  even  more  difficult  to  read,  but  Dr.  Buick 
has  given  it  thus : — 

T      EON      A      IMAQU       I       AVA      R      AT        I 
C  X     S  C 


My  first  guesses  of  the  first  name  were  Tedanote:    then  I  jotted 

?  8  ?  o 
down  the  scorings  as  making  luianote  ;    but  I  had  to  give  it  up 
in  despair.     However,   we  were  more  successful  with  the  second 
name,  which  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Kermode,  who  was  the  first  to 
perceive  that  it  was 

Vohraei*     This  seems  to  me  quite   certain,  except  the  first  vowel, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  not  o  but  a,  but  I  hardly  think  so» 
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Thus  the  reading  may  be  represented  as  T.  maqui  Fbhraei,  which 
may  be  rendered  *  (The  monument)  of  T.  son  of  Fobrach.'  For 
Vohrae — wonld  in  later  Irish  have  to  become  either  Fohraeh  or 
FobraeCf  while  the  genitive  of  the  former  would  be  Fohraieh  or 
FoMeh^  and  the  latter  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  in  the 
genealogy  of  Ddl  Corpri  Arad,  fol.  312*.^  This  is  not  all,  for  an 
entry  under  the  year  500  in  the  '  Annals  of  Innisfallen'  (as  published 
by  Stokes  in  the  Bevue  Celtique,  xvij.  126)  reads  as  follows  :  '  K.  uii. 
Mac[c]nis8i  .i.  Aengus  espoc  Conddere  quieuit,  cuius  pater  Fobraech 
dictus  est,  cuius  mater  Cness  ingen  Comcaide  de  Ddil  Ceteme,  a  qua 
nominatus  est  Mac  Cneisse.'  Li  spite  of  the  spelling  Fobraech,' 
instead  of  the  Fobrach  or  Fobraich  to  be  expected,  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  to  dissociate  it  from  Fobrach,  and  if  Fobraech  was 
the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Connor's  &ther,  or  Mac  Nisse,  as  he  is  com- 
monly called,  one  is  at  liberty  to  suppose  the  man  commemorated  in 
our  inscription  to  have  been  Mac  Nisse's  brother.  This  would  carry 
with  it  the  approximate  date  of  the  inscription,  for  Mac  Nisse  died, 
accOTding  to  the  '  Annals  of  Innisfallen,'  in  the  year  500  :  the 
^Chronicum  Scotorum'  makes  it  508,  while  the  'Annals  of  Ulster' 
have  it  under  the  year  513.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  pedigree  of 
the  Bishop  of  Connor's  family  still  exists,  and  that  the  names  of  his 
brothers  are  given.  In  that  case  one  might  see  whether  any  such  bore  a 
name  which  would  fit  into  the  Ogam,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  search. 
**  More  might  be  written  on  most  of  the  points  which  I  have  touched 
upon,  but  as  my  remarks  are  chiefly  intended  to  elicit  criticism  and  fresh 
suggestions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  overloading  them  with  details* 
I  will  only  add,  that  I  am  convinced  that  where  inscribed  stones  are 
found  in  tiie  walls  or  roofs  of  subterranean  chambers  like  the  Connor 
one,  the  stones  were  stolen  from  burial  grounds ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Yobraci  stone  I  notice  that  it  had  been  long  enough  exposed  to  the 
weather  or  the  tramp  of  feet  to  have  its  edge  worn  down  to  its  present 
state  of  illegibility  in  the  matter  of  the  name  with  which  the  Ogam 
began." 


'  In  a  passage,  of  the  meaning  of  which  I  am  not  sure,  we  have  (fol.  333^) 
Sard  a  quo  Sordraige  la  Crimthatmu.  Is  uadihaide  Epiteopus  Ihar  for  Fchrtch. 
What  Ao»for  Forbreeh  exactly  mean  P    For  ia  ahbreviated  in  the  luual  way  p- 

^  The  spelling  Fobraech  is  most  likely  due  to  a  misreading  of  an  older  spelling 
Fobraech,  while  the  spelling  i^o^^^c  which  occurs  in  a  Lebar  Brecc  gloss  on  the  men- 
tion of  Mac  Nisse  on  the  3rd  of  September  in  the  Calendar  of  Oengus  is  probably 
due  partly  to  Fobraech  and  partly  to  a  wish  to  explain  the  name  by  introducing 
the  adjective  breeCf  *  speckled.* 
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SUPPOSED  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  OF  BISHOP  BERKELEY 
IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 
Br  SWIFT  P.  JOHNSTON,  Professor  of  Moral  PhHosophy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

[comCTTKICATBD  BT  THE  BKY.  JOHN  BSENAJGLDy  1).I>.] 

[Read  Noybmbsb  12,  1900.] 

Among  the  Academy  MSS.  a  letter  signed  George  Berkeley  has  hitherto 
generally  been  ascribed  to  the  great  Idealist,  but  certain  recent  investi- 
gations haye  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this 
assumption.  To  make  the  case  clear  let  us  start  from  the  beginning. 
George  Berkeley,  the  metaphysician,  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1700,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  worked  his  way  through 
college,  won  his  fellowship,  and  published  his  earlier  essays.  Then  in 
1713  he  left  Dublin,  spent  some  years  in  travel  on  the  Continent,  lived 
some  time  in  London,  and  returned  to  Ireland  in  1721.  Now  the 
earliest  biography  of  Berkeley,  that  of  Bishop  Stock,  published  in 
1776,  asserts  that  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  Berkeley  came  back  to  Dublin. 
A  contradiction  of  this  statement  aa  to  the  chaplaincy  appeared  almost 
immediately  in  a  review  of  Stock's  ''Life"  in  the  (Gentleman's 
Magazine.  Professor  Fraser,  in  his  biography  of  Berkeley,  adopts 
Stock's  assertion,  and  supports  his  opinion  by  quoting  a  letter  signed 
George  Berkeley  that  at  the  time  Fraser  saw  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Mr.  Malcolmson  of  Carlow.  Hereafter  I  shall  refer  to  this 
as  the  Carlow  letter,  while  the  one  in  the  possession  of  this  Society  is 
briefly  designated  as  the  Academy  letter. 

The  Carlow  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

From  y*  Court  of  Ireland,  October  6. 

I  thanke  you  for  your  kind  letter,  Deare  Brother  Nelson,  though  you 
and  y«  postmaster  did  not  agree  in  y«  date,  ther  being  20  days  differ- 
ence. This  hath  puzled  me  a  little  as  to  y*  time  of  your  housekeeping; 
but  I  hope  you  keepe  your  old  quarters  and  are  now  settled  at  St. 
James  to  your  content.  I  have  bin  a  fortnight  in  y*  Castle :  but 
excepting  a  little  difference  in  y*  hangings  of  my  chamber,  and  its 
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being  seated  upon  y*  first  story,  I  find  Jack  Hale  and  George  Berkeley 
are  Brother  Chaplains,  and  equally  considered.  We  both  rise  at  6 
o'clock,  in  our  waiting  week,  to  pray  with  y*  family.  At  11  we  give 
bis  Grace  solemne  Prayers,  and  at  9  after  supper  y*  bell  rings  againe. 
Besides  ourselves,  there  is  another  Chaplaine  who  not  living  in  y* 
bouse,  we  are  faine  to  rise  for  him  and  supply  his  tume  in  y*  morning. 
I  have  y*  honour  to  sit  at  y*  lower  end  of  my  Lds  table  (which  is  no 
great  matter)  as  also  to  sup  always  with  y*  Steward  when  I  am  not  in 
waiting,  and  often  dine  there.  But  a  good  Deanery  will  easily  make 
amends  for  y*  lessening  my  quality ;  though  I  could  wish  his  Majesty 
had  told  me  his  mind  of  removing  Church  Preferment  from  y*  Com- 
missioners before  I  came  out  of  England.  But  as  it  is,  God's  will  be 
done.  My  Ld  Duke  and  I  are  at  a  great  distance  here,  so  not  many 
wordes  passe  between  us.  He  made  me  once  a  very  low  cringe  at  St. 
John's,  but  if  he  will  stoope  now  to  do  me  a  reale  kindnesse  it  will  be 
much  better.  Thus  you  have  a  short  account  of  my  affairs.  I  never 
drunk  or  saw  any  usquebah  since  I  came  into  Ireland,  though  I  have 
bin  at  many  tables  and  civilly  used  in  a  sober  way  without  impoting : 
if  anything  material  doth  happen  in  my  concern,  I  will  send  you  word. 
In  y*  meane  while  I  am 

Most  affectionately 

Your  humble  servant 

George  Beekelst. 

My  kind  love  to  your  wife  and  y'  rest  of  your  friends. 
For  Bobert  Nelson,  Esq.,  at  Berkeley  House  in  St.  John's  Lane 
ncare  Smithfield,  London. 

So  far  we  have  mentioned  as  authorities,  Bishop  Stock,  his  reviewer, 
and  Professor  Fraser.  Now  comes  Dr.  Theodor  Lorenz,  a  student  of 
the  history  of  philosophy,  who  is  at  present  working  at  a  life  of 
Berkeley  for  German  readers.  When  in  Dublin  last  year,  Dr.  Lorens 
visited  the  Academy  and  his  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  M*Sweeny 
to  the  Academy  letter. 

The  Academy  letter  runs  thus  : — 

From  y*  Castle  of  Dublin,  Jan.  15. 

I  retume  you  many  thanks  for  y*  kindnesse  and  obliging  freedom 
of  your  letter.  What  will  be  my  fate  here,  I  can't  tell.  His  Grace 
was  pleased  not  long  ago  to  show  me  some  countenance  at  table,  and 
send  me  some  Florence  wine  being  in  a  good  humour,  and  another  time 
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he  asked  for  a  plate  and  sent  mc  a  pluvrer  w^*"  meat  himself  liked 
hest,  a  favour  (as  I  am  told)  he  nerer  imparted  to  any  chaplaine  before. 
And  was  not  this  (think  you)  worth  coming  into  Ireland  for,  and 
enough  to  countervaile  y*  trouble  of  a  Toyage  out  of  England  and  y* 
extraordinary  charges  attending  it  ?  Besides  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
hath  bin  very  kind  to  me  &  often  invited  me  to  dinner  in  consideration 
of  y  *  ranke  that  I  sustaine  as  Chaplaine  to  y*  Great  Lord  lieutenant,  and 
my  friendship  with  Dr.  Needham  (or  Heedham)  his  old  fellow  CoUegiet.. 
My  Ld  of  Tuam  carried  me  5  or  6  weeks  agoe  to  y*  Lord  Primate 
of  Lreland,  who  made  me  this  dry  complement,  that  I  came  over  with 
My  Ld  Lieutenant  &  therefore  it  was  in  vaine  for  him  to  promise  me 
anything.  But  y'  greatest  honnour  of  all  was  a  personall  visit  from  y*" 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  (as  his  Grace  assured  me  that  he  once  did  in  my 
absence)  &  I  have  y*  charity  to  believe  so  Great  a  Prelate,  because  he 
used  me  with  a  great  deale  of  Ceremony  when  I  went  to  see  him. 
These  would  be  fine  things  to  talke  of,  in  this  vaine  world,  if  I  were  a 
meer  novice  and  unacquainted  with  y*  impertinence  of  mankind.  I 
wish  ye  Duke  of  Ormond  doth  not  show  himself  a  Courtier  in  y*  worse 
sense  of  all  that  after  he  hath  levelled  me  with  Common  Clergymen, 
he  doth  not  leave  me  where  he  found  me ;  &  so  much  y*  worse  for 
coming  into  Ireland  to  seek  a  billet  (?)  &  departing  y*  same  Country 
pastor  as  I  came.  But  as  I  have  no  strong  hopes  of  making  my  fortune 
here,  so  neither  do  I  despaire :  who  am 

your  affectionate  humble  scn^nt 

Gkobob  Bervslet. 

My  service  &  kind  love  to  your  good  wife. 

For  Robei*t  Nelson,  Esq.,  at  his  lodgings  in  St.  James-street  where 
y*  Lord  Brunkard  formerly  lived,  in  London. 

Struck  by  certain  similarities  between  the  two  letters,  Dr.  Lorenz 
concluded  that  they  must  be  closely  connected  in  time.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  dating  of  both  letters,  though  the  month  and  day  of 
the  month  arc  given,  the  year  is  omitted.  This  affords  an  object  lesson 
as  to  the  importance  of  fully  dating  our  letters ;  for  had  such  been 
done  in  this  case,  no  doubt  or  controversy  could  have  arisen.  Dr. 
Lorenz  then  began  to  question  whether  these  letters  were  written  by 
George  Berkeley  the  philosopher ;  he  ultimately  arrived  at  a  decisive 
negative.     His  piincipal  arguments  are  two  in  number : 

Both  letters  mention  a  duke  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  it  is  in  the 
Academy  letter  alone  that  the  name  appears,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
Now  in  the  early  1700*s  the  viceroyalty  was  on  two  occasions  conferred 
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on  a  Duke  of  Oimonde*  The  first  was  the  period  1703-1707.  But  at 
tliat  time,  Berkeley  was  still  in  Trinity  College;  in  1703  he  was  an 
undergraduate;  and  in  1707  he  gained  his  Eellowship,  while  not  until 
1 709  was  he  ordained.  This  period  must  therefore  he  excluded.  Then 
again,  from  1710to  1713,  a  Duke  of  Ormonde  represented  the  Crown 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  But  during  this  period  Berkeley  could  not 
write  of  himself  as  in  hoth  the  Academy  and  the  Carlow  letters,  that 
he  had  heen  hrought  out  of  England  hy  his  protector,  for  he  was  con- 
tinuously resident  in  Duhlin  from  1700  to  1713.  Moreover,  to  sustain 
the  view  of  Stock  and  Eraser,  that  1721  was  the  date  of  Berkeley's 
chaplaincy,  the  letters  should  have  mentioned  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
not  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  hut  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

The  other  main  argument  of  Dr.  Lorenz  is  this.  Both  these 
letters  are  directed  to  Rohert  Nelson  in  London.  The  Carlow  letter 
addresses  him  as  ''Deare  Brother."  Both  letters  refer  to  Nelson's 
wife.  Who  was  Rohert  Nelson  that  Berkeley  should  call  him  hrother  ? 
Dr.  Lorenz's  investigation  in  this  direction  has  heen  most  conclusive. 
The  Lord  Berkeley  who  died  in  1698  had  two  sons  and  several  daughters. 
One  daughter  was  married  in  1682  to  Rohert  Nelson,  "the  pious 
Rohert  Nelson,"  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,"  and  of 
"Festivals  and  Eeasts,"  who  died  in  1715.  The  elder  of  Lord 
Berkeley's  sons  duly  succeeded,  in  1698,  to  the  father's  title.  The 
younger  son  entered  the  Church,  hecame  a  Prehendary  of  Westminster 
in  1687,  died  in  1694,  and  his  name  was — George  Berkeley!  By 
assuming  that  this  George  Berkeley  wrote  the  Carlow  and  Academy 
letters  all  difficulties  disappear.  "  Deare  hrother  "  is  hut  a  contraction 
of  "dear  hrother-in-law."  Nelson's  wife  is  specially  mentioned;  she 
was  the  sister  of  this  George  Berkeley.  The  Duke  of  Ormonde  is  now 
the  nohleman  of  that  name  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  from  1677  to 
1685.  It  may  also  he  mentioned  that  Professor  Fraser,  in  consequence 
of  his  1721  theory,  is  forced  to  descrihe  Rohert  Nelson  as  a  son,  purely 
hypothetical,  of  the  "pious  Rohei*t  Nelson." 

So  far  Dr.  Lorenz.  In  confirmation  of  his  conclusion  that  these 
letters  were  not  the  composition  of  George  Berkeley  the  philosopher, 
the  following  additional  points  may  he  advanced : — 

The  George  Berkeley  of  the  Academy  letter  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  "  country  pastor."  Now  in  1721,  the  date  to  which  these  letters 
must  he  assigned  if  written  by  the  Idealist,  Berkeley  might  possibly 
have  described  himself  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  might  have  written  him- 
self down  as  a  College  don,  but  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
him  to  assume  for  himself  the  character  of  a  "  country  pastor."     Nay 
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further,  at  no  time  of  bis  life  is  such  a  designation  appropriate.  Only 
during  those  later  years  spent  in  Cloyne  was  he  living  in  the  country, 
and  then  it  was  not  as  a  mere  '*  country  pastor,"  but  as  a  bishop  of  the 
Church. 

Both  the  Carlow  and  the  Academy  letters  are  the  composition 
of  one  who  was  a  stranger  in  Dublin.  The  reference  in  the  Carlow 
letter  to  the  drinking  of  usquebaugh  is  evidently  that  of  a  tourist 
reporting  to  a  friend  at  home  and  correcting  an  impression  generally 
prevalent  as  to  the  excessive  fondness  of  the  good  people  of  Dublin  for 
the  "  wine  of  the  country."  The  writer  is  in  fact  in  a  position  very 
similar  to  that  of  an  American  who  recently  visited  Dublin.  My  friend 
from  the  other  side  expressed  his  surprise  that  notwithstanding  all  he 
had  read  in  the  papers  about  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  and  the 
daily  outrages  throughout  the  country,  he  nevertheless  found  Dublin 
as  safe  for  the  unarmed  stranger  as  his  native  San  Francisco.  That 
George  Berkeley  the  philosopher,  after  thirteen  years'  residence  in 
Dublin,  after  Uie  varied  convivial  experiences  of  a  College  under- 
graduate, after  becoming  a  local  celebrity  through  his  books,  and  after 
mingling  in  the  best  of  Dublin  Society  through  the  introduction  of  his 
friends,  St.  George  Ash,  Perceval,  and  the  Molyneux  family,  that  this 
George  Berkeley  should  have  penned  the  sentence  about  usquebaugh 
passes  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Then,  too,  in  the  Academy  letter 
consider  the  allusion  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  **  He  often  invited  me 
to  dinner  in  consideration  of  y*  rank  that  I  sustaine  as  Chaplaine  of  the 
Great  Lord  Lieutenant."  If  this  letter  were  written  in  1 721 ,  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  great  William  King,  who  throughout  his  life  was  in  the 
closest  possible  contact  with  the  life  of  Trinity  College.  Berkeley,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  a  F.T.C.D.,  must  have  been  well  known 
to  King.  Besides,  there  was  another  notable  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  men.  In  1 707  there  was  a  revival  of  the  Dublin  Society.  The 
Society  founded  by  William  Molyneux  in  1683  ceased  to  exist  at  the  death 
of  its  founder  in  1698.  King,  an  active  member  of  the  original  Society 
and  a  frequent  contribtitor  to  its  proceedings,  took  with  Berkeley  a 
prominent  part  in  the  revival.  King  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
new  Society,  while  Berkeley  was  the  most  active  member  in  the  ranks. 
So  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  William  King  extending  hospitality 
to  Berkeley  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  a  member  of  the  Vice- 
regal household. 

The  personality  of  the  author  of  these  two  letters  is  not  that 
of  the  George  Berkeley  with  whom  we  are  familiar.  The  letters  were 
written  by  a  place -hunting  parson,  by  one  who  considered  that  he  had 
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some  claim  on  those  in  high  positions,  by  a  man  who  was  a  decided 
snoh.     He  doest  not  wish  to  be  classed  with  common  clergymen.     He 
feels  hurt  at  being  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.     He  takes  it 
as  an  indignity  that  he  shoidd  be  compelled  to  sup  with  the  steward. 
But  to  all  he  submits  in  the  hopes  of  "  a  good  deaneiy."     How  alien 
all  this  to  the  notoriously  pure  and  noble  character  of  Bishop  Berkeley  I 
He  was  the  very  antipodes  of  a  snob.     With  his  humble  birth  and  his 
inner  dignity,  we  never  find  him  ascribing  to  social  rank  a  higher 
value  than  that  which  truly  belongs  to  it,  that  value  which  depends 
on  the  character  of  him  who  holds  the  rank.     At  one  time,  indeed, 
Berkeley  was  a  place-hunter,  but  while  the  author  of  these  letters 
sought  preferment  merely  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  dignity.  Bishop 
Berkeley  rose  far  above  such  vulgar  motives.     At  the  very  time  at 
which  these  letters  were  written,  if  Prof.  Eraser's  theoiy  be  true,  f .  e. 
in  1721,  Berkeley  was  seeking  the  deaneries  of  Dromore  and  Deny. 
He  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the  contest.     He  was  a  place-hunter. 
But  the  underlying  purpose  was  one  of  the  noblest.     It  was  at  this 
time  that  his  enthusiasm  for  missionary  work  was  at  its  maximum. 
Just  as  in  his  later  years  at  Cloyne,  we  find  tar-water  and  its  virtues 
percolating  through  every  page  of  his  writings,  so  for  the  years  about 
1720,  the  Bermudas  loomed  large  in  all  his  acts  and  words.     His 
dominant  idea  was  the  spread  of  civilization.     (It  is  worth  noting,  in 
passing,  that  Berkeley's  missionary  zeal  was  not  of  that  kind  which  is 
rooted  in  religious  bigotry — with  him  it  was  education,  civilization, 
first — then  religion  woidd  follow,  as  of  course.)     So  the  deanery  he 
sought  and  won  was  but  a  stepping-stone  towards  the  realization  of 
this  great  purpose.     As  to  the  purity  of  Berkeley's  motives,  no  more 
trustworthy  testimony  can  be  obtained  than  that  of  the  cynical  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's.     In  his  **  giving  of  characters  "  Jonathan  Swift  was 
but  too  prone  to  exhibit  the  seamy  side  of  even  his  best  friends,  yet  in 
1 724  he  writes  thus  of  Berkeley :  **  He  is  an  absolute  philosopher  with 
regard  to  money,  titles,  and  power.  .  .  .      He  showed  me  a  little  tract 
.  .  .  his  whole  scheme  of  a  life,  academico-philosophical,  of  a  college 
founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  missionaries,  where  he  most  exorbi- 
tantly proposes  a  whole  hundred  pounds  a-year  forjl  himself."     The 
value  of  this  testimony  is  enhanced  in  this  way,  that  it  was  written 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Esther  van  Homrigh.     She,  by 
an  alteration  in  her  will  just  before  death,  left  to  Berkeley  all  that 
part  of  her  wealth  that  had  been  originally  intended  for  Dean  Swift. 
We  are  forced  into  the  conclusion  that  these  two  letters  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  Bishop  Berkeley. 
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Throagh  the  courtesy  of  those  in  authority  in  the  Academy,  I 
have  been  able  to  make  a  close  comparison  of  the  handwriting  of  the 
Academy  letter,  with  the  undoubtedly  genuine  MSB.  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  Although  I  do  not  aspire 
to  the  somewhat  dubious  distinction  of  an  expert  in  handwriting,  yet  I 
have  very  considerable  familiarity  with  MSS.  of  the  period  in  question, 
and  this  is  not  in  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  been  called  on  to 
decide  as  to  the  authorship  of  documents  of  the  time.  So  it  is  with 
some  confidence  that  I  put  forward  my  conyiction  that  the  letter  in 
the  possession  of  the  Academy  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Bishop 
Berkeley.  The  details  on  which  my  conclusion  rests  are  not  sufficiently 
interesting  for  publicity,  and  to  be  rendered  intelligible  would  require 
a  series  of  diagrams.  Still  there  are  two  somewhat  peculiar  points  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer.  In  the  letter,  the  contraction,  y*  is  invariably 
written  for  the ;  in  the  College  MSS.  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  this 
•contraction  does  not  occur.  Then  again,  in  both  the  Academy  and 
the  College  MSS.  the  present  form  of  the  letter  e  as  well  as  the  ancient 
form  are  to  be  found.  By  the  ancient  form  I  mean,  that  which  looks 
like  a  Greek  theta,  written  on  a  small  scale  and  with  one  continuous 
stroke  of  the  pen.  But  though  both  forms  occur,  there  is  this  curious 
difference,  that  in  the  bishop's  writing,  the  ancient  form  is  the  rule 
and  the  modem  is  the  exception,  while  in  the  Academy  letter  this 
relation  is  exactly  reversed.  With  regard  to  the  general  character  of 
the  writing  there  is  further  this  notable  difference :  Berkeley's  writing 
is  remarkably  clear  and  precise.  When  once  familiarity  with  the 
forms  of  the  letters  has  been  acquired,  doubt  never  arises  as  to  the 
words  the  bishop  intended  to  record.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Academy  letter.  It  is  but  right  that  the  clement  of  weakness  in  this 
comparison  should  be  specified.  If  the  date  of  the  letter  be  1721  as 
Prof.  Eraser's  theory  demands,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  between  the  letter  and  the  College  MSS. 
These  MSS.  are  the  rough  draft  of  the  **  Treatise  on  Human  Know- 
ledge "  and  two  essays  that  I  was  foitunate  enough  to  find  among  the 
Molyneux  Papers.  None  of  these  specimens  of  Berkeley*s  writings 
are  later  than  1710,  so  there  is  an  interval  of  at  least  eleven  years, 
during  which  it  is  quite  possible  for  changes  to  take  place  in  the  style 
of  writing.  Further,  it  is  somewhat  open  to  objection  that  we  should 
base  a  conclusion,  when  in  the  Academy  letter  we  have  but  a  single 
page  of  writing  as  our  specimen.  Still  I  feci  that  I  must  adhere  to 
what  I  have  before  asserted,  that  this  letter  is  not  written  by  Bishop 
Berkeley. 
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REPORT  ON  THK  ISLAND  OGAM  AT  BRACKLAGHBOY, 
NEAR  BALLYHAUNIS.  Bt  PROFESSOR  RHYS. 

[communicated  by  ROBERT  COCHRANE,  F.8.A.] 

[Read  Novkmhek  13,  1899.] 

On  Monday,  July  24,  1  joined  Mr.  Cochrane,  Dr.  Crean,  and  others  in 
an  attempt  to  explore  tiic  small  mound  on  which  stands  the  Island 
Ogam-stone ;  but  my  attention  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  Ogam.  I 
had  not  seen  it  before,  but  I  had  receiyed  a  copy  of  it  together  with  a 
rubbing  from  Mr.  Cochrane,  whose  account  of  the  Ogam  proved  most 
4iccurate.  Unfortunately  the  edge  has  been  damaged,  apparently  long 
^go,  at  two  points,  which  will  be  readily  understood  by  glancing  at 
Mr.  Cochrane*s  reduced  rubbing : 
This  I  read  as  follows : — 


C       U        NALECi        lAVEQU        UNACANOS 
£  I         C 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  Englished,  *'  Conlig  descendant  of  Gonnacan  " ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  inscription  offers  several  difScul- 
ties ;  and  I  would  call  attention  at  the  outset  to  those  of  the  reading. 
The  first  of  them  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  first  vowel,  for  here  the 
-edge  has  been  chipped,  leaving  only  one  notch,  where  there  is  room  for 
three — ^possibly  four.  The  latter  would  make  e  and  the  former  w, 
which  is,  doubtless,  the  reading  to  be  preferred,  as  the  name  occurs 
elsewhere,  to  wit  at  Dinimloghan,  in  Co.  Waterford,  where  we  have 
the  genitive  as  Cunalegea,  The  next  difficulty  occurs  at  the  top  of  the 
«tone  where  a  piece  of  the  edge  is  gone.  This  has  carried  with  it  the 
upper  ends  of  the  v  scores  and  all  the  vowel-notches,  also  the  base  of 
the  consonant  following  the  vowel.  The  principal  doubt  is  as  to  the 
vowel :  there  seems  to  be  ample  room  for  four  or  five  notches,  that  is 
for  e  or  u  Had  there  been  consonant  scores  there,  one  might  expect 
the  ends  of  them  to  show,  but  I  could  detect  no  trace.  So  I  would 
suggest  we  or  ar/ ,  but  the  latter  is  ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  Cunalegi 
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seems  to  be  nominative  for  an  earlier  Cunaleyts,  while  avi  would  be 
genitive,  namely  of  the  word  which  is  in  modern  Irish  ^  or  6,  genitive 
^f .  One  has,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  ave  as  a  nominative.  We  hare 
the  same  spelling  ave  in  one  of  the  Dnmiloghan  inscriptions,*  and  in 
Old- Irish  it  became  atw.  The  early  form  is  supposed  to  have  been 
avias,  but  whether  this  bc^camc  next  avia  or  aim  I  cannot  say,  as  the 


data  are  wanting  to  show  whether  or  not  the  silencing  of  the  final  ^ 
preceded  the  blending  of  ia  into  e :  on  the  whole  I  should  be  disposed 
to  regard  the  phonological  sequence  as — aviasy  aves,  ave,  aWy  iui,  o. 
The  last  difficulty  of  the  reading  attaches  to  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  second  name :  is  it  to  be  read  Quunacanos  or  Cunacanos  ?     One 

•  See  the  Journal  of  the  R.  Sor .  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  1899,  pp.  895-7. 
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would  naturally  expect  Cunaeanos  with  the  common  element  cuna, 
which  we  have  in  Cunalegi  in  this  very  inscription.  Perhaps  one 
might  rule  out  the  first  score  as  somewhat  irreg;ular  in  its  form,  and 
reduce  the  number  of  scores  to  four,  that  is  liJJ  « ;  but  I  confess  that 
I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  the  group  is  not  iliU ;  so  I  am  driTon 
t4>  ask  what  the  reason  was  for  the  fiye  scores  ?  By  way  of  answer,  one 
might  possibly  suppose  the  name  to  begin  with  a  modification  of  the 


word  quenna-y  *  head,'  or  else  with  one  of  the  words  for  '  hound,'  Mod. 
Irish  ek^  genitiye  eon^  some  of  the  Aryan  congeners  of  which  appear  to 
presuppose  a  qu  rather  than  the  e  attested  by  both  Irish  and  Welsh  : 
in  the  latter  the  word  for  '  dog '  is  ^'.  I  do  not  like  either  of  these 
conjectures,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  supposing  the  inscriber  to 
have  been  careless  enough  to  cut  one  score  too  many.  I  should,  accord- 
ingly, read,  not  Qmnaeanos  but  Qunacanoi^  as  merely  an  equivalent 
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of  CunaeanoB.  For  I  have  found  no  instance  of  qu  and  e  being  con- 
founded in  any  Ogam  of  respectable  antiquity.  The  reading  would  in 
that  case  be  (hmaUgi  woe  Qunaeano$,  meaning  Cunaiegii  nepat  Cuna- 
ean€i8. 

Further,  there  are  difficulties  attaching  to  the  identification  of  the 
proper  names.  CunaUgi  would  probably  be  in  later  Irish  dmUg  or 
Condlig^  of  which  the  genitive  seems  to  hare  been  Cimlega :  the  Annals 
of  Ulster  have,  under  the  year  1 387,  a  certain  Matha  mae  CmUga, 

As  to  Qunaean-os,  this  should  be  in  later  Irish  possibly  Conaedn, 
genitive  Conaedna^  and  the  former  occurs,  written,  however,  ConfMcan^ 
and  borne  by  a  certain  Connaean  tnac  Colmain  :  see  Stokes's  *'  Patrick," 
pp.  174,  5,  and  the  Introduction,  p.  Ixiij,  where  the  editor  identifies 
this  Connaean  with  a  man  killed  in  Ulster  in  the  year  853.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  ''  Chionioon  Scotorum,"  which  calls  him  Connecan 
mac  Colmain  (a.b.  855)  as  do  also  the  **Four  Masters"  and  the 
"Annals  of  Ulster"  (a.d.  864).  The  "Four  Masters"  spell  this 
man's  name  Conneeean^  but  under  the  year  910  they  mention  another 
man  of  the  name,  which  this  time  they  write  Conniean,  Thus  we 
have  the  variants  Connaean,  Connecan,  Conneccan,  Connican,  all  with 
fin,  which  is  probably  more  correct  than  the  n  of  the  Ogmic  form ; 
and  supposing  this  to  prove  well-founded,  one  would  seem  to  be 
warranted  in  regarding  Cofmacdn  as  a  diminutive  of  the  name  Conn, 
Lastly,  there  is  a  very  serious  difference  of  declension  between  Qwuih 
canos  and  Connaedn^  namely,  that  in  later  Irish  the  diminutives  in 
-cdn  make  their  genitives  in  -c&in,  for  an  earlier  -can-i  or  cagn-i,  and 
not  in  -c4n-a,  for  an  earlier  -can-os.  But  one  may,  perhaps,  regard  this 
as  on  instance  of  the  encroachment  of  the  genitive  in  %  of  the  favourite 
declension,  and  here  it  may  have  involved  the  confusion  of  -d»  with 
dn ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  conjecture, 
which  is  only  meant  to  stand  till  a  better  one  has  been  suggested. 
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XVIII. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  IRISH  ANTIQUITIES  DEPOSITED  WITH 
THE  ACADEMY.  By  EDWARD  PERCEVAL  WRIGHT, 
M.D.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland. 

[Read  Bbcbmber  10,  1900.] 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  held 
in  Dublin  on  the  12th  of  April,  1899,  it  was  resolved — "That  the 
Council  are  authorized  to  deposit  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  a 
number  of  Antiquities  (scheduled),  on  condition  that  the  Academy 
consent  to  have  the  same  placed  on  view  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  that  they  be  marked  or  labelled  as  '  deposited  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland.' "  These  conditions  were 
accepted  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  specimens  are  now 
handed  over  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Academy.  It  has  been 
considered  advisable  that  a  short  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
Antiquities  deposited  should  be  printed ;  hence  the  following  Notes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  skulls  described  under  (10),  all  the 
specimens  were  found  outside  the  existing  limits  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  It  having  been  thought  advisable  that  the  Museum  at 
Kilkenny  should  contain  only  those  Antiquities  found  within  the 
county,  the  necessity  became  great  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the 
remarkable  Antiquities  presented  to  the  Society,  which  had  been 
found  outside  this  area. 

The  following  notes  are  mostly  compiled  from  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society,  to  which  references  are  given : — 

(I).  ^  Stone,  with  Cup-and-Ring  Markings, — This  stone  was  found 
on  the  Ponsonby  Estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Youghal,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  markings  on  it  present  a  very  characteristic 
example  of  a  cup-like  depression,  surrounded  by  seven  concentric 
circles,  grooved  in  the  stone,  a  straight  grooved  channel  extends 
from  \he  central  cavity  through  the  whole  of  the  circles,  and  projects 
a  little  beyond  the  outermost  circle. 

The  stone  is  said  to  have  been  found  with  others  which  were 
unmarked ;  it  was  buried  in  the  soil ;  the  material  seems  to  be  a  hard 
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whinBtone;  it  has  been  caiefolly  figured  and  described  by  the  late 
W.  F.  Wakeman  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Ireland,  toI.  xvii.,  c.  a.  Beaidea  the  principal  Bcribrng,  a  number  of 
separate  cup-markings  are  to  be  found. 

These  cup-markings  in  Ireland  are  very  often  to  be  found  on  rocks 
in  iitUf  but  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  detached  boulders,  the  present 
specimen  being  only  thirty-three  inches  by  twenty-six  inches,  and 
ayeraging  twelye  inches  in  thickness  makes  it  a  very  desirable  specimen 
for  a  Museum. 

(2).  Crannoge  Timber^  showing  mortices. — In  1870,  our  Member, 
Mr.  Thomas  Flunkett,  called  the  late  Mr.  Wakeman's  attention  to  a 
crannoge  at  Ballydoo  Lough,  some  five  miles  from  Enniskillen,  not  far 
from  the  old  road  to  Tempo. 

The  story  of  how  Mr.  Wakenum  explored  this  crannoge,  and  of  the 
very  interesting  remains  which  he  found  in  it,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  toI.  xi.,  c.  s., 
with  numerous  illustrations  from  his  pencil. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  finds  was  that  of  a  timber-framed 
house  or  hut  which  occupied  the  central  and  most  eleyated  portion  of 
the  crannoge.  The  timber  was  oak,  and  the  well-squared  planks  were 
not  only  grooved  but  mortised  for  the  insertion  of  upright  timbers. 
The  late  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  hearing  of  this  crannoge,  visited  the  site, 
and  secured  the  timbers  of  the  log-house  and  the  other  remains  for 
presentation  to  the  Museum  at  Kilkenny,  where  they  were  to  have 
been  placed  forming  the  entrance  door  to  a  ^^  Crannoge  Boom." 

Mr.  Wakeman  teUs  the  story  of  how  when  the  timber  was  carted 
to  the  Bailway  Station  at  Enniskillen  for  booking  to  Kilkenny,  the 
railway  porters  at  first  refused  to  accept  **  such  rubbish,  as  there  was 
not  one  sound  piece  in  the  whole  lot,  and  the  carriage  would  never  be 
paid  at  Kilkenny."  Lord  EnniskiUen's  name  had  to  be  invoked,  and 
after  some  more  controversy  the  "  rubbish  "  was  sent  off. 

The  Museum  at  Kilkenny  was  far  too  small  to  enable  this  timber 
to  be  properly  displayed,  but  now  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  has  found 
its  last  resting-place. 

(3).  Various  fragments  of  Pottery  from  Crannoge  Finds  outside  of 
the  County  of  Kilkenny , — From  time  to  time,  as  papers  on  Crannoges 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  collections 
of  fragments  of  Pottery  found  in  them  were  exhibited ;  in  some  cases 
these  fragments  were  found  in  considerable  numbers,  so  that  a  partial 
restoration  of  the  vessels  would  be  possible,  the  preservation  and 
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restoration  of  sncli  requires  not  only  skilled  labour,  but  also  consider- 
able space,  and  so  it  was  thought  desirable  that  these  remains  should 
be  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Museum  where  they  would 
be  both  housed  and  cared  for. 

(4).  Various  fragments  of  Septdehral  Urns. — As  in  the  case  of  the 
pottery  found  in  crannoges,  so  in  the  cases,  which  were  somewhat 
numerous,  of  pottery  forming  urns  found  in  the  various  forms  of 
sepulchres  discovered  outside  the  bounds  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny. 

(5).  A  much-mended  Bronze  Vessel, — ^I  have  been  unable  to  trace 
the  history  of  this  interesting  vessel,  the 
shape  of  which  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  accompanying  figure,  horn  a 
drawing  made  by  Miss  Simpson.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Coffey  for  the  following 
measurements : — The  height  is  1 2f  inches ; 
the  diameter  of  the  mouth  varies  from 
\\\  to  12i  inches;  the  diameter  of  the 
base  is  bi  inches;  greatest  diameter  at 
shoulder  12f  inches. 

(6).  A  Necklace  of  Stone  Beads. — 
Early  in  1 849,  Mr.  Shearman,  of  Kilkenny, 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  a  collec- 
tion of  large  jet  beads,  which  appeared  to 
have  formed  portion  of  a  necklace  of  large 
size.  These  beads  had  been  found  about 
two  years  previously  under  six  feet  of 
turf-mould  in  Main  Bog  near  Cullohil, 
in  the  Queen's  County,  and  had  been 
thrown  up  while  digging  the  foundations  of  a  bridge.  The  beads 
exhibited  were  ten  in  number,  somewhat  rudely  formed,  imperfectly 
polished,  and  of  various  sizes  ;  the  prevailing  form  was  a  flattened 
oval  or  egg-shape,  two  of  them  had  a  small  projection  or  ridge  formed 
round  the  extremities  of  the  hole  with  which  they  were  pierced. 
The  two  largest  weighed  three  and  a-half  ounces  each,  the  smallest 
weighed  13  pennyweights,  7  grains.  The  number  of  beads  originally 
found  was  said  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty,  but  they  had  been  given 
away  from  time  to  time  by  their  original  owner ;  when  found  they 
were  not  strung  together. 

Some  will  remember  the  splendid  collection  of  Irish  Antiquities 
exhibited  in  the  Archaeological  Court  of  the  1853  Dublin  Exhibition. 

Y  2 
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Among  the  treasuree  sent  up  to  Dublin  on  that  occasion  from  Kilkenny 
was  this  necklace ;  and  in  an  adjoining  case,  exhibited  bj  this  Academy, 
were  a  few  similar  beads,  which  Mr.  Bichaid  Hitchcock  believed  formed 
part  of  the  original  set.^ 

(7).  A  Stone  Mould  for  a  Celt, — This  stone  mould  was  found  by 
James  Aylward  while  reclaiming  a  bog  at  Ballydagh,  in  the  barony 
of  Iverk.  It  was  found  about  four  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
material  is  a  hard  grit;  there  is  an  excellent  drawing  of  it  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Antiquities,  Ireland,  vol.  yii.,  c.  s., 
p.  807.  It  was  a  mould  for  what  is  called  a  pocketed,  or  perhaps  as 
EUacombe  suggested,  better  called  a  ''socketed"  celt.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Du  Noyer  gives  several  very  ingenious  hints  about  this 
mould,  and  especially  about  the  upper  portion  with  the  cruciform 
ridges.* 

(8).  Small  Stone  Box  with  Inner  Wooden  Box. — Dromiskin,  in  the 
County  of  Louth,  has  an  ancient  history;  it  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Cuchullain ;  we  find  early  mention  in  the  Irish  Annals 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  this  place ;  some  remains  of  its 
Monastery  are  said  to  be  recognisable  in  the  garden-wall  of 
Dromiskin  House.  Its  Hound  Tower  is  a  National  Monument ;  the 
ground  between  the  Monastery  walls  and  the  Hound  Tower  was 
probably  once  a  burial  ground.  Sometime,  apparently  in  1862,  the 
then  tenant  had  removed  about  five  feet  of  rich  soil  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  in  doing  so  had  come  upon  a  cist  about  6  feet  long, 
2^  feet  wide,  1^  feet  deep.  The  remains  of  a  human  skeleton  were  in 
the  grave;  the  skull,  which  had  lost  its  face  bones,  is  now  on  the 
table,  and  the  stone  box,  the  present  object  of  notice,  was  found  by 
the  side  of  the  skull.  This  stone  box  was  of  a  hard  close-grained 
grit,  the  cover  was  of  green  stone  rubbed  into  shape,  and  fitting 
closely  into  the  rabbet  made  to  receive  it,  but  it  does  not  slide  into  its 
place  beneath  a  dovetail.  The  timber  box  was  cut  from  a  solid  piece 
of  yew  wood,  and  was  made  to  fit  tightly  into  the  stone  box.  The 
bottom  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides  were  broken  into  small 
fragments.  The  lid  was  slid  into  a  dovetail  rabbet  and  was  closed 
with  a  spring.  The  cover  was  lined  on  the  outside  by  thin  leather 
which  concealed  the  spring  fastening  and  its  rivets.  Inside  the  inner 
box  was  a  single  pin  of  bright  yellow  bronze.     The  pin  had  evidently 

^  Journal,  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  vol.  li.,  c.  s.,  p.  32,  and 
Tol.  ii.,  c.  8.,  p.  287. 
*  Loe.  eii.,  p.  380. 
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lieen  broken  before  being  placed  in  the  box ;  when  peifeot  the  box  would 
not  have  contained  it. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited  bj  the  discoyery  of  this, 
as  far  as  I  know,  nnique  spedmen,  and  there  has  been  some  controversy 
as  to  the  date  of  the  burial,  one  writer  fixing  it  '^  at  or  about  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Ireland."  Dr.  Thumham,  from  the  mecha- 
nical details  of  the  little  yew  box,  seems  more  correctly  to  assign  it  to 
the  MedisBTal  period,  and  to  regard  the  remains  as  those  of  a  member 
of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  still  exist.  One  would  like  to  know 
the  mystery  of  this  broken  pin,  so  treasured  up  in  life  and  then  buried 
in  the  graye,  but  this  is  hopeless.  Bronze  pin  and  needle  cases  have 
been  found  in  Eastern  excayations,  such  as  those  in  bronze  found  at 
Salamis,  but  such  throw  no  light  on  the  box  now  exhibited.  This 
object  was  given  to  the  Kilkenny  Museum  by  the  Bight  Hon.  John 
Wynne.* 

(9).  PaHum  of  a  Paitordl  Staff.— In  March,  1864,  Mr.  James  F. 
Blake,  of  Ballynemona,  presented  to  the  Kilkenny  Museum  the  head 
of  an  ancient  Irish  pastoral  staff,  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  a 
considerable  period ;  he  could  not  say  how  it  came  into  his  family,  or  to 
what  part  of  Ireland  it  originally  belonged;  his  longest  recollection  of 
it  was  its  being  used  as  a  plaything  by  the  children  of  the  house.  He 
remembered  that  when  he  first  knew  it  it  was  about  two  feet  long  in 
the  staff,  and  it  had  two  more  bosses  of  intertwined  lacertine  work 
below  those  still  remaining.  The  staff  itself  was  covered  with  thin 
plates  of  silver,  the  pilfering  of  which  was  possibly  the  cause  of  the 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  staff.  The  wood  appeared  to  be  yew,  over 
which,  at  this  moment,  some  small  remnants  of  silver  coating  were  to  be 
found.  The  peculiarly  shaped  head  was  of  bronze  and  nearly  devoid 
of  ornament.  The  recurved  dragon  heads  had  their  eyes  filled  in,  two 
with  red  enamel  and  two  with  silver ;  the  red  eyes  were  on  one  side 
of  the  heads  the  silver  ones  on  the  other. 

This  staff  has  been  examined  by  Petrie,  Todd,  Graves,  Albert  Way, 
and  Westwood,  and  has  been  described  and  figured  by  James  Gfravcs : 
in  the  judgment  of  all,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  it  is  unique. 
I  am  glad  that  it  now  should  form  one  of  the  fine  series  of  Pastoral 
Staffs  which  enriches  our  Museum,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  may  some  day  have  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  portion  of 
our  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities.  Wilde  had  begun  the  collection  of 
the  materials  for  such ;  a  great  deal  has  been  added  since  then ;  and 

1  Journal,  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  toI.  rii.,  c.  s.,  p.  201. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  (}ar8tin,  our  late  Treasurer,  by  undertaking  such  a  volume, 
would  leave  ub  under  a  lasting  obligation.^ 

(10).  Some  Crania, — Of  the  six  skulls  now  deposited,  three  have 
no  relationship  with  Ireland,  these  are  from  Ashantee,  from  China, 
and  Greece.  In  a  small  local  Museum  like  that  of  Kilkenny,  it  is 
difficult  to  dispose  of  parts  of  the  human  skeletou ;  and  these  three 
skulls,  which  were  presented  with  the  hope  that  they  should  form  the 
basis  of  a  general  collection  of  skulls,  have  remained  without  addition 
since  the  date  of  their  presentation.  Of  the  remaining  three,  one  is 
from  the  stone  grave  opened  at  Dromiskin,  Louth,  and  already  referred 
to  in  connexion  with  the  finding  of  the  yew  box  within  the  stone  case. 
It  has  been  described  as  of  a  low  type,  manifesting  great  animal  and 
but  little  intellectual  development.  Perhaps  Professor  Haddon  would 
include  it  and  the  next  in  one  of  his  studies  of  Irish  Ethnology.  The 
last  skulls  to  be  alluded  to  are  two  from  the  precincts  of  St.  Canice's 
Cathedral.  In  July,  1847,  the  internal  base  of  the  Round  Tower  was 
found  filled  with  dihris  to  almost  the  sill  of  the  doorway,  and  on  this 
being  cleared  out,  some  1 8  inches  in  depth  of  calcined  clay  with  charcoal, 
and  then  some  18  inches  in  depth  of  black  earth  were  also  removed. 
Beneath  these  two  layers  a  pavement  was  found,  which  was  covered 
by  an  inch  thick  coating  of  mortar.  Under  this  several  graves  were 
discovered,  most  of  the  bones  in  them  were  crumbling  to  decay,  but 
the  two  imperfect  skulls  before  you  were  secured;  they  have  been 
described  in  "  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Canice,"  Kilkenny,  by  Rev.  J.  Graves  and  J.  G.  A.  Prim. 

^  Journal,  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  yol.  iii.,  pp.  55  and  137. 
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EEPORT  ON  THE  HEPATIC-SI  OP  THE  DINGLE  PENINSULA, 
BARONY  OF  CORKAGUINY,  COUNTY  KERRY.  By 
DAVID  McARDLE. 

(Plates  XVI.  akd  XVII.) 

{cOMinTlnCATED    BY    FRRDEBICX   WILLIAH    HOOBE,    A.L.S.,    OK    BEHALF   OF 
THE  FLOBA  AlTD  FAITNA  GOUMITTEB  OF  THE  BOYAL  IBI8H  ACABEUY.] 

[Read  Januabt  14, 1900.] 

Hebewtth  I  laj  before  tlie  Rojal  Irish  Academy  the  result  of  many 
years  collecting  and  research  among  the  Hepaticse  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  wild  mountainous  barony  of  Corkaguiny,  which  I  haye 
Tisited  in  search  of  these  curious  plants  many  times  during  the  past 
20  years. 

I  have  been  assisted  to  make  these  excursions  by  grants  from  the 
Plora  and  Fauna  Committee  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  I  have 
also  availed  myself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  me,  when  collecting 
plants  there  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Dublin. 

Among  the  eminent  bryologists  who  previously  collected  Hepaticae 
in  the  Dingle  Peninsula  I  may  mention  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Eenmare, 
who  gathered  many  rarities  there  about  the  year  1813,  among  them 
Seapania  omithopodioides  was  found  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Brandon, 
which  rises  to  3120  feet.  The  celebrated  bryologist  William  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  Warrington,  visited  the  peninsula  with  Dr.  Taylor,  in  1829, 
and  among  the  rarities  recorded  by  him  is  the  rare  Seapania 
omithapodioidea  from  where  Taylor  previously  found  it,  and  in  the 
Maghanabo  glen  he  found  the  rare  Dumortiera  irriguay  and  he  was  the 
first  to  publish  the  plant  as  a  native  of  the  British  Isles,  in  the  English 
Flora,  in  1833.  In  more  recent  years  Mr.  Mitten,  of  bryological  fame, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Wilson,  and  collected 
many  rarities,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  kind  and  accurate  directions  irom. 
him  that  Canon  Lett  and  myself  were  able  to  re-discover  Seapania 
<fmithapodioides  on  the  rocky  north-east  side  of  Mount  Brandon.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  rare  Dumortiera  collected  by  Wilson  in 
1829,  still  flourishes  in  the  Maghanabo  glen. 
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The  Hepatic89  collected  b  j  Dr.  Taylor  are  induded  in  bis  excellent 
work,  Part.  II,  of  Dr.  Mackay's  Flora  Hibeniica,  and  also  in  the 
Muscologia  Erittanica,  of  Hooker  and  Taylor,  published  in  1827. 

The  late  Dr.  David  Moore,  of  Olasnevin,  visited  the  peninsula  many 
times  in  search  of  Hepaticss  and  Mosses.  In  1 873  he  brought  Professor 
Lindberg,  of  Helsingf  ors,  to  Dingle,  and  they  made  searching  ezcur* 
sions  through  the  most  likely  places  for  these  plants.  The  result 
of  their  collecting  was  included  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Beport  on  the 
Irish  Hepaticae,  read  before  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  1876,  and  by 
Professor  lindberg  in  his  work  HepaticsB  in  Hibendas  mense,  Julii, 
1873,  lectse.  The  collections  made  by  both  these  eminent  botanists 
in  the  Dingle  peninsula  are  included  in  the  appended  list. 

In  1875  I  made  searching  excursions  to  Mount  Brandon  and  the 
Maghanabo  glen,  on  the  former  I  discovered  CUumatoeoUa  eunei/olia, 
and  in  the  glen  the  rare  Dumortirea  hirsuta^  var.  irrigua^  and  Juhula 
Eutehinsa,  var.  inUgrifolia.  The  former  is  also  found  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  latter  in  Java.  The  presence  of  these,  and  other  tropical 
plants,  will  convey  in  some  degree  the  moist  genial  atmosphere  which 
prevails  most  of  the  year  in  the  shaded  glens  of  the  peninsula. 

The  result  of  my  first  excursion  was  very  encouraging.  In  1881, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  and  I  stayed  a  fortnight  in  Dingle,  when  we  got 
information  on  many  places  of  interest  from  the  late  Bector,  the  Bev. 
William  Anderson,  an  acute  naturalist,  and  we  also  made  an  excursion 
with  Dr.  Hudson,  medical  officer  of  the  Brandon  district.  From  his 
residence,  then  at  Yicarstown,  he  took  us  over  Mount  Eagle,  and  other 
places,  where  we  made  valuable  collections.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Flora  of  the  district ;  he  now  resides  in  Dingle.  We  spent  a 
day  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  which  we  ascended  from 
BsJlybrack,  and  from  Dingle  we  collected  across  Connor  pass,  and 
ascended  Mount  Brandon  from  the  east  side  near  Clohane.  Among 
the  rarities  collected  were  Jungermania  anomahf  and  Lejeunea 
diversiloha. 

We  also  visited  Castlegregory,  Slievenagower  mountain,  and  on  to 
Gloghree,  and  Lough  Doon.  From  the  top  of  Connor  pass  we  struck 
out  for  the  sea  coast,  crossed  the  bridge  on  the  Owenascaul  Biver,  and 
on  to  Minard  head,  and  other  intervening  places. 

In  1894, 1  accompanied  Dr.  B.  F.  Scharfl,  Professor  McWeeney, 
and  Mr.  J.  N.  Halbert,  members  of  your  Flora  and  Fauna  Committee, 
to  Dingle.  Our  first  excursion  was  to  Anascaul,  which  means  the  ford 
of  the  heroes,  and  we  struck  the  Biver  Owenascatd,  and  followed  it  up 
to  the  Lake. 
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Here  I  foimd,  for  the  first  time,  Lejeunea  HoUii,  which  was  only 
once  found  before  in  Killamey.  From  here  we  collected  on  to  lispoll, 
and  got  into  Mr.  HickBon's  wood,  which  banks  a  dell  where  Fuchsia 
JRieearUmi  assnmes  tree  dimensions.  Among  the  rarities  gathered  was 
a  proliferous  form  of  Lejeunea  serpyUifolia,  with  leaf  margins  coyered 
TTith  buds  and  yonng  plantlets,  showing  the  asexual  mode  of  repro- 
duction in  these  curious  plants.  This  is  figured  in  the  Irish  Naturalist, 
Tol.  iv.,  1895,  with  others,  from  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Dublin 
It'aturalists'  Field  Club,  in  March  of  same  year.  Other  excursions 
were  made  to  Bumham  Wood,  Ventry,  &c. 

In  April,  1897,  I  was  again  in  Dingle  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore.  I 
believe  it  was  an  Easter  Sunday  morning  that  we  met  John  Kavan  at 
the  Tillage  of  Ballybrack,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Brandon ;  he  is  a 
trusted  guide,  and  a  stranger  without  him  would  be  in  some  danger  on 
Mount  Brandon  on  account  of  steep  precipices  and  fogs  which  fall 
quickly.  This  was  a  beautiful  clear  day,  and  from  the  summit  the 
view  was  one  to  be  remembered. 

During  the  last  four  years,  the  Eev.  Canon  Lett,  of  Loughbrick- 
land,  county  Down,  and  myself,  pushed  our  investigations  of  Hepatic8& 
into  the  most  remote  and  unfrequented  districts  in  the  peninsula. 
From  the  foot  of  the  Cahirconree  we  followed  the  Derrymore  river 
through  the  g^en  to  its  source,  under  cliffs  which  rise  to  2700  feet. 
From  here  we  pushed  on  to  Emalough  and  Inch,  where,  amongst 
other  rarities,  we  found  Cephahiia  denudata;  then  on  to  Lough- 
anascaul,  which  is  a  truly  wonderful  formation  of  barren  rocks.  The 
best  collecting  ground  is  across  the  slopes  to  the  ravine,  through  which 
the  water  rushes  to  the  lake ;  it  lies  due  east.  We  followed  it  to  the 
summit,  and  found  many  rare  Hepaticae,  notably  Dumortiera^  which 
grows  tiiere  more  plentifully  than  in  any  other  station  we  know  of. 
The  rare  Met^geria  hamata  and  Eadula  Carringtoni  (fertile)  was  found 
growing  on  larger  hepatics  on  wet  rocks.  The  latter  was  previously 
only  known  to  grow  at  Killamey.  From  here  we  pushed  on  to  the 
bog,  known  as  ^*  Puck's  Island,"  and  followed  the  Eiver  Owenalon- 
drig  up  to  Bamanaghea  lough,  and  on  to  the  summit,  2000  feet.  From 
this  we  could  see  across  the  Coumanare  lakes  to  Brandon  bay,  and  on 
the  Dingle  side,  Castlemain  harbour,  the  Killamey  Eeeks,  and  Dingle 
bay — a  panorama  of  scenery  one  seldom  gets  a  chance  of  looking  at, 
and  all  splendid  collecting  ground,  as  we  gathered  Lejeunea  Holtiiy 
and  many  other  rarities.  From  here  we  pursued  our  investigations 
across  Ballysitteragh  to  Connor  pass,  and  at  the  summit  struck  off  to 
the  Coumanare  lakes — a  wonderful  network   of  loughs  of  various 
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dimensioiiB.  From  here  we  collected  round  Lough  Boon,  or  the 
Pedlar's  lake,  and  we  gathered  Ltjeuna  edkfptrifolia  from  rocks  by  the 
roadside  ;  then  on  to  Lough  Adoou,  where,  amoug  others,  we  found 
the  rare  PoreUa  pinnata^  and  worked  on  to  the  lakes  and  hills  near 
Castlegregory,  across  to  the  village  of  Clohane,  and  up  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Brandon  to  Lough  Nalachan,  where  some  good  collecting  was 
done.  We  crossed  the  Owenmore  riyer  in  the  Brandon  valley,  and  on 
to  Lough  Duff,  '^  the  Black  Lough."  On  the  shelving  rocks  at  the 
mountain  side  of  the  lough  we  gathered  Lepidozia  Pearsoni  for  the 
first  time  in  Ireland,  this  being  the  only  known  locality  for  it.  From 
the  valley  we  crossed  the  mountain  at  Glins,  and  worked  round  to 
Brandon  head,  from  thence  on  to  Mount  Eagle,  and  collected  round 
the  lake,  which  is  the  most  westerly  in  Europe.  Here  we  gathered 
many  rare  Lejeunea  and  Lepidonta  tumidula. 

In  June,  last  year,  we  again  visited  the  peninsula,  our  principal 
object  being  to  endeavour  to  rediscover  Seapania  ornithopodioides,  which 
is  better  known  by  Hooker's  name,  planifoUa^  and  also  Seapania  nim- 
bosa,  A  few  stems  of  which  were  f oxmd  by  Dr.  Taylor,  also  near  the 
summit  of  Mount  Brandon,  in  1813.  Though  labouring  against  the 
difficulties  of  wet  and  inclement  weather,  we  were  fortunate  in  find- 
ing the  former  in  some  quantity. 

From  the  foregoing  notes  it  will  be  obvious  that  we  have  spared  no 
amount  of  time  or  fatigue  to  give  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of 
the  HepaticsB  to  be  found  in  the  Dingle  peninsula. 

In  the  following  list  I  enumerate  129  species.  In  all  Ireland 
about  168  species  are  known  to  be  found,  so  that  around  the  sheltered 
lakes  and  glens  of  the  peninsula  we  find  only  39  species  less  than  the 
total  known  in  Ireland  so  far. 

To  previous  knowledge  of  the  Hepaticse  of  the  district  I  have 
added  43  species,  and  24  varieties.  Two  of  the  species,  Lepidozia 
Pearsoni  and  Cephalozia  leucantha,  are  new  to  the  Irish  Flora,  as  are 
also  some  of  the  varieties. 

In  cases  of  doubt  I  have  consulted  M.  B.  Slater,  Esq.,  of  Malton, 
Yorkshire,  and  W.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.,  of  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  the  two 
highest  authorities  on  the  subject  in  Britain  at  the  present  day,  and 
to  whom  I  offer  my  best  thanks.  Also  to  W.  N.  AUen,  Esq.,  of 
Cfiemeagh,  North  Circular-road,  Dublin,  for  the  beautiful  drawings  of 
Lepidozia  Pearsoni  Seapania  nimbosa  and  S.  omithopodioides. 
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Order.— HEPATICiE. 

Sub-order  I. — Jui^GEBMAinACKB. 

Tribe  I. — Jttbulks. 

Genus  1.— Fhullawia,  Eaddi. 

FrvUania  tamariseiy  L.  Dum.  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  tab.  6  (under 
Jungermania). 

JETahitat,  In  large  spreading  patches  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
on  rocks  and  wall-tops,  from  sea  leyel  to  the  summit  of  the 
highest  mountains,  common  in  the  peninsula. 

Yar.  atrovirena,  Carrington.  Stems  elongated ;  leaves  elliptic- 
ovate,  apiculate,  apex  inflexed,  of  an  indigo-green  colour. 

^ab.  On  wet  rocks,  Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr., 
1898,  rare. 

Yar.  rohusta,  Lindberg.  Hab.  on  rocks.  Connor  hill, 
lindberg  and  Moore,  July,  1873. 

Fndlania  miorophylla,  Gottsche.  Pearson  in  Journal  of  Botany, 
1894. 

Hob,  On  the  bark  of  trees,  and  on  rocks.  Anascaul,  D.  McA., 
May,  1894;  Connor  hill,  D.  McA.,  June,  1894;  on  rocks  on 
the  west  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  near  the  summit,  E.W.M.  and 
D.  McA.,  April,  1897  ;  Maghanabo  glen,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA., 
April,  1897  ;  on  smooth  rocks  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Duff, 
Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 

Fndlania  fragilifolia,  Taylor  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc,  Edin.,  2,  p.  43. 
Spruce.  Muse  et  Hepat  Pyren.  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.,  3, 
p.  215. 

JECah.  On  damp  rocks,  and  on  tree  trunks,  among  mosses ; 
Bumham  Wood,  between  Dingle  and  Yentry,  D.  McA.,  May, 
1894,  rare. 

FruUania  germanay  Taylor.  Jungermania  germana;  Taylor  in 
Trans.  Bot.  Soo.  Edin.,  2.,  p.  45.  Pearson,  Hepat.  Brit.  Isles^ 
p.  31,  plate  4^  1889. 

ffab.  On  rocks,  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  On  rocks. 
Connor  hiU,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873 ;  on  trees,  Bumham 
Wood,  D.  McA.,  May,  1894 ;  West  side  of  Mount  Brandon. 
Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1897  ;  Anascaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr., 
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1898 ;  on  rocks  near  the  lake  on  Mount  Eagle,  Lett  and  McA., 
1898;  rocks  between  Enialough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA., 
Maj,  1899  ;  Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 
5.  Ihdlania  dilataia^  L.  Dum.    Jungermania  dihtata^  Hook.  Brit. 
Jung.,  tab.  5. 

Hah,  On  the  trunks  of  trees  and  on  rooks.  Near  Yentry, 
Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873.  Connor  hill,  D.  McA.,  1875. 
Bumham  Wood,  D.  McA.,  May,  1894.  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept., 
1898.  Hickson's  Wood  near  Anascaul,  D.  McA.,  1894,  Lett 
and  McA.,  1897.  Anascaul  on  rocks,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ; 
Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899 ;  Bocky  bank,  between 
Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

Yar.  Jhhellatay  Spruce.  Growing  in  shallow  tufts,  spreading 
in  neat  strata;  of  a  pale  olive  colour.  Stems  bipinnate  with 
spreading  short  branches,  leaves  imbricate,  ovate,  apiculate, 
apex  often  inflezed,  larger  and  more  imbricate  near  the  apex 
of  shoots,  delicate,  hyaline.  Stipules  three  times  as  broad  as 
the  stem  bifid  to  about  i  subrotund,  imbricated  and  oblong, 
near  the  apex  of  shoots,  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves,  giving  the 
plant  a  remarkable  flabellate  appearance,  D.  McA. 

ITah.  On  the  bark  of  trees.  Hickson's  Wood  near  Anascaul, 
Lett  and  McA.,  June,  1898 ;  very  rare. 

Genus  2. — Jubula,  Dumort. 

1.  Juhula  Sutehimia,  Hook.  Dum.  Jungermania  Sutchinsia  Hook. 
Brit.  Jung.,  tab.  1.  Moore,  Irish  Hepatic®,  p.  608,  under 
Frullania. 

Mab,  On  wet  rocks.  In  caves  near  the  sea;  Dingle  bay. 
Dr.  Moore,  1870  ;  Maghanabo  glen,  D.  McA.,  1875  ;  Loughans- 
caul,  D.  McA.,  1894  ;  Lett  and  McA.,  1898  ;  on  the  west  side 
of  Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept.,  1897  ;  shore  of  Lough 
Doon,  D.  McA.,  1894. 

Yar.  inUgri/olia,  Nees,  Lindberg,  Moore,  Irish  HepaticsB, 
p.  609,  with  excellent  figure,  pL  45.  His  description  is  as 
follows : — This  sppears  to  me  a  very  distinct  plant  from  the 
typical  form  of  the  species.  It  differs,  1.  In  the  leaves  being 
more  obovato  and  less  spinulose  at  their  margins.  2.  In  the 
absence  of  an  auricle  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  8.  In  the 
amphigastria  being  smaller,  and  the  margins  of  their  lobes  more 
entire.    4.  In  the  smaller  size  of  the  plant,  and  its  olive-green 
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colour.  The  colesnles  are  terminal  on  the  main  branches  and 
on  their  middle.  They  are  trigonal  as  in  the  typical  form. 
The  andrcBcinm  oonsistB  of  small  amenta,  which  proceed  from 

the  middle  of  the  stem  branches.    (Autoecious) I 

haye,  howeyer,  no  donbt  that  the  plant  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  noticed  in  G.  L.  et  N.  Synop.  Hep.,  p.  426,  as  haying  been 
found  in  the  Island  of  Jaya  by  Blnme.  Professor  lindb^g,  in 
his  Paper  on  HepaticsB  collected  in  Ireland,^  states  that  this 
plant  is  found  in  North  America  and  in  Jaya. 

Hah.  On  wet  rocks,  and  on  the  frondosse  HepaticsB.  On  wet 
rocks  in  cayes,  Connor  hill,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  July,  1873; 
on  the  fronds  of  Domortiera,  side  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the 
Maghanabo  glen,  near  Clohane,  fertile,  D.  McA.,  1 875 ;  on 
rocks ;  Loughanscaul,  Canon  Lett,  Sept.,  1898. 

Oenus  3. — ^Luzunea,  Libert. 

1.  L^'eunea  Mackai,  Hook,  Spreng.  Jungermania  Mackaii,  Hook. 

Brit.  Jung.,  tab.  53.  Lefeunea  Mackaii,  Spreng.  Syst.  Yeg.  4, 
p.  233,  1826-7. 

Mah,  On  wet  rocks.  Loughanscaul,  Lett^and  McA.,  Septr., 
1898  (rare). 

2.  Lejeunea  avata,  Taylor  MSS.     Jungermania    ovata,    Dicks.,   PI. 

Crypt.  Brit.,  3,  p.  11,  tab.  8,  fig.  6.  Pearson,  Hepat.  Brt. 
Isles,  p.  42,  Plate  8. 

Sab.  In  damp  shaded  places  among  mosses  and  the  larger 
hepatice,  old  wood,  &c.  Among  Racomitrium,  Connor  hill, 
Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873;  on  Frullania,  P.  W.  M.  and 
D.  McA.,  July  1881 ;  Lett  and  McA.,  1887;  on  the  north- 
east  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  D.  McA.,  1875 ;  Maghanabo  glen, 
D.  McA.,  1875;  Anascaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898. 
Bamanaghea  lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898  ;  Coumanare 
Lakes,  Lett  and  M!cA.,  1898.  On  old  wood.  Lough  Nalachan, 
Lett  and  McA.,  May  1899 ;  Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA.,  May 
1899 ;  Derrymore  glen,  near  Cahir  Conree,  Lett  and  McA.,  May 
1899. 

3.  L&jeunea  t&rpyllifolia^  Dicks.,  Libert.   Jungermania  serpgllifolia, 

Dicks.,  pL,  crypt.,  Brit.  4,  p.  19.  Lejeunea  eerpyUifolia,  Libert. 
Ann.  Gen.,  Sc.  Phys.  6,  p.  374.,  n.  2 ;  Pearson,  Hepat.,  Brit. 
Isles,  p.  45,  plate  10, 1899. 

'  Acta  Sodetatis  sdentiarum  fennicee  x  HeUongfon,  1875. 
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Hah.  On  the  trnnks  of  trees,  damp  shaded  hanks,  on  rocka 
among  moss,  and  on  stones  near  streams,  yery  common,  from 
sea  level  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains. 

Var.  planiuseula^  Lindherg.  Elongate,  ahont  1  m.m.  wide, 
pale  or  green  pellucid,  when  dry  shining,  less  branched, 
intricate  and  fragile,  planiuscula,  leayes  mofe  or  less  remote, 
antical  lobe  convcxulous  slightly  decurved,  obliquely  ovato- 
oval  rotundato  obtuse,  margin  entire,  postical  lobe  5-7  times 
smaller,  stipules  subadpressed,  2  to  3  times  larger  than  the 
postical  lobe,  conyeziuscula,  rotundato-oyal,  sinus  more  or  less 
broad  and  obtuse,  segments  somewhat  obtuse,  margin  entire, 
perianth  eUiptic-clayate,  below  terete,  upper  part  5  plicate, 
angles  complanate,  margin  smooth.  {Lindberg.) 

Hah,  On  rocks  among  mosses.  Connor  hill,  Lindherg  and 
Moore,  1873. 

Var.  oavifolia,  lindherg.  Smaller  and  often  yellowish-pale 
or  green,  very  ramose,  intricate  and  fragile,  convex,  leaves 
closely  imbricate,  antical  lobe  obliquely  broadly  ovate-oval, 
very  obtuse,  apex  distinctly  narrower,  but  never  acute,  entire, 
postical  lobe  3-5  times  smaller,  ceUs  very  chlorophyllose  and 
thickened,  trigones  distant,  stipules  subadpressed,  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  postical  lobe,  convex,  oval  rotund,  perianth 
narrower  at  the  base,  oval  pyriform  upper  part  5  plicate. 
{Lindherg,) 

Hah,  On  a  turfy  bank  among  rocks  between  Emalough  and 
Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 

Yar.  heterophyUa^  Carrington.  Plant  very  fragile,  branches 
attenuated,  leaves  small,  variously  shaped,  with  the  lobule 
present  or  obsolete,  alternate,  distant,  chlorophyllose. 

Hah.  On  wet  rocks  among  mosses,  frequent. 

Var.  prolifera^  McArdle.  Stems  prostrate  and  copiously 
branched  as  in  the  type,  lower  leaves  with  adventitious  buds  on 
the  margins,  often  well  developed  into  fully  formed  plantlets, 
having  leaves,  stipules,  and  root  hairs.  Irish  Naturalist,  vol. 
iv.,  plate  3,  figs.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  April,  1895. 

Hah,  On  decayed  bark  in  Hickson's  Wood,  near  Anascaul, 
D.  McA.,  May,  1894. 

4.  Lejeunea  patens ^  Lindherg,  Acta.  Soc.  Fenn.  Hep.  Hib.  x.,  p. 
482,  1875,  Moore,  Irish  Hepatic©,  p.  615,  with  excellent 
figure.    Plate  43,  Proc.  R.I. A.,  vol.  2, 1876. 
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Mah.  On  damp  rocks  and  on  peaty  banks  among  mosses,  and 
on  the  larger  HepaticaB.  Connor  hill,  lindberg  and  Moore, 
1873 ;  between  Dingle  and  Ventry,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873 ; 
on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA., 
1881 ;  Maghanabo  glen,  D.  McA.,  1875  ;  Mount  Eagle,  F.  W. 
M.  and  B.  McA.,  1881;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA., 
Septr.,  1898;  Loughanscaul,  D.  McA.,  1894;  Lett  and  McA., 
1898 ;  Lough  Adooo,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1 897 ;  Bamanaghea 
lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898  ;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and 
McA.,  May,  1899 ;  Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 

Var.  ereeta,  M'Ardle,  Irish  Nat.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  139.  Plants 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  growing  in  dense  compact 
patches  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Stem  stronger  than  in  the 
type,  erect,  irregularly  branched,  often  secund,  bearing 
numerous  root  hairs  in  isolated  tufts  up  to  the  apex,  which  show 
well  marked  haustoiia  Leaves  closely  imbricated,  densely 
chlorophyUous  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  plant,  stipules 
larger  than  in  the  type,  ovate  or  sub-rotund,  cleft  for  more  than 
half  of  their  length  into  two  obtuse  (often  acute)  lobes. 
Amentoe  short,  consisting  of  four  to  six  altered  leaves.  Perianths 
copious,  lateral,  sharply  keeled,  stalk  of  the  capsule  with  three 
or  four  distinct  articulations. 

Sah,  On  damp  peat  among  rocks,  Connor  hill,  D.  McA.,  June, 
1894,  rare. 

5.  Zefeunea  Jkwa,  Swartz.  Nees  ;  Jungermania  fla/va^  Swartz.  Prodr. 
Fl.  Ind.,  p.  144. 

Sab.  On  decayed  wood  and  bark  and  among  mosses,  and  on 
large  Hepaticae.  Connor  hill,  P.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  July, 
1881 ;  Lough  Adoon,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1897  ; 
Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898;  Bamanaghea 
lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898  ;  Hickson's  Wood,  D.  McA., 
1894;  Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.  Septr.,  1898; 
Bumham  Wood,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898;  Mount  Brandon  west, 
F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  April,  1897.  Among  rocks  (on 
Metzgeria)  between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  Mny 
1899.  Among  Hypnum,  Lough  Nalachan,  Lett  and  McA., 
May  1899. 

Sub-species,  L^eunea  Mborei,  Lindberg,  in  Acta  Soc.  Fenn. 
Hep.,  Hib.  x.,  p.  487,  Moore,  Irish  Hepaticae,  p.  615,  with 
excellent  figure,  plate  44. 
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Hah,  In  damp,  shaded  places,  among  mosses  and  the  larger 
HepaticsB.  Hickson's  Wood,  D.McA.,  1894;  Connor  hill,  and 
on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  July, 
1881 ;  Maghanaho  glen,  D.  McA.,  1875;  Lough  Duff,  Lett  and 
McA.,  May,  1 899 ;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899 ; 
rare. 
6.  Lejeunea  HoUiiy  Spruce,  Jounial  of  Botany,  yoL  25,  p.  83,  pi. 
272,  1887. 

Sah  On  wet  rocks  in  shaded  places,  among  mosses  and  the 
larger  Hepaticse.  Li  the  creyioes  of  rocks  among  Fmidens 
taxifoliuB,  Loughanscaul,  D.  McA.,  May,  1894,  Mount  Eagle 
lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898;  iJiores  of  Bamanaghea 
lough,  Lett  and  MoA.,  Septr.,  1898  ;  Lough  Nalachan, 
Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899.  This  rare 
Lejeunea,  which  had  hitherto  heen  only  known  to  grow  at 
Killamey,  differs  from  every  other  Lejeunea  in  the  female 
flowers,  heing  hoine  on  exceedingly  short  hranchlets,  which 
normally  put  forth  no  suh-floral  innoyations,  such  as  constantly 
exists  in  all  our  other  species.  In  size  it  resemhles  L.  flava,  or 
luxuriant  serpyllifolia,  hut  usually  differs  at  sight  from  hoth  hy 
the  pale,  reddish  tinge  of  the  foliage.  Even  where  the  leayes 
are  of  the  yellow-green  of  almost  ripe  limes,  dried  specimens 
speedily  assume  a  rufus  hue  when  moistened.  Another  im- 
portant and  unique  character  is  afforded  hy  the  large  pear- 
shaped  perianths  heing  so  yery  strongly  and  sharply  keeled 
that  at  first  sight  they  seem  broadly  flye-winged.  The  female 
flowers  often  alternate,  or  are  yariously  mixed  up  with  male 
catkins  of  about  the  length  of  the  adjacent  leaf,  and  consisting 
of  from  two  to  five  pairs  of  cymbif orm  bracts.  Where  inflores- 
cences of  both  sexes  are  numerous  they  render  the  stem  or 
branch  elegantly  pinnulate.  The  only  species  which  L.  Holtii 
might  be  confounded  with  is  L,  flaya,  which  grows  near  it. 
Although  nearly  equal  in  size  is  far  more  delicate  and  pellucid^ 
and  its  usual  slight  tinge  of  red  is  neyer  seen  in  the  yellow  or 
green  foliage  of  L.  flaya.  The  latter,  besides  the  essential 
difference  of  the  perianths  being  terminal  on  branches  of  yariouB 
lengths,  or  on  the  main  stem,  and  inyariably  putting  forth  from 
their  base  a  leafy  innoyation,  or  even  a  pair  of  opposite  innoya- 
tions,  each  of  which  may  in  like  manner  bear  an  apical  flower, 
subtended  by  a  secondary  innoyation,  differs  also  in  the  tufted 
habit,  the  imbricated  leaves  (which,  although  only  slightly 
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different  in  form,  have  smaller  and  more  chlorophylloBe  cells), 
buty  above  all,  in  much  smaller  obtusely  five  caiinate  perianths, 
as  compared  with  the  large,  deeply  plicato-carinate  perianths  of 
L.  Holtii.    {Spruce.) 

7.  Lejmmea  ulicina,  Taylor.    Jungermania  ulictna^  ^ayl-»  ui  Trans. 

Bot.  Soc,  Edinb.,  p.  115,  1841  :  Jungermania  mimUiesima^ 
Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  52,  ex  parte ^  nee  Smithii.  Pearson, 
Hepat.,  Brit.  Isles,  p.  54,  pi.  nr.,  fig.  1. 

Sab.  On  the  trunks  of  trees,  among  mosses,  and  on  the 
smooth  bark,  rocks,  etc. ;  Loughanscaul,  among  Hypnum,  on 
the  damp  rocks,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898,  rare. 

8.  Zefeunea  divereilobay  Spruce,   Joum.  of    Bot.,    1876;     Lejeunea 

minutiseima,  var.  mo^br,  Garrington,  Trans.  Bot.  Soc,  Edin., 
Tol.  8,  p.  468,  tab.  17,  fig.  1 ;  Pearson's  Hepat.,  Brit.  Isles, 
p.  56,  plate  15,  1899. 

Mah.  On  moist  rocks,  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  often 
epiphytic  on  the  larger  hepatics  and  mosses,  on  damp  rocks  among 
Metzgeria  eanfugatay  Connor  hill,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  July, 
1881 ;  Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1898  ;  Loughanscaul,  Lett 
and  McA.,  September,  1898  ;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.^ 
September,  1898  ;  Bamanaghea  lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr., 
1898  ;  Lough  Nalachan,  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899^ 
rare. 

9.  Zefeunea  hamatifolia^    Hook.,    Dum.      Jungermania    hamatifolia^ 

Hook.,  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  54. 

JSah.  On  damp  rocks,  decayed  wood,  and  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  among  the  larger  mosses  and  hepatics.  On  the  bare  rocks, 
Connor  hill,  with  Z.  ealgptrifolia,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  July, 
1873,  very  fine,  with  perianths,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898 ; 
Mount  Eagle,  P.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  July,  1881 ;  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898;  Loughanscaul,  D.  McA.,  1894;  on  Itadula 
Carringtani,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898 ;  Lough  AdooD^ 
P.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  April,  1897 ;  Bamanaghea  lough,  Lett 
and  McA.,  1898  ;  on  rocks.  Lough  Duff,  in  the  Brandon  valley, 
Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899;  on  the  north-east  side  of  Mount 
Brandon,  Lett  and  McA.,  June,  1900. 

1 0.  Zefunea  calcarea,  Libert  in  Bory.  de  St.  "Vine.  Ann  des  Sc.  Nat.  vi., 
p.  373.,  n.  1,  t.  96,  f.  1 ;  Jungermania  hamatifolia,  var.  echinata^ 
Hook.,  Brit.  Jung.,  1816;  Lejeunea  calearea,  Pearson,  Hepat., 
British  Isles,  p.  59,  plate  16. 
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Bah.  On  rocks  in  shady  places ;  Mount  Eagle,  F.  W.  M.  and 
D.  McA.,  Jnly,  1881 ;  Connor  hill,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1897, 
rare. 

11.  Lejeunea  minutissima,  Smith,   Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1633 ;    Hook.,  Brit. 

Jung.,  tab.  52  (excepting  fig.  3,  which  is  ulicina).  Jungermania 
ineanopicua,  Raddi,  in  Act.  Soc.  Mod.,  1818,  Pearson  Hep., 
Brit,  Isles,  p.  61,  pi.  18. 

JSdh.  On  the  trunks  of  trees  and  on  decayed  wood,  and 
among  the  larger  mosses  and  hepatics.  Glen,  on  Mount  Brandon, 
Dr.  Moore ;  Connor  Hill,  Moore  and  Lindberg,  1873  ;  Bumham 
Wood,  fertile,  D.  McA.,  May,  1894 ;  in  Hickson's  Wood,  near 
Anascaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept.,  1898. 

12.  Lejeunea  mioroacopica,  Taylor.     Jungermania  microscopica,  Tayl. 

in  Fe.  Hib.  ii.,  p.  59 ;  Tayl.  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  4 ; 
p.  97,  t.  29;  Pearson.  Hep.  Brit.  Isles,  p.  63,  plate  19,  1899. 

Mob.  Epiphytic  on  the  larger  hepatics  as  Frullania,  and 
among  the  branches  of  Thamnium  and  other  mosses.  Glen,  on 
Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore ;  very  fine  on  the  N.E.  side  on 
Diplophyllum,  Lett  and  McA.,  June,  1900.  On  FruUania, 
Connor  hill,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873.  D.  McA.,  Sept.  1877. 
Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept.  1898.  Extremely  rare, 
from  its  minuteness  may  easily  escape  detection  and  doubtless 
occurs  in  other  localities  in  the  peninsula. 

13.  Zefeunea  calyptrifolia,  Hook.  Dum.  Jugermania  edyptrifolia^  Hook. 

Dum.  Brit.,  Jung.,  t.  43. 

Hah.  On  the  trunks  of  trees  often  epiphytic  on  Frullania, 
and  on  the  bare  moist  rock.  Connor  hill,  near  the  ''  Doctor's 
Well,"  on  barren  rocks,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873.  F.  W. 
M.  and  D.  McA.,  July,  1881.  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept.,  1897-8. 
Loughanscaul  on  Frullania,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1897.  On 
the  stems  of  Abies  and  Pinus  in  Hickson's  Wood,  fertile,  D. 
McA.,  May,  1894.  On  Diplophyllum  associated  with  Z. 
ovata^  Bamanaghea,  Lett  and  McA.,  June,  1899. 

Tribe    II. — JUNGEBMANIKB. 

Sub-tribe  I. — RADULKiB. 

Genus  4. — Badtjla,  Dumort. 

1.  Radula  valuta,  Taylor  in  G.  I.  N.  Synop.  Hep.,  p.  253.  Rad/ula 
XalapenetBf  Lindberg,  Hepat.  Hib.,  1875.  Moore,  Irish  Hepat., 
p.  616  ;  Pearson,  Hep.  Brit.  Isles,  p.  67.,  pi.  21. 
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Sab.  On  moist  rocks  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  Bumliam 
Wood,  Ventry,  D.  McA.,  1894.  On  rocks,  Mount  Eagle  lake, 
Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1897  (rare). 

2.  Radula  aquiUgiay  Taylor.    Jungermania  aquilegia,  Tayl.     Trans, 

Bot.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  115-117.  Pearson,  Hep.  Brit. 
Isles.,  p.  74.,  plate  25. 

Siab,  On  wet  rocks,  often  epiphytic  on  Frullania.  Shores  of 
Dingle  bay,  Carrington,  1863,  Connor  hill,  D.  McA.,  1877. 
On  the  west  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA., 
April,  1 897,  Mount  Eagle,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898.  On  lyuHania 
Tamartsei,  Anascaul,  D.  McA.,  1894;  Lett  and  McA.,  1898. 
Bumham  Wood,  Lett  and  McA,,  Lough  Kalachan,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1899;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 

3.  JRadula    Carringtani,  Jack  in  Flora,  p.  385.     Radula  aquilegia, 

Taylor,  var.  major,  Carrington  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  vn.,  p. 
455.  McArdle  and  Lett,  Hepaticee  of  Tore  Waterfall,  Kil- 
lamey,  1897,  p.  321,  Plate  vm.,  1899,  Proc.  E.I.A.,  vol.  v.  n. 
2,  1899. 

JSab,  On'  wet  rocks  and  on  the  larger  hepatics,  Loughans- 
caul,  D.  McA.  May,  1894,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1898  (fertile). 
Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1898.  Lough 
Nalachan,  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA,  May,  1899,  near  the  summit 
on  IN'.E.  side,  Lett  and  McA.,  1900.  Lough  DufE  in  the  Brandon 
valley  (rare),  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 

4.  Radula   complanata^  L.  Dum.     Jungermania  complanata,  Hook. 

Brit.  Jung,,  t.  81, 

Hob.  On  the  trunks  of  trees,  rarer  on  rocks  (common). 


Sub-tribe  II. — Pokklle^.. 

GFenuB  5, — PobsllA|  Dill. 

PcreUa  plaiyphyUa,  L.  Lindberg.     Muse.  Scand.,  p.  3.  '  Junger- 
mania pkUyphyllaj  Hook,  Brit.  Jung.,  t,  40. 

Mah.  On  rocks  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  Mount  Brandon, 
west,  F,  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881.  On  the  N.E.  side  on 
rock,  Lett  and  McA,,  June,  1900.  Lough  Nalachan,  Lett 
and  McA.,  1899.  Lough  Adoon,  D,  McA.,  1894.  Lett  and 
McA.,  Septr.,  1897.  Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898. 
Anascaul,  D.  McA,,  May,  1894, 
z  2 
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2,  FsrMa  ikuja,   Dicks,  Mooie.      Jmgermem%   thuja^    Dicks  PL 

Crypt  Brit  Fasc.  4.,  p.  19. 

Hah.  On  rocks,  and  on  the  trtmks  of  trees.  Mount  Brandon, 
Dr.  Moore,  1864,  Lett  and  MoA.,  1899.  Anasoaul,  D.  McA., 
May,  1894.    Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA..,  1898. 

3.  Porella  pinnata,   Dill.    Lindberg.    Junpermania  poreUa^    Dicks. 

Trans  Linn  Soc.  in.,  p.  289.  Porella  pmnatay  Lindb.  Hepat. 
Hib.  Acta  Soc,  fenn  z.  2,  493.  Pearson,  Hepat.  Brit  Isles,  p. 
89,  Plate  32. 

Hah.  On  wet  rocks  and  on  stones.    In  cares,  Connor  hill, 

Lindberg  and  Moore,    1873.      On  wet  rocks,  Anascanl,  D. 

McA.,  May,  1894.      Lough  Adoon  on  Cindidotua,  Lett  and 

McA.,  Septr.,  1897.  Lough  Nakchan,  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA., 

.  1899  (rare). 

Genus  6. — ^Plxubozia. 

1.  Pleurotia   eocUeariformiij  Weiss,  Dum.    Jungertnania  eoehleari- 
formis,  Weiss,  Pl.  Crypt,  p.  123.    Hook.  Brit,  Jung.,  t  68. 

Hah.  On  wet  bogs,  damp  banks,  and  swampy  places.  A 
beautiful  and  remarkable  plant,  common  in  the  peninsula. 

Sub-tribe  in. — Ptilidisji. 

Genus  7. — Anthelia,  Dumort. 

1.  Anthelia  julaeea^  L.  Dum.     Jungermania  julaeea^  linn.  Sps.  pl., 
p.  1601 ;  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  tab.  2. 

Hah.  On  wet  peaty  banks,  and  on  rocks.  Common  in  the 
mountainous  forts  of  the  peninsula. 

Yar.  minor^  Moore,  Irish  Hepat.,  p.  636 ;  Mount  Brandon, 
Dr.  Moore,  1876;  Connor  hill.  Dr.  Moore,  1876.  On  the 
west  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  F.  W.  M,  and  D.  McA.,  April, 
1897. 

Genus  8. — Hesbebta,  Bennett,  Gray. 

1.  Herherta  adunca,  Dicks,  B.  Gr.  Jungermania  adunca,  Dicks,  Fasc. 
pl.  Crypt.  Brit  3,  p.  12,  t.  8,  fig.  8. 

Hah.  Growing  in  deuse  tufts  on  the  shelying  crags  and 
banks  at  high  eleyatious.  A  rery  fine  hepatic,  distinct  from 
all  others,  common  at  high  elevations  in  the  peninsula. 
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Genus  9. — ^IfABnooTSOBA,  Neee. 

1.  Mastigophora  Woodiii,  Hook.  Nees.  Jungermania  JfaotUiiy  Hook. 
Brit.  Jung.,  t.  66;  BUphanmia  Wbodsiiy  Dnmort.  Becnil.  1, 
p.  16,  Moore,  Irish  Hepat.,  p.  635. 

J3rdb.  On  damp  banks,  and  on  shelying  rocks,  in  monntainons 
places;  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Taylor  and  W.  Wilson,  2nd 
Oct.,  1829 ;  Dr.  Moore,  1860.  In  a  gorge  on  the  N.-E.  side 
near  the  summit  on  shelving  rocks  and  banks,  Lett  and  McA., 
6th  June,  1900;  Connor  hill.  Dr.  Moore,  1860.  An  ex- 
tremely rare  and  beautiful  species. 

Genus  10. — Blsfhabozia,  Dumort. 

1,  BlephanmM  oiliaris,  L.  Dum.  Jung^rmtmia  eiliarii,  Hook.  Brit. 
Jung.,  t.  65. 

Mah.  On  heaths  and  among  rocks  in  dense  tufts  in  subalpine 
places ;  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Taylor,  extremely  rare,  the  only 
known  locality  in  the  peninsula,  has  not  been  redisooTered  by 
anyone^sinoe  Dr.  Taylor  found  it  in  1829  ? 

Genus  11. — Blsphabosioka,  Dimiort. 

1.  BUpha/resUma  triohcphyUum^  L.  Dum.  Jungermania  trichophylla^ 
Hook.  Brit,  Jung.,  t.  7. 

Hah,  On  turfy  heaths,  and  in  bogs  among  sphagnum; 
Mount  Brandon,  fertile,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881 ;  Mount 
Eagle,  F.  W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881 ;  Lough  Adoon,  Lett  and 
MoA.,  Sept.  1897;  rare. 

Sub-tribe  IV. — Tbiookanthe^. 

Genus  12. — Lefidozia,  Dimi. 

1.  Lepidoiia  eupressina,  Swartz.  Jungermania  reptans^  vai,  pinnata, 
Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  75.  Lepidotia  lumidula^  Taylor  in  G.  L. 
N.  Syn.  Hepat.  p.  206;  Moore,  Irish  Hepat.  p.  621. 

Hob.  Forming  dense  cushions  on  the  ledges  of  rocks,  and  on 
damp  shaded  banks.  Mount  Eagle,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr. 
1898 ;  Goumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  M'A.,  1898 ;  Loughanscaul, 
Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  rare. 
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2.  Lepido%ia  reptans^  L.  Diim.    Jungermania  reptam^  Liim.  8p.  pL 
1599 ;  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  75. 

ffah.  On  banks  in  woods,  and  among  rocks  in  shaded  places 
and  on  decayed  wood.  Lougli  Adoon,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr., 
1897 ;  on  the  N.-E.  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA., 
Septr.,  1897  ;  Mount  Eagle,  Lett  and  McA,  1898 ;  Bamanaghea 
lough,  Lett  and  McA,  1898 ;  Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  McA., 
1897  ;  bog  between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  May^ 
1899;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 

3.  Lepidozia  Fearsoni^  Spruce.  Plate  I.  Lepidotia  Pearsoni^ 
Spruce,  Jour,  of  Bot.,  p.  34,  1881 ;  Pearson,  Hepat.  Brit.  Isles, 
p.  121,  Plate  45. 

Hah,  On  damp  banks  among  rocks  with  Sphagnum  and 
Hypnum.  Lough  Duff,  in  the  Brandon  valley,  Lett  and 
McArdle,  May  1899.  New  to  the  Irish  Flora.  Notb. — 
LeptdoEta  Pearsant  is  well  distinguished  from  Z.  r&ptam  by  the 
following  characters : — "  In  Z.  Peartoni  the  whole  plant  is 
yery  slender  and  elongate,  and  of  a  tawny  colour.  Stems  dis- 
tantly pinnate,  without  any  rooting  flagella  from  the  underside. 
Leaves  small,  those  of  the  stems  usually  distant,  or  at  most 
contiguous,  cloven  to  beyond  the  middle  into  4,  sometimes 
(though  rarely)  into  5  or  6,  subulate  subacuminate  segments. 
Stipulus  cloven  to  the  middle  into  4,  or  not  unfreqnently 
into  5,  more  rarely  into  6,  subulate  obtuse  segments.  In- 
florescence dioicous.  Male  spike  terminal  (rarely  basal)  on 
the  lateral  branches;  very  rarely  indeed  on  a  short  postical 
ramulus." 

Z.  reptans  is  of  a  more  robust  habit,  with  shorter,  more 
closely  branched  stems ;  of  a  deep  green  colour  when  fresh, 
often  turning  bluish-white,  or  glaucous,  in  drying.  Leaves 
subimbricated,  cloven  only  half-way  into  never  more  than  4 
segments,  which  are  4-7  cells  wide  at  the  base ;  cells  broad 
and  long.  Stipules  with  acute  segments,  which  are  never 
more  than  4  in  number,  even  on  the  main  stem,  and  are 
sometimes  reduced  to  3.  The  chief  distinction,  however,  is 
in  the  monoicous  inflorescence,  with  the  male  flowers  uni- 
formly in  short  catkins  springing  from  the  underside  of  the 
stem,  which  is  their  normal  position  in  nearly  every  other 
Eulepidozia  known  to  us  except  Z.  Peanoni.    Dr.  B.  Spruce. 
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4.  Lepidotia  setacea,  Web.  Jungirmania  Htaeea^  Web.  Spic,  Fl. 
Gott.,  p.  143.    Hook.  Brit.  Jting.,  t.  8. 

Hah.  Tarty  bogs,  shaded  banks,  on  decayed  wood  ;  and 
among  the  larger  hepatics  ;  common. 

Yar.  sertularioideSy  Huben«  Junffermania  $ertularioide9^ 
Mich.  PI.,  bor.  Am.  2,  p.  278.  Stems  elongated,  remotely  and 
simply  pinnate,  pallid,  leares  distant.  Lough  Adoon,  Lett  and 
McA.,  Septr.,  1897 ;  rare,  not  previously  reported  from 
Ireland. 

Oenus  13. — ^Bazzania,  Bennett,  Gray. 

1.  Bamania  trtlohata,  L.  Gr.  Jung&rmania  trilohatay  Linn.  Sp.,  PL 

1599.  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  76.  Mastigohryum  trilohatum, 
Kees,  in  Syn.  Hep.,  p.  230. 

JSiab.  In  damp  rocky  places,  shaded  banks,  and  on  decaying 
wood,  forming  dense  patches ;  common. 

2.  Bmuania  triangularity  Schl.,  Lindb.  Jungermania  iriangulariSf 

Schl.,  PL  Crypt.,  Helv.  2,  No.  61.  Mastigohryum  deflexwm,  Nees. 
Syn.  Hep.,  p.  231. 

Hah.  On  damp  shaded  banks,  among  rocks,  and  among  the 
larger  Hepaticse.  Mount  Brandon,  D.  McA.,  1895;  Lett 
and  McA.,  May,  1899,  June,  1900  ;  Connor  hill,  among 
Scapania  retupinata,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1893,  D.  McA., 
1874;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898;  Bamanaghea 
lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898 ;  Mount  Eagle  lake, 
Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA.,  May, 
1899;    Derrymore    glen,   Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

Var.  innovanSy  Nees.  in  G.L.N.  Syn.  Hep.,  p.  232. 
Carrington  and  Pearson  Ezic,  No.  124. 

Hah.  Growing  in  compact  patches  on  damp  peaty  soil  among 
rocks.  A  remarkable  form  on  account  of  the  numerous  slender 
innoyations,  the  lower  branches  often  flagellately  attenuated, 
leaves  entire  or  deeply  tridentate,  with  obHque  unequal  teeth, 
stipules  convex,  entire  or  deeply  bifid. 

Hah.  On  damp  peaty  banks  among  rocks.  Mount  Eagle 
lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898.  Connor  hill,  Lett  and 
McA.,  Septr.,  1897. 

Var.  d0V0xum,  Nees,  in  G.L.N.,  Syn.  Hep.,  p.  232.  Stems 
prostrate  elongated,  ascending  at  the  apex,  leaves  alternate 
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distant,  deflezed,  ovate  oblong,  falcate,  apex  aonte  or  triden- 
tate,  stipules  large  subrotond. 

Rah,  On  damp  peaty  soil  among  rocks.  Monnt  Brandon, 
Dr.  Moore.  Connor  hill,  Dr.  R.  W.  Scully,  1870. 
8.  Bmaania  triortmatOy  Walhenberg.  Jungermania  irterenata 
Wahlenb.Fl.  Carp.,  p.  364,  n.  1207, 1814.  Pearson,  Hep.  Brit. 
Isles,  p.  132,  pi.  49.  Densely  csespitose  flagelliferous, 
brownish  green,  or  dark  brown  in  colour,  stems  slightly 
branched,  branches  erect.  Leaves  subimbricate,  alternate, 
strongly  deflexed,  ovate,  oblong,  falcate,  arcuate  at  the 
antical  margin,  bi-tridentate  at  the  apex.  Stipules  twice  as 
broad  as  the  stem,  roundish-quadrate  or  orbicular  margin 
irregularly  crenate  or  dentate,  sometimes  emarginate.  In- 
florescence cladocaipous,  arising  from  the  axil  of  stipule. 
Perianth  lanceolate,  cylindrical  plicate  at  the  apex,  mouth 
small,  denticulate. 

Rab.  On  damp  banks  among  rocks.  Bamanaghea  longh, 
Lett  and  McA.,  1898.  Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA..,  May, 
1899  ;  Longh  Nalachan,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899  ;  Mount 
Brandon  on  Pleurozia,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  April  1897; 
Goumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  June,  1898. 

Genus  14. — XAjniA,  Bennett,  Oray. 

1.  Kantia  DrtehomanU,  Dicks,  B.Gr.  Jungermania  Triehomanii^ 
Dicks,  pi.  Crypt  fasc.  3.,  t.  8.,  fig  5.  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  79. 
Pearson,  Hep.,  Brit.  Isles,  p.  135,  pi.  51. 

Rah.  On  shady  damp  banks  among  rocks,  and  in  woods ; 
common. 

2.  Kantia  arguta,  Nees,  lindberg.  Calgpogeia  arguta,  Mont,  et 
Kees  in  Kees  Nat.  Eur.,  Leb.  3,  p.  24.  Pearson,  Hep.  Brit. 
Isles,  p.  139,  pi.  53. 

Rah.  On  damp  day  banks  among  rocks,  and  on  the  larger 
Hepatica.  Near  Yentry,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873.  Among 
Campylopus,  Connor  hill,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873,  F.W.M. 
and  D.  McA.,  1881,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898;  damp 
bank.  Mount  Eagle,  Lett  and  McA,  1898.  On  the  W.  side 
of  Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1897.  Maghanabe 
glen,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  1887.  On  Rookeria  lueem, 
Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898.     Very  fine  on  a  bank 
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in  ]£r.  Hicksoa's  wood  near  Anascanl,  D.  ICcA.,  May,  1894 ; 
on  a  day  bank  between  Emalongh  and  Inch,  Lett  and 
McA.,  ICay,  1899 ;  Longh  Duff,  in  the  Brandon  yalley,  Lett 
and  McA.,  May,  1899. 


Genns  16. — Csphaiozza,  Dnm. 

Snb-genns  1. — ^Euciephalosia,  Spruce. 

1.  Cephalazta  eaUmulata,  Hubener.    Jungermania  caUnulatOy  Huben., 

Hepat.  Oerm.,  p.  169;  J,  reclusaj  Tajlor  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc, 
Edin.  n.,  p.  44;  Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  627 ;  Pearson,  Hep., 
Brit.  Isles,  p.  144,  pi.  54. 

JTab.  On  damp  shaded  banks,  and  on  decayed  wood ;  Mount 
Brandon,  Dr.  Moore;  Bamanaghea  lough,  Lett  and  McA., 
September,  1898  ;  Mount  Eagle,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Lough 
Adoon,  Lett  and  McA.,  1897 ;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA., 
May,   1899. 

2.  Cephalgia  paUida,  Spruce.     Cephalwta  eaUntdata.    Yar.  pallida. 

Spruce  on  Cephalozia,  1882 ;  Cephalo%ia  pallida^  Pearson, 
Hepat.,  Brit.  Isles,  p.  146,  pi.  55.  Densely  csBspitose,  of 
a  yellowish-green  colour;  stems  fastigately  branched;  leaves 
small,  erect,  orbicular,  to  oyal,  rotund,  sub-decurrent  bifid, 
from  a  third  to  the  middle  sinus  obtuse  segments,  acute  or 
obtuse,  conniyent ;  cells  small,  walls  thick,  stipules  none  ; 
bracts  larger  than  the  leaves  bifid  to  a  third ;  perianth  linear, 
fucif orm  mouth,  finely  ciliated  cilia ;  two  cells  long,  capsule 
oval,  dark  brown,  spores  pale  yellow ;  elaters  bispiral ; 
androBoia  on  short  postical  branches  ;  antheridia  oval. 
Differs  from  C.  cat&nulata  by  its  paler  colour  (and  not  a 
tawny  brown)  ;  leaves  not  so  deeply  bifid ;  cells  slightly 
larger,  and  bracts  entire. 

Sah.  On  tuify  banks  among  rocks.  Mount  Brandon,  D.McA., 
1875;  Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  11th  June,  1898; 
Lough  Adoon,  Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1897;  Derrymore 
glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  1889. 

3.  Csphailwia  lunfUafolia^  Dumort,  Eecuil,  p.  18,  1835.    Cephdlwia 

muUiflora^  Spruce  on  Cephalozia,  p.  38 ;  Pearson,  Hep.,  Brit. 
Isles,  pL  56. 
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Sab.  On  damp  banks,  decayed  wood,  and  in  bogs  among 
Spbagnum.  On  the  North-east  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and 
McA.,  June,  1900 ;  Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  September, 
1898;  Goumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  MoA.,  Septr.,  1898 ;  rare. 

4.  Cephalgia  bieuspidata,  Linn.,  Dum.    Linn.,  Sp.  PL,  1590;  Hook., 

Brit.  Jung.,  t.  11. 

Sab.  On  damp  banks,  bogs,  and  on  decayed  wood;  very 
common  from  sea  level  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

Yar.  tenuirama,  Gair  and  Pearson,  Exs.  No.  252. 

Sab,  On  a  peaty  bank  between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and 
McA.,  18th  April,  1899. 

5.  Cephdlwia  Zammersuina^  Huben.,  Hep.  Germ.,  p.   165.     Junger- 

mania  bieuspidata.  Yar.  uliginosa^  Nees.  Eur.  Liberm  2,  253. 
Sah.  In  damp,  boggy  places.  Bog  on  Connor  hill.  Dr. 
Moore;  Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1898;  near  Brandon  head, 
Lett  and  Mc A.,  September,  1897;  Anascaul,  Lett  and  McA., 
1898 ;  Bamanaghea  lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898  ;  Mount 
Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898  ;  Goumanare  lakes,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898. 

6.  Cephdlwia  connivens,  Dicks.      Jungermania  connivens,  Dicks,  ^pl. 

Grypt.  fasc.  4,  p.  19,  t.  2,  fig.  15 ;  Hook.,  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  15. 
Smith,  E.  B.,  t.  2496. 

Sab,  On  wet  peaty  banks,  bogs,  and  on  decayed  wood.  Mount 
Eagle,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  July,  1881 ;  Derrymore  glen, 
Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899 ;  rare  or  overlooked. 

7.  Cephalozia  curvifolia,   Dicks.    Jungermania  eurvifolia,    Dicks,  pi. 

Grypt.  2,  p.  15,  t.  3,  f.  7 ;  McArdle  on  Hep.,  Hill  of  Howth, 
p.  115,  pi.  4,  figs.  7  to  13;  Proc.  E.I.A.,  vol.  3,  ser.  3,  1893. 

Sab.  On  decayed  wood,  and  on  damp  banks,  among  heather, 
sheep-paths,  &c. ;  Gonnor  hill.  Dr.  Moore,  Lett  and  McA., 
September,  1 897 ;  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and 
McA.,  September,  1897;  Lough  Nalachan,  Lett  and  McA., 
1899;  Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1898; 
rare  ;  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Irish  Cephalozia. 

Sub-genus. — Odontoschisma,  Spruce. 

8.  Cephalozia  sphagni,  Dicks.     Jungermania  sphagni,  Dicks,  fasc.  pi. 

crypt,  Brit.  1,  p.  6;  Hook.,  Brit.,  Jung.,  t.  33. 

Sab.  In  bogs,  among  Sphagnum,  on  damp  peat,  &c. ;  common 
in  the  Brandon  valley  and  other  places  in  the  peninsula. 
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9.   Cephahzia  denudata,  Noes.,  Spruce.     Jungermania  sphagni,  Hook.^ 
Brit.  Jung.,  suppl.,  t.  2. 

Sab.  On  damp  peaty  soil  in  boggy  places.  Bog  between 
Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899;  extremely 
rare.  This  is  the  first  record  of  the  plant  being  found  in  the 
county  Kerry. 


Sub-genus. — Gefh^oziella,  Spruce. 

10.  Cephalgia  divarioata^  Smith.    Jungermania  divaricata^  E.  Bot.,  t. 

719. 

Hob.  On  heathy  banks,  decayed  wood,  and  on  the  larger 
Hepaticse;  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sep- 
tember, 1897 ;  Hickson's  wood,  near  Anascaul,  Lett  and  Mo  A, 
189a;  Connor  hill,  Lett  and  McA.,  1897;  Derrymore  glen, 
Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899;  bank  between  Emalough  and 
Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

Var.  Starkiij  Spruce  on  Cephalozia,  p.  64.  Jungermania 
Starkii,  Funck.  Stems  attenuated,  seldom  branched,  clothed 
with  root-hairs ;  segments  of  leaves  more  ovate,  or  ovate  lance- 
late,  acute  or  obtuse,  stipules  present ;  Mount  Eagle,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898 ;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  June,  1898  ; 
Lough  Kalachan,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

11.  Cephalozia    elaehista^    Jack.      Jungermania    elaehista    Jack,    in 

GK)tt8che  et  Babenhorsts  Hep.  Eur.  Exic.  with  figure  and 
description  by  Dr.  Gottsche,  Pearson,  Hep.  Brit.  Isles,  p.  184, 
pL  62. 

JSab,  On  moist,  bare,  peaty  banks,  and  among  the  larger 
Hepaticse.  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore,  1864.  Connor  hill, 
D.  McA.,  Sept.,  1875.  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept., 
1898 ;  very  rare ;  these  are  the  only  places  where  it  has  been 
found  in  the  peninsula. 

12.  Cephalgia  leucantha,  Spruce.       Spruce   on  Cephalozia,  p.    68 ; 

Pearson,  Hep.  Brit.  Isles,  p.  186,  Plate  72. 

Sab»  On  decayed  wood  and  on  peat  among  rocks.  Mount 
Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  17th  June,  1898.  Extremely  rare 
or  overlooked.     Not  previously  published  as  Irish. 
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OenuB  16. — Adklanthvb,  Mitten. 

I.  Adelmthui  decipien$,  Hook,  Mitt.  Jungermania  ieeipiem,  HooL 
Brit.  Jong.,  t.  50.    Moore,  Irish  Hepaticae,  p.  658. 

Hob,  On  damp  rocks  and  on  peaty  banks,  and  among  the  larger 
HepaticsB.  Connor  hill,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881 ;  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Brandon,  N.E.  side,  D.  McA.,  1875.  F.  W.  M. 
and  D.  McA.,  1881 ;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  May, 
1899;  LonghDoff,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899.  Very  fine  on  rocks 
between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

Genus  17. — Htgbobiblla,  Spruce. 

1.  Hygrohiella  lari/olia,  Hook.  Jungermania  laxifolia,  Hook.  Brit. 
Jung.,  t.  56.  Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  653.  Spruce  on  Cepha- 
lona,  ftc,  p.  74. 

HiA.  In  the  crevices  of  moist  rocks  in  mountainous  places. 
Maghanabo  glen.  Dr.  Moore.  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore. 
Connor  hill,  D.  McA.,  1875.  An  extremely  rare  species,  not 
seen  recently. 

Sub-tribe. — ScAPAiroinxs. 
Genus  18. — Sgapakia,  Dumort. 

1.  Scapania  compactay 'DynsiQTt,     Jungermania  compaeta,  Bxyih,  O^rm. 

3,  p.  375.  J,  resupinata  Hook.  Brit.  Jung. ,  excellent  figure,  t.  23. 
Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  637. 

Hah,  On  banks  among  heaths.  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore. 
Connor  hill,  F.  W.  M.  andD.  McA.,  April,  1897 ;  very  rare. 

2.  Scapania  reiupinata^  L.  Dumort.     Jungermania  resupinata^    Linn 

Sp.  PI.  1599.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2437.  Moore,  Irish  Hepat.,  p.  640. 
Mah,  On  banks,  rocks,  heathy  places,  and  on  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Very  common  in  the  peninsula,  from  sea  level  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Brandon.  At  Anascaul  it  assumes  large 
dimensions.  A  very  minute  form  is  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees 
near  the  ground,  and  among  moist  rocks,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Seapania  curia,  which  it  closely  resembles ; 
forms  are  found  ranging  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  upwards. 

3.  Seapania  nemorosa,  L.  Dumort.      Jungermania  nemorosa^  linn  Sp. 

PI.  ed.  3,  p.  1598.  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  21. 
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Sab,  On  damp  shaded  banks  among  rocks,  on  the  tronks  of 
trees,  &c.  Mount  Eagle,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA,  1 881  ;  Longh- 
anscanl,  D.  McA.,  1894;  Monnt  Brandon,  F.  W.  M.  and  D. 
McA.,  April,  1897  ;  Gonmanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept., 
1898 ;  Connor  hill,  Lett  and  McA..  1897 ;  Lough  Kalachan,  Lett 
and  McA.,  May,  1899.  Bank  between  Emalough  and  Inch, 
Lett  and  D.  McA.,  1899. 

Yar.  purpurea^  Jung&rmania  purpurea,  Eng.  Bot.,  tab.  1023, 
ezdnding  tiie  magnified  figare  on  the  left.  Seqpania  nemorosaj 
yar.  purpuraseene  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  tab.  21.  fig.  16.  Whole 
plant  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  leayes  as  in  the  type  eiliato 
dentate, 

JSab,  Among  rocks  in  wet,  boggy  places.  Mount  Brandon, 
D.McA.,  1875,  Lett  and  McA.,  6th  June,  1900.  Connor  hill, 
D.  McA.,  1894,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept.,  1898.  Maghanabo  glen, 
F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  April,  1897  ;  Loughanscaul,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898 ;  Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

Scapania  nimbosa.  Plate  n.,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  Taylor  in  Trans.  Bot. 
Soc.  Edin.  2,  p.  115.  Carrington,  Brit.  Hepat.  pt.  2,  Plate  7, 
fig.  21. 

JSab.  Growing  up  through  tufts  of  mosses  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Taylor,  1813.  On  the  same  mountain 
more  recently,  Mr.  Mitten.  Very  rare ;  these  are  the  only  persons 
who  have  collected  the  plant  on  Mount  Brandon  that  I  know 
of.  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  description  of  the  plant  writes  : — ''This 
was  taken  for  Jun^.  nemoroea,  when  first  brought  down  from 
Brandon  hill.  It  differs,  however  by  the  taller  size,  the  more 
defiezed  lower  lobes  of  the  leares,  tiie  slight  joining  between 
their  lobes,  and  by  the  more  considerable  and  more  distant  cilia 
of  their  margins.  From  Jun^.  planifolia  which  accompanied  it, 
the  present  is  known  by  the  more  squarrose  leayes,  the  stronger 
dliation  of  their  margins,  the  more  considerable  connection 
between  the  lobes,  and  the  more  concave  and  less  imbricated 
leaves.  The  calyx  has  not  been  seen,  nor  indeed  has  the 
plant  been  found  again  by  the  numerous  acute  observers  that 
have  ascended  its  native  mountain." 

Scapania  omithopodioidee  (Plate  11.,  figs.  4,  5,  6, 7,  8, 9),  Withering. 
Seapania planifolia,  Dumort,  Rev.,  Jung.,  p.  14.  Jungermania 
planifolia,  Hook.,  Brit.  Juug.,  with  excellent  figure,  tab.  67. 
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Hob.  On  damp  rocky  banks,  and  on  shelying  rocks,  among 
musci  and  the  larger  Hepaticee.  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
William  Wilson,  1813 ;  in  the  same  station,  Mr.  Mitten  (date  ?). 
In  a  rocky  gorge  on  the  north-east  side,  on  the  shelving  rocks, 
among  Mastigophora  Woodsii,  &c.,  Lett  and  McA.,  6th  June, 
1900. 

6.  Scapania  aquHoba,    Schwaegr.,    Dum.      Jungermania  aquUoha^ 

Schw.  Prodr.,  Hepat.,  p.  214  ;  Carrington,  Brit.  Hepaticse,  p.  81, 
No.  3.,  pi.  8,  fig.  26  partly ;  Moore,  Irish  Hepatic^,  p.  639. 

Hah.  Damp  bank  among  rocks,  and  on  damp  rocks. 
Maghanabo  glen,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  April,  1897; 
Anascaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Lough  Duff,  in  the  Brandon 
Talley,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899  ;  rare. 

Var.  inermis,  Gottsche,  Gott  and  Rab.,  Exic.  80-404-408. 
Lobes  obovate,  oblong,  sometimes  cultriform  entire. 

Sab.  On  banks  in  rocky  places,  Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett 
and  McA.,  Septr.,  1897;  Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr., 
1898. 

7.  Scapania  umbrosa^   Schrader.      Jungermania  umhroBsa^   Schrad., 

Samm.  2,  p.  5  ;  Hook.,  Brit.,  Jung.  t.  24,  suppl.  3. 

Hab.  Moist  rocks  and  banks,  and  on  decayed  wood.  Mount 
Brandon,  Dr.  Moore,  1873 ;  Connor  hill,  D.  McA.,  May,  1894 ; 
Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1898; 
Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett 
and  McA.,  1899. 

B.  Scapania  subalpina,  Nees.,  Dumort.  Jungermania  iubalpina^  Nees, 
Lindenb.,  Sp.  Hep.,  p.  55. 

Hab.  On  rocks  in  mountain  streams ;  bank  near  Inch,  Lett 
and  McA.,  May,  1899;  Lough  DufP,  in  the  Brandon  valley, 
Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

9.  Scapanta  unduMa,  JAdh. J  Dumort.  Jungermania  undulata,  lAim., 
Sps.  PL,  p.  1598 ;  Hook.,  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  22. 

JSab.  On  wet  rocks  and  banks,  and  on  stones  in  the  mountain 
streams  ;  common  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Var,  purpuraacens,  Huben.,  Hep.  Germ.  ;  Moore,  Irish, 
Hep.,  p.  638 ;  G.  L.  N.,  Syn.  Hep.,  p.  66.  Leaves  closely 
imbricated,  lobes  rounded  and  shortly  denticulate,  texture 
pellucid,  areolae  large. 

Hob,  On  wet  rocks  and  among  mosses ;  Mount  Eagle,  F.  W. 
M.   and   D.  McA.,    1881;  Connor  hiU,  D.  McA.,   1894-98; 
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Maghanabo  glen,  D.  McA.,  April,  1897 ;  near  Brandon  head, 
Lett  and  McA.,  June,  1898  ;  on  wet  rocks,  Bamanaghea  lake, 
Lett  and  McA.,  June,  1898. 

Var.  isoloha,  Nees,  Syn.  Hep.,  p.  66,  N.  ab  E.,  Hep.  Eur.  3, 
p.  521 ;  Scapania  isohba,  Dumort,  Hep.  Eur.,  p.  33.  Stems 
often  six  inches  long,  branched,  leaves  large,  lobes  sub-equal 
rounded,  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

Hah,  Floating  in  mountain  streams ;  stream  on  the  Clogreen 
side  of  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore,  Lett,  and  McA.,  September, 
1897  ;  Lough  Doon,  D.  McA.,  1894 ;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898. 

10.  Seapania  uliginosa,    Swartz,   Dumort.     Jungermania  iUiginosa, 

Swz.,  Lindenb.,  Syn.  Hep.,  p.  59. 

Siah.  Marshy  places  among  rocks ;  Connor  hill.  Dr.  Moore, 
1873;  D.  McA.,  1894;  Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA.,  Septr., 
1898-1990;  Loughanscaul,  D.  McA.,  1894;  rare. 

11.  Seapania    curta,   Mart.,    Dumort.      Jungermania  eurta,    Mart., 

Fl.  Crypt.,  Erlang,  p.  148,  t.  4,  fig.  24 ;  Moore,  Irish,  Hep., 
p.  641. 

Mah,  On  moist  banks  among  rocks,  and  on  the  larger  Hepaticse 
and  Musci ;  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA., 
September,  1897 ;  Lough  Adoon,  Lett  and  McA.,  1897 ; 
Bamanaghea  lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Connor  hill,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898;  Lough  Duff,  Lett,  and  McA  ,  1899. 

Genus  19. — ^Diplophtllum,  Dumort. 

1.  Diphphgllum  albicans^   Linn.,  Dumort.     Jungermania  albicansy 
Linn.  Sp.  PL,  p.  1589,  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  23. 

JSab,  Moist  banks  in  woods,  and  by  the  roadside,  old  walls, 
and  rocks,  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees ;  common  from  sea  level  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  commonest  hepatic  in 
the  peninsula,  varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  to  two  inches  in 
length,  often  found  in  dense  tufts  five  or  six  inches  broad.  A 
curious  prostrate  form  grows  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  north- 
east side  of  Mount  Eagle,  D.  McA.,  1894.  On  banks  between 
Emalough  and  Inch  very  fine  specimens  of  the  male  plant  were 
collected,  bearing  copious  antheridia. 
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2.  Diplophyllum  Dixoniy  Hook.  Dum.    Junysrmania  Diekami,  Hook. 

Brit.  Jung.,  t.  48. 

ffah.  On  rocka  and  on  moist  banks,  and  among  the  larger 
HepaticsB  and  Mosses ;  rare.  On  the  north  side  of  Connor  hill, 
Dr.  Moore,  1873;  Lough  Nalachan,  Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and 
McA.,  May,  1899. 

3.  Diplophyllum  minutum,  Dicks,  Dum.     Jungermania  minuia^  Dicks, 

pi..  Crypt.  2,  p.  13,  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t  44. 

Eah,  On  peaty  banks,  and  among  mosses.  Connor  hill,  Lett 
and  McA.,  Sept,  1898  ;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898  ; 
Bamanaghea  lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Lough  Du£f,  in 
the  Brandon  Talley,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 

Sub-tribe. — Epiookaitth&b. 
Genus  20. — Lophooolsa,  Dumort. 

1.  Lophocolea  hidentata^  Linn.,  Dumort.     Jungemumia  hidentaia,  8m. 

£ng.  Bot.,  t  606. 

Hab.  On  moist  shady  banks,  among  rocks  in  woods,  and 
among  the  larger  Hepaticee.  Common  from  sea  level  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains. 

2.  LophocoUa  spicata,  Taylor  in  G.  L.  et  N.  Synop.  Hep.,  p.  167. 

Moore,  Irish  HepaticsB,  p.  629. 

Sab.  In  damp  rocky  places,  on  old  wood,  and  among  the 
larger  Mosses  and  Hepatic®.  Connor  hill,  F.W.  M.  and  D.  McA., 
July,  1881 J  near  Brandon  head,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept.,  1898  ; 
Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Mt.  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898. 

Genus  21. — ChUiOsctphus,  Dumort. 

1.   ChiloBcyphus  poly  ant  ho8,  Linn.,  Corda.     Jungermania  polyanthos^ 
Linn.,  8p.,  pi.  1597.  Hook.,  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  62. 

Mob.  Damp  places,  among  stones,  in  woods,  often  on  rocks 
in  the  mountain  streams ;  common. 

Yar.  rivularis,  Nees.     Stems  dichotomously  branched,  sue 
culent,  stipules  often  obsolete.     Stream  on  the  W.  side  of  Mt. 
Brandon,  about  half  way  to  the  summit,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA 
April,  1897;  stream  from  a  cavern  on  Connor  hill,  Lindberg 
and  Moore,   1893;   Mt.   Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.,   1898 
Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept.,  1898. 
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Var.  paleseem,  Lindenberg,  Syn.  Hep.,  p.  30.  Chiloseyphus 
palUseeni,  Bumort.  Hep.  £ur«,  p.  101 ;  Moore,  Irish  Hep., 
p.  631. 

Mob,  Among  rocks,  on  banks  of  streams  which  are  often  sub- 
merged.    Connor  hill,  D.  McA.,  May,  1894. 

Genus  22. — Mylia,  Gray. 

1.  IfyUa  Taylori,  Hook.,  B.  Gr.     Jungermania  Taylori,  Hook.,  Erit. 

Jung.,  t.  57. 

Mab,  On  damp  banks  and  boggy  places,  common.  A  very 
fine  species  which  grows  in  large  patches  of  a  purplish  colour. 

2.  Mylia  anomala^  Hook.,  B.  Gr.     Jungermania  anomakty  Hook.,  Brit. 

Jung.,  t.  34.     Moore,  Irish  HepaticsB,  p.  646. 

Mab.  On  damp  heaths,  on  mountains,  and  among  Sphagnum. 
Connor  hill,  Lindberg  and  Moore.  1873 ;  on  the  ascent  to  Mt. 
Brandon  from  Clohane,  on  damp  peat,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA., 
July,  1681 ;  very  rare;  not  found  recently. 

Genus  23. — HABPAiiTHrs,  Nees. 

1 .  HarpanthuB  icutatus,  Web.  and  Mohr,  Spruce.  Jungermania  seutaia, 
Weber  and  Mohr,  Deutchl.  Crypt.,  p.  408. 

Ifab.  On  moist  banks  and  on  decayed  wood,  and  among  the 
larger  hepaticae.  Mt.  Eagle,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881 ; 
Connor  hill,  D.  McA.,  April,  1877;  very  rare. 

Genus  24. — Plaoiochila,  Dumort. 

1.  Plagioehila  aspl&nmdet^  Linn.,  Dumort.  Jungermania  asplenioides^ 
Linn.  Sp.,  pi.  1597.  Hook.,  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  13.  Plagioehila 
atpUniaidea,  Bumort,  Bey.,  Jung.,  p.  14. 

Hab.  On  shaded  banks,  in  woods,  and  on  rocks.  On  the 
W.  side  of  Mt.  Brandon,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  April,  1897  ; 
Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  bank  near  Inch,  Lett  and 
McA.,  May,  1899 ;  Lough  Buff  (  i  ),  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

Var.  minor,  Lindenberg,  Flag,  p.  111.  Carrington,  Brit. 
Hep.,  part  3,  p.  56.  Shoots  ^  to  1^  inches  high,  summit  de- 
curved,  densely  caBspitose,  leaves  erecto  patent,  approximate, 
sub'Seound,  roundish ;  margins  strongly  reflexed,  ciliate  denti- 
culate, entire,  or  emarginate  ;  colesule  oblong,  mouth  sub- 
dilatate. 
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Hah.  On  banks  and  on  stones,  in  shaded  places.  Bnnliam 
Wood,  D.  McA.,  1894 ;  Connor  hiU,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA., 
April,  1897;  between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA., 
1899;  Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899;  Denymore 
glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

Yar.  devexa,  Garrington,  Brit.  Hepat.,  part  3,  p.  56.  Shoots 
compressed,  sub-circinate,  1^  by  2  inches  high,  2  or  3  times 
innovant  furcate ;  leaves  secund,  roundish,  dliate-dentate, 
closely  imbricated,  erect ;  dorsal  margin  straight,  strongly  re- 
curved, ventral  projecting  backward,  so  as  to  form  a  crest  with 
the  opposite  leaves ;  colesule  short,  oblong,  scarcely  exceeding 
the  involucral  leaves,  and  like  them  densely  ciliate  at  the 
apex. 

Hah.  On  rocks.     Dingle  bay,  Dr.  Cairington,  July,  1861. 

Yar.  humilis^  Lindenberg,  Plagiochila,  p.  111.  Garrington, 
Brit.  Hepat.,  part  3,  p.  56.  Scarcely  ^  inch  long.  Shoots 
attenuate,  leaves  ovate,  entire,  obtuse,  or  notched. 

Hah,  On  damp  rocks.  Derrymore  glen,  near  Cahirconree. 
Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 

2.  Plagiochila  apinulosa,   Dicks,   Dumort.      Jungartnania  spintthsa^ 

Dicks,  Crypt-fasc  2,  p.  14.    Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  14. 

Hah.  On  moist  banks,  on  rocks,  and  in  wood  ;  common. 

Yar.  inermisy  Garrington.  Shoots  slender,  closely  tufted, 
leaves  roundish,  ovate,  obliquely  retuse,  or  bidentate  at  the 
apex,  margin  recurved,  mostly  entire. 

Hah,  On  rocks  and  damp  banks ;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898  ;  Bank  near  Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899 ;  on  rocks 
in  the  Brandon  valley,  Lett  and  McA.,  7th  June,  1900. 

Yar.  flagellifera^  Garrington.  Most  of  the  branches  flagelli- 
ferouB,  intertwined,  fastigiate,  naked  or  microphyllous ;  leaves 
not  much  broader  than  the  stems,  obovate  cuneate,  patent, 
recurvo-convex,  scarcely  decurrent,  2-3  dentate,  stipules 
frequent. 

Hah,  On  damp  rocks  and  banks;  Lough  DufP,  Lett  and 
McA.,  May,  1899;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899; 
rare. 

3.  Plagiochila  punctata^  Taylor,  in  Lend.  Jour,  of  Bot.,  1844,  p.  371. 

Hah.  On  shady  banks  among  rocks,  and  in  woods ;  Connor 
hill,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873;  D.  McA.,  1894;  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898;  Mount  Brandon,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881, 
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April,  1897;  LoaghaiiBcaTil,  D.  McA.,  1894;  Lett  and  McA., 
1898;  Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898;  Maghanabo 
glen,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  April,  1897 ;  common  in  the 
Brandon  valley,  Lett  and  McA.,  7th  June,  1900 ;  Derrymore 
glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

4.  Plagioehila  interrupta^  Nees.  Dumorb.    Jungermania   interrupta^ 

Kees.  Leb.  1,  165;  Carring.,  Brit.  Hep.,  p.  62,  t.  3,  fig.  11. 

Sah.  On  rocks  and  banks  in  shady  places;  among  rocks, 
Bumham  Wood,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898  ;  rare. 

5.  Plagioehila    tridentieulatay    Taylor.       Jungermania   9pinulosa    b, 

tridenticulata^  Hook.,  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  14,  figs.  9  and  10 ;  Moore, 
Lish  Hepat.,  p.  644. 

Hah.  On  moist  peat,  and  on  the  larger  Hepaticae,  as 
Erullania ;  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore ;  Connor  hill,  Lindberg 
and  Moore,  1873 ;  on  IMlania  Tamariieiy  F.  W.  M.  and 
D.  McA.,  July,  1881 ;  on  Radula  aquiUgia^  Loughanscaul,  Lett 
and  McA.,  1898  ;  Mount  Eagle,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898. 

6.  Plagioehila  exigua,  Taylor.     Jungermania  exigua,  Tayl.  in  Trans. 

Bot.  Soc,  Edin.,  1,  p.  179. 

JIah,  On  the  trunks  of  trees  near  the  ground,  and  on  the 
larger  Hepaticae  ;  Mount  Eagle,  near  the  lake,  Lett  and  McA., 
1898 ;  Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Lough  Duff,  Lett 
and  McA.,  1899. 

Genus  25. — Gijjbicatocolea,  Spruce« 

1.  CUumatocolea  euneifoliay  Hook.,  Spruce.  Jungermania  cuneifoliay 
Hook.,  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  64 ;  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t.  2700 ;  Spruce, 
Hepat.,  Amazonic89  et  AndinsB.,  p.  440 ;  Moore,  Irish  Hepaticse, 
p.  646. 

Hah.  On  damp  peat  among  rocks,  and  on  the  larger 
HepaticfiB;  Mount  Brandon,  on  Frullania,  D.  McA.,  1875; 
P.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881 ;  Connor  hill,  on  Frullania, 
D.  McA.,  1875;  Lett  and  McA.,  1898;  Loughanscaul,  Lett 
and  McA.,  1898 ;  Lough  DufP,  in  the  Brandon  valley,  very  fine 
on  damp  rocks,  epiphytic  on  Frullania.  This  singular  minute 
plants  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  south-west  of  Ire- 
land, was  first  found  by  Miss  Hutchins  near  Bantry,  county 
Cork.  It  is  frequent  in  the  Brandon  range,  which  extends 
from  Brandon  head  to  the  top  of  the  pass  at  Connor  hill. 
Though  truly  alpine  it  has  been  found  at  various  elevations 
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from  500  feet  to  2500  on  Monnt  Brandon.  It  has  never  been 
found  in  fruit.  Dr.  Spruce,  in  hia  work  above  quoted  at 
p.  440,  writes : — '^  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Jmny,  cwneifolia^ 
Hook.,  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  64,  hitherto  known  only  from  sterile 
specimens,  is  a  true  CUumatoeoUa,  Specimens  gathered  a  few 
years  ago  on  Mount  Brandon  by  McAidle  are  so  like  the 
arcuate  barren  shoots  of  CI,  firageUima  that  until  I  compared 
them  closely  I  thought  them  the  same  species.  The  Lrish 
plant  (like  tiie  Andine)  has  both  entire  and  bifid  under-leaves 
(stipules),  and  was  correctiy  so  described  by  Nees  from  original 
specimens  of  Miss  Hutchins,  although  Hooker's  figure  1  e,  and 
the  E.  Bot.  figure  (t.  2700)  show  only  bifid  underleayes." 

Genus  26. — JuKGEUiAinA,  LinnSBUS. 

1.  Jungermania  eordi/olia,  Hook.  Dumort.    J.  eordifolia^  Hook.  Brit. 

Jung.,  t.  32.    Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  647. 

Mah,  On  rocks  in  mountain  streams.  Connor  hill^  Dr. 
Moore ;  side  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  Lough  Doon  into 
the  Brandon  valley,  F.  W.  M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881  (very  fine, 
not  found  there  recently) ;  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore,  1864 ; 
Maghanabo  glen,  D.  McA.,  1875;  Loughanscaul,  Lett  and 
McA.,  Sept.,  1898;  Bamanaghea  lough  on  wet  rocks,  very 
fine    a,  Lett  and  McA.,  Sept.,  1898. 

2.  Jungermania  pumila^  With  Bot.  Arr.  3.  866.     Hook,  Brit.  Jung., 

t.  17.     Moore,  Irish  Hepat.,  p.  647. 

Jlab.  On  rocks  and  banks  near  streams.  Connor  h\\\  J)f, 
Moore ;  Glen  on  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore ;  Loughanscaul, 
D.  McA.,  1894.  Margin  of  Mount  Eagle  lake,  Lett  and  McA., 
Sept.,  1898 ;  bank  between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA., 
1899  ;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  April,  1899. 

3.  Jungermania  lurida,  Dumort.    J,  nana^  Nees,  Eur.,  Leb.  1317 ;  J 

lurida^  Dumort,  Syll.  Jung.,  p.  50 ;  ApUnia  lurida  Dumort, 
Hep.  Eur.,  p.  60 ;  J,  nanOy  Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  648. 

Hah,  On  wet  banks  amoDg  rocks.  Connor  hill,  D.  McA., 
1875  (rare). 

4.  Jungermania  epharoearpoy  Hook.  Dumort,  Hook,  Biit.  Jong.  t.  74, 

p.  61.     Moore,  Irish  Hep.  p.  648. 

Hab.  On  stones  in  wet  places,  and  on  damp  banks.  Connor 
hill,  D.  MoA«,  1875;  Lett  and  McA.,  1897;  Derrymore  glen, 
near  Cahirconree  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899  (rare). 
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5.  Jungirmania  riparia,  Taylor,  Dumort.     Taylor  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc. 

Edin.,  p.  43.     Moore,  Irish  Hepat.,  p.  648. 

JSiab,  In  damp  places,  sides  of  streams,  and  among  wet 
rocks.  Mt.  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore ;  Connor  hill,  Lindberg  and 
Moore,  1873 ;  Maghanabo  glen,  D.  McA.,  1875  ;  Loughanscaul, 
Lett  and  McA.,  Septr.,  1898  (rare). 

6.  Jungermania  bantrienses,   Nees  Hook,  in  Brit.  Jung,  under  J. 

stipulaesa,  t.  41.     Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p*  649. 

Mah.  On  damp  sandy  places  among  rocks.  Mt.  Brandon, 
Dr.  Moore  (rare). 

Yar.  acuta,  Lindenberg.  Lindberg  in  Acta.  Soc.  Sci. 
Fennica  x.  p.  528. 

Hah.  On  rocks  among  Fagiothedum  dmticulatum^  Connor 
hill,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873  (rare). 

7.  Jungermania  orchadmsis,  Hook.  Lindenberg;  Hook.  Brit.  Jung. 

t.  71.     Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  650. 

JSah.  In  damp  places  on  mountains  among  the  larger  mosses 
and  HepaticsB  (rare).  On  the  summit  of  Mt.  Brandon  among 
Mypnum  loreutn,  Taylor,  1813;  Dr.  Moore,  1863;  on  the  east 
side,  near  the  summit,  among  Soapania  otnithopodioides,  Lett 
and  McA.,  6th  June,  1900;  on  Connor  hill  among  JSerherta 
aduneay  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873. 

8.  Jungermania  harhata  Bchreber,  Spicil.  Lips.,  p.  107,  Hook.  Brit. 

Jung.,  t.  70 ;  Moore,  Irish  Hepat.,  p.  650. 

Sab.  among  rocks  and  heathy  banks.  Mount  Brandon, 
E.W.M.  and  D.  McA,  1881,  Lett,  and  McA.  1898.  Connor 
Hill,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898,  Loughanseaul,  Lett  and  McA., 
1898.  Derrymore  gleu,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898.  Lough  Duff, 
Lett  and  McA.,  May  1899.  .«jbI 

9.  Jungermania  Zyani,   Taylor,  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.,  p.  116,  t. 

7. 

Mob,  On  rocky  banks  among  mosses.  Coumanare  lakes, 
Lett  and  McA.,  1898  ;    very  rare. 

10.  Jungermania  exseeta^  Schmidl.,  Ic.  et  Anal.,  p.  241,  t.  62,  fig.  2, 
excel,  fig.  fruct  f.  et  19-24,  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  19,  and 
suppL,  t.  1.    Moore,  Irish  Hepat.,  p.  651. 

Siab.  On  damp  banks  and  in  woods.  Bank  near  Mount 
Eagle  lake,  E.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  July,  1881  (rare). 
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11.  Junyermanta  ventrieosa,  Dicks,  Fl.  Crypt.  2,  p.  14.     Hook.  Brit. 

Jung.,  t.  28. 

Hah.  On  rocky  banks  and  among  the  larger  mosses  and 
hepaticB  ;  Connor  hill,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873  ; 
D.  McA.y  1876.  On  the  West  side  of  Mount  Brandon, 
Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1897.  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and 
McA.,  May,  1 899.  Bank  between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett 
and  McA.,  1899. 

12.  Junyermania  alpestris,  Schl.  Exs.  2,  59 ;    Oott.  et  Uab.  Exs.  120, 

264. 

Sah.  On  damp  banks  among  rocks  in  mountainous  places. 
Connor  hill,  B.  McA.,  June  1894  ;  damp  bank  on  Mount 
Eagle,  Lett  and  McA.,  September  1898  ;  Derrymore  glen, 
Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899  (rare). 

13.  Junyermania  ineisa,  Schrad.  Sammel  2,  p  5  ;  Hook.  Brit.  Jung., 

t.  10  ;  Moore,  Irish  Hepat.,  p.  653. 

Hah.  On  damp  turfy  banks,  and  on  decayed  wood.  Bogs 
about  Connor  hill,  D.  McA  ;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and 
McA.,  Sept.,  1898.  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  May, 
1899;  Bog  between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA., 
1899. 

14.  Junyermania  capitata.  Hook.  Brit.,  Jung.,  t.  80. 

Hah,  On  mountain  rocks,  and  on  the  larger  Hepaticae.  Bog, 
between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899  (rare). 

15.  Junyermania  intermedia,  Lindenbcrg,  Syn.  Hep.,  p.  83. 

JIah,  damp  banks  and  boggy  places.  On  the  shore  of 
Dingle  bay,  near  Ventry,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873  ;  rare. 

16.  Junyermania  inflata,  Huds,    Dumort,  Huds   Fl.  Angl.,  p.   511^ 

Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  p.  38. 

Jliah.  On  damp  peat  about  heaths  and  on  stones.  Bog 
between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899  (rare). 

Genus  27. — Nabdia,  Bennett,  Gray. 
Section  1. — Maksupellb  Dumort.  (Gen.). 

1.  Nardia  emaryinata,  Ehrhart.  B.Gr.  Junyermania  emaryinata,  Ehrh. 
Beitr.  3,  p.  80.     Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  27. 

ITah.  On  wet  rocks  and  on  stones,  on  banks  bordering 
streams,  in  sub-alpine  places.     Common  in  the  peninsula. 
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Yar.  picM,  Carrmgton,  densely  csespitose.  stems  rigid,  leaves 
patent  approximate,  orbicular  vertically  concave,  lobes  obtuse, 
connivent,  sinus  acute,  equal  to  i  of  the  length  ;  involucral 
leaves  larger  convolute  ;  involucre  short,  nearly  immersed ; 
cells  smaller,  colour,  glossy  pitch-black  dioicious. 

JIah,  On  wet  rocks.  Connor  hill,  Lett  and  McA., 
September,  1898. 

Yar.  mafor,  Carrington.  Shoots  1^  to  3  inches  by  a  line  in 
diameter,  compressed ;  stems  rigid,  sub-ligneous ;  leaves  rather 
distant,  patent-divergent,  less  concave,  cordate  emarginate, 
rounded  and  reflexed  at  the  base,  colour  olive,  olive-brown  or 
purple,  sometimes  nearly  black,  polished. 

Sab.  On  wet  rocks  and  marshy  places.  Connor  hill, 
D.  McA.,  May  1894. 

Yar.  minor,  Carrington.  Sareoseyphus  Ehrhartii,  var.  julacea. 
Nab.  E.  Leberm  Eur.  1,  p.  125.  Smaller  and  more  gracile 
than  the  type,  shoots  sub-terete ;  leaves  more  closely  imbri- 
cated, erecto-patent,  sub-complicate,  round  or  sub-quadrate, 
lobes  bluntly  apiculate,  margin  nearly  plane,  olive-brown,  or 
fawn-coloured,  sometimes  livid  green. 

Sah,  On  exposed  rocks.  Lough  Adoon,  Lett  and  McA. 
September,  1897  (rare). 

2.  Nardia  sphacelata,  Giesecke.     Jungermania  spkaeelata,  Giesecke 

in    Lindenberg's  Syn.   Hep.,    p.   76,  t.    1,   fig.  9.     Nardia 
spkaeelata,  Carrington,  Brit.  Hep.,  p.  11,  PI.  2,  fig.  5. 

JBah,  On  wet  rocks  in  mountain  streams.  Loughansoaul, 
D.  McA.,  May,  1894;  Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA., 
1899. 

Section  2. — Eucaltx,  Lindberg. 

3.  Nardia    crentdata,    Smith,    Lindberg.     Jungermania    erenulata, 

Smith,  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1463.     Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  37.     Moore, 
Irish  Hepat.,  p.  647. 

Hah.  On  moist  clay  banks,  and  on  hard  ground,  common. 
A  curious  red  coloured  form,  grows  on  the  hard  ground,  and 
on  stones  at  Connor  hill,  and  among  the  rocks  about  the 
Coumanare  lakes,  material  collected  imperfect ;  it  may  prove 
to  be  distinct  from  the  type. 
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4.  Nardia   gracillimay    Smith,  landberg.     Jungermania  graeiUima^ 

Smith,  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2238.  Hook.  Brit.  Jung,  at  description^ 
t.  37. 

Hob.  On  moist  clay  banks  on  the  hard  groand  by  roadsideB, 
and  among  stones.  Monnt  Brandon,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.» 
April,  1897;  Connor  hill,  D.  Me  A.,  1894  ;  Lett  and 
MoA.,  1898.  Maghanabo  glen,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA., 
April,  1897  ;  Lougbanscaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898  ;  Con- 
manare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Lough  Buif,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1899. 

5.  Nardia  hyalinay  Lyell.    Jungermania  hyalina.  Hook.  Brit.  Jung., 

t.  63. 

Mah,  On  moist  banks,  and  on  rocks.  Mount  Brandon, 
William  Wilson,  1823;  Connor  hill,  William  Wilson,  1823; 
Mt.  Brandon,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881;  between 
Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  Mo  A.,  1899. 

6.  Nardia  obovata,  Nees,  Carrington.     Jungermania  ohovataf  Kees, 

Eur.  Leberm.  1,  p.  332,  2,  p.  474;  Moore,  Irish  Hep., 
p.  657. 

ffah.  On  moist  rocks  and  banks  of  streams  among  stones. 
Connor  hill,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881  ;  Lett  and  McA., 
1898;  Mount  Brandon,  D.  McA.,  1895;  Lough  Duff,  Lett 
and  McA.,  May,  1899;  Mount  Eagle,  F.W.M.,  and  D.  McA., 
1881 ;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898. 

Var.  minor,  Carrington,  Brit.  Hep.,  p.  33.  Irish,  Crypt, 
p.  21,  pi.  2,  fig  1 ;  shoots  crowded,  ^  inch  long,  leaves 
ovate,  sub-squarrose,  upper  ones  saccate ;  capsule  sphserical ; 
Connor  hill.  Dr.  Moore,  1863. 

Section  3. — MESOPHrixA,  Dumortier. 

7.  Nardia  eompressa^  Hook.  B.  Gr.      Jungermania  eampreasa.  Hook. 

Brit.  Jung.,  t.  58. 

JSab,  On  wet  rocks  which  are  often  sprayed  or  submerged. 
Near  the  sunmiit  of  Barnanaghea,  plentiful,  Lett  and  McA., 
September,  1898;  rare. 

8.  Nardia  sealaris^   Schrader,  B.  Gr.    Jungermania  sealaris.  Hook. 

Brit.  Jung.,  t.  61. 
ITab,  On  banks  of  streams,  and  on  wet  rocks ;  common. 
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Yar.  eompreua,  Carrington,  Brit.  Hep.,  p.  24.  Jungwmania 
Wahvthiona,  Huben.  1,  o.  p.  85  ;  stems  short,  erect  rigid  ^ 
leaves  orbictdate,  plane,  near  the  apex  more  crowded  and 
compressed,  stipnles  broadly  subulate  patent,  inyoluoral  bracta 
larger,  entire,  connivent,  pale  green. 

JSiab,  Among  wet  stones.  Connor  hill,  Lett  and  McA., 
September,  1897. 

Yar.  distant,  Carrington,  Brit.  Hep.,  p.  24.  Stems 
elongated,  leaves  distant,  more  convex,  erecto-patent, 
ventricose,  sordid  green,  shrinking  when  dry. 

Mah,  In  wet  places.  Mount  Brandon,  Lett  and  McA., 
June,  1900;  very  distinct,  and  may  be  taken  for  J. 
ipharocarpa. 

Genus  28. — SACCoeTKA,  Dumortier. 

1.  Saeeogyna  viticulosa,  Mich.,  Dumort.  Jungermania  viticuloBdj 
Mich.  Nov.,  pi.  Gen.,  p.  8,  t.  5,  fig.  4,  1729.  Hook.  Brit. 
Jung.,  t.  60.     Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  633. 

Hob,  On  damp  ground,  rocks,  decayed  wood  and  among 
mosses ;  common. 

Genus  29. — Gtvkomitrixtic,  Corda. 

1.  Oymnomiirium   eoralloidei,  Nab.  E.,  Europ.  Lebem  1,  p.  418. 

Carrington,  Brit.  Hep.,  p.  7,  t.  1,  fig.  4.     McArdle,  new  or 
rare,  Irish  Hepatica,  Proc.  K.D.S.,  vol.  3,  pi.  6,  fig.  1,  1880. 
JSiab,  On  rocks  in  mountainous  places.     Mount  Brandon, 
Br.  Moore,  1840. 

2.  OymnomitrHim  crmulatum,   Gh>ttsche,   Carrington,    Brit.    Hep., 

p.  9,  t.  1,  fig.  3. 

Sab.  On  mountain  rocks.  In  the  fissures  of  rocks. 
Connor  hill,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873 ;  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA., 
1881.  On  the  west  side  of  Mount  Brandon,  F.W.M.  and 
D.  McA.,  April,  1897  ;  Lett  and  McA.,  1900. 

Sub-tribe — ^FossoHanoNLS. 

Genus  30. — Scaua,  Lyell,  Gray. 

1 .  Scotia  Mookert,  Lyell,  B.  Gr.  Jungermania  JTookert,  Lyell  in  Sm. 
Eng.  Bot.,  vol.  36,  t.  2655.  Jungermania  JTookert,  Hook. 
Brit.  Jung.,  t.  54  ;  Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  660. 
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Hob,  On  damp  sandy  places.  Connor  hill,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  pass,  among  Riecardia  pinguU,  var.  )3,  a  solitary  female 
plant,  sterile,  S.O.,  lindberg,  1873.  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  work 
above  quoted,  states  that  this  is  the  only  instance  of  authority 
for  inserting  this  as  an  Irish  plant. 

Genus  31. — Fossoxhbonia.,  Baddi. 

1.  Fot9ombran%a  ar^uloM,    Raddi,    Dicks.      Jungermania  anpdosa, 

Dicks  Fasc.,  pi.  Crypt.  Brit.   1,  p.  7.      Moore,  Irish  Hep., 
p.  661. 

Hob,  On  ditch-banks,  and  in  fissures  of  rocks  near  the  sea. 
Ditch-banks  near  the  sea  at  Dingle  bay,  Lindberg  and 
Moore,  1673.  Very  fine  on  a  ditch-bank  at  the  quarry, 
near  the  mouth  of  Dingle  Harbour;  F.W.Moore,  April,  1897. 
On  cliffs  near  the  sea,  between  Dingle  and  Yentry ;  Lindberg 
and  Moore,  1873.  Bumham  Wood,  Lett  and  McA.,  September, 
1898. 

2.  Foisomhrania  pusilla^  Linn.    Jungermania  pusillUf  Linn  Sp.,  PL, 

p.    1603,    Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  69.      Moore,  Irish  Hepat., 
p.  661. 

JIab.  On  moist  clay  soil,  near  Dingle,  Dr.  Moore,  1875. 
In  the  fissures  of  rooks  between  Dingle  and  Yentry,  with 
AnthoceroB  liwts,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873.  Bank  in 
Burnham  Wood  near  the  sea,  Lett  and  McA.,  September, 
1898.  Wet  bank  between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and 
McA.,  May,  1899. 

Genus  32. — Pallavicinia,  B.  Gr. 

1.  Pallavicinia  Lyellii^  Hook.,  B.  Gr.     Jungermania  Lyellii,  Hook. 
Brit.  Jung.,  t.  77  ;  Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  661. 

Mob,  In  boggy  places  on  the  ground,  and  on  Sphagnum. 
Maghanabo  glen  ;  Dr.  Moore,  1866.  Lakes  between 
Maghanabo  glen  and  Fermoyle;  Dr.  Moore,  1865;  rare. 

Genus  33. — Blasia,  Micheli. 
1.  Blasia  pusiHa^  Linn.  Sp.,  pi.  1605.     Jungermania  Blasia^  Hook, 
Brit.  Jung.,  t.  82-84. 

Hob,  On  wet  banks  among]  dripping  rocks,  &c.  At  the 
base  of  Mount  Brandon,  Dr.  Moore,  1865 ;  F.W.M*  and 
D.  McA.,  1881.  Connor  hill,  Lett  and  McA.,  September, 
1898.     Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 
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Genus  34. — ^Pellia,  Baddi. 

1.  JPellia  epiphylla,  Linn.     Jungermania  epiphyUay  Linn,  Sp.,  pi.  1, 

ed.  2,  p.  1135 ;  Hook.  Brit.  Jnng.,  t.  47,  figures  1,  4,  8,  17. 

Hah,  On  moist  clay  banks  and  on  boggy  places,  from  sea 
level  to  high  elevations  ;  common. 

Yar.  endivt/olia,  Dicks.  Jungermania  endivafoliay  Dicks, 
Crypt  4,  p.  19  ;  Fronds  elongated,  broadly  linear,  fruit 
terminal  and  lateral. 

Hah,  On  wet  rocks,  Connor  hill,  Lett  and  McA.,  1897. 

2.  Pellia  calgoina,  Nees,  Eur.,  Leb.  3,  p.  386.     Jungermania  epiphylla^ 

YBX,  furdgera^  Eook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  47,  fig.  18,  et  2,  3,  9,  10, 
12. 

ffdb.  In  rocky  wet  places,  often  submerged.  Mount 
Brandon,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  September,  1897;  Lough- 
anscaul,  on  wet  rocks,  Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1898. 

Sub-tribe. — ^Metzoebiba. 
Genus  35. — Metzgebia,  Baddi. 

1.  Metzgsrta  /areata,    Linn,       Jungermania    furcata,    Linn.    Sp., 

pi.  1602;  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  55-56;  Moore,  Irish  Hep., 
p.  665  ;  Lindberg,  Monog.  Mitzg.,  p.  35. 

Sah,  On  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  rocks  and  banks ;  common. 

Var.  aruginosa,  Hook.  Metzgeria  furoata,  var.  fruticuhsa, 
Lindberg,  Monog.  Metzg.,  p.  40.  Tufts  minute,  crisped,  of 
a  bright  green  colour,  fronds  fiat,  upper  half  digitately  ramose 
ascending,  the  apex  reduced  to  the  nerve  of  a  striking  blueish 
colour,  fruit  unknown ;  it  may  be  a  distinct  species. 

Hah,  On  the  trunks  of  trees.  Woods  between  Dingle  and 
Ventry,  D.  McA.,  1894.  Burnham  Wood,  D.  McA.,  1894. 
On  trees  at  the  river-bank,  Ventry,  D.  McA.,  1894. 

2.  Metxgerta  hamata,  Lindberg.     Jungermania  diehotoma,  Swz.  mss., 

p.  nee.  Prod.,  nee.  FL,  Ind.  occ.  ;  Metzgeria  hamata^  Lindberg, 
Monog.  Metz.,  p.  25,  fig.  5. 

Hah,  On  the  ground  on  damp  mossy  banks,  and  by  the 
sides  of  streams,  often  submerged.  A  very  fine  species.  In 
Irish  specimens  &uit  unknown,  easily  detected  by  large  size 
mode  of  growth,  and  above  all  by  the  remarkable  marginal 
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hooked  cilia.  Lake  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Brandon, 
Dr.  Moore,  1865;  Lett  and  Me  A,  1897.  On  the  ascent  to 
Mount  Brandon,  near  Glohane,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.» 
1881.  Mount  Eagle,  F.  W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  July,  1 881 .  Banks 
of  the  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  Mo  A.,  1898;  Loughanscaul, 
Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1898. 
3.  Mettgeria  eonjugaia,  Dill,  Lindberg.  Dill.  Muse.,  t.  74,  f.  45 > 
lindb.  Monogr.  Metzg.,  p.  29,  f.  6.  McArdle,  Musci  and 
Hep.,  Co.  Cavan  Proc.  R.I.A.,  8rd  ser.,  toI.  4,  No.  6,  p.  616. 
pi.  22,  figs,  all  excepting  4,  which  is  a  proliferous  form 
Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  666.  Differs  from  the  other  known 
species  by  its  moncscious  inflorescence. 

JIab.  On  the  trunks  of  trees  and  on  rocks.  Connor  hill, 
F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  July,  1881  ;  Loughanscaul,  Lett  and 
McA.,  1898;  Bumham  Wood,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898;  Mount 
Eagle,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898.  On  the  west  side  of  Mount 
Brandon,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  April,  1897.  On  rocks, 
Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899.  On  the  trunks  of 
trees  near  Inch  (fertile),  Lett  and  McA.,  May,  1899. 

Genus  36. — Riccaju)ia,  Bennett,  Gray. 

1.  Riccardia  multifida,  Linn.,  B.  Gr.      Jungermania  trndtifida^  Linn. 

Sp.,  pi.  1602.  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  45  ;  Moore,  Irish  Hep., 
p.  667. 

Hah.  In  marshy  places,  and  on  decayed  wood,  Mount 
Brandon,  west,  Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1897  ;  Connor 
hill,  Lett  and  McA.,  1897  ;  Bumham  Wood,  Lett  and  McA., 
1898  ;  Anascaul,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Bamanaghea,  Lett 
and  McA.,  1898  ;  Lough  Duff,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899; 
Derrymore  glen,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899. 

Var.  ambroaioidea,  Nees,  Syn.  Hep.,  p.  497  ;  under 
Aneura. 

Sah»  In  marshy  places,  and  among  Sphagnum.  Near 
Yentry,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873  ;  Connor  hill,  Lindberg  and 
Moore,  1873. 

2.  Riccardia  pdmata^  Hedw.     Jungermania  palmaia,  Hedwi^  Theor. 

Gen.  1,  ed.,  p.  87,  t.  18,  figs.  93,  95,  et  t.  19,  figs.  96,  98; 
Moore,  Irish,  Hepat.,  p.  668. 

ITab.  On  decayed  wood;  Mount  Brandon,  west,  F.W.M. 
and  D.  McA.,   1881 ;   Connor  hill,  D.  McA.,  1875 ;   Lough 
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Adoon,  Lett  and  McA.,  1897  ;  Loughanscaul,  Lett  and  Mo  A., 
1897;  Bamananaghea  lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898;  Monnt 
Eagle,  Lett  and  MoA.,  1898. 

3.  Riccardia  latifrantj  Schmidel,  Lindberg.     Jung&rmanta  muHtfida, 

Schmid.  Ic,  pi.  3,  p.  213-216;  excel.  Synon,  1797;  Hook. 
Brit.  Jung.,  t.  46,  figs.  4,  7,  et  12. 

JIah.  Wet  boggy  places,  sides  of  rivulets  ;  Anascaul, 
D.  McA.,  1894;  Lett  and  McA.,  1898;  Lough  Adoon,  D. 
McA.,  1894 ;  Coumanare  lakes,  Lett  and  McA.,  September, 
1898;  Bamanaghea  lough,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898;  Lough 
Nalachan,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898  ;  rare. 

4.  Riccardia  pinguis,  Linn.,  B.  Gr.      Jungermania  pinguiSy   Linn. 

Sp.,  pL,  p.  602 ;  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.,  t.  46 ;  Moore,  Lish, 
Hep.,  p.  668. 

Hah.  Li  marshy  places,  among  mosses,  and  on  decayed 
wood;  Connor  hill,  Lett  and  McA.,  1897  ;  Coumanare  lakes, 
Lett  and  McA.,  1898 ;  Maghanabo  glen,  JP.W.M.  and  D.  McA., 
April,  1897 ;  Anascaul,  D.  McA.,  1894 ;  bog  between 
Emalough  and  Lich,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899 ;  Mount  Brandon, 
Lett  and  McA.,  6th  June,  1900. 

Yar.  dmtietdata,  Kees,  Lindberg  in  Acta  Soc.  Sci.,  Fenie  x 
p.  614. 

Sab.  Among  Cglieocarpum  Mougeoti,  Connor  hill,  Lindberg 
and  Moore,  1873. 

Sub-order.  — MAKCHAiniACiLaB. 
Genus  37. — Mabchaihia,  Micheli. 

1.  Marehantia  polgmorpha,  Mich.,  Nov.,  pi.  Gen.,  1. 1,  figs.  1,  2,  6, 
Linn.  Sp.,  pi.  1603 ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  100. 

JSah.  In  moist  shaded  places,  sides  of  drains,  old  walls,  &o. ; 
common. 

Gemu  38. — Cokockphalus,  Neck. 

1.  Canoeephalut  eonieut,  Neek,  Bumort.     Marehantia  eanica,  Eng. 
Bot,  t.  604. 

Mab.  Damp  shaded  places,  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers; 
common. 
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Geuas  39. — ^Luhulabu,  Micheli. 

1 .  Lunularia  eruciata,  Linn»  Lunularia  mdyaris,  Micli.  Not.  Gen.  A* 
t.  4. 

JIah,  On  damp  ground,  old  walls,  &c.  Old  walla  about 
Dingle,  D.  McA. ;  Burnham  Wood,  Lett  and  McA.,  1898  ; 
bank  between  Emalough  and  Inch,  Lett  and  McA.,  1899; 
roadside,  Connor  bill,  D.  McA ;  old  walls  about  Clobane  and 
Fermoyle,  Lett  and  McA.,  June,  1900 ;  common. 

Genus  40. — Dumortisba,  Nees. 

1.  Dumortiera  hiriuta^  Swartz,  var.  irriyua,  Taylor,  8ps.,  Spruce 
Hep.,  Amazon  et  Andine,  p.  566  ;  Marchantia  irrigua,  Wilson, 
in  Hook.  Eng.  Fl.  5,  1,  p.  106;  Hygrophilla  irrigua,  Taylor, 
in  FI.  Hib.,  p.  54 ;  Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  602. 

Sab,  In  the  rocky  recesses  of  mountain  streams  near  water- 
falls ;  Maghanabo  glen,  William  Wilson,  1829,  D.  McA., 
1875,  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  April,  1897.  On  wet  rocfc* 
in  the  mountain  stream,  which  flows  into  Loughanscaul,  Lett 
and  McA.,  September,  1897. 

Sub-oi-der. — Aitthocbbotace^. 
Genus  41. — Aitthoceros,  Micheli. 

1.  Anthoceroi  punctaiui,  Linn.  Sp.,  pL  1606  ;   Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1537; 

Moore,  Irish  Hep.,  p.  670. 

JSah.  Ditch  banks,  and  by  the**  sides  of  streams ;  Mount 
Brandon,  William  Wilson,  1829  ;  Maghanabo  glen,  D.  McA., 
1875 ;  F.W.M.  and  D.  McA.,  1881,  April  1897 ;  near  Brandon 
head,  Lett  and  McA.,  September  1898. 

2.  Anthoeeroi  lavii,  Dill,  L.,  Linn.  Sp.,  pi.   1606 ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t. 

1538,   under  A,  major,  Mich.  Gen.  2,  t.  7,  fig.  1,  Moore, 
Irish  Hep.,  p.  670. 

JSah.  On  clay  banks,  and  on  the  hard  ground  of  garden 
paths.  On  a  wet  clay  bank  by  the  roadside,  leading  from 
Dingle  to  Yentry,  left  hand-side  of  the  road,  about  a  mile  and 
a-half  from  Ventry,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  July,  1873.  On  a 
pathway  in  Burnham  Wood,  Ventry,  Lett  and  McA., 
September,  1898. 
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Sub-order. — ^Rigciackk. 

Genus  42. — ^Btccia,  Micheli. 

1.  jRieeta  sarocarpa,  Bishoff,  in  Not.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  17,  p.  1053  to 
71,  fig.  11;  Lindberg,  in  Acta.  Soc.  Sci.  Fenic  x.  p.  471; 
Moore,  Irish  Hepaticae,  p.  606. 

JZod.  In  fissures,  and  tops  of  old  walls  ;  on  an  old  wall 
near  Dingle,  Lindberg  and  Moore,  1873;  wall  top  by  the 
roadside,  leading  from  Dingle  to  Yentry,  the  Dingle  side  of 
the  river  near  the  Union,  Lett  and  McA.,  September,  1898  ; 
yery  rare. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


Plate  XVI. 

Lepidimia  Feanoni,  showing  spieate  androccia  at  apex  of  lateral 
branch.  Leaves  and  stipules,  and  branching  habit  of  plant 
X  40  diameters.  Drawn  from  specimens  collected  at  Lough 
Duff,  in  the  Brandon  yalley,  Co.  Kerry. 


Plate  XVU. 

Seqpania  nimbosa. 
Fig. 

1.  Antical  view  of  portion  of  stem  x  8  diameters. 

2.  Amplezicaul  leaf  with  cilia,  which  are  often  uncinate  x  SO. 

3.  Antical  lobe  of  same  x  30.     Drawn  from  specimens  collected 

at  Moidart,  West  Inverness,  by  S.  M.  Maovicar,  Esq., 
1898. 

Scapania  omithcpodioides. 
Fig. 

4.  Antical  view  of  portion  of  stem  x  8. 

5.  Poetical  leaf,  showing  ciliate-dentate  margins  x  30. 

6.  Antical  leaf  x  30. 

7.  Auricle  of  antical  leaf  x  120. 

8.  Apex  of  shoot,  which  bears  adventitious  buds. 

9.  Adventitious  buds  x  175.      Drawn  from  plants  collected 

on  Mount  Brandon,  Co.  Kerry,  June,  1900. 
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XX. 

THE  FOURTH  REPORT  ON  THE  PREHISTORIC  REMAINS 
FROM  THE  SANDHILLS  OF  THE  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 
Bt  W.  J.  KNOWLES. 

(Plate  XVIIL) 

[Bead  Fbbbuakt  25,  1901.J 

It  ifl  five  years  since  I  contributed  my  Third  Report  on  "  Prehistoric 
Remains  &om  the  Sandhills  of  the  Coast  of  Ireland  "  to  the  Academy's 
Proceedings,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  further  investigation  has  taken  place 
during  that  time  I  think  that  a  Fourth  Report  is  the  best  method  of 
conveying  to  the  public  the  knowledge  that  has  since  been  obtained. 

My  previous  reports  embraced  Whitepark  Bay  and  Portrush  in 
county  Antrim ;  Grangemore  and  Portstewart  in  county  Derry ;  Dun- 
drum,  county  Down;  Horn  Head,  Ballyness  and  Bundoran,  county 
Donegal;  Achill  Island  and  Killala  in  county  Mayo,  with  several 
minor  stations  lying  outside  and  between  these  principal  settlements. 
My  three  previous  reports  gave  a  survey  extending  from  Malahide  on 
the  east  coast  round  the  north  and  west  as  far  as  Galway.  Several 
new  and  very  interesting  sites  within  this  extent  of  coast  have  been 
found  and  investigated  during  the  past  five  years,  and  a  search  for 
similar  prehistoric  settlements  has  been  made  along  the  coast  south  of 
Galway,  as  also  on  the  east  side  of  Ireland  south  of  Dublin,  which  has 
been  crowned  with  considerable  success.  Besides  the  discovery  of  new 
sites  the  more  important  of  those  previously  reported  on  have  been 
often  examined  not  only  by  myself  but  by  a  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  new  and  enthusiastic  investigators. 

I  shall  first  give  an  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  sites  which  were 
the  subject  of  previous  reports,  and  then  describe  the  new  places  which 
have  been  found  since  my  last  report  appeared. 

Whitbpark  Bat,  County  Inmna, 

This  being  one  of  the  most  important  and  instructive  stations  has 
received  constant  attention  from  myself  and  several  members  of  my 
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family.  It  has  become  so  well  known  that  inyestigators  not  only  from 
other  parts  of  Ireland  but  from  England  have  visited  and  inspected  the 
prehistoric  settlements,  and  some  of  these  have  communicated  to  me  the 
results  of  their  inspection,  and  given  me  lists  and  figures  of  the  objects 
they  have  found.  Other  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  visited  Whitepiark 
Bay  under  my  own  guidance.  In  the  autumn  of  1896  I  conducted 
Professor  Haddon,  f.£.s.,  over  the  sites  when  he  obtained  over  fifty 
manufactured  flint  implements.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year  I  went 
with  Mr.  George  Coffey,  x.r.i.a.,  to  the  same  sites,  and  also  to  those 
at  Portstewart,  and  on  excavating  portions  of  the  old  surface,  where 
still  covered  and  intact,  he  got  a  considerable  ntimber  of  flint  imple- 
ments, fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  remains.  Miss  Edith  Oldham, 
of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Alexander  D' Evelyn,  h.d.,  of  BallymoDa,  also 
accompanied  myself  and  my  daughters  to  Whitepark  Bay  in  the  same 
year,  and  they  likewise  were  rewarded  by  finding  implements,  some  of 
which,  as  compared  with  other  implements  found  in  this  place,  showed 
superior  workmanship.  It  was  then  considered  advisable  by  those  who 
had  thus  got  a  glimpse  of  this  important  Neolithic  settlement  and 
manufactory  of  flint  implements  to  have  a  further  and  more  extensive 
investigation,  and  the  Easter  week  of  1897  was  settled  on  for  the 
purpose.  Colonel  Plunket,  Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, Dublin ;  Professor  Haddon,  Mrs.  Haddon  and  Mr.  Ernest  Haddon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Coffey,  and  Master  Coffey,  Miss  Edith  Oldham, 
with  myself,  my  wife,  and  three  daughters  formed  the  party.  The 
two  most  youthful  members.  Masters  Haddon  and  Coffey,  were  as 
enthusiastic  as  their  seniors,  and  almost  as  successful  in  their  finds. 
We  made  Ballycastle  our  headquarters,  and  drove  daily  to  the  sand- 
hills for  six  successive  days.  Work  was  carried  on  from  eleven  till 
five  o'clock  each  day,  examining,  digging,  photographing,  and  mapping 
sites.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  information  conveyed 
in  my  previous  reports  regarding  Whitepark  Bay  was  fully  verified  and 
confirmed.  Over  five  hundred  manufactured  fiint  implements  were 
obtained  by  the  party  on  this  occasion,  consisting  of  varieties  of  scrapers, 
a  few  arrow  heads,  knives,  hollow  scrapers,  and  dressed  flakes,  besides 
fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  teeth,  and  shells.  Many  important 
photographs  of  sites  and  surroundings  were  taken  by  Professor  Haddon 
and  Mr.  Coffey.  They  also  mapped  the  sites  of  the  various  huts  which 
were  plainly  indicated  on  the  sand  by  the  stones  which  had  been  used 
for  hearths.  In  a  later  visit  to  this  place  Mr.  Coffey  checked  the  previous 
mapping,  and  finally  settled  the  positions  which  are  shown  on  the 
map  opposite.    The  portion  which  has  been  bared  of  sand  and  sward. 
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80  as  to  expose  to  view  the  original  but  sites,  with  flakes,  cores, 
hammerstones,  broken  bones,  shells,  and  other  evidence  of  the  handi- 
work and  daily  life  of  the  prehistoric  people  in  this  place,  is  small 
compared  with  the  parts  which  are  still  covered  with  sand  and  sward, 
but  this  sandy  covering  will  no  doubt  be  blown  away  at  some  future 
date,  when  more  sites  will  be  exposed. 

An  interesting  find  of  a  human  skeleton  in  the  centre  of  a  hut-site 
was  made  by  my  daughter  when  assisting  Professor  Haddon  and  Mr. 
Coffey  in  taking  photographs.  The  skeleton  was  that  of  an  adult  num, 
and  was  lying  on  the  left  side  with  the  head  to  the  south,  and  looking 
westward,  arms  flexed,  hands  up  to  chin,  legs  flexed,  knees  between 
the  elbows.  The  humerus  was  12f  inches,  radius  9^  inches,  ulna  10^ 
inches,  femur  estimated  1 8  inches.  The  skeleton  was  exposed  by  careful 
removal  of  the  sand,  and  several  photographs  were  taken,  one  of  which, 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Coffey,  is  here  reproduced  (see  Plate  XVIII.). 
The  skeleton  was  then  covered  up,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  remove  it  entire  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  when  it  was  discovered,  to  the  Museum  in  Dublin,  but  when 
this  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  my  daughter  brought 
away  the  skull,  which  was  now  more  broken  than  it  was  when  found. 
The  fragments  were  nearly  all  forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Coffey  has  been 
able  to  put  them  together,  and  restore  the  skull  sufficiently  to  allow 
Professor  Haddon  to  measure  it.  I  shall  give  the  various  measure- 
ments in  Professor  Haddon' s  own  words,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  a  typical  Neolithic  skull,  and,  therefore,  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  settlers  who  made  the  flint 
implements  found  around  the  hut-sites  in  the  sandhills.  His  notes 
and  measurements  are  as  follows : — 

*'  The  specimen  is  much  broken ;  several  pieces  of  the  cranium,  and 
practically  the  whole  of  the  face,  are  wanting,  and,  in  consequence,  one 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  contours  are  quite  correct. 

'*  The  cranium  is  that  of  an  adult  man.  Viewed  from  above  the 
contour  falls  into  the  ovoides  group  of  sergi,  and,  indeed,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Oldbridge  cranium  I  |described  three  years  ago.* 
The  parietal  region  is  fairly  wellfllled.  There  is  no  sagittal  crest,  but 
there  is  a  slight  saggittal  groove  between  the  parietal  eminences.  The 
frontal  sinuses  and  glabella  are  well  marked.  Viewed  from  behind, 
the  side  walls  of  the  craninm  are  straight,  and  slant  slightly  outwards 

^  "  Studies  in  Irish  Craniology :  III. — A  Neolithic  Ci«t  buried  at  Oldbridge, 
county  of  Meath,'*  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  (3),  Vol.  iv.,  p.  670. 
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superiorly ;  the  cranial  vatQt  is  rounded.  The  inion  is  moderately  large 
and  the  muscular  impressions  of  the  occipital  are  fairly  well  marked. 

*'The  sutures  are  complex,  and  none  are  obliterated;  there  is  a 
wormian  bone  (22  by  15  m.m.)  in  the  lambdoial  suture  on  the  left  side. 

''  The  following  are  aU  the  measurements  I  have  been  able  to  make 
of  the  cranium,  but  I  must  again  point  out  that  owing  to  its  fractured 
state  and  the  absence  of  numerous  fragments  the  measurements  cannot 
be  absolutely  relied  upon  : — 

'' Gabello-occip.  length,  192  ;ophyro-occip.  length,  188;  maximum 
(parietal)  breadth,  140 ;  minimum  frontal  breadth,  92 ;  basio-bregmatic 
height,  145  ;  frontal  sagittal  arc,  125 ;  parietal  saggital  arc,  143 ; 
occipital  saggital  arc,  119;  nasio-opisthial  arc,  387;  foramen  magnum 
length,  36 ;  bsusio-nasial  length,  101 ;  total  sagittal  circimiference,  523  ; 
bi-auric.  breadth,  121  ;  auriculo-bregmatic  arc,  309 ;  horizontal  circum- 
ference, 518  ;  auriculo-nasal  radius,  96 ;  auriculo-bregmatic  radius,  126; 
auiiculo-parietal  radius,  129. 

'*  The  length-breadth  index  is  72*9 ;  the  length-height  index  is 
75-6;  the  breadth-height  index  is  103*6;  taking  the  auriculo-radial 
measurements,  the  length-height  (bregmatic)  index  is  65*6,  and  the 
breadth-height  (bregmatic)  is  90.  The  cranium  is  therefore  dolicho- 
cephalic and  metriocephalic,  or,  according  to  the  breadth-height  index, 
orthostenocephal. 

'<  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  face  is  wanting,  as  the  nasal  and  orbital 
indices  are  of  great  importance ;  but  although  the  specimen  is  so  imper- 
fect I  have  little  hesitation  in  stating  that  1  consider  this  to  be  a  fairly 
t}'pical  example  of  a  cranium  of  the  Iberian  group  of  the  Mediterranean 
race.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  example  of  the  race  that  was  dominant 
during  the  Neolithic  Stage  of  Culture.  The  typically  contracted 
position  of  the  body,  and  the  fact  of  it  resting  on  one  side  afford 
presumptiye  evidence  that  the  interment  was  an  early  one  and  probably 
contemporary  with  the  settlement." 

Scarcely  any  implement  different  in  character  from  those  previously 
described  and  figured  were  obtained  during  the  investigation  referred 
to.  Scrapers  of  yarious  kinds  were  the  most  numerous.  The 
other  finds  consisted  of  a  few  knifelike  flakes  of  the  kind  which  are 
worked  over  the  back,  and  locally  known  as  "  slugs.**  Also  a  few 
knives  and  choppers  with  an  edge  made  by  the  intersection  of  two 
facets,  like  that  of  the  kitchen  midden  axe.  Bones  smoothed  and 
pointed  for  pins,  tines  of  red  deer  smoothed,  cut  and  pointed,  fragments 
of  pottery  both  plain  and  ornamented,  hammerstones,  cores  and  flakes 
were  also  met  with,  some  of  them  occurring  in  great  abundance. 
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In  March,  1898,  Mr.  Coffey  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  samples  of 
the  prehistoric  surface  with  its  flints  and  other  remains.  In  the  pro- 
curing of  these  I  was  able  to  assist  him,  and  they  are  now  exhibited 
in  cases  in  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin. 

Professor  Newton,  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dr. 
Gadow,  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  Cambridge,  have  kindly  deter- 
mined several  parcels  of  bones ;  but  these  were  found  so  far  as 
Whitepark  Bay  was  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gannett 
which  I  think  was  not  previously  determined,  to  be  mostly  a  confir- 
mation of  species  given  in  former  reports.  Professor  Newton  was  ao 
impressed  with  the  number  of  bones  of  the  Great  Auk  which  had  been 
recovered  at  Whitepark  Bay,  that  he  came,  in  June,  1899,  to  examine 
the  place  where  the  bones  had  been  found.  I  accompanied  him  on  his 
visit,  and  he  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  and  interested.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  on  that  occasion  one  bone  of  Great  Auk, 
the  lower  end  of  a  tibia.  We  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there 
could  have  been  a  breeding- place  of  this  bird  near  Whitepark  Bay ; 
but,  in  Professor  Newton's  opinion,  none  of  the  numerous  small 
islands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bay  could  possibly 
have  been  selected  by  a  bird  which,  like  Alca  impennis,  was  unable  to 
fly.  The  nearest  suitable  place,  he  considered,  was  the  Skerries,  at 
Portrush ;  and  he  wrote  me  afterwards,  that  since  his  visit  he  had 
desired  Mr.  Barret-Hamilton  to  examine  the  Skerries  and  see  if  he 
agreed  with  this  view,  and  he  added  that  Mr.  Barret-Hamilton  had 
since  informed  him  that  the  Skerries,  at  Portrush,  would  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  of  a  breeding-place  for  the  Great  Auk.  I  show  a  number  of 
bones  of  this  bird  found  in  Whitepark  Bay  in  No.  I.* 

POBTSTEWABT,  CoUNTT  DeBBT. 

Though  frequent  visits  have  been  made  to  this  station,  and  various 
portions  of  the  prehistoric  surface  excavated,  no  finds  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  previously  described  and  figured  in  my  other 
reports  were  made.  Mr.  Coffey  found  the  greater  portion  of  a  vessel 
of  the  usual  coarse,  hand-made  pottery,  with  several  dressed  flakes  and 
other  manufactured  flint  objects,  all  in  close  proximity.  My  daughter 
also  found,  whilst  digging,  a  piece  of  pottery  with  a  portion  of  the 
shell  of  a  hazel  nut  adhering  to  the  inside.  On  a  place  from  which  the 
sandy  covering  had  not  been  long  previously  blown  away,  thus  leaving 
the  old  surface  exposed,  my  son  and  daughter  found  each  an  arrow-head. 

1  Fig.  I.  la  humerus,  2.  2a  coraeoid,  3  tibra,  4  left  metacarpus,  5  ulna,  6  scapula. 


No.  I.— Bones  of  the  Great  Auk,  Whitepark  Bay. 
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No.  11. — One  find,  inside  a  hutsito,  Dundrum,  County  Down. 
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Seyeral  excursions  were  also  made  to  this  place,  which  lies  opposite 
Portstewart.  These  two  stations  may  be  looked  on  as  one,  as  they  ar& 
only  separated  by  the  riyer  Bann.  My  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  excursion  to  this  place,  in  company  with  Mr.  Coffey, 
found  a  number  of  minute  borers  of  flint.  They  were  first  noticed  by 
Mr.  Coffey,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the  others  to  his  find,  and  then 
they  all  searched  diligently  and  found  within  a  radius  of  a  few  yard» 
over  150  of  these  minute  objects.  The  finding  of  so  many  on  such  a 
small  space  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  was  a  place  where 
small  borers  had  been  manufactured,  or  else  that  a  workman  using^ 
such  implements  had  located  himself  on  this  spot.  Some  of  these 
borers  show  signs  of  wear  at  the  point,  as  though  they  had  been  used 
in  drilling,  and  discarded  when  worn.  Several  examples  are  shown,, 
natural  size,  on  No.  YIII.,  figs.  55  to  61,  p.  363. 


DuNDKiTM,  CoTTirrr  Down. 

I  have  not  in  previous  reports  figured  any  objects  from  Dundrum ; 
but  the  finds  from  this  place  have  been  very  numerous,  and,  as  some  of 
the  articles  are  of  interest,  I  have  had  a  series  of  them  drawn,  in  order 
that  they  may  appear  as  illustrations  in  the  present  report.  After 
giving  an  account  of  my  first  finds  in  this  place  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Sheffield  in  1879,  which  was  published  in  extemo  in  Th$ 
Belfast  News-Letter  and  Northern  Whig,  I  was  invited  by  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Downshire  to  go  over  the  sites  with  her.  Lord  and  Lady 
Arthur  Hill,  and  other  friends.  I  found  that  Lady  Downshire  had 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  flint  instruments  from  the  sites 
which  surround  Murlough,  her  residence  on  the  Dundrum  sandhills, 
and  that  she  was  on  the  alert  to  secure  any  further  finds  that  turned 
up.  I  have  not,  therefore,  done  more  than  give  the  sites  at  Dundrum 
a  passing  inspection  since  that  time.  Other  archseologists  have,  how- 
ever, continued  to  explore  the  sandhills  at  Murlough,  and  also  those 
at  Ballykinler,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Dundrum  Bay,  and  have  found 
many  interesting  articles  of  flint  and  other  material.  I  may  mention 
W.  H.  Patterson,  k.k.i.a.  ;  George  Coffey,  m.r.i.a.  ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Ward^ 
of  Dublin ;  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Adams,  of  Antrim.  I  imderstand  Messrs. 
Coffey  and  Ward  made  a  visit  to  Dundrum  sites  in  1899,  and  found 
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arrow-beads  and  scrapers  of  flint,  axes  of  black  rock,  and  also  pottery. 
They  found  a  well-marked  hut-site,  with  old  surface  undisturbed, 
which  they  excavated,  and  obtained  an  interesting  series  of  objects. 
I  show  in  No.  II.  a  stone  axe  and  some  knives  and  scrapers  of  flint 
which  I  excavated  from  a  but-site  in  these  sandhills  in  one  of  my 
early  visits,  and  I  presented  all  the  objects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
anvil  stone  (flg.  8)  which  was  found  with  them,  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Downsbire,  and  they  are  now  in  her  collection.  The  axe  shown  in 
fig.  4  is  a  nicely-polished  stone  axe  of  greenish  colour,  which  apparently 
had  never  been  used  after  having  been  finished.  The  knife  (fig.  1,  Itf) 
is  nicely  dressed  on  one  side  and  only  partially  dressed  on  the  otber. 
The  scrapers  shown  in  figs.  3  and  5  are  of  a  somewhat  larger  size 
than  those  usually  found  on  these  sandhills,  and  the  knife-like  object 
shown  in  fig.  6  is  dressed  on  one  of  the  long  edges,  and  shows  very 
little  dressing  on  the  other.  Judging  from  the  way  in  which  similar 
flint  knives,  found  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  are  mounted,  it  is 
probable  that  this  implement  had  the  rough  or  upper  edge  in  the 
figure  inserted  in  a  handle  of  wood,  bone,  or  horn,  leaving  the  better- 
dressed  edge  free  for  cutting  purposes.  The  anvil  stone  (fig.  8)  was 
found  with  them,  besides  other  ruder  objects  (figs.  2  and  7),  and  some 
flakes  and  cores.  All  were  found  in  the  old  hearth,  about  2^  yards  in 
diameter,  which  was  composed  of  dark  carbonized  material  accuma- 
lated  from  repeated  fires.  One  of  the  flints  showed  the  cracked 
appearance  of  that  substance  when  burned  in  the  fire  (see  fig.  7).  I 
got  from  the  sites  in  these  sandhills  during  the  first  two  days*  explora- 
tion over  2000  manufactured  objects  in  flint,  consisting  of  scrapers, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  all  the  sites,  were  largely  in  the  majority,  arrow- 
heads, flakes  dressed  as  knives,  concave  scrapers,  and  anvil  stones, 
showing  the  pitting  sometimes  on  one  side,  but  oftener  on  both.  The 
series  of  these  implements  which  was  found  shows  the  pitting  ranging 
from  the  first  slight  puncture  on  some  specimens  up  to  pretty  deep 
hollows  in  others  (see  examples  in  figs  116  to  118,  No.  XIV.,  p.  381). 
Stone  celts  in  the  polished  state,  pottery,  and  the  usual  broken  and 
split  bones  of  ox,  deer,  &c.,  and  also  shells  were  obtained. 

I  show  in  fig.  9  a  rude  and  partially-made  object  of  coarse-grained 
rock.  One  side  is  well  dressed  to  a  flat  or  only  slightly  curved  surface, 
showing  good  and  careful  chipping.  The  other  side  is  only  partially 
dressed,  and  shows  a  large  hump  with  a  portion  of  the  outside  crust 
still  remaining  (see  two  views  of  this  object,  figs.  9  and  9a).  The 
stone  was  originally  a  waterwom  boulder,  as  one  can  see  from  the 
remaining  piece  of  crust,  and  would  have  made  an  axe  of  medinm 
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size ;  but  whether  the  workman  laid  it  down  till  a  more  convenient 
season,  and  was  prevented  by  some  cause  from  returning  to  finish  it,  or 
that  it  was  rejected  because  it  was  not  working  true,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  Mr.  Coffey  informs  me  that  he  and  Mr.  Ward  found  a  smaller 
object  of  a  similar  kind. 


Scafe-I  IUmm 

Fl«.  9. 


Fio.  9«. 


Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  manu- 
facture of  stone  implements  by  Mr.  William  scau-\iuu»r. 
H.  Holmes's  Monograph,  in  the  Annual  Keport  Fio.  93. 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  pub- 
lished in  1897.  I  am  struck  with  the  likeness  of  this  Dundrum  specimen 
to  some  of  the  "  Turtlebacks  "  described  by  him,  though  in  this  case  the 
under-surface  is  well  worked.  We  would  require  more  examples  before 
we  coxdd  judge  whether  it  was  likely  that  the  workman  would  have 
been  unable  to  reduce  the  humped  side  to  a  curve  similar  to  that  of  the 
well- worked  side.  The  stone  does  not  seem  to  be  of  very  good  quality, 
but  if  this  was  the  cause  of  its  rejection,  one  would  have  expected  the 
workman  to  desist  sooner,  as  a  very  considerable  amount  of  labour  has 
been  expended  on  it.  I  hope  further  exploration  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject.  In  September,  1900,  I  visited  these  sites  once 
more,  and  on  the  Eallykinler  side  found  a  rude  chopper  with  a  place  for 
grasping  with  the  hand  dressed,  the  remainder  was  undressed  (fig.  9^). 
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Bey.  W.  A.  Adams  found  here  three  anyil  stoneB  of  large  size  and 
irregular  shape,  also  six  others  made  from  waterwom  pebbles  of 
medium  size,  all  of  which  are  yery  good  examples.  He  found  besides 
a  tracked  stone. 

MaOHEBA,  COUITTT  DOKEGAL. 

In  August,  1898,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coffey  stayed  a  week  at  Castlerock^ 
that  they  might  at  their  leisure  look  over  the  prehistoric  sites  at 
Fortstewart  and  Grangemore.  I  went  on  two  occasions  to  yisit  them, 
once  alone,  and  again  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  but  we 
found  almost  nothing  of  interest.  Mr.  Coffey  asked  me  to  join  him 
and  Mrs.  Coffey  in  examining  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Donegal.  It 
was  proposed  to  go  to  Ardara  and  come  northwards.  I  had  preyiously 
examined  the  south  side  of  Donegal  from  Bundoran  to  beyond  Killybegs, 
and  I  had  also  made  several  visits  to  Horn  Head  and  Ballyness,  and 
had  been  once  at  Skull  Island  and  Bunbeg,  but  as  I  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  portion  of  coast  extending  from  Maghera 
to  Bunbeg  I  gladly  accepted  Mr.  Coffey's  invitation.  Mr.  Alexander 
D*£velyn,  h.d.,  of  Ballymena,  had  visited  Maghera  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ardara  in  the  previous  year,  and  had  shown  me  several  flint 
arrowheads  and  scrapers  which  he  had  found  in  the  sandhills  there. 
Consequently  we  had  expectations  that  we  would  not  be  disappointed 
in  our  visit  to  this  place.  We  arrived  in  Ardara  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th  August,  and  made  this  our  headquarters  for  several  days.  On 
the  14th  we  drove  to  Maghera,  about  four  miles  distant,  and  found  a 
considerable  extent  of  sandhills  which  had  suffered  greatly  from 
denudation,  the  old  surface  being  exposed  in  many  places,  and  some 
parts  entirely  broken  up  and  the  contents  scattered  about.  Dr. 
D' Evelyn,  during  his  stay  in  this  place  in  1896,  had  been  very  kind 
to  the  fishermen  and  their  families,  and  by  judicious  treatment  of  their 
ailments  had  made  them  all  fast  friends.  They  consequently  collected 
the  flint  implements  as  they  became  exposed  in  the  sandhills  and  sent 
them  to  him  by  post.  He  has  now  a  nice  collection  of  flint  objects 
from  Maghera,  with  some  of  black  chert,  besides  hammerstones.  The 
place  being  thus  so  thoroughly  and  regularly  searched  there  was  little 
for  us  to  collect,  still  we  got  three  or  four  nicely  worked  flints  each> 
besides  some  flakes  of  quartz  and  quartzite.  We  found  lying  around 
several  of  the  hearth  sites  split  pebbles,  of  metamorphic  rock,  which 
must  have  been  used  as  cutting  implements,  as  the  supply  of  flint  was 
very  limited,  being  apparently  only  obtainable  from  the  occasional 
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pebbles  found  on  the  seashore.  We  got  several  hammer-stones,  and 
brought  away  three  or  four  well-marked  specimens.  We  found,  as  in 
the  Antrim  and  Derry  sites,  the  usual  broken  and  split  bones,  also  the 
teeth  of  ox,  boar,  sheep  or  goat,  and  red  deer,  besides  sheUs  of  cockle, 
limpet,  periwinkle,  with  occasional  examples  of  mussel.  Sometimes 
small  heaps  of  one  kind  of  shell,  most  generally  periwinkle,  limpet, 
and  cockle  were  found,  though  more  frequently  all  kinds  were  mixed 
together. 

Nakut,  GoTTifrrr  Donboal. 

Narin  is  about  five  miles  north  of  Ardara,  [and  we  selected  this 
place  for  inspection  on  the  second  day.  The  sand-hills  occupy  a 
sheltered  position,  and  the  denudation  had  not  been  of  so  destructiye  a 
kind  as  to  obliterate  aU  traces  of  the  prehistoric  surface.  We  found 
in  hollows,  that  had  been  scooped  out  by  the  wind,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flint.  The  flakes  were  mostly  of  a  regular  knife-like  kind, 
thin,  with  sharp  edges,  suitable  for  knives  even  without  any  dressing, 
but  many  were  nicely  dressed  into  knives  with  handles,  and  such 
implements  occurred  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other  kind.  We 
obtained  eighteen  or  twenty  of  these,  some  of  them  being  very  perfect. 
They  were  well  made  and  sharp,  and  many  had  never  been  used.  We 
also  got  some  well  made  scrapers  and  a  few  small  cores,  hammer- 
stones,  and  an  anvil  stone,  besides  flakes  and  split  pebbles  of  other 
hard  rocks.  Sones  and  teeth  of  ox,  pig,  sheep  or  goat,  and  shells  of 
oyster,  cockle,  limpet,  and  periwinkle  were  found,  with  occasional 
examples  of  the  razor  shell.  At  the  end  of  the  sand-hills  adjoining 
the  village  of  Narin  we  observed  graves  lined  along  the  sides  and 
covered  on  the  top  with  thin  slabs  of  stone,  but  we  did  not  consider 
that  these  graves  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  people  who 
made  the  flint  implements.  The  corpses  had  been  buried  in  an  ex- 
tended position  with  the  head  to  the  west.  The  skull  in  one  instance 
was  exposed,  but  so  shattered  that  it  could  not  have  been  restored. 
Chraves  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  found  at  Skull  Island,  on  the  coast 
near  Olenarm,  on  Island  Magee,  county  Antrim,  and  elsewhere.  The 
graves  at  Narin  are  noticed  in  vol.  vi.,  5th  ser.,  page  382,  of  the 
Journal  of  the  .Rot^al  Sac.  of  Antiquaries^  Ireland.  Dr.  D'Evelyn 
examined  these  sites  a  short  time  after  our  visit  and  found  a  flint  knife 
and  several  other  objects.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coffey,  at  Easter,  1899,  made 
a  second  inspection  of  the  sites  at  Narin,  and  dug  over  some  of  the  old 
pre-historic  surface.     They  got  more  knives  and  scrapers,  besides  a 


No.  III.     Flint  knive-s,  hammer -stone,  and  scrapers,  Xarin,  County  Donegal. 
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flint  axe  nicely  polished.  The  axe  was  of  the  short  or  swage  kind, 
which  was  probahly  used  mounted  in  a  withe  handle.  A  series  of 
objects  from  Narin  are  shown  on  No.  III.  opposite.  Figs.  10  to  13  are 
knives;  14,  a  hammerstone ;  15  and  16,  scrapers;  and  17, 17a  a  knife- 
like object  of  flint. 

LOTJOHBOS  HOBE,    CoUNTY   DONSGAL. 

On  the  third  day  we  visited  a  very  extensive  stretch  of  sand  hills 
at  the  head  of  Loughros  More  bay.  This  place  lies  between  Nann  and 
Aidara  and  faces  the  open  sea.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  sand  in  consequence  is  constantly  shifting 
and  being  piled  up  in  high  ridges.  Under  these  conditions  pre- 
historic remains  would  not  have  had  a  good  chance  of  preservation  even 
if  they  had  been  left  for  us  to  find,  but  we  considered  that  owing  to  its 
exposed  position  it  may  not  have  been  used  as  a  place  to  reside  in,  but 
only  as  an  occasional  resting  place.  We  did  not  find  split  pebbles  or 
sharp  pieces  of  rock,  but  we  saw  numerous  large  edible  shells,  some  in 
heaps,  composed  of  one  species  only,  and  in  other  cases  mixed.  There 
was  abundance  of  oyster ;  mussels  of  very  large  size,  and  collections  of 
cockle,  limpet,  and  periwinkle  were  also  plentiful.  In  several  places 
we  found  a  schistose  rock,  which  may  have  supplied  sharp-edged  pieces 
for  cutting,  but  the  rock  was  greatly  weathered,  and  in  all  cases  in  a 
crumbling  condition,  and  there  were  no  marks  that  could  give  in- 
dication whether  any  of  the  pieces  had  ever  been  used  as  tools.  Mr. 
Coffey  towards  the  end  of  the  day  found  one  small  fragment  of  flint, 
but  it  could  not  be  called  a  worked  piece.  We  saw  in  the  bottom  of  a 
large  pit  a  quern  with  the  top  portion  split  across.  It  was  not 
connected  with  any  other  remains,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  it  had 
belonged  to  the  people  of  the  Stone  Age.  We  saw  the  teeth  of  cow, 
pig,  sheep  or  goat,  but  so  disconnected  with  stone  and  other  remains 
that  we  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  about  them.  Kev.  W.  A. 
Adams  found  a  hammerstone  and  anvil-stone  at  this  place,  also  a  stone 
cist,  near  which  he  found  a  patch  of  a  bronze  cauldron  with  nail  holes 
round  the  margin.  He  also  found  a  piece  of  quadrangular  rock,  about 
5^  inches  long,  with  a  deep  groove  on  one  side.  Dr.  D^Evelyn  found 
a  very  good  hammerstone  at  this  place,  but  broken. 

RuTLANB  Island,   Coitntt  Doneoai.. 

We  came  northwards  to  Dungloe,  and  from  this  point  we  visited 
Rutland  Island  and  Maghery.  In  Rutiand  Island  there  were  several 
pits  among  the  sandhills  which  had  been  excavated  by  the  wind.     In 
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one  of  these  there  were  scraps  of  old  surface  which  yielded  teeth  and 
bones  of  ox,  shells  of  oyster,  cockle  and  periwinkle,  and  also  split 
pebbles  of  quartzite,  but  we  did  not  find  any  hammerstones.  We 
considered,  however,  that  we  had  evidence  of  the  island  having  being 
occupied  in  prehistoric  times.  We  were  informed  that  the  island  at 
present  contains  seventy  inhabitants.  Mr.  James  Boyle,  one  of  the 
islanders,  told  us  that  several  years  ago,  after  a  great  storm,  when  much 
sand  was  blown  away,  a  number  of  gold  and  bronze  pins  were  found. 
He  said  the  Doctor  of  the  island  and  a  schoolmaster  got  some  of  them, 
and  others  were  sold  to  ^<  museum  hunters."  There  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  spring  water  in  this  small  island.  We  were  informed 
that  bronze  pins  had  also  been  found  in  a  neighbouring  small  island 
called  Inishfree.  Bev.  W.  A.  Adams  found  in  this  island  two  hammer- 
stones,  a  piece  of  pottery,  and  some  bones. 

Ma6H£&t,   County  Dovsoal. 

We  also  examined  the  sandhills  at  Maghery,  called  by  the  people 
of  the  locality  **  Maharry."  We  found  eight  or  ten  well  marked  sites 
in  this  place,  one  of  which  was  still  bounded  by  a  circle  of  stones 
loosely  and  irregularly  put  together,  and  measured  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter.  Shells  were  abundant  in  all  the  sites  and  consisted  of 
limpet,  mussel,  periwinkle,  and  oyster.  We  also  found  a  few  specimens 
of  dog-whelk,  some  whole  and  some  broken.  We  found  numerous 
examples  of  split  pebbles  and  spalls,  or  flakes  of  hard  crystalline  rock, 
a  few  well  marked  hammerstones,  and  several  pieces  of  flint,  some  of 
which  showed  secondary  chipping  at  the  edges.  We  also  found  a 
broken  bronze  pin — the  point  end.  In  this  place  the  black  layer  had 
undergone  much  denudation,  and  our  finds  were  all  from  the  present 
surface.  Bev.  W.  A.  Adams  found  a  hammerstone,  alao  a  piece  of 
bronze  at  this  place,  and  Mrs.  Hunt  found  a  comb  nicely  decorated  with 
concentric  circles.  Dr.  D'Evelyn  also  found  two  broken  bronze  pins 
here. 

BUNBEG,  COITNTY  DoNEGAL. 

We  made  another  shift  and  came  north  to  Bunbeg.  I  had  previously 
inspected  and  reported  on  the  remains  from  the  sandhills  at  this 
place.  We  again  examined  the  sites  and  found  hammerstones,  choppers, 
one  of  which  is  figured  in  No.  VII.,  fig.  33,  and  the  usual  split  pebbles. 
Although  I  did  not  find  flint  in  this  place  on  my  first  examination,  yet 
Mrs.  Coffey,  on  the  second  day  of  our  visit,  found  several  pieces. 
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l^othing  further  was  found  on  the  mainland  to  throw  fresh  light  on 
the  early  occupation  of  this  place, «and  we  therefore  decided  to  inspect  a 
number  of  small  islands  lying  off  the  coast. 

Ikishinnbt,  County  Doneoax. 

We  found  very  good  indications  of  the  occupation  of  this  island  by 
prehistoric  man.  One  flint  flake,  dressed  on  the  edge  as  a  knife,  or 
scraper,  was  found  by  Mr.  Coffey,  besides  split  pebbles  and  spalls 
of  crystalline  rocks  which  had  been  used  as  implements.  Where 
the  old  surface  was  bared  we  found  shells  of  oyster,  mussel,  limpet,  peri- 
winkle, and  cockle.  We  also  found  a  large  antler  of  red  deer  well 
embedded  in  the  old  surface. 

GoLA,  CouiTTT  Donegal. 

We  also  yisited  this  island,  but  found  nothing  which  we  could  with 
certainty  describe  as  artificial,  though  we  saw  split  bones  and  shells 
which  we  considered  were  indications  that  the  prehistoric  people  had 
occupied  this  island  also. 

Cabrickpiv,  County  Donegal. 

The  boatmen  next  put  us  on  to  a  place  which  they  called  **The 
Point."  This  we  believed  to  be  another  island,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland.  We  found  several  well 
marked  sites  in  this  place,  and  the  first  we  visited  was  Carrickfin.  We 
saw  abundance  of  split  bones  of  ox  and  sheep  or  goat,  besides  shells  of 
oyster,  limpet,  and  periwinkle,  also  unbroken  specimens  of  the  dog- 
whelk.  Patches  of  black  layer,  or  prehistoric  surface,  were  also 
observed  in  various  places. 

Caenveagh,  County  Donegal. 

Several  pits  were  found  at  this  place,  which  is  about  twenty  minutes 
walk  from  that  previously  described.  In  one  pit  we  found  limpet, 
periwinkle,  and  cockle ;  in  another  there  was  a  space  of  about  16  yards 
by  13,  closely  spread  with  specimens  of  broken  dog- whelk,  but  only 
lying  on  the  surface,  and  in  spots  here  and  there  shells  of  limpet,  peri- 
winkle, and  mussel  were  mixed  with  them.  Teeth  and  bones  of  ox, 
sheep,  or  goat,  and  red  deer  were  also  occasionally  found  lying  among 
the  shells.      We  also  found  several  pieces  of  flint,  some  in  the  form  of 
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£ake6,  and  some  as  whole  pebbles.  The  nsnal  split  pebbles  of  other 
hard  rock  were  also  found  at  this  plaoe.  In  another  pit  we  found  not  only 
dog-whelk  broken  up  as  we  had  found  it  at  other  places,  but  also  some 
broken  cockles,  with  whole  cockles,  periwinkles,  and  limpets  all  mixed 
up  together. 

UoLFDr,  Qowrr  Doheoal. 

This  was  the  name  given  by  the  fishermen  to  a  plaoe  about  half-an- 
hour's  walk  from  Camyeagh.  Here  we  found  a  large  pit  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  mound  about  70  paces  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in 
breadth.  At  the  top  it  showed  a  small  piece  of  the  old  sui&ce  or  blaoK 
layer,  and  from  this  the  mound  sloped  down  to  the  bottom  of  tibe  sand- 
pit, giving  the  mass  the  appearance  of  a  cone.  The  sloping  sides  were 
strewn  with  broken  and  split  pebbles  and  shells  of  oyster,  mussel, 
limpet  and  cockle,  also  with  teeth  and  split  bones  of  cow  and  sheep,  or 
goat.     We  got  one  fine  hammerstone. 

Having  found  the  dog-whelk,  which  is  not  considered  an  edible 
shell,  in  so  many  places,  and  so  mixed  up  with  other  shells  as  if  they 
had  all  been  used  in  the  same  way,  we  asked  the  fishermen  who 
rowed  us  from  place  to  place,  if  they  knew  or  had  ever  heard  of  anyone 
using  the  dog- whelk  for  any  purpose,  and  they  said  they  never  knew  or 
heard  of  the  inhabitants  using  it  for  food,  bait,  or  any  other  purpose 
whatever,  but  about  twenty  years  ago  a  French  vessel  was  dismasted 
and  was  obliged  to  put  into  Tnishman,  another  neighbouring  island,  and 
the  sailors  of  this  vessel  selected  the  dog  whelk  by  preference  for  eating. 
''  They  would  not,"  they  said  '^  eat  any  other  kind."  Knowing  of  the 
broken  condition  in  which  the  dog- whelk  is  usually  found  in  the  sand- 
hills, we  asked  the  men  if  they  knew  whether  the  French  sailors  broke 
the  E^iiells  in  order  to  extract  the  animals,  but  as  to  this  they  could  not 
inform  us. 

Balltkbss,  County  Dokeoal. 

On  continuing  our  journey  northwards  we  visited  Ballyness  Bay. 
I  have  already  reported  on  this  site,  but  Mr.  Coffey  had  not  previously 
seen  it.  Nothing  requiring  special  mention  was  found  on  the  first 
day,  but  two  days  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coffey,  Miss  Edith  Oldham,  and 
Miss  Edwards  returned  to  Ballyness  Bay  from  Dunfanaghy.  I  was 
not  able  to  accompany  them,  but  Miss  Oldham  in  a  letter  informing 
me  of  the  results  of  their  day's  exploration  says  : — **  We  spent  yester- 
day on  the  sandhills  at  Ballyness.    We  did  not  find  anything  till  quite 
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late,  and  then  Mr.  Coffey  discovered  some  tiny  flakes  of  flint.  We  all 
groped  about,  and  then  Mr  Coffey  found  a  very  good  tracked  stone. 
I  also  found  a  beautifully  worked  smaU  flint  '  slug,'  and  later  on  a 
tiny  scraper.  Mrs.  Coffey  found  some  worked  pieces  of  flint  too,  and 
we  collected  altogether  perhaps  flifty  pieces  of  flint,  cores,  flakes,  and 
little  fragments." 

They  examined  all  the  sandhills  from  Dunfanaghy  to  BaUyness, 
and  found  a  few  more  pieces  of  flint,  and  some  pottery.  The  tracked 
fltone  found  by  Mr.  Coffey  may  probably  be  of  the  same  age  as  the 
bronze  pins  found  at  one  time  in  such  abundance  at  BaUyness  Bay,  as 
objects  of  that  kind  are  belieyed  by  our  best  authorities  to  belong 
to  the  Iron  Age.  Dr.  D'Evelyn  of  Ballymena,  who  followed  our 
party  about  a  week  later,  found  a  well  made  arrowhead  of  flint  at 
BaUyness. 

HoBN  Head,  County  Donegal. 

We  also  visited  the  sites  on  the  sandhills  of  Horn  Head  which  I 
have  previously  mentioned  in  other  reports.  In  one  place  we  found 
about  two  square  yards  of  surface  with  limpet,  cockle,  periwinkle  and 
dog-whelk,  aU  mixed  and  thinly  scattered  over  this  space.  The  dog 
whelk  was  not  broken  as  in  some  other  stations,  and  was  rather  more 
numerous  than  any  of  the  other  species.  The  hut  sites  at  Horn  Head 
are  mosUy  bounded  by  stones,  very  irregularly  placed,  but  giving 
them  a  somewhat  circular  appearance.  I  paced  two  of  these  and 
found  the  diameters  to  be  Ave  and  eight  paces  respectively.  We  found 
and  brought  away  a  good  number  of  well  marked  hammerstones. 
Dr.  D' Evelyn  foUowed  us  here  also,  and  on  an  elevated  part  of  the 
jwndhills  within  view  of  Dunfanaghy  found  a  ''  tracked  stone."  There 
are  two  sets  of  sandhills  in  Horn  Head,  one  beginning  at  the  bridge 
crossing  over  from  the  mainland  to  Horn  Head,  and  extending  up  to 
the  high  ground  I  have  mentioned.  The  other,  where  the  hut  sites 
are  found,  is  over  the  hiU,  and  about  a  nule  from  Dunfanaghy.  They 
begin  at  the  side  of  a  smaU  stream,  and  extend  up  the  hiU  side.  Mr. 
Travers  King  found  in  the  sandhills  nearest  Dunfanaghy,  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  three  bronze  pins  like  those  formerly  found  at  BaUy- 
ness. One  of  these  pins  has  the  red  enamel  setting  stiU  in  good 
preservation. 

Ohey  Island,  County  Galway. 

In  the  summer  of  1899,  in  company  with  my  wife,  I  visited  Omey 
Island,  which  we  examined  as  weU  as  time  would  permit.     It  is  a 
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half -tide  island,  and  we  required  to  enter  while  the  tide  was  oat,  and 
leave  before  it  returned.  We  found  towards  the  north  side  of  the 
island  a  small  freshwater  lake  which  was  almost  surrounded  by  hut 
sites.  Owing  to  the  sand  which  had  originally  covered  the  sites  and 
surface  generally  having  been  greatly  blown  away,  many  well- 
marked  hut  sites  were  visible.  In  one  of  these  was  a  heap  of  shells 
composed  of  limpet,  cockle,  and  razor  shell.  The  layer  was  fully  a 
foot  in  thickness,  and  there  were  abundant  signs  of  fire.  There  was  a 
profusion  of  similar  slightly  elevated  places,  and  from  the  black  colour 
and  charred  remains  these  were  no  doubt  the  centres  of  hut  sites. 
These  places  were  largely  composed  of  edible  shells  variously  mixed. 
On  the  face  of  the  hill  between  the  fresh  water  lake  and  the  sea  the 
sites  of  huts  were  particularly  numerous.  Many  rounded  quartz  and 
quartzite  pebbles  were  found  split  mostly  into  halves.  If  the  pebbles 
were  thin  and  circular  they  were  split  lengthwise,  not  across,  so  as  to 
give  two  thin  portions  which  would  be  useful  for  scrapers  or  knives 
without  any  dressing  at  all,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  pebbles  were  split  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  as.  we  saw  no  flint. 
Several  well-marked  hammerstones  were  found  and  brought  away. 
The  usual  teeth  and  bones  of  mammals,  such  as  cow,  deer,  &c.,  were 
found,  but  time  did  not  permit  our  completing  the  examination  of  the 
island,  nor  were  we  able  to  see,  as  we  hoped  to  do,  a  large  shell 
mound  which  had  been  cut  through  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  k.r.i.a.» 
as  described  in  Oeoloyieal  Magazine  for  1868. 

CUSHTTHKOUGH,  COUNTT  GaLWAT. 

This  place  was  also  examined  by  my  wife  and  myself.  It  is  on 
the  mainland  nearly  opposite  Omey  Island,  and  there  are  many  well- 
marked  sites  which  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  sandy  covering  having 
been  blown  away.  These  sites  are  visible  from  Omey  Island,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  called  them  Fountain  Hill.  They  were,  however, 
described  to  us  as  Cushythrough,  or  Cushythraugh  by  the  people  on 
the  mainland.  We  examined  several  hut  sites  and  found  the  usual 
edible  shells,  sometimes  one  kind,  and  sometimes  another  being  in 
greater  abundance.  We  found  dog  whelk  on  one  or  two  sites  in  the 
broken  condition.  In  some  of  the  sites  hammerstones  and  split 
pebbles  were  scarce,  while  in  other  sites  a  fewfpaces  off  they  were 
plentiful,  and  many  good  examples  of  sharp  edged  pieces  suitable  for 
knives  were  found.  We  found  no  traces  of  flint  or  pottery.  A  piece 
of  rock  from  these  sites  with  sloping  edge,  which  may  have  been  used 
as  a  rude  axe  or  chopper,  is  shown  in  No.  YII.,  fig.  32. 
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Mannin  Bat,  Couhtt  Galway. 

We  Tisited  this  place  while  etaying  at  Clifden  in  August,  1899.  J 
had  given  it  a  hasty  examination  at  Easter,  1896,  hut  was  anxious  to 
see  it  again.  We  found  numerous  and  weU-marked  sites,  hut  as  the 
rock  of  this  district  is  very  coarse  and  weathers,  I  should  think,  quickly, 
we  did  not  find  many  things  that  could  he  looked  on  as  implements  of 
a  characteristic  kind.  Split  pehhles  which  had  prohahly  heen  used  as 
kniyes  and  scrapers  were  plentiful,  and  we  got  a  few  hammerstones. 
We  did  not  find  any  flint  or  pottery.  There  was  one  large  sloping 
space  which  I  found  to  he  48  paces  in  length,  and  36  in  hreadth, 
which  was  strewn  pretty  thickly  with  shells.  At  the  one  end  the 
shells  were  almost  all  hroken  dog  whelk.  These  thinned  out  towards 
the  centre,  where  they  hecame  mixed  with  the  ordinary  edihle  shells, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  space  contained  only  shells  of  the  edihle 
kind.  I  have  not  as  yet  ohtained  any  specimens  of  the  hroken  dog 
whelk  directly  from  the  old  surface,  hut  from  the  numher  of  sites  in 
which  it  has  heen  found,  and  in  many  cases  mixed  with  the  edihle 
species,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  people  who  used  the  one  kind 
must  haye  used  the  other. 

BUNOWEN,  CoUlffTY  GaLWAY. 

We  returned  from  the  sand-hills  on  the  south  side  of  Mannin  Bay 
hy  the  way  we  entered  them,  and  drove  to  the  village  of  Ballycoi^eely, 
and  then  to  sandhills  opposite  Slynehead  Lighthouse.  This  site  is 
known  as  Bunowen,  and  is  the  place  visited  hy  the  exploring  party  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  at  Easter,  1896.  On  that  occasion  I  only 
arrived  on  the  spot  at  dusk  when  the  others  were  ready  to  leave.  On 
our  present  visit  we  saw  many  well-marked  sites  with  ahundance  of 
shells  of  the  edihle  kind  lying  scattered  ahout,  chiefly  limpet,  peri- 
winkle, and  cockle.  We  found  hammerstones  and  chopper-like  im- 
plements with  dressed  circular  edges,  like  those  found  hy  me  at 
Boundstone,  and  figured  in  the  Beport  of  the  Committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Patterson,  Praeger,  Bigger,  and  myself,  which  is  puhlished 
in  the  Academy's  Proeeedings^  3rd  Ser.,  vol.  v.,  p.  433.  We  did  not 
find  any  flint  or  pottery. 

Dogs  Bat,  Ronn)STONE,  County  Galwat. 

I  did  not  again  visit  Dogs  Bay  in  1899,  as  I  had  given  it  a  very 
searching  examination  in  1896.     I  then  ohtained  several  very  interest- 
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ing  objects,  Bome  being  large,  rude  flakes  of  granite,  and  others  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  with  well-marked  bulbs  of  percussion.  Others 
were  undoubtedly  dressed  into  cutting  or  scraping  implements.  I  also 
got  hammerstones,  some  being  smoothed  by  rubbing,  after  haying  in 
the  first  instance  served  for  hammering.  Several  examples  of  the 
objects  found  by  me  are  figured  in  tiie  report  of  the  Ck)mmittee 
mentioned  above. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bigger,  x.b.i.a.,  and  also  in  the  report  re- 
ferred to,  mention  is  made  of  a  heap  of  broken  shells  of  the  dog- whelk. 
The  space  covered  by  these  was  measured  by  me  and  found  to  be^ 
Id  paces  at  one  end  and  8  at  the  other,  by  55  paces  in  length.  Other 
shells  of  edible  kinds  were  found  in  separate  heaps,  or  slightly  mixed 
in  some  places.  Dog- whelk,  as  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  found  in  a 
number  of  sites,  and  it  is  not  yet  decidedly  known  what  use  they  had 
been  put  to. 

CouHTT  Clare. 

In  September,  1898,  Mr.  R.  D.  O'Brien,  of  Limerick,  sent  for  my 
inspection  a  core  of  dark-coloured  stone,  some  flakes  of  similar  material,, 
and  shells  and  broken  bones  from  a  kitchen  midden  in  county  Clare. 
These  were  so  interesting  that  I  advissd  a  further  examination  of  the 
place,  and  in  July,  1899,  a  party  consisting  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Gborge 
Fogerty,  b.k.,  Mr.  William  Fogerty,  m  d.,  and  Mrs.  Fitt,  members  of 
the  Limerick  Field  Club,  the  Misses  Marshall,  of  Ambleside,  Mr.  £.  T. 
England  and  Miss  Helen  England,  of  Manchester,  and  my  three 
daughters  met  at  Lisdoonvama  and  spent  a  week  examining  the  coast 
of  Clare.  The  following  information  is  taken  from  my  daughter's 
report : — 

Spakish  Podtt. 

The  first  place  visited  was  Spanish  Point,  where  remains  of  a  rather 
extensive  settlement  were  found  in  a  stretch  of  sand  hills  close  to  the 
Atlantic  Hotel.  About  ten  hearths  were  found,  and  round  about  them 
numerous  rough  cores  and  flakes  of  blackish  rock,  which  Professor  Cole 
has  kindly  examined  and  determined  to  be  a  fine-grained,  muddy  sand- 
stone, probably  of  Silurian  age.  Shells  of  limpet  and  periwinkle  were 
also  lying  about  in  heaps,  and  close  to  one  of  the  hearths  my  eldest 
daughter  found  a  large  anvil  stone  and  a  hammerstone,  also  a  large 
chopper,  showing  marks  of  use  on  its  edge.  Several  flakes  were 
brought  away,  and  also  some  teeth  and  bones.  These  latter  were  f  oimd 
to  be  cow,  pig,  and  red  deer.     No  flint  or  pottery  was  found. 
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Casrowuose  Ponrr. 

Carrowmore,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  south  of  Spanish  Point,  was 
the  next  place  examined.  This  was  the  place  from  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
had  sent  the  specimens  in  1898.  Some  of  the  old  surface  which  was 
exposed  was  dug  over,  and  flakes,  spalls  of  broken  rock,  hammerstones, 
bones  and  shells  were  obtained  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  hammer- 
stones  were  very  large.  My  daughter  brought  away  two,  which  were 
not  the  largest,  and  they  weigh  6^  lb.  and  If  lb.  respectiyely.  The 
smaller  one  of  these  is  figured  half  size  on  No.  lY.,  fig.  21.  The  flakes 
and  broken  pieces  of  rock  were  of  the  same  fine-grained,  muddy  sand- 
stone as  those  from  Spanish  Point.  One  of  the  flakes  is  figured  in 
No.  IV.,  fig.  20.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  fiakes  had  previously  been 
dislodged  from  the  back  of  this  fiake,  and  that  it  has  a  good  bulb  of 
percussion.  The  sharp  edges  of  such  rude  fiakes  usually  show  hacks 
and  marks  of  use.  Among  the  bones  foxmd  at  this  place  were  those  of 
red  deer,  pig,  horse  and  cow,  also  some  fish  bones,  which  were  found  to 
be  skate.  All  the  bones  were  determined  by  Professor  Newton,  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Some  very  fine  clay,  which  would 
have  been  suitable  for  making  pottery,  was  dug  from  the  black  layer, 
but  no  pottery  or  flint  was  found.  Similar  lumps  of  clay  have  been 
dug  from  the  old  surface  at  Whitepark  Bay,  and  from  the  sites  on  Keel 
Strand,  Achill  Island,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  clay  may  have  been 
carried  to  the  sites  in  these  places  and  pottery  made  there,  though  at 
these  sites  and  those  in  Achill  none  has  yet  been  found. 

Favobb. 

At  Fanore,  near  Black  Head,  some  sites  were  discovered  in  a  small 
stretch  of  sandhills.  Two  very  nice  flint  scrapers  were  found  on  the 
surface,  and  are  shown,  natural  size,  in  figs.  18  and  19,  No.  lY.,  next 
page,  but  more  than  a  dozen  small  fiakes  of  the  same  material  were  dug 
out  of  the  black  layer.  The  party  also  obtained  several  fiakes  and  core- 
like pieces  of  Carboniferous  chert.  Some  of  these  flakes  show  dressing, 
and  must  have  been  used  for  scraping.  Hammerstones  were  also  dug 
out,  and  Dr.  George  Fogerty  found  about  the  quarter  of  a  very  nice 
anvil  stone,  which  had  been  broken  through  the  centre  (see  No.  Y., 
fig.  24,  p.  357).  Several  pieces  of  pottery  similar  to  that  found  so 
abundantly  in  the  sites  in  Antrim,  Down  and  elsewhere,  were  dug  from 
the  black  layer,  and  also  several  lumps  of  clay  like  that  found  at 
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No.  rV.  — Flint  srrnpers,  hammewtone,  &c.,  County  Clare. 
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Carrowmore  Point.  Bones  and  teeth  of  red  deer,  cow  and  pig,  also 
shells  of  limpet,  mnssel  and  periwinkle  were  dng  out  of  the  old  surface. 
In  one  pit  a  flake  of  a  polished  stone  axe  was  found ;  in  another  a 
small  heap  of  broken  dog- whelk,  and  also  several  heaps  of  periwinkle 
and  limpets  unbroken. 

A  hasty  examination  was  made  of  Fisherstreet  in  1899.  Gk>od 
indications  of  a  prehistoric  settlement  were  found  in  teeth  and  bones  of 
animals,  the  usual  shells,  and  some  rude  flakes  of  stone.  In  July, 
1900,  when  the  Koyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  met  at  Lisdoonyama 
«eyeral  Clare  sites  were  re-examined,  and  among  the  rest  Pisherstreet. 
Dr.  D'Evelyn,  of  Ballymena,  discovered  at 
the  foot  of  a  cliff,  a  place  which  had 
evidently  been  the  site  of  a  manufactory  of 
atone  celts.  One  perfect  example  rudely 
made,  many  broken  specimens  with  flakes, 
which  had  evidently  been  struck  off  in  the 
course  of  manufacture,  were  found  by  him, 
while  other  broken  specimens,  flakes,  and 
a  very  good  hammerstone  were  found  by  my 
daughter.  Two  portions  of  what  may  have 
been  the  same  implement,  which  had  got 
broken  in  course  of  manufacture,  were 
found  by  my  daughter.  A  large  piece  is 
wanting  in  i^e  centre,  and  I  show  the  two 
end  pieces  in  the  relation  in  which  I  think 
they  should  stand  to  each  other  in  flg.  22. 
The  half  of  a  celt  found  by  my  daughter, 
showing  cutting  edge,  is  figured,  both  faces 
being  ^own  (see  No.  Y.,  figs.  25  and  25a, 
next  page),  and  the  butt  end  of  a  similar 
specimen  found  by  Dr.  D'Evelyn  is  shown 
in  same  plate  (fig.  23).  He  also  found  the  butt  end  of  another  celt, 
which  is  partly  ground.  The  unbroken  specimen  which  was  found  by 
Dr.  D'Evelyn  is  shown  in  No.  VI.,  p.  357,  fig.  26,  with  section  fig.  26a. 
Some  of  the  flakes  of  manufacture  are  shown  (see  No.  YI.,  figs.  27 
to  30).  Mr.  E.  D.  O'Brien  went  back  to  this  place  in  September,  1900, 
in  company  with  Lord  DunaUy,  and  they  found  two  more  perfect 
celts,  tiiough  rudely  worked.  These  are  now  in  Lord  Dunally's 
coUection. 


Fio.  22. 


No.  V. — Broken-stone  celts  and  anvil  stones,  Fisherstreet,  County  Clare. 
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No.  YI. — Rough-stone  celt  with  Bection,  and  4  stone  flakes,  Fishersti-eet,  Co.  Claro. 
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Balltbukiok,  Couvtt  Ksb&t. 

I  [have  giyen  the  foregoing  account  of  the  work  done  in  county 
Clare,  as  it  carries  the  record  southwardB  in  regular  Bucoession  without 
going  backwards  and  forwards  from  place  to  place.  I  now  resume  the 
account  of  the  exploration  done  by  my  wife  and  myself. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  Bflllybunion  by  an  account  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  for  1893,  toI.  in., 
p.  78.  We  visited  the  HandhillB  there  in  August,  1899,  and  found 
several  well  marked  sites  with  old  surface.  On  digging  over  portions 
of  the  old  surface  we  obtained  broken  bones  and  teeth  of  deer  and  ox ; 
also  abundance  of  shells,  chiefly  of  limpet  and  periwinkle.  On  the 
surface  we  found  many  split  pebbles,  and  one  large  and  thin  knife-like 
flake  of  quartzite  with  marks  of  use  on  the  edge.  It  is  shown  half -size 
with  section  in  flg.  34,  No.  VII.  We  got  eight  weU  marked  hammer- 
stones,  flve  of  which  owing  to  our  being  already  too  heavily  laden,  we 
were  obliged  reluctantly  to  leave  behind  us.  We  found  no  flint  or 
pottery. 

Tralee  and  BRAimoir  Bat,  Countt  Kerry. 

My  wife  and  I  also  examined  the  sandhills  separating  these  two 
bays.  After  a  good  deal  of  fruitless  search  we  found  a  place  near  the 
base  of  the  small  peninsula  where  the  sand  was  greatly  blown  away, 
exposing  a  long  valley  extending  from  the  one  bay  to  the  other,  in 
which  we  found  a  considerable  number  of  hut-sites.  One  small  mound, 
possibly  the  centre  of  abut,  was  about  three  yards  in  diameter,  and  wae 
plentifully  strewn  with  shellb  of  cockle,  periwinkle,  oyster,  and  limpet, 
and  closo  beside  this  mound  there  was  another  of  about  the  same  size. 
On  this  site  I  got  numerous  stones  evidently  intentionally  broken  and 
split  to  obtain  sharp-edged  pieces  for  knives  and  scraping  tools.  A 
third  mound  had  oyster,  limpet,  and  cockle  strewn  on  the  surface,  and 
I  found  on  it  a  large  bone  which  belonged  to  a  cetaceous  animal,  and  had 
apparently  a  sharp  edge  ground  on  it.  Four  other  mounds  undoubtedly 
the  centres  of  huts,  were  examined  from  which  we  obtained  hammer- 
stones,  one  of  which  was  of  white  quartz  rock.  I  also  show  a  small 
boulder  from  which  two  or  three  bold  flakes  have  been  removed,  niftking 
the  remainder  into  a  good  cutting  implement,  with  a  heavy  butt  for 
holding  in  the  hand,  and  a  flne  cutting  edge  at  the  opposite  end  which 
shows  marks  of  use.  Two  views  of  this  implement  are  shown  on 
^"o.  VII.,  fig.  31. 


No.  VII.— Rude-stone  choppers  and  knives,  County. Kerry. 
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The  bones  and  teeth  found  at  this  place  were  submitted  to  Professor 
Newton,  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  he  found  them  to  be 
bear  (one  tooth),  red  deer,  two  cetaceous  bones,  one  of  which  had  been 
aharpened  for  cutting  or  scraping,  also  the  teeth  of  a  small  species  of 
horse. 

The  Bev.  W.  A.  Adams,  of  Antrim,  has  shown  me  soTeral  finds 
which  he  made  in  various  sites  in  counties  Donegal,  Antrim,  and  Down, 
which  he  intends  publishing  an  account  of  at  an  early  date.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  found : — 

Ro9apenna^  county  Donegal. — ^Five  hammerstones  and  small  polished 
Celt,  rechipped  at  butt,  also  three  circular  discs  of  the  kind  found  at 
Horn  Head  and  Balljness  (see  Proceedings,  3  series,  vol.  m.,  No.  4, 
figs.  6  and  7). 

Lettermaeward^  county  Donegal, — A  flint  scraper,  a  flake  of 
crystalline  rock  dressed  like  a  scraper,  half  of  hammer  and  anvil  stone 
combined,  frontal  bone  of  a  human  skull,  and  further  along  on  same 
range  of  sandhills  several  pieces  of  pottery  and  fragments  of  iron. 

InUhfreCj  county  Donegal. — A  bronze  needle,  a  paddle  supposed  of 
whalebone,  several  pieces  of  pottery,  and  the  lower  half  of  a  quern. 
He  got  from  a  person  living  on  the  island  a  whetstone  of  black  colour, 
with  small  hole  in  one  end. 

Cantlegoland^  county  Donegal. — A  piece  of  pottery  and  upper  half  of 
a  mill  stone. 

His  other  finds  at  Rutland  Island,  Maghery,  and  Loughros  More, 
county  Donegal,  and  Dundrum,  county  Down,  are  enumerated  at  the 
end  of  my  reports  on  those  sites.  Those  at  Whitepark  Bay  are  of  a 
very  interesting  kind,  and  I  refer  to  them  under  the  heading  of  ''  Finds 
of  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages." 

Small  Borehs,  Enivbs,  akd  Scrapebs. 

I  have  already  described  the  find  of  small  borers  from  Grangemore, 
but  as  minute  implements  of  fiint  are  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  Antiquaries  at  present  I  shall  deal  with  the  subject  more  fully. 
Besides  the  borers  from  Grangemore  I  have  in  my  collection  a  number 
of  very  small  implements  from  various  parts  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
some  of  which  are  borers,  some  scrapers,  and  others  may  have  been  used 
as  knives.  Similar  small  tools  have  been  found  in  other  countries,  for 
example,  m  England,  France,  Egypt,  and  India.  Some  years  ago  Rev. 
Canon  Green  well,  f.k.s.,  sent  me  a  few  very  smaU  borerlike  objects  of 
fiint  to  see  if  anything  like  them  was  found  in  Ireland,  and  again  about 
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a  year  ago  he  wrote  making  a  similar  inquiry.  Tlirough  liis  means  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Rev.  Reginald  A.  Gatty,  with  whom  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  small  flint 
implements.  Mr.  Gatty  has  found  thousands  of  small  flint  tools  in  South 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  has  contributed  a  most  instructive 
X>aper  on  the  subject  of  "  Pigmy  Flint  Implements,"  to  the  "Reliquary 
and  Illustrated  Archaeologist "  for  January,  1 900.*  He  gives  a  history  of 
the  discovery  of  these  minute  objects,  and  illustrates  his  paper  very 
fully  by  figures  carefully  drawn  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith. 

Mr.  Gatty  says  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  these  small 
tools  by  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Colley  March,  of  Rochdale,  on  the 
«arly  Neolithic  floor  of  East  Lancashire.  In  this  paper,  he  says,  '*Dr. 
Colley  March  describes  the  discovery  of  numerous  small  crescents  of 
flint,  the  secondary  flakirg  on  which  was  so  fine  as  to  need  a  magnifying 
glass.  He  designates  them  as  borers  and  gravers,  having  a  fine  point 
for  boring  holes  perhaps  in  needles,  and  some  with  a  broader  end  for 
graving  purposes.  Associated  with  them  were  hammers,  scrapers, 
flakere,  knives,  spear-heads,  and  arrow-tips,  rudely  made  and  entirely 
destitute  of  polish."  He  also  mentions  Mr.  Abbott  as  having  found 
crescent  knives  and  other  pigmy  tools  with  them  in  the  Kitchen 
Middens  on  the  Hastings  coast,  and  that  Dr.  Allen  Sturge  had  procured 
«ome  very  small  implements  at  MildenhaU,  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  the 
latter  are  not  quite  so  small  in  size  as  some  of  the  others  mentioned.  He 
quotes  from  a  pamphlet  by  M.  de  Pierpoint,  giving  descriptions  and 
figures  of  small  sized  implements  having  the  shape  of  crescent,  triangle, 
trapeze,  &c.,  from  the  Neolithic  open  air  station  in  the  province  of  Namur, 
in  Belgium,  but  M.  de  Fierpont  has  not  found  any  of  the  larger  Neolithic 
implements  associated  with  them.  He  further  gives  a  description  of 
the  finds  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Garlyle  in  the  rock  shelters  and  caves  of  the 
Yindhya  hills  in  India.  The  implements  found  here  are  small,  and  of 
crescent,  triangular,  scaline,  and  rhomboidal  forms,  and  he  says  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  British  from  the  Indian  specimens. 
Thia  I  can  confirm  as  regards  the  specimens  which  Mr.  Gatty  has 
tabmitted  to  me. 

M.de  Morgan,  in  "Recherches  surles  Origines  de  TEgypt,"  1896, 
pp.  129-131,  and  also  in  the  volume  for  1897  on  the  same  subject,  pp. 
84, 85,  figures  and  describes  a  few  small  crescent  shaped  flint  objects  from 
Hflouan,  in  Egypt,  like  some  of  those  referred  to,  though  slightly 

*  Mr.  Gatty  has  contributed  a  second  paper  on  the  same  subject  to  Soc.  Antiq. 
Soot  not  yet  published. 
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larger,  being  about  1  i  inches  in  length.  In  order  to  show  how  snch 
crescent  shaped  flints  may  have  been  used  as  arrows  he  figures  one  tied 
with  its  dressed  and  convex  side  to  a  shaft,  so  that  one  of  the  points 
forms  the  point  of  the  arrow  and  the  other  projects  from  the  side  as  a 
barb.  I  show  in  flg.  47,  No.  YIII.,  a  small  implement  from  Helouan 
similar  in  kind  and  size  to  those  figured  by  M.  de  Morgan  which,  while 
it  would  make  a  very  good  knife,  would,  owing  to  the  rather  thick  butt 
and  also  curved  point,  make  an  indifferent  anx)wpoint  and  barb.  I  also 
show  in  fig.  52  a  figure  of  a  flake  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  but  without 
dressing,  from  Morahna  Fah4r,  India,  li.  Oabriel  de  Mortillet  figures 
a  number  of  small  implements  in  Formation  de  la  Nation  Fran^aise, 
p.  250.  They  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fere-en-Tardenois 
( Aisne),  and  are  of  Neolithic  age.  He  figures  nine  examples,  of  which 
four  correspond  very  closely  to  figs.  35,  42,  and  44  in  No.  VIII.  The 
remainder  are  in  the  form  of  triangles,  except  that  two  of  them  have 
concave  bases.  He  figures  on  page  251  a  small  implement  similar  to 
fig.  44  on  No.  VIII.,  only  quite  perfect  at  both  ends.  This  is  of 
Magdalenian  age.  In  V Anthropologie  for  Novembre-Decembre  1899, 
p.  671,  there  is  a  paper  by  M.  Henri  Quilgars  on  Z^indtutrie  dee  Silex 
a  contours  Oeometriques  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Guerande  (Loire 
Inferieure).  These  are  not  quite  so  regular  in  form  as  those  figured 
by  me  from  Mr.  Gatty's  collection,  and  some  of  the  specimens  show  a 
concavity  on  the  sides  apparently  worked.  The  author  is  inclined  to 
consider  some  of  them  of  Gallo-Roman  age. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Gatty,  I  show  figures  of  six  spedmens  from 
his  collection,  three  English,  see  figs.  35,  36,  37,  No.  VIII.,  and  three 
Indian,  for  comparison  see  figs.  41,  42  and  43,  No.  VIII.  The 
four  examples  shown  in  figs.  38,  39,  40,  44,  are  of  specimens 
which  he  presented  to  me,  and  figs.  45  and  46  are  Irish  examples  from 
my  own  collection.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  how  great  a  resem- 
blance the  Indian  specimens  have  to  the  English,  fig.  35  of  the  one  and 
42  of  the  other  being  particularly  alike.  The  English  example  shown 
in  fig.  44  is  also  very  similar  to  fig.  45  found  in  Ireland — the  straight, 
almost  perpendicular  dressing  across  the  back,  and  the  sharp  cutting 
edge  on  the  opposite  side  being  almost  identical,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
sections  given  below  the  figures.  Implements  like  these  with  sharp 
edge  on  one  side  I  should  say  were  minute  knives,  and  those  having 
both  sides  dressed,  like  figs.  35,  36,  37,  etc.,  were  probably  borers,  but 
either  of  these  kinds  may  also  have  been  used  in  scraping. 

I  show  on  No.  VIII.,  figs.  48,  49,  50,  51,  four  small  scrapers  from 
Bundoran,  county  Donegpal.     One  of  these,  fig.  51,  is  of  flint,  the  other 
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three  are  of  black  carbonif  erouB  chert.  These  and  other  small  scrapen 
from  TarioQB  sites  were  found  associated  with  larger  flint  implements. 
It  will  be  observed  that  some  other  explorers  have  had  similar  expe- 
rience in  finding  large  and  small  implements  together.  I  belieye  that 
the  small  tools  of  all  kinds  which  I  have  described  must  haye  been 
implements  of  the  Neolithic  people,  but  until  a  comparatiTelj  late 
period  thej  were  neglected  and  oyerlooked.  They  extend  back  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  haye 
continued  later  than  Neolithic  times  I  show  at  No.  YIII.,  fig.  62,  two 
yiews  of  a  small  flake  from  Portstewart,  one  of  many  small  flakes  found 
there,  and  at  Grangemore,  which  I  should  say  were  purposely  produced 
for  making  into  small  borers. 

I  have  an  idea  that  some  of  the  geometrical  forms  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  endeayour  to  restore  a  point  to  a  long  flne  implement 
when  broken.  Suppose  a  longish  knife  or  borer  of  the  outline  shown  in 
fig.  53  or  54,  got  broken  at  the  point,  the  easiest  way  to  form  a  new 
point  would  be  by  dressing  it  in  a  sloped  manner  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  say  along  the  line  a  b.  We  would  then  haye  a  figure  similar  to 
those  shown  in  35  and  42.  If  both  points  got  broken  it  might  be 
mended  along  the  lines  c  d  and  ^  /  of  fig.  54.  A  little  yariation  of 
these  lines  would  giye  the  different  three  and  four  sided  figures  some- 
times seen  among  these  small  implements.  The  line  of  mending  may 
take  the  form  of  a  curve  instead  of  a  straight  line,  thus  forming 
crescents. 

I  understand  that  some  antiquaries  hold  tiie  opinion  that  the  small 
implements  of  various  kinds  have  been  produced  and  used  by  a  race  of 
dwar&,  and  in  a  newspaper  cutting,  which  was  sent  me  a  short  time 
ago,  a  theory  was  suggested  by  another  gentleman  that  they  wer«  used 
like  coins  as  a  medium  of  barter. 

ThS  MANTTFACTUliB  OV  IxPLSMlCNTS. 

The  finding  of  chipped  and  broken  stone  axes  at  Fisherstreet, 
county  Clare,  and  also  of  rude  partially  manufactured  implements  at 
Dundrum,  county  Down,  suggests  a  comparison  of  the  mode  of  manu- 
facturing stone  implements  in  Ireland  with  that  followed  in  other 
countries. 

The  places  mentioned  above  are  not  the  only  sites  which  have 
supplied  instruction  on  this  subject.  There  are  several  other  places  in 
Antrim,  not  referred  to  in  this  report,  which  have  also  yielded  chipped 
axes,  broken  specimens,  failures,  and  hammernstones,  all  in  association 
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-frith  flakes  gtrack  off  in  the  oonrse  of  xnanufaotuie.  Such  places, 
together  with  the  examples  of  flint  and  stone-working  to  he  seen  in 
the  yarions  sandhill  sites,  give  a  very  fair  insight  into  the  methods  of 
mannfacturing  implements  during  the  Stone  Age  in  Ireland. 

In  order  to  manufacture  an  axe,  a  boulder  of  flint,  or  hard  rock 

appears  to  have  been  selected  and  worked  by  striking  off  flakes  from 

eitiier  side  till  it  assumed  the  shape  of  an  axe,  broad  at  the  base  or 

catting  edge  and  pointed  at  the  butt.    In  the  yallej  of  the  Bann  and  in 

•county  Clare  rocks  of  fine  hard  quality  appear  in  the  form  of  thin  flags, 

which  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  axes,  as  they  only  require 

to  be  split  and  hammered  into  shape  and  dressed  along  the  edges,  the 

H^entnd  portions  of  the  two  principal  faces  generally  remaining  in  their 

natural  state.    When  an  axe  was  fully  chipped  by  the  hammerstones 

it  was  ground,  not  backwards  and  forwards  lengthwise  as  in  other 

countries,  but  across,  diagonally,  and  every  way,  so  as  to  give  it  the 

necessary  smoothing  down.    We  And  many  axes  merely  ground  and 

not  polished  on  which  the  irregular  nature  of  the  grinding  is  easily 

seen.    In  some  other  countries  fixed  grindstones  have  been  used  and 

there  the  grinding  may  haye  been  performed   by  a  backward  and 

forward  moyement  in  one  groove,  but  this  plan  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  followed  in  Ireland.     The  polishing  after  grinding  seemed  to  have 

been  effected  by  whetstones,  of  which    I    have  figured    examples. 

See  Journal  R.H.A.A.I.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  iii.,  figs.  49  and  50,  p.  156. 

Besides  axes,  some  of  our  larger  spear-headB  must  have  been  made 
from  boulders  or  very  large  spalls,  but  many  good  sized  spear  heads,  and 
all  our  smaller  implements,  scrapers,  knives,  arrow  heads,  borers,  etc., 
have  been  made  from  flakes,  in  most  cases  produced  for  the  purpose. 
We  find  such  implements  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  partly  made, 
nearly  finished,  and  also  completed,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  can 
trace  the  original  flake  by  the  bulb  of  percussion  or  some  undressed 
portion  of  the  flake. 

In  other  countries  the  plan  employed  in  manufacturing  implements, 
while  appearing  to  have  agreed  in  many  ways  with  that  found  to  have 
been  in  use  in  Ireland,  yet  varied  considerably  from  it.  Mr.  William 
Henry  Holmes  gives  a  very  full  and  instructive  monograph  in  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington, 
published  in  1897,  "  On  the  Stone  Implements  of  the  Potomac-Chesa- 
peake Tide  Water,  Province  of  America."  Good  raw  material  for 
making  the  implements  in  question  was  found  in  the  state  of  rounded 
boulders  in  gravelly  deposits  in  and  around  the  City  of  Washington ; 
but,   in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  boulders  of  the  best 
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quality,  the  people  of  the  Stone  Age  in  America  were  obliged  to  make 
excayations  into  these  deposits.  The  boulders  were  chipped  up  into 
long  thin  blades  on  the  spot;  but  such  blades  were  not  in  reality 
finished  articles,  but  merely  brought  to  this  stage  that  they  might  be 
more  easily  carried  away  than  the  boulders  themselves  to  other  sites 
where  they  could  be  manufactured  into  spear-heads  and  arrow-points. 
Among  the  refuse  stuff  left  by  the  ancient  Americans  in  the  course  of 
their  excayations  and  manufacture,  are  boulders  with  one  or  two  flakes 
remoYod,  and  rejected  because  found  to  be  unsuitable,  blades  showing 
too  great  a  hump  on  one  side  (turtlebacks),  or  otherwise  not  working 
true,  and  blades  broken  when  nearing  the  finishing  point,  &c.  From 
these  partially- wrought  and  broken  specimens,  Mr.  Holmes  has  given 
restorations,  showing  all  the  stages  in  the  work,  from  the  water-worn 
pebble  or  boulder  up  to  the  blade,  and  from  that  to  the  most  finely 
barbed  and  tanged  arrow-head.  Flakes  have  been  found  in  abundance, 
but  no  examples  are  figured.  They  are  all  the  refuse  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  implements,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  there  has  been  a  produc- 
tion of  flakes,  as  in  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of  the  flakes  themselves ;  nor 
has  it  been  observed  whether  any  of  the  refuse  flakes  were  used  for 
cutting  or  scraping  purposes. 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  these  American  implements  has  a 
likeness  to  that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  production  of  our  Irish 
stone  celts ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  when  the  Stone  Age 
folk  of  the  Washington  region  got  to  a  stage  in  the  manufacture 
somewhat  corresponding  to  our  chipped  celts  they  went  further,  and 
made  such  objects  into  spear  and  arrow-heads.  This  manufacture  of 
arrow-points  from  leaf -blades,  and  each  arrow-point  being  as  a  rule  the 
product  of  one  boulder,  is  a  thing  that  is  new  to  us,  and  different  to 
the  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  Ireland.  I  believe  that  the 
method  employed  by  the  Americans  of  the  Washington  region,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Holmes,  cannot  have  been  universal  in  North 
America;  as  Mr.  Gerard Fouke,  in  his  paper  on  "  Stone  Art,"  in  the 
Thirteenth  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  173  and  174, 
shows  that  scrapers  were  made  from  flakes,  and  that  arrow-heads 
made  from  flakes  were  frequently  found.  He  figures  an  example  of 
a  spear-head  formed  by  dressing  a  flake  round  the  edges,  and  states 
that  implements  similarly  formed  were  found  in  "  Central  Ohio,  North- 
eastern Arkansas,  Coosa  Valley,  Alabama,  Eastern  Tennessee,  and 
Western  North  Carolina."  I  have  a  few  American  arrow-heads  in  my 
own  collection,  and  there  are  some  amoug  them  which  were  un- 
doubtedly made  from  flakes ;  and  I  have  a  very  good  scraper,  with 
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hnlb  of  percussion  and  plain  face  on  one  side  and  dressed  to  a  bevelled 
edge  on  the  other. 

There  is  another  paper  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  as  it  also  treats  of 
the  manufacture  of  implements.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Forbes, 
LL.!).,  Director  of  the  Mayer  Museum,  Liverpool,  and  deals  with 
a  large  collection  of  over  2000  flint  implements  found  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Seton-Earr  in  Egypt,  and  acquired  by  that  Museum.  After  supplying 
their  own  wants,  the  Museum  authorities  were  able  to  sell  or  exchange 
several  sets  of  implements,  of  which  I  obtained  one  in  exchange  for 
other  objects.  I  have  thus  a  selection  of  the  implements  themselves, 
in  addition  to  Dr.  Forbes'  well-produced  illustrations  to  aid  me  in 
studying  them.  The  collection  consists  of  axes  of  the  Neolithic  kind, 
roughly  chipped  into  shape,  also  knives,  bracelets,  flakes,  cores,  &c. 
Many  of  the  implements  are  formed  out  of  a  thin  plate-like  kind 
of  flint,  which,  from  their  thinness,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have 
broken  in  course  of  manufacture,  show  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
objects  found  at  Fisherstreet,  county  Clare. 

The  Egyptian  implements  all  seem  to  have  been  the  products  of 
manufactories,  as  many  objects  are  only  partially  made,  and  others 
were  broken  while  being  shaped,  as  in  the  workshop-sites  at  Washing- 
ton, and  as  has  also  happened  at  Fisherstreet.  Some  flakes  and 
cores  accompany  each  set  of  implements ;  but  the  flakes  are  all  of  the 
kind  produced  for  the  sake  of  the  flake  alone.  There  must  have  been 
flakes  of  manufacture  lying  about,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
collected.  Dr.  Forbes  assigns  these  Egyptian  implements  to  the  Xllth 
Dynasty,  or  about  4500  years  ago. .  His  reason  for  this  conclusion 
seems  to  be  the  likeness  of  the  implements  of  the  Seton-Earr  And  to 
other  flint  instrxmients  found  at  Eahun  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 
There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  axe  found  at  Eahun  having  a  groove 
near  the  butt  which  I  do  not  observe  in  some  three  of  the  sets  above- 
mentioned  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  nor  is  it  figured  in  Dr. 
Forbes'  Bulletin.  But  even  though  this  type  of  implement  was  found  in 
both  collections,  we  must  consider  the  long  time  that  some  kinds  of 
implements  survive  unchanged,  or  very  little  changed  in  form,  and 
feel  convinced  that  a  partial  likeness  among  implements  found  at 
different  places  cannot  be  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  of  the 
same  age. 

Flaxes. 

Flakes  have  been  treated  as  of  small  account  by  collectors  of 
antiquities.  The  fact  of  their  being  found  in  any  particular  place 
might  be  looked  on  as  evidence  of  its  occupation  by  man  in  the  Stone 
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Age,  or  Gonsidermg  that  where  flakes  are  lying  about  better  things  may 
be  looked  for,  a  little  interest  in  searching  for  implements  might  be 
taken,  but  very  few  collected  the  flakes  themselves.  All  the  while 
when  they  are  collected  and  studied  they  yield  a  considerable  amount  of 
instruction.  Sir  John  Evans  gives  a  very  full  account  of  flakes  and 
their  mode  of  production.  He  compares  the  flake  produced  for  various 
purposes  with  those  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  celts  or  hatchets. 
In  the  former  case  the  flakes  are  everything,  and  the  resulting  core  or 
nucleus  mere  refuse.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  just  the  reverse,  the 
flakes  are  the  refuse,  and  the  resulting  block  is  the  main  object  sought 
for  (''Stone  Implements,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  81).  He  dassifles  flakes  into — 
( 1 )  external,  or  those  which  have  been  struck  off  from  an  outer  surface 
of  a  nodule  of  flint;  (2)  lidged,  or  those  presenting  a  triangular  section; 
(3)  flat  where  the  external  face  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  internal ; 
and  (4)  polygonal  where  the  external  face  consists  of  many  facets. 

If  we  examine  carefully  a  series  of  flakes  that  have  been  struck  off 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  stone  celt  we  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
constant  occurrence  of  particular  forms.  The  majority  will  be  found 
to  be  short,  broad  flakes  with  a  wing,  sometimes  of  considerable  length, 
to  one  side,  and  occasionally  to  each  side  of  the  bulb  of  percussion. 
Such  flakes  might  properly  be  classed  as  winged  flakes.  If  you  com- 
pare the  flakes  figured  on  No.  YI.,  figs.  27,  28,  29,  30,  from  Fisher- 
street,  which  are  waste  flakes,  produced  in  the  manu&cture  of  stone 
celts,  and  also  those  on  No.  IX.  from  other  sites  I  have  referred  to,  it 
will  be  seen  how  large  a  proportion  of  them  resemble  the  Mousterien 
radairB  and  painUa  of  French  Antiquaries.  I  believe  that  the  waste 
flakes  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  large  implements  by  FalsBolithic 
man  in  France  and  the  south  of  England  would  be  found  too  good  to 
waste,  and  they  were  therefore  used  for  cutting,  scraping,  etc.  When 
dressed  along  the  edges  the  original  form  of  the  flakes  could  not  have 
been  much  altered,  as  might  be  judged  from  the  close  resemblance  in 
outline  of  racloirs  and  pointes  to  tiie  undressed  flakes  from  county  Clare 
lefenred  to  above,  and  some  of  the  other  flakes  resulting  from  the 
manufacture  of  celts  in  No.  IX.  The  custom  of  using  those  waste 
flakes  continued  into  Neolithic  times  in  Ireland,  as  we  find  many 
of  them  which  have  been  manufactured  into  scraping  and  pointed 
implements  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  referred  to  of  Palaeolithic 
Age. 

Again  at  Whitepark,  which  I  take  as  a  typical  station,  we  find 
flakes  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  the  flake  itself.  I  have  elsewhere 
stated  that  the  flakes  which  were  lying  about  as  waste  material  at  this 
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station  numbered  about  twelve  for  every  manufactured  article/  but 
when  studying  these  closely  on  the  spot  I  found  that  they  must  almost 
all  have  been  rejected  as  failures.  I  was  able  to  collect  a  small  number 
of  good  flakes,  such  as  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  workman 
to  produce,  and  comparing  these  flakes  with  the  scrapers  found  in  such 
abundance  in  this  place  I  observed  that  they  had  curves  round  the  end 
opposite  the  bulb  of  percussion  similar  to  those  on  the  scrapers  them- 
selves, also  that  they  could  be  classed  like  the  scrapers  into  those 
having  curves  which  were  circular,  elliptical,  oblique,  etc.  Those 
curves  in  the  flakes  were  produced  owing  to  the  core  from  which  they 
were  derived,  being,  in  the  first  instance,  a  rounded  water-worn 
pebble  or  small  boulder  of  flint.  We  can  observe  the  method  of  manu- 
facture that  was  followed.  One  of  the  small  boulders  was  first  split 
across,  and  then  from  its  broken  surface  a  series  of  flakes  were  struck 
off,  the  first  one  being  an  entirely  outside  flake  like  fig.  74,  No.  X. ; 
then  each  of  the  other  flakes  of  the  flrst  row  would  have  its  back,  part 
outside  and  part  fractured  face,  like  figs.  69  and  76  in  No.  X.  All 
the  first  row  of  flakes  would  carry  off  enough  of  the  rounded  part  of 
the  cores  to  give  some  kind  of  curve  to  the  end  opposite  the  bulb,  as  figs. 
69  and  71  circular;  73,  74,  and  75  oblique;  72  eliptical,  etc.  The 
second  row  of  fiakes  would  terminate  a  little  lower  down  than  the  first 
row,  and  carry  away  a  small  margin  of  the  original  crust  of  the  core. 
This  small  piece  of  original  crust  in  either  the  first  or  second  row  of 
fiakes  gives  a  bevelled  edge  at  once,  and  we  find  many  instances  of 
flakes  of  this  kind  being  changed  into  scrapers  by  the  slightest  amount 
of  dressing,  half  the  original  crust  perhaps  remaining,  which  lets  us  see 
plainly  how  the  thing  was  done.  Very  good  examples  of  this  are  seen 
in  figs,  69  and  70,  No.  X.,  as  in  fig.  69  you  have  two  views  of  a  flake 
which  has  not  been  touched  by  dressing,  while  in  fig.  70  you  have  one 
almost  similar  in  shape,  with  a  very  slight  amount  of  chipping  round 
the  margin,  thus  forming  it  into  a  scraper.  The  chipping  is  so  slight 
that  only  part  of  the  old  crust  has  been  removed.  Figs.  77  and  78  are 
two  small  scraper  flakes  which  fit  on  each  other.  Two  views  are 
shown  of  fig.  77. 

The  producers  of  flakes  at  Whitepark  Bay  appear  to  have  set  to 
work  with  the  intention  of  manufacturing  flakes  suitable  for  scrapers. 
They  were  often  successful  in  their  work,  but  they  had  many  failures. 
These  failures  were  not  all  allowed  to  go  to  loss,  for  if  any  waste  piece 
had  a  straight  sharp  edge  it  was  almost  certain  to  have  been  used  in 
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No.  X. — Flakes  produced  for  making  scrapers,  Whitepark  Bay,  county  Antrim. 
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scraping  or  catting,  as  the  marks  of  such  nse  are  frequently 
apparent. 

There  was  also  a  spedallj  made  flake  for  our  Irish  hollow  scraperB. 
These  were  short,  thin,  and  flat  flakes,  haying  the  back  and  front  faces 
parallel.  They  axe  fonnd  in  the  sandhills,  but  finds  of  these  flakes, 
some  nnworked,  others  partially  or  entirely  made  into  hollow  scrapers, 
have  tamed  ap.  One  sach  flnd  occoned  in  a  peat  bog  called  Black  Top, 
near  Slemish,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  while  a  workman  was  catting 
taxf  in  the  sammer  of  1898.  There  were  forty-three  pieces,  of  which 
nine  were  manafactared  hollow  scrapers,  eleyen  good-sized  flakes  sait- 
able  for  making  into  hollow  scrapers,  of  which  fonr  are  shown  in  the 
top  row  of  No.  XI.  There  were  also  ten  flakes  of  the  right  sort,  bat 
small,  which  I  consider  woold  have  been  looked  on  as  waste  material, 
and  there  were  ten  flakes  which,  from  their  shape,  I  consider  wonld 
haye  been  onsoitable  for  hollow  scrapers.  Therb  were,  besides,  three 
ordinary  scrapers.  Another  flnd  of  similar  flakes  to  those  figured  on 
first  row  of  No.  XI.,  all  good  and  snitable  for  making  into  hollow 
scrapers,  was  got  under  a  stone  in  bog  in  the  townland  of  Moylarg, 
county  Antrim,  in  September,  1898.  In  this  find  there  were  eleyen 
flakes,  a  common  scraper,  and  a  long,  narrow  fabricator,  which  had 
been  chipped  into  shape.  I  suspect  there  may  haye  been  some  manu- 
factured hollow  scrapers  in  the  flnd,  which  were  sold  separately. 
Although  no  finds  of  hollow  scraper  flakes  haye  been  obtained  from  the 
sandhills,  yet  the  manufactured  implements  haye  been  found  in  com- 
paratiye  abundance,  and  those  separate  finds  of  flakes  giye  us  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  production  of  this  class  of  implement.  I 
show  in  the  second  row  of  No.  XI.  four  hollow  scrapers  to  enable  anyone 
to  compare  the  simple  flake  with  the  manufactured  implement.  Fig. 
83  is  a  hollow  scraper  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Slemish, 
fig.  84  from  Portstewart,  county  Derry,  fig.  85  from  Bundoran,  county 
Donegal,  and  fig.  86  from  Dundrum,  county  Down.  Such  finds  as  I 
haye  mentioned  show  eyident  intention  on  the  part  of  the  makers  to 
produce  flakes  suitable  for  manufacturing  into  hollow  scrapers,  and  we 
haye  thus,  in  connexion  with  our  sandhill  finds,  three  well-marked 
kinds  of  fiakes — ^winged  flakes,  scraper  flakes,  and  hollow  scraper 
flakes. 

There  are  other  well  marked  kinds  of  flakes  in  connexion  with  our 
Irish  Stone  Age,  which  though  not  abundant  in  the  sand-hills  are  still 
represented  there,  while  they  are  yery  plentiful  in  inland  sites.  The 
first  kind  I  shall  describe  are  pointed  fiakes.  I  show  a  series  of  these 
in  No.  XII.   They  are  found  abundantiy  in  the  Bann  district,  and  some 
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No.  XII. — Pointed  flint  flakoM.     Vuiious  sites. 
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have  a  tang  worked  at  the  base  to  aid  in  fixing  to  a  shaft  or  handle, 
see  fig.  104,  No.  XII.  Sometimes  the  point  has  also  received  a  slight 
dressing,  mostly  on  one  side,  possibly  in  order  to  equalise  the  sides. 
That  a  maker  of  fiakes  could  set  to  work  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ducing pointed  fiakes  is,  I  think,  highly  probable,  as  I  recently  obtained 
a  find  of  thirty-four  pointed  fiakes  all  found  lying  in  one  lump  in  the 
making  of  a  drain  near  Dervock,  county  Antrim.  Although  these 
fiakes  were  all  apparently  made  of  one  kind  of  flint,  yet  I  was  unable 
to  replace  any  of  them,  which  would  lead  me  to  suspect  that  the 
workman  had  many  failures,  and  only  hid  away  the  kind  he  wanted. 
No.  XII.,  figs.  95  to  104,  show  examples  of  pointed  flakes.  Pigs.  95 
to  97,  or  the  top  row  in  No.  XII.,  are  a  selection  from  the  find  of  thirty- 
four  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  fig.  101  is  one  of  another  small  find 
of  six  pointed  fiakes  found  together  near  Kells,  county  Antrim.  Tho 
others  are  nearly  all  from  the  valley  of  the  Bann,  where,  as  I  havo 
mentioned,  pointed  fiakes  are  found  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
would  be  suitable  for  either  spear-points  or  as  knives  and  daggers. 
Flakes  of  the  Australian  natives,  having  handles  formed  of  gum,  have 
a  great  likeness  to  our  Irish  pointed  fiakes,  while  those  from  the 
Admiralty  Islands,  mounted  as  spear-points,  have  also  a  close 
resemblance. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fiake  which  I  consider  was  equally  the 
result  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  This  is  a  kind  that  is, 
as  a  rule,  long  and  thin  with  sharp  edges,  and  though  the  pointed  fiake 
may  have  been  used  as  a  knife  as  well  as  a  spear-point  or  dagger,  this 
was  specially  suited  for  knives  or  saws.  Such  fiakes  may  have  only 
one  ridge  down  the  back  or  they  may  have  two  or  more  ridges,  but  no 
matter  whether  they  were  triangular,  fiat,  polygonal  or  outside  fiakes^ 
all  were  evidently  intended  for  the  same  purpose.  They  were  probably 
used  first  without  any  trimming  of  the  edges,  as  in  the  four  examples 
shown  in  figs.  87  to  90,  in  No.  XI.,  part  of  a  find  of  67  such  fiakes 
found  near  Portglenone,  county  Antrim.  Eventually  the  marks  of 
use  begin  to  show  on  the  edges,  as  in  fig.  91,  then  there  is  a  partial 
trimming  of  the  edge,  as  in  fig.  92,  then  both  edges  are  trimmed,  as  in 
fig.  93,  which  it  will  be  seen  was  an  outside  flake,  with  part  of  the 
outside  crust  showing  up  the  centre  of  the  implement.  The  most 
highly  finished  stage  is  shown  in  fig.  94  of  No.  XI.,  where  the  fiake  is 
carefully  chipped  over  the  entire  back,  which  now  shows  an  even  curve, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  section,  while  the  under  side  of  the  flake  still 
remains  in  a  plain  or  imdressed  state.  We  find  shorter  knife-flakes, 
which,  when  manufactured  into  tools,  have  one  of  the  edges  of  the  flake 
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tTiminod  off,  and  in  this  condition  forms  the  baek  of  the  knife.  The 
other  flake  edge  is  used  as  the  cutting  part,  and  a  short  tang  is  worked 
for  insertion  into  a  handle.  The  Naiin  flakes  were  mostly  of  this  kind, 
and  oyer  twenty  beautifully  made  small  knives  were  found  at  the  sites 
near  this  place.    See  figs.  10  to  13,  No.  III.,  p.  344. 

Again,  we  have  very  small  flakes,  whose  only  character  as  a  separate 
class  would  be  their  smallness.  Such  flakes  must  have  been  carefully 
struck  from  the  minute  cores  we  so  frequently  find.  I  figure  a  speci- 
men, one  of  many  found  at  Portstewart,  county  Derry.  See  fig.  62, 
No.  VIII.,  p.  363. 

We  have  thus  a  number  of  well  marked  kinds  of  flakes — winged 
flakes,  scraper  flakes,  hollow  scraper  flakes,  pointed  flakes,  and  kni& 
flakes.  The  first  kind  were  the  refuse  produced  in  manufacturing  our 
larger  implements,  but  found  to  be  useful  for  chopping,  scraping  or 
cutting,  and  therefore  were  utilized.  All  the  others  were  produced 
specially  as  flakes,  and  I  believe  that  each  kind  was  the  product  of 
design  on  the  part  of  the  makers.  The  divisions  I  have  outlined  may 
not  be  full  enough  to  include  all  kinds,  but  some  such  classification  as 
I  have  mentioned  seems  to  me  the  only  natural  way  to  arrange  these 
much-neglected  but  interesting  objects.  Other  class  names,  different 
from  those  adopted  by  me,  may  be  given.  Some  of  those  I  have  used 
may  have  been  applied  before,  and  are  often  applied  to  the  objects  in 
spoken  language.  The  names  are  nothing.  It  is  the  evident  design 
that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  workman  to  produce  such  kinds  of  fiakes 
as  he  required,  and  his  ability  to  do  so,  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
4raw  attention  to. 

Abbow-hsads. 

Although  arrow-heads  from  the  sand-hills  ore  few,  as  compared 
with  scrapers,  yet  a  good  number  has  been  collected  from  various  sites. 
Prom  Whitepark  Bay  a  series  of  very  coarse  objects  has  been  found 
which  may  be  called  arrow-heads.  Perhaps  they  may  be  only  partially 
made,  but,  I  believe,  they  would  be  effective  enough  in  their  present 
form,  and  as  scarcely  anything  better  of  this  kind  has  turned  up  there,  I 
think  we  must  look  on  them  as  completed  implements.  Two  of  these 
coarse  arrow-heads  are  shown  in  figs.  105, 106,  No.  XIII.  Two  othen 
of  the  same  class  are  shown  in  the  first  report,  figs.  4  and  7,  No.  XII., 
and  two  more  in  the  second  report,  figs.  11  and  12,  No.  XXIII.,  all 
from  Whitepark  Bay.  I  show  in  fig.  108  a  partly  made  arrow-head 
from  Portstewart.   It  is  only  chipped  round  the  edges  on  the  face  shown. 
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On  the  under  side  there  is  only  a  very  small  piece  dressed  near  the 
point.  The  stem  and  barhe  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  formed, 
and  all  the  undressed  parts  show  the  original  faces  of  the  flake  from 
which  the  implement  was  formed.  We  might,  therefore,  look  on  this 
specimen  as  an  arrow-head  in  process  of  development,  and  I  drew 
attention  to  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland^  vol.  viii.,  p.  232.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  serviceable  in  its  present  condition,  and  if  the  workman  had 
taken  a  further  series  of  chips  all  roimd  from  both  faces,  I  imagine 
it  would  then  have  presented  an  appearance  similar  to  flg.  109, 
which  is  also  a  very  perfect  and  well-chipped  arrow-head  from 
Portstewart.  Very  fine  and  perfect  arrow-heads  have  been  found  at 
Dundrum.  Figs.  107  and  110  are  two  handsome  leaf -shaped  speci- 
mens. Pig.  112  is  stemmed  and  barbed,  and  is  also  a  handsome  well- 
made  implement  from  same  place,  and  fig.  113,  an  imperfect  diamond- 
shaped  arrow-head,  is  also  from  the  Dundrum  sites.  There  are  many 
examples  from  this  place  showing  the  process  of  development  from  the 
simple  flake.  An  arrow-head  from  Portstewart,  with  indenture  in  base, 
is  shown  in  fig.  114,  No.  XIII.  The  figures  shown  on  No.  XIII., 
together  with  those  referred  to  as  previously  figured,  and  also  the 
specimens  figured  on  PL  XIII.  of  first  report  from  Bundoran,  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  types  of  arrow-heads  found  in  the  sand-hill  sites.  The 
leaf-shaped  is  the  most  abundant,  stemmed  and  barbed  eome  next,  then 
the  indented,  and  lastly  the  diamond-shape.  As  far  as  I  know, 
specimens  of  spear-heads,  with  polished  faces,  have  not  been  found  in 
any  of  the  sand-hills,  nor  were  any  examples  found  of  the  allied  kite- 
shaped  variety  without  polishing. 

The  question  has  been  put  to  me,  Were  any  arrow-heads  ever  dug 
out  of  the  black  layer?  The  coarse  badly  made  implements  from 
Whitepark  Bay  were  undoubtedly  dug  out  by  myself  from  the  pre- 
historic surface  in  connexion  with  other  remains,  but  in  the  other 
sites  I  cannot  call  to  recollection  any  instance  of  an  arrow-head  having 
been  excavated  from  an  undisturbed  piece  of  old  surface.  Yet  this  is 
not  to  be  considered  strange  when  we  take  into  account  the  large 
amount  of  old  surface  one  may  sometimes  dig  without  finding  anything, 
and  a  small  arrow-head  would  be  hard  to  find  even  if  a  spadeful 
containing  it  was  turned  over,  whilst  fiint  arrow-heads,  and  other 
objects,  are  easily  observed,  owing  to  their  whitish  colour,  after  the 
rain  and  wind  have  removed  the  material  in  which  they  were  imbedded. 
I  suppose  the  question  is  meant  to  show  doubt  as  to  arrow-heads  being 
of  the  same  age  as  the  other  objects  which  hi^ve  been  excavated  from 
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the  old  Biirf ace.  I  think  there  is  no  one  who  would  say  that  arrow- 
heads ceased  to  he  made  or  used  the  moment  bronze  was  introduced 
into  this  country.  I  should  say  that  more  than  most  other  implements 
arrow-heads  would  continue  in  use  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
introduction  of  implements  of  metal,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
mainly  of  Neolithic  age,  and  even  had  their  origin  in  Palaeolithic  times. 

The  names  applied  to  the  various  kinds  of  arrow-heads  are  taken 
from  the  classification  recommended  by  myself  (see  Journal  Anthro- 
pological Institute  for  May,  1877).  I  endeavoured  to  make  the 
divisions  sufficiently  distinct,  and  yet  retain  the  old  terms  that  had 
been  long  in  use.  I  considered  that  we  could  include  our  arrow  and 
spear-heads  under  the  following  divisions : — Stemmed,  indented, 
triangular,  leaf  shaped,  kite  shaped,  and  lozenge  shaped.  I  hope  in  a 
short  time  to  take  up  the  subject  again,  and  give  illustrations  of  the 
different  types. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  people  of  the  western  sites,  where 
there  was  no  flint,  used  bows  and  arrows,  and  if  so,  how  they  would 
tip  their  arrows.  Some  savage  nations  have  used  hard  wood,  bone,  and 
also  pieces  of  shell  for  their  arrow-points.  The  Irish  Keolithic  people 
of  the  south  and  west  may  have  acted  somewhat  similarly,  but  this  is 
a  question  that  is  still  open  for  investigation. 

EuDE  Flakes  akd  Spalls  as  Tools. 

In  my  last  report  to  the  Academy  I  stated  my  belief  that  flakes  and 
splinters  of  hard  rock  found  in  various  sites,  especially  those  in  Donegal 
and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  which  were  far  removed  from  the 
flint  producing  rocks,  were  used  with  little  or  no  dressing  as  knives, 
scrapers,  choppers,  and  axes.  Further  experience  convinces  me  that 
the  use  of  such  rude  objects  for  temporary  tools  was  much  practised. 
I  have  mentioned  the  use  made  of  the  sharp  edges  of  flakes,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  failures,  at  Whitepark  Bay.  Those  referred  to  would 
perhaps  cut  as  well  as  the  best  made  flakes,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  turned  to  account  in  a  temporary  way.  I  show  a  few  of  the  rude 
objects  from  sites  where  flint  is  absent  in  Ko.  YII.,  and  have  already 
described  them.  The  edges  of  all  show  marks  of  use.  The  knife- 
like flake  with  section,  shown  in  flg.  34,  and  which  was  found  at 
Ballybunnion,  has  the  marks  of  use  as  a  knife  or  chopper,  but  this  is 
not  intentional  dressing,  as  might  appear  from  the  figure.  In  the  sites 
of  the  West  of  Ireland  the  people  of  the  Stone  Age  had  no  better 
material  for  implements  than  the  coarse  crystalline  rocks  found  there, 
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and  it  shows  great  resonrcefulness  to  have  turned  such  rodcB  as  were 
available  to  useful  account.  One  would  have  expected  that  the  people 
might  have  dressed  the  boulders  into  fine  cutting  implementB,  and 
polished  them.  Perhaps  they  may  have  done  so  though  we  hare  not 
found  the  implements.  Perhaps  the  rock  was  not  suitable  for  grinding 
into  axes  which  may  be  most  likely,  as  we  find  when  a  tough  doee- 
grained  rock  turned  up,  as  at  Fisherstreet,  county  Clare,  such  took 
have  been  made.  In  other  sites  a  flake  produced  from  a  water  worn 
boulder  gave  an  edge  which  would  cut  for  a  time  pretty  well,  and  as 
the  material  was  unlimited  they  could  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  fresh 
implement  when  required.  At  Ballykinler,  in  September,  1900,  I 
found  among  a  lot  of  bones  of  cow  and  pig  a  large  spall  of  blackish  rock 
about  three  or  four  pounds  in  weight ;  it  looked  like  a  piece  of  rough 
rock  which  had  never  been  used  for  any  purpose,  but  when  I  took  it  up 
in  my  hand  I  found  it  had  a  rude  edge  and  a  handle  dressed  on  it  at  one 
end.  It  could  be  easily  handled  and  used  as  a  chopper.  It  must  have 
been  used  for  smashin  g  the  bones  to  obtain  the  marrow.  I  have  already 
mentioned  this  object,  and  I  have  shown  it  on  p.  341,  fig.  9  b. 

Ahvil  Stones. 

The  objects  which  I  have  called  anvil  stones  in  my  present  and 
pre\'ious  reports  and  papers  occur  frequently  with  the  other  pro- 
historic  remains  in  the  sand-hills.  They  have  marks  on  the  sides 
which  sometimes  appear  only  as  roughened  spots,  and  in  others  as 
pretty  deep  cup-like  hollows.  We  find  the  marks  in  all  stages  shading 
from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  leading  to  the  belief  that  the 
continued  use  of  the  stone  as  an  anvil  caused  the  originally  roughened 
spots  to  wear  in  time  into  a  hollow.  When  the  hollows  became  deep, 
60  that  they  nearly  met  in  the  centre,  the  use  of  the  stone  as  an  anvil 
would  seem  to  have  ceased,  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  was  nicely 
smoothed,  and  the  hollow  would  then  seem  to  have  been  turned  to 
some  other  use.  Many  things  could  be  ground  or  mixed  in  these  cupe, 
paint  for  ornamenting  their  person  among  the  rest. 

Anvil-stones  are  usually  waterwom  stones  of  about  a  pound  in 
weight,  but  some  are  much  larger,  and  occasionally  the  ends  as  well 
as  the  sides  are  roughened  as  if  they  had  also  been  used  as  hammer- 
stones.  The  roughened  pits  on  the  sides  were  therefore  believed  by 
some  authors  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  '*  the  thumb  and 
fingers  to  take  a  sufficiently  secure  hold  of  the  stone  to  prevent  it 
readily  falling  out  of  the  lumd  when  not  tightly  grasped.  ...  If ,  as 
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seems  probable,  many  of  these  hammers  or  pounders  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  splitting  bones  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  marrow,  we  can  imder- 
stand  the  necessity  of  roughening  a  portion  of  the  greasy  surface  of  the 
stone  to  assist  the  hold.*'^  The  fact  that  very  few  hammer-stones  have 
roughened  spots  on  the  sides,  and  that  very  few  anvil-stones  with  the 
roughened  spots  on  the  sides  show  marks  of  use  as  hammers  on  the 
ends  seem  to  me  a  great  objection  to  this  theory.  There  is  a  further 
difficulty ;  in  many  cases  where  stones  are  well  roughened  on  the  sides 
they  would  be  too  heavy  for  use  between  the  fingers  and  thumb.  A 
great  number  of  anvil-stones  are  split  through  the  centre  into  two  or 
more  parts,  an  occurrence  which  would  be  likely  enough  to  arise  if  the 
pressure  was  all  in  the  centre  as  would  be  the  case  when  used  as  an 
anvil,  but  not  likely  to  happen  if  the  stone  is  held  by  the  fingers  and 
thumb  in  the  hollow  parts  in  order  to  hammer  with  the  ends.  See 
example  of  a  broken  specimen  from  Fanore,  county  Clare,  found  by 
Dr.  George  Fogarty,  b.n.,  in  fig.  24,  No.  V.  Only  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  implement  was  found.  Like  many  examples  from  other  sand- 
hills it  is  broken  through  the  centre. 

I  show  a  series  of  these  stones  in  No.  XIY.  In  fig.  115  I  show 
a  specimen  which  I  excavated  from  the  prehistoric  surface  at  White- 
park  Bay.  The  roughening  on  the  sides  is  very  slight,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  instead  of  the  marks  being  made  to  give  a  better  grip  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  the  stone  was  being  used  as  an  anvil,  and  not 
remaining  steady  it  caused  the  core  or  stone  being  operated  on,  to  jerk 
to  the  side,  thus  causing  lines  which  run  from  the  roughened  suiiace 
to  the  margin  of  the  stone.  In  fig.  116  which  was  found  at  Dundrum, 
coimty  Down,  the  roughened  part  is  broader  than  in  the  previous 
specimens,  but  has  not  reached  any  perceptible  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  unlike  the  last  specimen  it  has  a  roughened  spot  only  on 
one  side  of  the  stone.  Another  example  from  Dundrum  is  shown  in 
fig.  117.  The  roughened  spots  are  of  considerable  depth  on  both  sides 
of  this  stone,  but  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  hollows  remain  in  a 
rough  pecked  state.  In  fig.  118,  also  from  Dundrum,  the  deepened 
cup-shaped  hollows  are  smoothed  in  the  bottom,  though  still  showing 
some  of  the  original  roughness  roimd  the  margins.  We  see  in  fig.  119 
an  example  having  the  hoUows  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  smoothness, 
though  they  are  not  polished.'    The  inside  of  the  cup  shows  the  same 

1  Eyans  **  Stone  Implements,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  243. 

'  We  must  not  mistake  anvil-stones  for  stones  with  hollows  in  which  a  stone 
pivot  has  run  which  was  probably  the  end  of  an  upright  shaft  of  a  com  mill.  Holes 
of  this  kind  are  much  glazed,  and  show  marks  of  the  constant  circular  motion. 
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N#.  XrV. — Anvil  stones.     Various  sites. 
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kind  of  smoothing  that  is  seen  on  the  ends  of  some  hammer-stones 
which,  from  the  first  use  of  hammering  would  appear  to  have  heen 
changed  into  instruments  for  ruhhing  or  grinding.  Another  anvil- 
stone  from  Dundrum,  part  of  a  separate  find,  and  hollowed  on  only 
one  side,  has  already  heen  mentioned.     It  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  Ifo.  II. 

Anvil-stones  are  called  oval  tool-stones  hy  some  authors,  and 
tilhuggersteins  hy  Danish  antiquaries.  Some  English  authorities  have 
expressed  douhts  as  to  their  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age.  This  idea 
may  have  arisen  from  the  finding  of  such  implements  in  association 
with  bronze  or  iron  tools,  but  I  think  that  their  survival  would  only 
show  that,  like  mauy  other  useful  articles,  they  were  continued  into 
an  age  later  than  that  in  which  they  originated.  They  would  appear 
to  have  been  in  use  in  the  later  Palaeolithic  Age,  and  to  have  descended 
to  a  later  period  than  the  Neolithic  Age. 

I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  stones  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a  rest  for  the  core  or  piece  of  flint  while  being  operated  on, 
just  as  the  blacksmith  uses  his  anvil  as  a  rest  while  striking  the  iron, 
and  therefore  I  have  called  them  anvil-stones.  I  have  drawn  attention 
to  them  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  a  Paper  which  I  read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute 
in  June,  1876,  which  is  published  in  vol.  vi.,  page  485,  of  their 
Journal^  Sir  John  Evans,  who  was  president  for  that  year,  in  his 
Anniversary  Address,  published  in  vol.  vii.,  in  referring  to  my  Paper, 
at  p.  619  says :  — "  This  paper  is  supplementary  to  one  which  was  read 
at  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  giving  an  account  of  a  large 
number  of  stone  implements  and  bones  in  the  sand-hills,  near  the  shore 
at  Londonderry.  Among  the  objects  found  is  one  of  the  so-called  oval 
tool-stones  which  the  author  regards  as  being  of  the  same  age  as  the 
flint  implements  found  at  Portstewart,  and  in  the  county  adjoining, 
and  as  having  been  used  in  their  manufacture.  He  can  hardly  have 
been  aware  that  the  same  class  of  tool-stones  is  found  in  Scandinavia, 
often  associated  with  iron  weapons  and  tools,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Thorsbgerg  moss  find." 

Again,  at  p.  523,  he  says,  in  reference  to  another  Paper  on  my 
finds  near  BaUintoy  (Whitepark  Bay): — "Like  those  from  Port- 
stewart, these  objects  are  found  near  the  sea-shore,  but  in  this  case 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  traces  of  habitations,  and  possibly 
old  floors  ...  In  the  wall  of  one  of  their  dwelling-places  a  so-called 
oval  tool-stone  was  found  which  the  author  regards  as  belonging  to  the 
Stone  Age.  As  I  have  already  observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Analogous  form  in  Denmark  belonging  to  the  Early  Iron  Age.     I  can 
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Bee  no  reason  for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  the  Irish  specimens,  but 
if  in  this  instance  the  tool-stones  and  the  scrapers  conld  be  proved  to 
be  contemporaneous,  I  should  more  readily  accept  the  scrapers  as 
belonging  to  the  Age  of  Iron  than  I  should  the  tool-stone  as  belonging 
to  that  of  Stone." 

Sir  John  Evans  has  never  contradicted  these  statements  in  any 
publication  that  I  have  seen,  but  a  considerable  time  after  they  were 
made  he  took  an  opportunity  of  informing  me,  I  think  at  the  Sheffield 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed,  and  was  sorry  he  had  made  the  st^ite- 
ments  quoted  above. 

Fmos  OF  Articles  bklongino  to  Bbonzs  akd  Ibon  Ages. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  referred  to  finds  of  bronze  pins  and 
other  objects  of  even  later  date,  which  have  been  hidden  or  lost  in  the 
sand-hills,  and  when  the  sands  had  been  blown  away,  dropped  down 
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to  a  level  with  the  remains  belonging  to  the  Stone  A  ge,  and  even  got 
mixed  with  them.     The  Ballyness  find  of  bronze  pins,  tradesmei's 
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tokens,  and  objects  of  later  date,  wMch  fell  down  to  a  level  with  the 
Stone  Age  Settlements,  when  a  covering  of  30  feet  of  sand  was  blown 
away,  is  a  case  of  the  kind  I  refer  to  (see  Srd  series,  vol.  i.,  ^No.  5, 
p.  615).  The  bronze  pins  found  here  and  in  other  sites  did  not 
belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  but  to  a  much  later  time,  and  as  far  as  I 
had  heard  at  the  date  of  publishing  my  last  report,  no  objects  of  the 
Bronze  Age  had  been  found  in  any  of  the  sites.  The  Eev.  W.  A. 
Adams  has,  however,  since  found,  at  "Whitepark  Bay,  a  mould  for  cast- 
ing a  bronze  winged  celt  (see  No.  XV.).  This  was  picked  up  on  the 
surface,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  explain  that  it  must  have  descended 
from  a  higher  level  when  the  sands  were  blown  away ;  but  Mr.  Adams 
has  found  on  top  of  a  mound  of  chalk  rock  in  the  sand-hills  of  Whitepark 
Bay  among  black  charred  material,  a  small  vessel  of  coarse  pottery, 
3  inches  high,  and  of  about  3  inches  in  width  throughout ;  only  at 
the  mouth  it  is  3  inches  wide  in  one  direction,  and  3J  inches  at  right 
angles,  which  gives  the  idea  when  looking  sideways,  that  the  vessel 
has  a  sort  of  spout  (see  No.  XVI.,  fig.  6).  It  was  found  resting  on  a 
small  piece  of  basaltic  rock,  and  a  similar  small  piece  of  rock  rested  on 
the  top.  On  taking  it  up  he  found  parts  of  moulds  for  casting  bronze 
swords  firmly  attached  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  which  with  difliculty 
he  got  removed,  and  on  clearing  out  the  vessel,  he  found  fragments 
of  bronze  inside.  The  portions  of  the  moulds  for  the  sword  are 
formed  of  coarse  clay  outside,  with  a  mixture  of  fine  sand  and  clay, 
lining  the  coarser  material.  He  has  found  two  pieces  which  appa- 
rently fit  each  other,  where  the  handle  is  attached  to  the  blade,  and 
digging  round  about  he  got  some  more  fragments  of  moulds,  with  parts 
of  another  mould  for  a  bronze  spear-head  (No.  XVI.,  figs.  4,  6).  A 
small  hole  runs  lengthwise  through  the  coarse  outer  parts  of  the  various 
moulds,  which  was  intended  to  be  represented  in  the  figures,  but  was 
overlooked.  A  mould  of  similar  kind  is  shown  by  W.  F.  Wakeman  in 
the  Journal  Royal  Soc.  Antiq.,  Ireland  (see  vol.  v.,  fig.  4,  p.  109). 
A  fragment  of  a  mould,  of  same  class,  from  Boho,  county  Fermanagh, 
is  in  the  Academy's  collection.  It  also  has  a  hole  running  lengthwise 
along  the  back.  He  also  found  a  stone  which  had  been  used  for 
rubbing  or  grinding  something  on,  possibly  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Adams 
for  grinding  the  clay  and  sand  to  make  the  fine  lining  inside  the 
sword  moulds.  All  these  objects,  he  says,  were  dug  from  the  black 
layer,  and  he  brought  away  the  fuU  of  the  little  vessel  of  the  black 
matter  composing  the  layer,  which  is  apparently  entirely  wood 
charcoal.  Three  pieces  of  sword  moulds,  and  two  of  speax  moulds, 
are  shown,  the  former  in  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  the  latter  in  4,  5,  No.  XVI. 
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No.  XVI.— Clay  moulds  for  swords  and  spears,  and  clay  vewel,  \Vliiteparic  Bay, 

county  Antrim. 
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When  one  meets  with  a  portion  of  blackened  soil  like  this,  in  which 
the  moulds  and  little  vessel  were  found,  it  is  called  the  black  layer ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  any 
people  of  a  later  date  than  those 
of  the  Stone  Age,  by  erecting  huts 
and  making  fires,  would  also  soon 
leave  a  black  layer  in  the  sand. 
I  have  even  found  where  illicit 
distillers  of  a  very  recent  date  had 
made  a  deceptive  black  layer.  We 
are  therefore  not  to  conclude  with- 
out good  evidence,  that  the  black 
layer  from  which  Mr.  Adams  ex- 
cavated his  interesting  find,  was  a 
black  layer  of  the  Stone  Age. 
Whitepark  Bay  was  a  retired  and 
attractive  place  at  any  age ;  it  is  all 
that  even  now,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  find  I  am  now  dealing  with 
seems  to  me  to  be  simply  this : — 
some  bronze-age  smiths  came  this 
way,  placed  their  fires  on  a  suitable 
spot,  made  their  moulds  and  cru- 
cibles, and  cast  one  or  more  bronze 
swords  and  spears,  and  then  went 
off,  leaving  everything  in  order 
should  they  return  again,  which 
they  would  appear  never  to  have 
done.  The  mould  of  stone  for  cast- 
ing a  bronze  celt  was  found  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  sword  and  spear  moulds 
were  found,  and  I  should  therefore 
think  that  Bronze  Age  people  had 
frequently  visited  Whitepark  Bay, 
and  made  it  a  place  of  temporary 
residence. 

It  will  be  observed  in  reading 
the  foregoing  report,  that  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  bronze  pins  and  other  objects  of  bronze  and  iron 
having  been  found.     These  have  all  been  mentioned  because  they 
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are  interesting ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  correct 
interpretation  of  their  frequency  of  occurrence  in  different  sand-hills. 
As  I  have  often  explained,  these  have  been  hidden  or  lost  at  periods 
perhaps  long  distant  from  each  other ;  but  the  sand  in  which  they 
were  embedded  being  blown  away,  all  were  brought  \»  one  level. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  Mr.  Travers  King  found  three  bron2e 
pins  at  Horn  Head  during  the  summer  of  1900,  one  of  which  has  an 
ornament  of  red  enamel  well  preserved.  I  also  had  sent  me  a  hand- 
some bronze  brooch  which  was  found  while  pulling  bent  in  sandhills 
near  Castleport,  Co.  Donegal  (ITo.  XVII.).  The  expanded  ends  of  the 
brooch  are  filled  with  red  enamel  which  is  still  preserved,  though 
pitted  and  rendered  rough  by  weathering.  In  the  centre  of  each  red 
space  is  a  setting  of  glass  showing  eighteen  lines,  alternately  blue 
and  white,  radiating  from  an  oval  red  spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  dot  of  blue.  The  whole  setting  does  not  measure  more  than  iV  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  therefore  much  more  minute  and  elaborate 
in  its  parts  than  a  somewhat  similar  setting  in  the  head  of  a  pin 
found  at  Clonmacnois,  described  by  Miss  Stokes  (sec  **  Early 
Christian  Art  in  Ireland,"  p.  79,  ^^,  28). 

This  brooch  is  shown  in  No.  XVII.,  p.  387. 

CONCLUDINO    KeMABSS. 

When  I  first  began  to  report  on  the  prehistoric  remains  from  the 
sandhills  I  was  practically  alone  in  that  sort  of  work.  Now  many 
antiquaries  and  students  of  Archaeology  have  come  to  my  assistance,  and 
by  their  aid  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  has  been  examined  and 
remains  found  where  they  were  not  previously  suspected  to  exist. 
Many  places  have  not  yet  been  examined  at  all.  Some  have  only 
received  a  very  cursory  examination,  and  none  have  been  thoroughly 
worked  out.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know  where  the  places  are 
which  contain  prehistoric  remains,  and  what  the  sites  are  likely  to 
yield  to  the  diligent  explorer.  The  Limerick  Field  Club,  I  am  glad  to 
learn,  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  finds  in  county  Clare, 
and  I  hope  by  their  means  to  see  those  sites  more  fully  explored.  The 
rock  used  for  axes  at  Fisherstreet  is,  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Cole, 
a  fine  grained  clayey  flagstone,  and  belongs  to  the  coal  measure  series. 
Being  more  compact  and  suitable  for  cutting  tools  than  other  rocks 
found  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  I  should  expect  that  more 
implements  of  that  material  will  yet  be  found. 

There  are  still  many  places  unexplored,  especially  islands  off  the 
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coast.  There  is  also  a  large  extent  of  coast  from  Sligo  southwards  as  far 
as  Achill,  which  has  received  little  attention.  I  have  visited  Killala,  in 
Mayo,  and  reported  on  it,  but  that  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
district  in  question.  Mr.  Coffey  has  found  indications  of  prehistoric 
occupation  on  the  "Wexford  coast,  and  Mr.  TJssher  has  found  remains  of 
Great  Auk  in  sites  examined  by  him  near  Waterford.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  examine  the  sites  in  Waterf ord  where  those  bones  were  found, 
and  also  the  Glare  sites  during  the  ensuing  summer.  Some  parts  of 
the  south  coast,  especially  county  Cork,  have  also  yet  to  be  explored. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Who  were  these  people  who  at  one 
time  seem  to  have  occupied  the  whole  coast  of  Ireland,  living  largely 
on  shellfish,  and  having  nothing  better  in  the  nature  of  tools  than  those 
rude  implements  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  figured  in  this  report  ? 
Were  they  in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  or  traditions  so 
familiar  to  us  in  our  Annals  ?  I  believe  we  must  still  count  relation- 
ship with  these  poor  people  though  the  invasions  and  great  deeds 
mentioned  in  our  records  refer,  I  think,  to  a  metal-using  people. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  says  that  **  various  researches  reveal  the 
important  fact  that  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  was  uniform  in 
character  through  the  whole  of  the  Neolithic  Age."  That  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  was  inhabited 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Neolithic  Age  by  the  same  small 
race  in  the  same  stage  of  culture."  That  "at  one  period  in  the 
Neolithic  Age  the  population  of  Europe  west  of  the  Ehine  and  north  of 
the  Alps  was  uniform  in  physique  and  consisted  of  the  same  small 
people  as  the  Neolithic  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
"  that  the  Basque-speaking  people  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fragment 
of  the  race  which  occupied  the  British  Isles,  and  the  area  west  of  the 
Bhine  and  north  of  the  Alps  in  the  Neolithic  Age."  This  people 
according  to  the  same  high  authority,  is  represented  by  the  small 
swarthy  Welshman,  with  longhead  and  Iberian  physique ;  in  Scotland, 
by  the  small  dark  Highlander,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  black  Celts  west 
of  the  Shannon.  And  also  that  they  **  are  still  amply  represented  in 
the  present  population."*  These  statements  from  Professor  Boyd 
Sawkin's  work,  which  are  supported  by  other  weighty  authority,  tell 
the  story  more  plainly  than  I  could  do,  and  show  that  we  have  an 
interest  in  these  people  of  the  Stone  Age  and  that,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  a  great  mixture  in  our  blood,  we  must  still  count  them  among 
our  ancestors. 

1  "  Early  Man  in  Britoin,"  pp.  310-331. 
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XXI. 

NOTES    ON    CICERO'S    CORRESPONDENCE    DURING    HIS 
PROCONSULATE.    Br  L.  C.  PURSER,  Litt.  D. 

[Read  Fbbsuart  11,  1901.] 

Ad  Attieum  v.  1.  2. — De  Oppio  factum  est  ut  volui  et  maxime  quod 
DCCC  aperuisti. 


Thebk  is  no  need  to  add  de  before  DCCC.  Cicero  uses  aperire 
in  the  usual  sense  of  bringing  to  ligbt  what  is  concealed.  Atticus 
unearthed  a  debt  due  by  Cicero  to  Oppius  ;  and  later  on  told  Oppiui 
about  it :  cf.  4.  8  De  Oppio  bene  curaeti  quod  et  de  DCCC  expomUii. 
Cicero  approved  of  the  action  of  Atticus,  and  asked  him  to  see  that 
the  business  was  settled  {explicatumy  5.  2)  before  he  left  Rome.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  really  a  debt  to  Caesar  (cf .  Att.  y.  6.  2  ; 
10. 4),  whose  agents  were  Oppius  and  Balbus :  cf.  also  Att.  vii.  8. 11 ; 
8.  5. 

V.   1.   5.— Cui  me  ad  te  scripsisse  aliquid  in  sermone  significes 
velim. 

The  margin  of  Lambinus's  edition  adds  <de  se>  after  te :  MiiUer, 
more  correctly,  would  place  it  after  seripiiese.  But  the  sentence 
cannot  bear  its  omission. 

V.  2.  1. — In  Trebulano. 

Mommsen,  in  C.  I.  L.  x.  p.  442,  speaks  of  three  Trebulas,  Trebula 
Mutucsca,  Trebula  Suffenas,  and  the  Trebula  north  of  Capua.  But  he 
adds  in  a  note,  **  Contra  Trebulanum  cuius  mentio  fit  apud  Ciceronem 
Att.  V.  3.  4  :  vii.  2. 2 ;  3. 12  rus  fuit  situm  inter  Pompeios  et  Beneven- 
tum."  This  is  quite  possible ;  but  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
another  district  called  Trebula  so  near  (comparatively)  to  the  one  north 
of  Capua.  I  incline  to  think  that  the  viUa  of  Pontius  lay  in  this  latter 
district.  No  doubt  it  seems  an  extraordinary  route  for  Cicero  to  take ; 
but  he  was  **  creeping  like  snail  unwillingly"  to  his  province,  and  catch-- 
ing  at  any  reasonable  excuse  to  dawdle  on  the  way.    And  he  seems  him- 
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self  to  acknowledge  that  the  route  was  strange  when  he  says,  detnde 
cogitaham  sine  ulla  mora  iusta  itinera  facers.  If  the  Trebulanum  was 
where  Mommsen  places  it,  a  letter  would  hardly  have  been  delivered 
there  tertio  die  from  Borne  (3.  1).  The  distance  would  be  about  the 
same  as  to  Pompeii,  and  it  was  exceptional  for  a  letter  to  reach  that 
town  sooner  than  the  fourth  day  (cf.  Att.  xiy.  18.  1  tuas  litteras 
vesperi  aeceperam  in  Pompeiano,  sane  celeriter  tertio  abs  te  die). 

V.  2.  3. — De  repubHca  scribas  ad  me  velim  si  quid  erit,  quod 
foperare. 

The  attractive  correction  of  XTrsinus,  odorere,  is  adopted  by  most 
editors,  including  C.  F.  "W.  Miiller.  Ascensius,  followed  by  Baiter, 
reads  opperiare,  meaning,  I  suppose, '  which  you  are  waiting  for.'  The 
simplest  alteration  would  be  quod  operas  esty  <  which  is  of  consequence,' 
'worth  while  (writing  about).'  The  phrase  operas  esss  is  often  used 
affirmatively:  cf.  Liv.  ix.  23.  12,  eastra  habeant  repetantque,  quibus 
operas  sst  trahere  bellum ;  and  the  well-known  line  of  Ennius  (Ann. 
483,  ed.  L.  Miiller),  Zunai  portum,  est  cpsras,  cognoscitey  eives.  On 
the  phrase  see  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  Classical  Review^  viii.  345,  and 
Boby,  ii.,  p.  zliz,  and  §  1283. 

V.  3.  1 . — Quid  de  his  cogites  et  quando  scire  velim. 

Madvig  (Adv.  Crit.  iii.  175)  rightly  looks  for  the  corruption  mhis. 
He  supposes  the  allusion  is  to  Atticus's  journey,  and  conjectures  rt7/t>. 
Ussing  suggests  viis^  and  this  seems  preferable.  But  I  think  it  more 
probable  that  Cicero  is  referring  to  his  debt  to  Oppius,  which  he 
mentions  in  so  many  letters  of  this  period :  cf.  1.  2 ;  4.  3 ;  5.  2  ;  and 
I  suggest  Q^id  de  HS  DCCG  cogites  et  quando  (sc.  soluturus  sis)  scire 
velim.  The  number  would  be  readily  omitted  once  S^S  became 
corrupted  into  his. 

V.  3.  2. — Litterae,  quarum  alterae  edictum  fpubli  li  michi  habebant. 

This  is  usually  altered  to  P.  Lieini ;  but  the  commentators  do  not 
decide  what  Licinius  is  referred  to.  Schiche  (Zu  Cicero's  Brief wechscl 
im  Jahre  51 :  Berlin  Frogr.  1895,  pp.  6,  7)  argues  strongly  for 
reading  P,  Zentuli,  i.e.  Cicero's  friend  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was 
governor  of  Cilicia  before  Appius  Claudius.  The  objection  to  this  is 
that  Lentuli  is  not  very  like  li  michi.  I  would  rather  suppose  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  edict  of  Mucins  Scaevola,  which  Cicero  appears  to 
have  used:  cf.  Att.  vi.  1.  15  Ego  tamen  habeo  (exceptionem)  to-oSwa- 
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fiovcraat  ied  teetiorem  0X  Q.  Mud  P.  F.  edieto  Anatico ;  and  suppose  that 
Muci  got  out  of  place,  and  P.  F.  was  written  in  an  extended  fonn. 
Accordingly  we  might  read  Q,  Muei  P.  F. 

V.  4.  3. — De  Sicinio. 

The  other  names  mentioned  in  this  ^sage  are  those  of  officers  in 
Cicero's  suite,  and  of  Sicinius  we  do  not  hear  elsewhere  in  Cicero's 
epistles.  Malaspina  reads  de  Zicinio,  referring  to  the  ordinary  reading 
in  3.  2.  Possibly  we  should  read  Meseinio.  Mescinius  was  Cicero's 
quaestor. 

Y.  4.  4. — Dum  acta  ct  rumores,  Tel  etiam  si  qua  certa  habes  de 
Caesare,  exspecto. 

The  attractive  emendation  of  Madvig  (JDumtaxat  for  Dum  acta  et)  has 
met  with  a  largo  measure  of  approval,  and  is  adopted  by  Miiller.  It 
may  be  right ;  though  it  is  not  plain  why  Cicero  should  ask  explicitly 
otily  for  rumours  here,  when  he  asks  for  non  modo  res  omnes  ted  etiam 
rumores  in  5.  1.  It  would  bo  simpler  perhaps  to  read  Biu  acta  et 
rumorei. 

V.  7. — Proficiscebar  Brundisium  a.  d.  xiin  Kal.  lunias. 

The  date  is  confessedly  in  error.  Cicero  arrived  in  Tarentum 
XV  Kal.  lun.  (i.e.  on  May  18).  and  intended  to  wait  in  that  town  for 
the  arrival  of  Pomptinus.  On  the  19th  he  wrote  Att.  v.  6,  in  which 
he  states  that  Pompey  had  asked  him  to  spend  every  day  (cotidie)  of 
his  sojourn  in  Tarentum  in  his  company.  He  appears  to  have  spent 
three  days  {triduum)  with  Pompey,  and  then  left  for  Brundisium, 
where  he  arrived  ii  Kal  (Ftim.  iii.  3.  1).  The  journey  from  Taren- 
tum to  Brundisium,  though  some  45  miles  at  least,  was  probably 
performed  by  Cicero  in  one  day,  as  it  was  in  58  B.C.  (cf.  Att.  iii.  6, 
and  7.  1).  Bo  the  arrangement  of  Cicero's  time  would  seem  to  have 
been — 

Arrival  at  Tareutum  May  18,  xv  Kal. 

Three  days  there  with  Pompey,  May  19,  20,  21,  xiv-xn  Kal. 
Departure  for  Brundisium,  May  22  (early),  xi  Kal. 
Arrival  at  Brundisium,  May  22  (late),  xi  KaL 

We  must  accordingly  read  xi  for  xnn.  This  may  have  been  a 
mere  mistake,  as  e.g.  in  Fam.  xiv.  5  fin.  the  MSS.  have  xv.  where 
Sternkopf  *  has  conclusively  proved  that  we  must  read  xvn :    cf .  also 

>  Quaest.  Chron.  (1884),  p.  36. 
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below,  Att.  V.  10.  1,  where  the  MSS.  give  xv,  but  v  must  be  right. 
But  as  we  have  seen  that  Cicero  had  a  long  day's  journey  before  him, 
he  probably  started  early ;  and  I  suggest  that  m  is  a  corruption  of 
HI  (=  hora  prima) :  cf  .Biicheler's  emendation  in  Att.  xv.  4,  init., 
MX  for  IIX  of  the  MSS.  When  the  copyist  found  ni  coming  after 
Juntas,  he  supposed  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  number  immediately 
preceding,  and  transposed  it. 

Schiche's  view  {op.  cit  pp.  7,  8) — that  we  should  read  xni,  sup- 
posing that  the  triduum  spent  with  Pompey  comprised  part  of  the  day 
of  arrival  at  Tarentum,  viz.  the  18th,  the  whole  of  the  19th,  and  part  of 
the  20th — unduly  contracts  the  time  spent  at  Tarentum,  which  Pom- 
pey's  language  {cotidie)  would  seem  to  imply  was  more  than  one  clear 
day,  or  even  a  day  and  a-half ;  and  unduly  lengthens  the  time  spent  on 
the  uninviting  journey  between  Tarentum  and  Brundisium.  Accord- 
ing to  Schiche's  views,  we  must  suppose  three  days,  or  portions  of 
three  days,  spent  on  the  road,  which  seems  improbable. 

V.  8.  3. — Scripsi  etiam  ad  Camillum  <ad  Oaelium>  ad  Lamiam. 

This  was  about  the  goods  of  Milo.  The  words  ad  Caelium  are  the 
admirable  addition  of  Schiche.  His  arguments  are  convincing  {op. 
cit,  pp.  11,  12).  Cicero  did  write  to  Caelius  on  the  subject,  cf.  Fam. 
viii.  3.  2,  and  most  probably  from  Brundisium,^  from  whence  he  wrote 
to  Atticus,  Camillus  and  Lamia.  Again,  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  written  on  the  subject  to  Atticus  who,  he  feared,  was  absent 
from  Bome  (§2),  and  would  not  have  written  at  the  same  time  to 
Caelius,  who  he  knew  was  at  Bome.  The  '  asyndeton  bimembre  *  may 
of  course  be  defended  to  some  extent  (cf.  Lehmann,  Quaest.  p.  25),  but 
it  seems  uncalled  for  here.  Lastly,  the  omission  is  very  likely  to  have 
occurred  owing  to  the  similarity  of  Caillu  and  Caelin. 

V.  9.  1. — sine  impedimentis. 

Sin  eis  impedimentis  M^  sine  iis  imp.  M'  sine  imp.  2,  s,  c,  (cf. 
Lehmann  De  epp.  ad  Att.  recensendis  p.  70).  This  latter  reading  is 
to  be  adopted,  as  it  is  so  well  supported.  The  readings  of  M  would 
lead  one  to  conjecture  sine  meis  imp. 

V.  10.  3. — Dices:  'Quid  adhuc?  Nondum  enim in  negotio  versaris? 
Nescio  et  puto  molestiora  restare. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  Nescio  spoils  the  sense.     It  is  just  the 
>  i)i.  0.  E.  Schmidt,  Briefweehsel,  p.  76. 
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opposite  we  want.  C.  F.  W.  Miiller  reads  <Neo  neseio :  Kahnt  Sam 
seiOf  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  I  adopted  in  our  edition  in  preference  U> 
seio  of  Schiitz  and  Baiter.     But  none  of  these  corruptions  was  likely 

to  have  taken  place.  Perhaps  Ne  ego  seio,  i.e.  neeseio,  'Verily,'  I 
know  it.' 

T.  10.  4. — acnon  mode  nemo  fmodo  ne  Eoma  quidem  quisquam. 

So  the  MSS.  The  simple  correction  of  Kayser  approved  by  Madvig 
(Adv.  Crit.  ii.  p.  235)  nemo  domo  <%ed>  ne  remedies  the  passage 
perfectly.  The  confusion  of  domo  and  modo  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  errors:  cf.  Plant.  Stieh,  623,  where  the  Ambrosian  makes  the 
mistake:  also  Verg.  JEn.  x.  141 :  Plant.  Men.  803  ;  Mil.  Arg.  1.  13. 
and  484  :  Cic.  Fam,  ii.  16.  4  modestieis  for  domesiieis.  C.  F.  W.  MiiUer 
reads  non  modo  homo  sed  ne  rumor  quisquam,  which  is  no  doubt  idio- 
matic as  regards  the  first  clause,  but  leaves  the  irregular  collocation 
of  quisquam  with  the  name  of  a  thing. 

V.  10.  5. — ^Yalde  me  Athenae  delectarunt  urbe  dumtaxat  et  urbis 
omamento  et  hominum  amore  in  te  et  in  nos  quadam 
benevolentia ;  sed  multum  fea  philosophia  sursum 
deorsum,  si  quidem  est  in  Aristo  apud  quern  eram. 

That  sursum  deorsum  is  predicate  (like  susque  deque  in  Att.  ziv. 
6.  1,  as  Schiche,  op,  cit,  p.  16,  points  out)  seems  certain,  and  indicates 
the  *  topsy-turvy '  nature  of  the  philosophy  at  the  time.  Aristus  was 
the  head  of  the  younger  generation  who  grew  up  under  the  influence 
of  the  eclectic  Antiochus.  He  is  often  mentioned  in  Cicero  (see  Beid 
on  Acad.  i.  12,  and  Zeller,  'Eclectics,'  p.  100,  Eng.  Trans.).  The 
doctrines  of  the  Academy  were  almost  entirely  abandoned  {quam  nunc 
prope  orham  esse  in  ipsa  Oraeeia  intellego,  Cic.  N,  D.  i.  11);  and  the 
new  philosophy  (so-called)  of  Eclecticism  seemed  to  have  come  into 
fashion.  Possibly  then  we  should  read  sed  multum  17  vca  if^ikoa-wfua, 
and  there  would  be  the  same  touch  of  scorn  in  the  word  v€a  that  we  find 
in  adulescentioris  Academiae  in  Fam.  ix.  8.  1,  and  in  the  expression , 
**  The  New  Learning"  of  to-day. 

Zeller  (/.  c,)  says  of  Aristus  that  Cicero  •'  describes  him  as  the  only 
man  who  formed  an  exception  to  the  generally  unsatisfactory  state  of 
philosophy  at  Athens."  Zeller  would  seem  to  read  si  quidem  est, 
<est>  in  Aristo.  But  I  think  that  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  more 
accurately  expresses  Cicero's  opinion  of  Aristus.  Even  in  a  formal 
treatise,  not  merely  in  a  private  letter,  Cicero  implies  that  he  did  not 
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rank  Aristus  high  as  a  philosopher.  In  Tuso.  v.  22,  23  he  mentions 
a  discussion  he  had  with  Aristus  during  this  stay  at  Athens.  He 
concludes  hy  saying,  JBaee  nunc  enuoleare  non  ita  neeesse  est,  quamguam 
non  consiantissime  diet  mihi  videntur.  He  douhtless  held  the  same 
opinion  of  Aristus  that  Plutarch  did  (Brut.  2)  "Apicrrov,  &vSpa  rg  fih^ 
iy  Xoyot9  cfci  voXXiov  ^iAo<ro^(iiv  Xctiro/Acvov,  cvrof t^  8c  icoi  vpt^^niTL 
To1%  «-pd>roc9  €va/AiAXov. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  (which  is  printed  according  to 
the  reading  of  most  editors),  I  incline  to  think  that  we  should  read 
urhs  dumtazat  et  urhis  omamentum  et  hominum  amores  in  te  <et>  in 
nos  quaedam  henevolentia.  This  is  the  reading  of  M,  except  that  it 
has  turhe  for  wrbs,  omits  et  before  in,  and  has  quadam  for  quaedam. 
But  once  the  t  of  deleetarunt  was  added  on  to  urhs,  turhs  would  have 
been  altered  to  turhe,  Urhs  is  found  in  v.  c.  and  most  of  Malaspina's 
MSB.,  and  quaedam  is  found  in  F  and  cod.  Bononiensis. 

V.  11.  6. — Nunc  redeo  ad  quae  mihi  mandas:  in  praefectis  excu- 
satio  iis  quos  voles  deferto. 

In  7  we  read  that  Fompey  stated  se  quinos  prae/eetos  delaturum 
novas  vaeationis  iudiciariae  eausa,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  prae- 
fectnies  were  often  sinecures,  appointed  merely  to  confer  exemption 
from  service  on  juries.  Yet  wo  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  this 
privilege  of  exemption  was  fully  recognised :  it  savoured  too  much  of  a 
job.  Atticus  probably  asked  Cicero  to  allow  him  to  appoint  certain 
nominal  praefects,  so  that  they  might  have  this  exemption :  if  (says 
Cicero)  they  really  have  this  exemption,  return  (to  the  aerarium)  what 
names  you  please.  Thus  we  might  read  si  praefectis  excusatio  sit,  quos 
voies  deferto,  I  also  thought  of  si  praefectis  excusatio,  duos  (ii°*)  quos 
voles  deferto :  and  this  would  represent  a  less  wholesale  grant  of 
patronage  than  the  other :  and  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  Cicero,  for  he  was,  comparatively  speaking,  averse 
from  jobs. 

V.  11.  7. — ^Brundisio  quae  tibi  epistulae  redditae  sunt  sine  mea 
tum  videlicet  datas,  cum  ego  me  non  belle  haberem. 

The  MSS.  give  datas  :  and,  as  l£r.  Tyrrell  has  shown,  this  construc- 
tion of  videlicet  is  an  ordinary  colloquialism ;  cf.  Flaut.  Stick,  555,  557 
Videlicet  parcum  fuisse  ilium  senem,  qui  id  dixerit,  .  .  .  Videlicet  in^ 
aequom  fuisse  ilium  aduleseentem,  qui  ilico  .  .  .  denegarit,  A  similar 
use  of  scilicet  is  found  in  Att.  xiii.  5.  1.     In  both  these  passages  C.  F. 

B.I.A.  PBOO.,  SEB.  m.,  VOL.  VI.  2F 
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W.  MtiUer  has  retained  the  MS.  reading,  and  rightly  refused  to  accept 
any  of  the  alterations  proposed. 

y.  12.  fin. — Nunc  eram  plane  in  medio  man. 

These  words  would  appear  capahle  of  hearing  hut  one  meaning, 
Tiz.,  *  now  I  am  ahsolutely  in  the  open  sea.'  But  in  §  1  JRaque  erat  in 
animo  m$o  nihil  festinare  nee  me  Delo^  mavere  nisi  omnia  oicpa  Fvpcwv* 
pura  vidissem  would  seem  to  show  that  Cicero  wrote  this  letter,  not 
in  the  open  sea,  hut  at  Delos.  Hence  it  has  heen  held  hy  0.  E.  Schmidt 
{Briefwechsel^  p.  76)  that  in  medio  mari  means  "  auf  dem  ringsumflu- 
teten  Eiland,"  i.e,  at  Delos,  the  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  This  is 
extraordinarily  ingenious,  and  if  supported  hy  a  parallel  would  claim 
acceptance.  But  perhaps  another  explanation  is  possihle.  Cicero  hegan 
the  letter  at  Delos,  and  wrote  there  §  1  and  prohahly  §  2.  The 
weather  proved  favourahle,  and  hefore  he  could  find  a  messenger  to 
take  his  letter  to  Bome,  he  set  sail  for  Ephesus.  Having  got  out  to 
sea,  in  the  most  open  stage  of  his  journey  (that  hetween  Delos  and 
Icaria),  he  prohably  wrote  §  3.  Cicero  often  wrote  portions  of  letters 
on  one  day  and  continued  them  subsequently.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1  is  a 
signal  instance :  cf.  Hermathena^  xxvi.  (1900),  p.  69.  This  would  appear 
to  be  a  better  solution  than  that  of  Schiche,  who,  with  Faemus,  omits 
Delo  in  §  1.  But  the  words  Sexto  die  Delum  Athenis  venimus  and 
in  animo  nihil  festinare  nee  me  movere  compel  us  to  suppose  that  the  first 
paragraph  was  written  on  terra  firma  at  Delos. 

V.  16.  3. — Itaque  incredibilem  in  modum  concursus  fiunt  ex  agris,  ex 
vicis,  f  ex  nominibus  (noibus)  ex  omnibus . . .  lustitia, 
abstinentia,  dementia  tui  Ciceronis  [itaque]  opiniones 
omnium  superavit.  Appius,  ut  audivit  nos  venire,  in 
ultimam  provinciam  se  coniecit  Tarsum  usque. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  the  old  correction  of  Yictorius 
adopted  by  C.  F.  W.  Mtiller  ex  domihus  omnihuSf  unless  we  read  ex 
urbihm  omnibus  which  is  rather  far  from  the  MSS.  In  the  next  sentence 
the  usual  course  adopted  with  itaque  is  to  cut  it  out ;  others  read 
Ciceronis  :  ita,  ,  .  .  But  perhaps  it  has  got  transposed,  as  we  saw  was 
the  case  with  Delo  in  1 2. 1 ,  and  we  should  begin  the  next  sentence  Itaque 

1  This  word  is  out  of  place  in  the  MSS.,  appearing  after /M^iiiartf. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  both  Schiche  (p.  18)  and  C.  F.  W.  Miiller  have  not 
Adopted  this  very  fine  emendation  of  L.  Dindorf,  suggested  by  Archilochus 
(frag.  64),  and  have  preferred  iucpwHipia  o6pia.    The  Medioean  gives  AKFATHPEON 
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Appiu8,  **  I  hare  been  received  with  unbounded  entbusiasm.  Accor- 
dingly Appius  has  retired  to  tbe  furthermost  part  of  bis  province,  to 
avoid  being  witness  of  tbis  demonstration  in  my  favour." 

V.  16.  4. — Nos  in  castra  properabamus  quae  aberant  tridui 
(MS.  bidut). 

Tbe  reading  tridui,  wbicb  is  tbe  brilliant  alteration  of  Scbicbe 
(Zu  Cicero's  Briefwecbsel  wabrend  seiner  Stattbalterscbaft  von 
Cilicien,  Berlin  Progr.  1897,  pp.  3-7),  is  rigbtly  adopted  by 
C.  F.  "W.  Miiller.  Scbicbe  says  tbat  16  was  written  shortly  before 
17,  as  tbe  similarity  of  tbe  topics  show  ;  but  probably  not  on  tbe  same 
day,  as  we  should  be  led  to  infer  from  the  MS.  reading,  which,  in  both 
letters,  states  that  tbe  camp  was  two  days'  journey  off  (16.  4 :  17.  1). 
It  is  unlikely,  he  justly  says,  tbat  Cicero  would  have  found  two 
opportunities  of  despatching  letters  to  Atticus  in  one  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  hurried  journey ;  and  almost  incredible  tbat,  if  he  had 
done  80,  he  would  have  omitted  to  notice  it  in  the  second  of  the 
two  letters.  Again,  tbe  corruption  might  have  easily  arisen  from  tbe 
similarity  of  B  and  E. 

V.  17.  3. — Cicerones  nostros  Deiotarus  filius,  qui  rex  ab  senatu 
appellatus  est,  secum  in  regnum.  Bum  in  aestivis 
nos  essemus,  ilium  pueris  locum  esse  bellissimum 
duximus. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation,  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  I  suggested,  to 
insert  <duxH>  after  regnum.  It  might  have  fallen  out  before  dum^  and 
owing  to  the  subsequent  duximus.  But  ellipse  of  tbis  verb  is  found 
elsewhere:  cf.  Att.  yi.  9.  5  quo  die^  ut  scribis,  Caesar  Placentiam 
Ugiones  quattucr  (sc.  dueturus  }frat)i  ix.  10.  3  male  Tarquinius  qui 
Porsennam  qui  Octa/vium  Mamiliurn  contra  patriam.  These  passages 
are  quoted  by  Heidemann  (Be  Cic.  in  Epp.  verborum  ellipsis  usu, 
p.  92) :  but  in  another  passage  wbicb  he  adduces,  xiv.  10.  3  iamne  ad 
centena  Cluvianum,  though,  perhaps,  perdueatur  is  to  be  supplied 
(cf.  xiv.  11,  2  res  ad  centena  perdueitur),  it  is  possible  to  suppose  no 
stronger  ellipse  than  tbat  of  sit:  cf.  Att.  v.  20.  5  cum  haec  scribeham  in 
iribunali  res  erat  ad  H8CC. 

Att.  V.  18.  1. — Parthi  Eupbraten  transierunt  .  .  .  cunctis  fere 
copiis.  .  .  .  Hostis  in  Cyrrbestica. 

Fam,  XV.  1.  2. — A.  d.  xin.  K.  Oct.,  cum  exercitum  in  Ciliciam 
ducerem,  in  finibus  Lycaoniae  et  Cappadociae  mibi 
litterae  redditae  sunt  a  Tarcondimoto,  .  .  .  Facorum, 

2  F  2 
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Orodi  regis  Parthorum  filiam,  cum  permagno  equitata 
ParthicotninsiBae  Euphratem  etcastra  poBuisse  Tybae 
magnumque  tamaltam  esse  in  provincia  Syria  exci- 
tatum. 

Though,  no  doubt,  in  such  expressions  as  infMto  exereitu  venire,  it 
is  possible  to  omit  eum^  still  I  should  prefer  to  add  it  here  before 
eunetis^  where  it  might  easily  have  fallen  out.  In  the  despatch  to  the 
Senate  (Earn.  xv.  1),  written  two  days  previously,  the  account  of  this 
event  is  (§  1)  Parthos  trantisse  Euphratem  eum  omnibus  fere  suit  eopiis; 
cf.  §  2  cum  permagno  equitatu.  The  same  despatch  says  (§  2)  that 
the  Farthians  had  pitched  their  camp  at  Tyba.  It  cannot  possibly  be 
maintained  that  this  Tyba  is  the  town  of  that  name  between  Thap- 
sacus  and  Palmyra ;  it  must  be  located  in  Cyrrhestica.  Kow  in  the 
account  of  the  capture  of  Pindenissus  (Fam.  xv.  4.  11),  we  read  hie 
erant  fnitimi  pari  seelere  et  audaeia  Teharani^  who  cannot  be  the  other- 
wise known  Tebarani,  who  lived  in  the  north  of  Pontus,  bordering  on 
the  Euxine,  so  that  we  must  suppose  a  Tebarani  (or  Tibarani  as  some 
codices  have)  with  a  town  Tyba  or  Tiba  (or  Tibara)  in  Cyrrhestica,  a 
district  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates. 

Att.  V.  18.  1. — Ne  quid  inter  caesa  et  porrecta,  ut  aiant,  oneris 
mild  addatur  aut  temporis. 

See  Marquardt,  Staatsverwaltung  iii.  178.  The  victim  was  slain  in 
the  morning  ;  the  exia  offered  in  the  evening.  That  was  the  normal 
course  ;  but  something  might  huppen  during  the  day  to  prevent  the 
successful  completion  of  the  sacrifice.  Similarly,  Cicero's  Governor- 
ship was  normally  of  a  year's  duration,  and  he  is  anxious  that  nothing 
may  intervene  to  prevent  the  successful  completion  of  it  at  the  end  of 
the  bare  year.  The  saying  is  accordingly  used  of  an  untoward  event 
which  intervenes  during  the  progress  of  an  affair,  and  thus  prevents 
its  normal  termination. 

V.  18.  4. — Sed  iam  exhibeo  pupillum  neque  defendo. 

The  word  exhibere  is  often  used  in  the  Digest  for  'producing*  in 
public  a  person  for  whom  you  are  responsible :  e.g.  ii.  4.17  eum  pro  quo 
quis  apud  offieium  eavit  exhibere  eogitur ;  cf.  xliii.  29.  3.  8  '  exhibere^ 
est  in  publicum  producere  et  videndi  tangendique  hominis  faeultatem 
praebere :  proprie  autem  *  exhibere '  est  extra  seeretum  habere.  Here 
Cicero  says  that  he  will  '  produce '  Ariobarz^es,  whom  he  facetiously 
calls  his  ward,  and  let  him  plead  his  own  c^se:  cf.  Dig.  xxvi.  7.  1.  2 
Sufficit  tuioribus  ad  plenam  defensionem,  site  ipsi  iudieium  suscipiant 
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twepuptttus  ipni  auetarihus,  neceogendi  sunt  tuiorei  eavere^  ut  dtfenaores 
9oUnt,  Liemtia  igitur  erit,  utrum  tnalint  ipii  suseipere  tudieium 
an  pupillum  exhihere],  ut  ipsis  auetorihus  tudieium  eueeipiaiur:  ita 
tamen  ut  pro  hii,  qui  fori  non  possunt  vel  absint,  ipsi  iutoree  tudieium 
ntseipiantf  pro  his  autem^  qui  supra  septimum  annum  aetatis  et  praesto 
fuerinty  auetoritatem  praestent.  Cicero  makes  use  of  the  same  allusion 
in  Att.  vi.  1.  4  itaque  aut  tutela  eogito  me  dbdieare  aut  fasnus  et 
impendium  r$eusare, 

y.  20.   2. — Cum  dies  quinque  ad  Cybistra  Cappadociae  castra 
habuissem. 

Editors  generally  bracket  Cappadociae.  Bather  perhaps  read 
Cappadociae  <ca8teUum^  castra.  Elsewhere  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  an 
oppidumf  Earn.  xy.  2.  2,  5 ;  4.  4.  But  the  latter  is  a  generic  word  for 
a  town :  and  castellum  means  no  more  than  that  it  was  fortified  or 
possessed  a  military  garrison. 

V.  20.  8-9. 

These  paragraphs  were  added  on  the  26th  Dec,  while  §§1-7 
were  written  on  the  19th  (§  5).  That  letters  sometimes  were  written 
piecemeal  is  most  strikingly  shown  by  Q.  Fr.  iii  1  (see  aboye  page  396). 
Most  commentators  indeed  read  xv.  for  v,  in  §  8.  But,  besides 
altering  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  this  introduces  a  most  unusual  order 
of  topics.  That  Cicero  should  wait  until  the  eighth  paragraph  to 
express  his  delight  at  the  letters  he  had  received  from  Atticus,  while 
alluding  to  them  quite  casually  in  §1  {litterit)  is  quite  unnatural.  This 
and  other  similar  points  have  been  advanced  by  Schiche  {op,  cit.  p.  24). 
In  favour  of  the  ordinary  view  that  the  whole  letter  was  written  on 
the  19th,  it  is  urged  by  Moll  (De  temporibus  epp.  Tullianarum,  p.  33) 
that  the  reference  in  §  8  must  be  to  the  meeting  on  Sept.  29th,  at  which 
March  1st  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  debate  on  the  provinces ;  and 
that  knowledge  of  this  debate  is  presupposed  in  §7.  Schiche 
(pp.  21,  22)  answers  this  by  showing  that  March  1st  had  been 
provisionally  fixed  in  political  circles  as  a  suitable  day  on  which  the 
debate  should  be  held,  but  was  not  formally  fixed  as  such  until  the 
sitting  of  Sept.  29.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  :  but  in  §  7  it  seems  to 
me  that  Cicero  knew  that  March  Ist  was  formally  fixed  upon,  that  is 
he  knew  of  the  sitting  of  Sept.  29th.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  have  been  the  case.  Caelius  wrote  Eam.  viii.  8 
(wherein  there  are  copies  of  the  decrees  passed  on  Sept.  29th)  early 
in  October.    Allow  somewhat  more  than  47  days  for  the  letter  to  reach 
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Cicero  (cf.  19.  1),  and  he  would  have  been  in  receipt  of  it  towards 
the  end  of  November,  certainly  before  Deo.  19th.  He,  of  course, 
presumed  that  Atticus,  as  being  so  much  nearer  Borne,  knew  all  about 
that  debate;  hence  the  tone  of  his  allusion  to  it  in  §7.  After  that 
letter  of  Caelius,  the  next  information  which  Cicero  received  was  from 
Atticus's  letter  which  arrived  Dec.  26,  and  which  had  doubtless  been 
despatched  early  in  November  before  Attious  left  Rome  for  Epirus. 
This  probably  related  the  events  of  October.  Cicero,  not  having  heard 
for  a  month  about  affairs  at  Rome,  naturally  spoke  of  himself  as  diu 
ignorant. 

The  separation  of  these  paragraphs  from  the  main  body  of  the 
letter  is  due,  like  so  many  other  good  suggestions,  to  Wesenberg.  It 
has  not  been  received  with  favour  by  most  critics ;  but  it  is  adopted  by 
Schiche  (pp.  21-24)— who,  however,  does  not  seem  to  notice  that 
Cicero  may  have  learned  of  the  debate  of  Sept.  29  from  the  letter  of 
Caelius  (viii.  8) — and  apparently  also  by  C.  F.  W.  Miiller.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  §10  is  a  postscript,  possibly  written  on  Dec.  27  just 
before  Fhilogenes  was  sent  back  with  the  whole  of  v.  20. 

In  this  letter  it  is  right  to  call  attention  to  Bchiche's  (p.  8) 
admirable  addition  in  §1  of  <Colossis>  in  the  space  of  seven  letters 
left  by  M  between  idem  and  dein :  also  to  the  very  learned  defence  by  C. 
F.  W.  Miiller  of  Koch's  addition  in  §7 :  8ed  est  Mum  <in  &o>  quid 
....  sit  (MSS.  est\  which  was  also  conjectured  by  Boot  and  Wesen- 
berg.    To  the  latter  is  due  the  necessary  alteration  of  est  to  sit. 

V.  21.  4. — In  his  ykvKviriKpov  illud:  confirmas  moram  mihi 
nullam  fore :  deinde  addis,  si  quid  secus,  te  ad  me 
esse  venturum. 

This  is  the  punctuation  of  Schiitz  and  Wesenbei^,  and  seems 
preferable  to  that  of  most  editors  who  read  yX.  illud  eonfirmas,  moram 
mihi  nullam  fore » 

V.  21.  5. — (praeter  eum  nemo  accepit). .  . .  Fraeter  eum  nemo 
accepit. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  words  in  parenthesis  may  be  a  gloss  : 
but  somewhat  similar  repetitions  are  found :  cf.  vi.  1.3.  nee  inde  satis 
efficitur  in  usuram  memtruam  .  .  .  ea  vix  in  faenus  Pompei  quod  satis 
sit  efficiunt ;  vii.  3.  6  Nunc  venio  ad  privata  .  .  .  Ad  privata  venio. 

The  Affair  of  Scaptius.     (Att.  v.  21.  10-13  :  vi.  1.  6-7  ;  2.  7-9). 
Within  the  last  three  years  three  important  discussions  on  this 
most  difficult  affair  have  been  published,  by  C.  Bardt  (Frogramm  des 
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Joacbimsthalscben  Gynmasinms,  1898),  Tbeodor  MommBen  (Hermes^ 
1899,  pp.  145-150) ;  and  W.  Stemkopf  (Dortmund  Programm  1900). 
In  Older  to  discuss  it  at  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  short 
statement  of  the  case. 

When  Cicero  landed  at  Ephesus  in  July  51  B.C.,  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  from  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  stating  that  one  Scaptius,  a  money- 
lender, had  obtained  a  military  commission  and  military  forces  from 
the  previous  Governor,  Appius  Claudius,  and  had  been  using  those 
forces  to  put  pressure  on  the  Salaminians  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  stated 
they  owed  him.  Cicero  gave  orders  that  the  military  forces  should 
leave  the  island  forthwith  (itattm).  He  acted  thus  in  accordance  with 
a  rule  which  he  had  determined  to  adopt,  that  no  money-lender  in  his 
province  should  have  the  use  of  soldiers  to  enforce  his  claims.  The 
pressure  of  work  connected  with  the  subjugation  of  the  Amani  pre- 
vented his  attending  to  matters  of  jurisdiction  until  December ;  but  in 
that  month  the  case  came  before  him  at  Tarsus. 

In  a  private  interview  with  Cicero  before  the  investigation,  Scaptius 
said  that  the  Salaminians  thought  that  they  owed  him  200  talents,  that 
really  they  owed  him  a  little  less,  and  asked  that  Cicero  should  try  to 
induce  them  to  pay  200.     ''All  right,"  says  Cicero  (*  Optime*  inquam). 

On  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench,  Cicero  asked  the  Salaminians  how 
much  they  owed.  They  replied  106  talents.  Scaptius  loudly  protested . 
"  Well,  you  must  mi^e  up  the  accounts,"  says  Cicero.  They  made 
the  calculation,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  106  to  the  penny.  The 
Salaminians  wished  to  pay.  Scaptius  refused,  and  asked  Cicero  to 
postpone  the  matter :  and  this  to  his  shame  he  did,  refusing  to  allow 
the  Salaminians  to  lodge  the  money  in  a  temple  whereby  all  interest 
would  cease  to  accrue. 

Why  did  Cicero  act  in  this  way  ?  Because  Scaptius  thrust  a  letter 
into  his  hands  {impingit  mihi  epi%tulam)^  showing  that  he  was  but  an 
agent,  and  that  the  real  lender  was  Marcus  Brutus,  '  the  honourable 
man ' ;  and  Cicero,  the  '  new  man,'  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  run 
counter  to  the  interests  of  a  personage  of  such  ancient  nobility  and 
solemn  respectability  as  M.  Brutus. 

But  we  must  now  go  back  to  the  earliest  stages  of  the  transaction. 
In  56  B.C.  the  Salaminians  borrowed  at  48  percent,  a  certain  sum  from 
a  syndicate  of  which  M.  Brutus  was  the  most  prominent  member.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  they  soon  fell  into  arrears ;  and  the  result  was 
that  there  were  constant  *  renewals '  of  the  contract  of  debt,  wherein 
the  interest  in  default  was  added  to  the  capital.  We  hear  of  a  proxima 
iffngrapha  in  Att.  vi.  2.  7,  which  was  the  last  *  renewal,'  and  was 
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^ooordingly  the  bond  on  which  Cicero  had  to  adjudicate.  Now  (Sceio 
had  declared,  in  his  provisional  edict,  that  he  would  not  enforce  the 
payment  of  any  interest  above  12  per  cent,  per  annnm  compound 
interest.  But  in  this  last  '  renewal '  the  Salaminians  had  conlracted 
to  pay  48  per  cent.  Cicero  could  not  enforce  this  contract :  as  that 
would  be  at  variance  with  his  published  edict,  and  would  mean 
besides  the  ruin  of  the  municipality,  of  which,  strangely  enough,  M. 
Brutus  appears  to  have  been  patron.  The  Salaminians  were  willing 
to  pay  down  the  sum  named  in  the  last  renewal  with  12  per  cent,  per 
annum  compound  interest.  Cicero  did  not  insist  that  Scaptius  should 
accept  this  offer.  He  appears  to  have  simply  left  the  matter 
unsettled.  '^  The  Salaminians  wanted  to  lodge  the  money ;  I 
begged  them  not  to  press  the  matter  further.  They  indeed  granted 
me  this  favour;  but  what  will  become  of  them  if  PauUus  succeeds  me 
here?  And  all  this  I  have  done  for  Brutus's  sake"  (Att.  vi.  1.  7.) 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Cicero  played  a  poor  part  in  this  boainess, 
and  he  felt  it. 

An  important  question  arises  as  to  the  transaction.  What  was  the 
original  amount  of  the  loan  ?  Mommsen*8  view  appears  to  be  this : 
In  56  B.C.  Brutus  lent  the  Salaminians  12  talents  at  4  per  cent,  per 
month  compound  interest.  This,  Mommsen  says,  was  the  standing 
rate  of  interest  (j^erpetuum  fenus.)  They  paid  no  interest  at  all,  with 
the  result  that  in  about  four  years,  probably  after  several '  renewals/ 
the  debt  had  reached  close  on  85  talents.  About  twenty-one  months 
before  the  investigation  at  Tarsus,  they  had  made  the  last '  renewal ' 
at  the  old  rate.  Scaptius  stood  upon  his  bond  and  demanded  nearly 
200  talents,  to  which  something  over  84  talents  at  4  per  cent,  per 
month  compound  interest  would  amount  in  22  months.  The  Sala- 
minans  wanted  to  pay  the  bond  for  85  at  the  legalised  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  per  annum  compound  interest.     That  came  to  106  talents. 

The  numbers  fit  most  beautifully  ;  and  no  overpowering  difficulty 
need  be  felt  at  the  '  hard  and  unconscionable '  bargain  that  appears  to 
have  been  thereby  struck  by  Brutus.  We  must  remember  that  the 
security  was  very  bad.  Quite  as  ruthless  contracts  made  by  money- 
lenders where  tiiie  secunty  was  also  very  bad,  came  to  light  two 
years  ago  before  Mr.  1^*  W.  Russell's  Committee  in  London.  And  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Eoman  Government,  corrupt  as  it  was, 
officially  countenanced  such  extortion.  Apparently  about  the  very 
time  that  this  affair  was  before  Cicero  at  Tarsus  the  Senate  had  paaaed 
a  decree  (Att.  v.  21,  13}  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  for  loans  at  1  per 
cent,  per  month  simple  interest, — a  clear  sign,  that  the  extortioii  of  the 
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Roman  capitaliBts  was  beooming  a  danger  to  the  state.  The  Eomans 
had  yery  strong  ideas  about  business  dealings  and  the  obligation  of 
enforcing  contracts;  and  a  distinguished  Eoman  capitalist  who  in- 
formed Cicero  of  this  decree  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  monetaiy 
crisis  would  ensue  from  such  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
contract  and  such  indulgence  to  debtors,  and  he  referred  to  the 
damage  done  when  Caesar,  some  years  before,  extended  the  time 
of  payment  of  debts.  On  this  theory  of  Mommsen's  we  see  the 
meaning  of  Scaptius's  statement  that  the  Salaminians  owed  close  on 
200  talents.  Nor  does  the  argument  really  break  down  because 
Stemkopf  has  shown  (p.  21)  that  Mommsen's  interpretation  oi  per- 
petuumfmus  cannot  be  sustained.  Stemkopf  shows  conclusively  that  it 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  that  interest  which  was  renewed' 
{renowUum)  every  month  was  an  '  unchanging '  {perpetuum)  interest.  If 
it  be  urged  that,  in  Att.  vi.  2,  7,  perpetuis  is  opposed,  not  to  renovatisy 
bat  to  quotanntSf  and  means  the  standing  rate  was  4  per  cent,  per 
month  compound  interest,  we  may  remark  generally  that  such  a  rate 
of  interest  could  not  subsist  universally  in  any  settled  state  of  society : 
and  more  especially  that,  in  the  decree  of  the  Senate  alluded  to  above, 
it  is  perfectly  plain  that  a  mitigation  was  granted  in  favour  of  debtors, 
and  that  the  mitigation  consisted  in  just  this,  that  whereas  the 
maximum  rate  had  previously  been  12  per  cent,  per  annum  compound 
interest  {eentesimu  quotannts  renovatis)  now  it  was  fixed  at  12  per 
cent,  per  annum  simple  interest  {eentesimis  perpetuo  /more).  Finally 
Stemkopf  shows  that  in  his  StaaUrecht,  lu.  1237,  note  1,  Mommsen 
himself  holds  this  rational,  view  that  perpetuum  f&nu8  is  simple  interest. 
However,  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  invalidate  the  view  of 
Mommsen  that  Brutus  had  lent  the  money  at  what  was  virtually  4 
per  cent,  per  month  compound  interest.  If  the  Salaminians,  like 
Ariobarzanes  (Att.  vi.  1,  8),  could  not  pay  up  at  least  the  interest  in 
whole  or  part  at  the  end  of  each  month,  it  is  incredible  that  such  a 
strict  business  man  as  Brutus  would  not  have  charged  interest  for  the 

*  The  Bomaaa  described  compound  iaterert  as  finut  remvatum  quotannia,  or 
MfuHt  fneruibus,  or  whatever  the  time  happened  to  be.  Thus  their  language 
voold  say  that  5  per  cent,  compound  interest  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  was  really 
a  lerision,  or  renewal,  of  the  original  rate  of  interest,  whereby  it  became  5J  per 
cent,  on  the  original  sum  for  the  second  year ;  and  so  on.  If  the  meaning  of 
•  capital,'  *  principal,'  which  fenm  appears  to  have  in  a  few  passages  was  a  common 
one,  it  would  be  simpler  to  suppose  that  fenua  qwtarmit  rwovatum  meant  that,  in 
compound  interest,  the  principal  waa  altered  each  year.  But  fenus^  in  the  sense  of 
'  capital '  or  '  principal,'  would  appear  to  have  a  restricted  usage. 
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interest  which  he  wan  compelled  to  lie  out  of  each  month.  TJnleB8 
there  was  some  penalty  tor  default  in  the  monthly  payments,  there 
would  he  no  reason  why  the  Salaminians  should  not  keep  their  money 
until  execution  was  put  in  against  them,  and  invest  it  otherwise.  It 
is  true  that  Cicero  does  not  anywhere  state  that  the  qwUemae  were 
eum  ofMtoeutno  menBiruo ;  hut  if  the  interest  was  due  per  month,  it 
was  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  arrears  at  the  end  of  each  settling 
day  would  he  added  to  the  capital  for  the  succeeding  term.  That 
no  addition  of  interest  should  he  made  until  the  end  of  each  year,  and 
that  the  legal  rate  should  he  1  per  cent,  per  month  was  the  rule  which 
Cicero  published  as  the  one  he  would  enforce ;  accordingly  he  always 
adds  cum  anaiocismo  anniveraario^  eum  renovaitone  quotannii  or  the  like, 
the  emphatic  word  being  anniversario  or  quotannis^  and  the  implied 
antithesis  being  mmstruo  or  tn  sinqulot  menset,  which,  as  interest  was 
paid  per  month,  was  naturally  assumed. 

But  all  the  same  I  do  not  think  the  original  sum  lent  can  be 
ascertained.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Salaminians  paid  no  interest 
at  all  during  the  six  years.  They  may  have  soon  fallen  into  arrears ; 
but  that  they  paid  no  interest  at  all  from  the  very  first  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  probabilities  of  even  extortionate  loans.  Once 
you  allow  a  sporadic  or  partial  payment  of  interest,  the  amount  of 
which  is  not  given,  an  additional  indeterminate  quantity  is  thereby 
introduced  into  the  question  which  precludes  the  fixing  of  the  original 
loan  with  any  accuracy. 

But  I  think  that  there  is  considerable  probability  that  the 
original  loan,  plus  the  arrears  of  interest,  was  the  sum  which  the 
Salaminians  gave  their  note-of-hand  for  at  the  last  renewal;  and 
that  the  sum  was  84  talents  or  thereabouts.  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
'  last  note-of-hand,'  which  would  seem  to  point  to  others  having 
gone  before.  It  will  not  be  an  unreasonable  supposition  to  assume 
that,  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  loan,  Scaptius  and  the  Salaminians 
signed  a  new  note-of-hand,  in  which  the  principal  and  arrears  were 
lumped  into  one  capital  sum.  The  last  note-of-hand  was  probably 
signed  in  February  52  B.C.,  and  it  guaranteed  the  payment  of  4  per 
cent,  per  month  compound  interest.  February  was  the  month  for 
the  reception  of  provincial  embassies  by  the  Senate;  and  it  was 
probably  at  that  time  of  the  year  56  b.c,  that  the  Salaminian 
envoys  were  in  Rome,  and  contracted  the  original  loan.  In 
February,  51  b.c,  we  may  suppose  there  was  no  'renewal'; 
the  Salaminians  would  appear  to  have  refused  to  renew  such  a 
ruinous  contract,   and   as    a    result,    Scaptius    got   military  forces 
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from  Appius,  blockaded  the  Salaminian  town  council  in  their 
City  Hall,  and  pressed  his  blockade  so  vigorously  that  five  of  the 
body  were  starved  to  death.  The  Salaminians,  however,  did  not 
renew  the  bill ;  but  they  were  prepared  to  settle  the  matter  on  fair^ 
equitable,  and  indeed  legal  terms ;  and  waited  for  the  new  governor, 
who  perchance  might  have  some  regard  for  just  and  lair  dealing. 
They  were  disappointed;  and  when  even  under  a  Cicero,  who  was 
far  superior  to  most  of  his  fellows  in  uprightness  of  conduct,  and  did 
not  care  a  straw  about  money,  fair  and  just  claims  of  provincials  met 
with  so  little  support,  we  can  hardly  endure  to  think  of  wbat  must 
have  been  the  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
ordinary  rapacious  and  ruthless  pro-consuls. 

Now  let  us  assume,  that  in  February,  52  b.c,  the  Salaminians 
gave  Scaptius  a  note-of-hand  for  about  84  talents,  at  4  per  cent,  per 
month,  and  from  that  time  forth  paid  no  more  instalments  of  interest 
at  all.  In  January,  50  B.C.,  that  is  22  months  later,  the  note-of-band 
came  before  Cicero  for  adjudication.  The  Salaminians  were  willing 
to  pay  up  106  talents,  i.e.  what  84  would  amount  to  in  two  years  at 
the  rate  Cicero  prescribed,  viz.,  12  per  cent,  per  annum  compound 
interest.  Scaptius  would  have  his  bond  paid  according  to  the  tenour, 
that  is  to  say  at  4  per  cent,  per  month,  compound  interest;  and 
84  (1  +  rhr)^  =  84  x  2*299  =  199  talents  about.  Hence  he  said, 
"the  Salaminians  really  owe  me  a  little  less  than  200*'  (v.  21, 
12). 

There  remain  a  few  points  to  mention  on  the  language  of  Cicero's 
account  of  the  transaction.  First,  Mommsen  shows  by  a  reference  to 
an  inscription  given  in  the  Journal  of  Mellenie  Studies,  xii.  175,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  were  called  Salamini,^  not 
Saiaminit :  and  the  former  is  what  is  given  in  the  Medicean  MS.  of 
Cicero  throughout.  His  emendation,  in  v.  21,  10,  *  si  non  {sim  MSS.) 
praefeetus  vellet  esse  syngraphae  causa,  me  curaturum  ut  exigeret  is 
possible  ('if  he  would  give  up  the  idea  of  being  a  commander  of 
military  forces,  &c.'),  but  less  satisfactory  than  the  vulg.  sin  (*  if  he  only 
wanted  to  have  a  military  command  for  the  purpose  of  the  bond,  &c.*). 
The  addition  of  Stemkopf  in  §  12,  vr  ex  ea  syngbapha  <ivs 
DicEHsrvB  hoe  est,  ut  neo  deteriore  nee  meliore  iure  ea  syngrapha>  esset 
quam  eeterae  sed  ut  eodem,  is  practically  the  same  as  Boot's,  but 
clearer  in  sense. 


^  Mommten,  however,  did  not  at  first  approve  of  the  reference  of  this  inscrip- 
tion to  the  Salaminians. 
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paid  out  or  stopped,  not  money  accruing  for  the  use  of  the  capital.' 
That  is  the  natural  meaning  of  impendiumf  and  almost  the  necessary 
meaning  in  connexion  with  fenui.  In  Cicero,  Rep.  59  eum  pkhet 
publiea  ealamitaU  impendiiB  debUitata  dsfieeret^  the  words  means 
'  payments/  *  expenses/  which  they  had  to  meet.  In  Brut.  16  ut 
impendiii  etiam  augere  posstmus  largiUtUm  tut  munerii,  the  mean- 
ing is  <  by  something  additional/  and  the  reference  is  to  the  Hedodic 
maxim,  Op,  et  DisB^  349  cv  /iiv  /icrpcio'tfai  irapa  yc^rovos,  ^  S"  dToSovvoi 
avTi}  T$  lUrpif  KoX  Xuiloy  al  «cc  Svn/at.  In  Cicero,  pro  Quint.  12  qui  ah 
adulesoentulo  quantum  tibt  institutsset  tine  impendio,  post&a  quam  nado 
quid  impendit  et  in  commune  contulity  mediocriquaeetueontewtueeeiemm 
poterat  the  words  sine  impendio  mean  'without  incurring  any  expense.' 
With  some  hesitation  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  emendation 
of  the  passage  in  Yarro,  which  is  confessedly  <  obscurior  *  as  K.  0. 
Miiller  says  : — a  quo  usurae  quod  in  eortem  aeeedebat  <$mpendendo> 
impendium  appellatum  ;  quae  quom aeeed&ret  ad eortem  utu^  ueura 
dicta.  The  generic  word  for  all  that  accrues  to  the  creditor  other  than 
the  bare  sum  lent  is  uewra.  The  <  expenses,'  '  charges/  the  money 
paid  over  and  above  the  amount  due  on  the  footing  of  interest  proper, 
is  impendium ;  the  '  interest '  proper,  which  is  the  money  accruing  for 
the  use  of  the  loan,  is  called  ueura  in  the  strict  sense.  Or  perhaps  we 
might  cut  out  the  first  usura. 

vi.  1.  6  and  vi.  2  ,  7 — 

Confeceram  ut  solverent  cen-  Salaminios  . , .  adduxi  ut  totum 
tesimis  eexennii  ductis  cum  re-  nomen  Scaptio  vellent  solvere,  sad 
novatione  singulorum  annorum.  centesimis  ductis  0j?rod?m0  ^tiiii^m 
At  Scaptius  quatemas  postulabat.      eyngrapha  nee  perpetuis  sed  reno- 

vatis  quotannis.     Numerabantar 
nummi :  noluit  Scaptius. 

It  only  needs  to  put  these  passages  side  by  side  to  show  the  contra- 
diction in  them.  Cicero  could  only  adjudicate  on  the  last  *  renewal' 
of  the  syngrapha  ;  and  even  the  original  loan  had  not  been  contracted 
so  long  as  six  full  years  before.     We  have  seen  reason  (p.  404)  to 

»  See  **  Select  Committee  on  Money-Lending,"  March  17,  1898  :— 

Question  843.— You  advanced  him  £100,  and  you  gave  hiiu  in  cash  £75  F 
Advanced  him  £100 ;  charged  him  £26 ;  total  £100 :  three  months'  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

Question  844.— That  comes  to  the  same  thing :  and  there  were  £3  expenses? 
Shall  I  refer,  and  see  if  that  was  paid  P 

Question  845.— Just  look':  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  coirect  P    He  paid  £3. 
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suppose  that  the  last  '  renewal '  took  place  about  February,  52  b.c. 
Therefore  sexennii  must  be  wrong.  The  difBculty  is  solved  by  the 
genius  of  Stemkopf.  He  reads  hiennii  (=  viennii),  comparing  Livy 
xlv.  15.  9  himmms  for  VL  mensum  (in  cod,  Vind.);  Veil,  ii,  81,  8 
hiennium  for  sezennium  (in  Ed.  Princeps  et  Amerbachii  apographon) ; 
Livy  xxviii.  28.  4  sex  hellium  =  VihelUum,  We  may  add — Cic.  Fam, 
XV.  4.  8  sex  for  vi ;  Phil.  x.  15  duo  (in  cod.  Bemensis)  for  m  ;  and  cf. 
Madvig,  Opusc.  Acad.  622  (ed.  2). 

The  Salaminians  were  ready  to  pay  two  years'  interest,  though  the 
full  two  years  had  not  run  since  the  last  renewal  was  made. 

This  is  more  satisfactory  and  elegant  than  Mommsen's  addition : 
€efUesifnis  sexennii  <temis  praeterea  quadrienn%%>  duetts^  &c. 

vi.  1.7. — Igitur  meo  decreto  soluta  res  Scaptio  statim:  quam 
id  rectum  sit  tu  iudicabis :  ne  ad  Catonem  quidem 
provocabo. 

Madvig  (Adv.  Grit.  iii.  176)  simply  alters  statim  to  stat  This 
would  appear  to  mean  'by  my  decree,  the  money  stands  paid  to 
Scaptius,'  or  *  the  payment  to  Scaptius  is  valid.'  Put  there  was  no 
payment,  only  an  offer  of  payment ;  a  res  sokenda  not  a  res  soluta. 
Further,  Cicero  did  not  make  a  decree  for  the  amount,  but  postponed 
tlie  case.  But  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  make  a  decree  at  once  if 
Scaptius  would  only  consent  to  take  the  money :  cf .  vi.  1  .  7  Blud 
quidem  fatehitur  Scaptius  me  ius  dieente  sibi  omnsm  pecuniam  ex  edicto 
meo  auferendi  potestatem  esse.  But  Scaptius  did  not  consent  (cf.  above, 
p.  406).  I  think  we  should  read  Igitur  meo  deereto  soluta  res  <esset> 
Scaptio  statim,  *  The  money  might  have  been  paid  Scaptius  by  my 
decree  on  the  spot :  the  justice  of  that,  I  shall  leave  to  you  ;  I  shall 
not  appeal  even  to  Cato.' 

vi.  1.  17. — De  statua  Africani  .  .  .  ain  tu?  Scipio  hie  Metellus 
proavum  suum  nesdt  censorem  non  f  uisse  ?  Atqui 
nihil  habuit  aliud  inscriptum  nisi  gens  ea  statua 
quae  ad  Opis  per  te  posita  in  excelso  est.  In  ilia 
autem  quae  est  ad  IIoAvicXcovc  Herculem  inscrip- 
tum est  cos:  quam  esse  eiusdem  status,  amictus, 
anulus,  imago  ipsa  declarat.  At  mehercule  ego  cum 
in  turma  inauratarum  equestrium,  quas  hie  Metellus 
in  Capitolis  posuit,  animadvertissem  in  Serapionis 
subscriptione  Africani  imaginem,  erratum  fabrile 
putavi,  nunc  video  Metelli.    0  avurrofnjcriav  turpem .  * 

As  the  emendation  and  explanation  of  this  passage,  which  were 
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proposed  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  in  Mfrmath&na  i.  205ff.  and  reprinted  in 
**  Cicero's  Correspondence,"  III.  p.  306,  have,  as  it  would  seem,  been 
overlooked  by  critics,  and  yet  appear  to  be  in  all  essentials  correct,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  reproduce  them. 

In  the  J)0  BepuhUea,  according  to  Macrobius  {in  8omn.  Seip.  i.  4. 
2),  Cicero  makes  Laelius  express  regret  nulUu  IToiicae  staiuat  in 
publico  in  intwfeeti  tyranni  remunerationem  iocatai.  This  was  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Kasica  Serapio,  who  slew  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Now 
Metellus,  great-grandson  of  Berapio,  drew  the  attention  of  Atticus  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  mistake  of  Cicero's,  and  referred  to  a  statue 
of  (as  he  supposed)  Serapio,  which  he  had  placed  near  the  temple  of 
Ops,  apparently  having  got  a  loan  from  Atticus  to  enable  him  to  exe- 
cute the  work  {hence  per  te). 

Cicero  replied  that  the  statue  adduced  was  not  one  of  Serapio, 
because  Serapio  had  never  been  Censor.  The  line  of  argument  which 
he  advances  to  prove  this  cannot  be  understood  until  we  state  what 
emendation  of  the  passage  (which  confessedly  requires  emendation) 
appears  most  satisfactory.  The  emendation  proposed  is  to  read  cos 
for  CEKs  (as  nearly  all  commentators  do  now),  and  to  read  cos  cbkb 
for  cos. 

True,  says  Cicero,  the  statue  at  the  temple  of  Ops  has  no  other 
inscription  but  cos,  and  so  might  have  been  that  of  Serapio;  bat 
that  statue  is  (us  Metellus  knows)  a  mere  replica  of  the  statue 
near  the  Hercules  of  Polycles,  and  this  statue  has  the  inscription 
cos  CEVS.  which  shows  that  it  represented  a  man  who  had  been 
Censor.  It,  therefore,  was  not  a  statue  of  Serapio,  but  of  Africanus. 
When  I  saw  the  former  statue  I  thought  that  the  non-addition  of 
CEKS  was  a  blunder  of  the  stone-cutter;  but  I  find  that  it  is  Metellus 
who  had  made  the  bad  mistake  of  supposing  that  Serapio  had  been 
Censor. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  supposed  that,  under  the  second  statue,  the  inscription 
was  CENS  only ;  that  accordingly  the  copyist  just  transposed  csirs  and 
cos.  But  it  would  be  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented,  to  have  a  elogium 
with  CENS  only,  for  virtually  all  Censors  had  been  Consuls  (cf .  Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht  i*.  530) ;  nor  do  we  find  any  such  example  in  the  Elogia 
in  C.  I.  L.,  Vol.  1.  Again,  nihil  habuit  aliud  imeriptum  niii cos  ea 
itatua  quae  ad  Opis  would  point  to  a  somewhat  fuller  inscription  on  the 
otlier  statue :  and  a  copyist  would  be  more  likely  to  leave  out  one  of 
two  very  similar  abbreviations  than  alter  what  he  found.  Probably 
the  elogia  were  simply  P.  Corkblivs  Scipio  cos  and  P.  Cobitelivs 
Scipxo  cos  cens. 
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The  emendation  which  is  adopted  by  Boot  and  C.  F.  W.  Miiller 
was  made  by  Mommsen  in  G.  I.  L.  IS  p.  278  (=  P,  p.  186).  He 
reads  cos  in  both  places,  and  alters  autsm  into  item.  Mommsen  says — 
*'  Contnrbarat  scilicet  Metellus  imagines  et  subscriptiones  ita,  ut  ad 
eloginm  P.  Africani  maioris  {eos  emu)  adiungeret  Sarapionis  imaginem, 
ad  Sarapionis  elogium  {coa)  imaginem  Africani."  But  how  does  he 
suppose  that  it  was  known  that  the  statue  was  a  statue  of  Africanus  ? 
It  must  haye  been  for  reasons  quite  extraneous  to  the  elogia ;  and  if 
that  were  the  case,  why  did  Cicero  refer  to  the  elogia  at  all  ?  Nor 
can  I  see  any  proof  that  Metellus  put  a  statue  of  Scrapie  on  an  elogium 
of  Africanus.  He  found  a  statue  standing  on  an  elogium  {co8  eens) 
which  he  supposed  to  be  that  of  Serapio,  and  had  a  replica  of  it  made 
and  erected  under  that  supposition* 

▼i.  1.21. — Gaelius    libertum  ad  me  misit    et    litteras  accurate 
scriptas  et  de  pantheris  et  fa  civitatibus. 

That  the  last  clause  refers  to  what  Cicero  elsewhere  calls  vectigal 
asdilicium  (Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  26)  is  certain  from  what  follows.  Cicero 
regrets  that  it  is  not  generally  known  at  Home  nullum  in  mea  pro- 
vincia  nummum  nisi  in  aes  alienum  erogari.  Quintus  also  refused  to 
exact  money  for  games.  Marcus  says  (}.  e.)  Et  enim,  si  unus  homo 
nohilis  queritur  palam  te,  quod  edizeris  ke  ab  ltdos  fecykiae  nscEa- 
ir£R»rTy&,  H8  cc  tihi  eripuisse,  quanta  tandem  pecunia  penderetur, 
si  omnium  nomine,  quieunque  Romae  ludos  faeerent,  quod  erat  iam  insti- 
tutum,  erogaretur?  I  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  the  rather 
desperate  expedient  of  supposing  a  Greek  word  lost,  and  suggest 
<de  orv/i)3oXar5>  a  eivitatihus.  We  can  suppose  decemendie  omitted, 
just  as  the  verb  is  omitted  in  §  10  multo  enim  malo  hune  a  Pontidia 
quam  ilium  a  Sennlia.  If  Caelius  made  any  such  request,  it  must 
have  been  in  one  of  the  lost  letters :  for  no  such  request  appears  in  his 
extant  correspondence. 

vi.  1.  25. — ^Et  heus  tu!    iamne  vos  (so  Z* :  genuarios  M.C.)  a 
Caesare  per  Herodem  talenta  Attica  L  extorsistis  ? 

Tomebus  (Advers.  xxiy.  20)  suggested  Genuae  vos,  i.e.,  at  Oeneva ; 
for  Genua  not  Genava  is  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  that  town 
occurs  in  the  manuscripts  of  Caesar,  and  in  the  Geographus  Bavennas : 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  Genava  is  the  best  attested  form :  cf . 
C.  I.  L.  xii  .p.  328.  This  emendation  is  approred  of  by  Lambinus. 
Scant  justice  has  been  done  it  in  modem  times ;  but  it  has  been 
powerfully  defended  by  0.  E.  Schmidt  (Khein.  Mus.  LV.  pp.  396-8). 
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Without  positively  assenting  to  it  as  correct,   it  seems  to  me  the 

best  emendation  yet  proposed  and  certainly  preferable  to  iamne  vo9 : 

for  it  explains  the  corruption  of  MC  better  than  iamne  voi  does,  and 

Oicoro  sometimes  mentions  the  place  at  which  an  event  occurred, 

even  though  such  mention  is  quite  immaterial :  cf.  Att.  1.  19.  10  non 

dicam  quod  tihi^  ut  opinor,  Panhormi  Luetdlui  de  suii  historiis  dixeratf 

unless,  indeed,  we  should  there  read  pari  mode  (see  Hermathena,  xix. 

1893,  p.  366). 

vi.  2,  3. — Communicavi  cum  Dionysio.    Atque  is  prime  est  com- 

motus,  deinde,   quod  de  f^eo  (^im  isto  Dicaearcho 

non  minus  bene  existimabat  quam  tu  de  C.  Yestorio 

.  .  .  non  dubitabat  quin  ei  crederemus. 

A  few  lines  before  Cicero  had  said  that  the  passage  in  Dicaearchus 

to  which  he  gave  credence  was  in  TVophoniana  Chaeronie  narratume^ 

that  is  to  say,  in  the  treatise  elsewhere  (Att.  xiii.  31.  2 :  32.  2 :  33.  2 : 

Athenaeus  594  :  641)  spoken  of  as  ircpl  r^  cs  Tpo^oinov  icarajSa(rco»9, 

in  which  the  historical  account  of  Trophonius  would  appear  to  have 

been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ghaeron.     This  dramatic  setting  was 

appropriate,  as  Chaeronea  was  quite  close  to  Lebadea,  where  the  cave 

of  Trophonius  was,  and  Chaeron  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  former 

town.     This  Chaeron  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  There,  daughter  of 

Phylas :  cf.  Pausanias  ix.  40.  3  (5).     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

we  should  read  for  the  corrupt  words  de  Chaerane  isto  Dieaeareheo. 

vi.  2.  5. — Miraerant  in  civitatibus  ipsorum  furta  Graecorum, 
quae  magistratus  sui  fecerant.     Quaesivi  ipse  de  iis, 
qui  annis  decem  proximis  magistratum  gesserant. 
Aperte  fatebantur.     Itaque  sine  uUa  ignomini^  Quis 
u  m  e  r  i  s  pecunias  populis  rettulerunt. 
Suis  unieris  referre  seems  a  strange  phrase,  and  can  hardly  be 
defended  by  %ui%  utnerie  sustinere  in  Mil.  25  and  elsewhere.     Some- 
thing like  spaying  out  of  their*  own  pockets '  is  required.     Perhaps 
<ex>  or  <de>  suis  orumenis.    For  ex  omitted  cf.   §7  <ejB>  ista 
syngrapha\  and  for  (fo  omitted  cf.  Att.  vi.  7  1  <de>  nominihus  MUonis. 
The  rare  word  crumenis  might  readily  have  been  corrupted.     It  does 
not  appear  to  occur  elsewhere  in  Cicero,  but  it  is  found  iii  Plautus 
about  a  dozen  times. 

vi.  2:  7.— Numerabantur  nummi:    noluit  Scaptius.     Tu  qui  ais 
£rutum  cupere  aliquid  perdere  ?  '^  Quatemas  habebat 
in  syngrapha."    Fieri  non  poterat. 
For  Tu  qui  Lambinus  reads  Tun'  qui;  Boot  <«*i>  tuqui;  Tyrrell  Tk 
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<quis>  qui.  (The  order  in  Att.  vii.  17.  2  is  Quis  autem  tu  e»  qui.) 
Stemkopf  (p.  23)  <JEeu8>  tu  /  Qui  a%%  Brutum  ottpere  aliquid  perdere  ? 
Perhaps  more  simply  noluit  Seaptius  ;  tuque  aii  Brutum  eupere  aliquid 
perdere.  We  should,  I  think,  put  **  Qaatemas  . .  .  syngrapha"  in 
inverted  commas,  as  the  supposed  answer  of  Atticus,  the  strict  mab  of 
business. 

vi.  2.  8. — Tu  me  rogas  praefectus  ut  Scaptius  sit?  , Alias  hoc 
statueramus,  ut  negotiatorem  neminem,  idque  Bruto 
probamus. 

So  the  MSS. :  but  editors  mostly  alter  to  j^(>iaramt<«.  Even  so, 
the  statement  is  not  quite'  satisfactory ;  for  in  the  other  passages 
(v.  21.  10:  vi.  1.  6)  there  is  no  mention  that  Brutus  approved  of 
Cicero's  determination,  rather  the  contrary  in  vi.  1.  6  si praefecturam 
negotiatari  denegatam  quereretur.  So  that^  I  think,  we  must  either 
read  Torquato  for  Bruto :  or  heW^i prohahimus  for  probamus.  For  many 
such  corruptions  of  the  future  into  the  present,  see  C.  F.  V.  Muller 
on  Fam.  iii.  3.  2. 

vi.  2.  9. — Nimis,  inquam,  in  isto  Brutum  amasti,  dulcissime 
Attice,  nos  vereor  ne  parum.  Atque  haec  scripsi 
ego  ad  Brutum  scripsisse  te  ad  me. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  nifnis  before  inquam,  with  Bosius : 
cf.  Q.  Ff.  iii.  8.  6 :  Verr.  v.  84 :  also  Schmalz,  Antibarbarus,  i.  687 ; 
S(advig,  Opusc.  Acad.  351  (ed.  2). 

The  antithesis  in  the  next  sentence  would  be  better  marked  by 
tQdAmg' Atqui.  *  And  yet '  (though  I  do  not  approve  of  the  position 
you  and  Brutus  have  taken  up)  *  I  have  written  to  him  to  say  how 
strongly  you  have  advocated  his  case.' 

vi.  3.  5. — Aut  Scaptius  qui  in  Cappadocia  fuit  puto  esse  satis- 
factum. 

Manutius  and  most  editors  omit  Aut,  and  read  Seaptio.  Madvig 
suggested,  Alterie  Scaptiis.  Perhaps,  '^  At  Scaptius,  qui  in  Cappadocia 
fuit?^^  Puto  esse  <ei>  satisf actum.  The  former  sentence  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  question  of  Atticus. 

vi.  6.  3. — Puero  tradere  ?  fratri  autem  ?  illud  non  utile  nobis. 

Cicero,  in  the  letters  of  this  period,  is  very  fond  of  using  the  cor- 
rective autem,  *  do  you  say*  *  quotha' :  e.g.  Att.  v.  13.  3  quid  in  rep.  fiat. 
Hat  autem?  vi.  2.  I  <prohari>.  Prohari  autem  ?  2.  8  quid  tandemisti 
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malt  .  .  .  nanfeeiuent  NanfeeiiBewt  autem^xii.!,  4  rogatus  ah  ipio. 
Ah  ipso  autem  (ct.  Fam.  i.  9.  10).  I  think  the  same  usage  is  found 
here,  and  that  we  should  read  Puero  tradere?  an  <frairi>?  Fratrt 
auUm  ?  The  Tomesianus  and  Cratander  read  traderem  \  and  the  m  may 
be  a  remnant  of  an.  This  use  of  autem  is  found  in  Plautus,  Amph.  901 
inimieos  wmper  osa  9um  optuerier.  lYP.  Eeia  autem  inimieos ;  Fseud. 
305  metuo  credere.  PS.  Credere  autem  ?  and  Terence  Eun.  798  JE^one 
wm  tangam  meam?    CH.  Tuam  autem, 

vi.  7.  1. — Hortando  aut  proficies. 

Some  addition  must  be  made  such  as  aut  <vaMi8  aut>  profieiee 
(Brut.  139  :  Phil.  i.  35)  or  aut  <ages  aut>  proficies  (Div.  in  Caec.  39). 

vi.  7.  2. — 8ed  plane  Tolo  his  magistratibus  quorum  voluntatem  in 
suppHcatione  sum  expertus. 

Before  volo  I  think  <domum>  or  <Bemam>  or  <ad  urhem>  has  dropped 
out ;  most  probably  the  latter :  cf.  Fam.  ii.  17. 1  (written  about  a  fort- 
night before),  Rhodum  Cieeronum  eau$apuerorum  aeeessurum  puio^  neque 
id  tamen  certum.    Ad  urhem  volo  cum  primum  venire. 

vi.  8.  5. — Ego  nisi  Bibulas,  qui,  dum  unus  hostis  in  Syria  fnit^ 
pedem  porta  non  plus  extulit  quam  *  *  dome  sua^ 
adniteretur  de  triumpho,  aequo  animo  essem. 

Schiitz  proposed  to  add  before  d(mo  the  word  consul  or  olim :  C.  F. 
W.  Miiller  in  consulatu*  Mr.  Tyrrell  suggested  dcmi.  This  is  some- 
what cacophonous.  Perhaps  modo  '  some  time  ago.'  Mode  and  domo  are 
often  confused  in  Plautus  (see  above  p.  394). 


[     415     ] 


XXII. 

THE  CAHERS  OF  COUNTY  CLARE:  THEIR  NAMES, 
FEATURES,  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Br  THOMAS  J. 
WE8TR0PP,  M.A. 

[Bead  Fbbrva&y  25th,  1901.] 

Clabe  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  calier-abounding 
districts  of  Ireland  that  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
a  list  of  the  names,  with  short  descriptions,  and  a  few  notes  on  the 
more  interesting  of  those  stone  forts  so  exceptionally  abundant  in  that 
part  of  the  ancient  Thomond.  The  total  of  forts  of  all  kinds  in  the 
county  is  no  less  than  2420  (or  roughly  speaking  one  fort  to  342  acres), 
the  highest  proportion  among  the  counties  of  Munster,  and  only  exceeded 
by  Sligo  among  the  districts  of  our  western  coaAt. 

Ancient  legend  has  concerned  itself  very  little  with  these  particular 
structures.  The  tale  of  the  sons  of  Huamore  tells  how  Adhar  settied 
at  Magh  Adhair,  near  Quin,  where  a  large  mote  remains  which  became 
the  place  of  inauguration  for  the  Dalcassiau  Princes  of  Thomond.  Dael 
settled  on  the  Daelach,  and  Ennach  built  a  fort  (dun)  at  Tech-n-ennach 
near  him.  The  present  river  Daelach  runs  into  the  Atlantic  near 
Lehinch ;  and  as  we  find  the  large  rock-cut  fort  of  Boon  on  a  ridge  at 
its  source,  we  may  provisionally  suppose  it  connected  with  the  legend. 
Irghus  settied  at  Rind  Boime  or  Ceann  Boime,  where  the  fort  named 
on  the  maps  "  Caherdoonfergus"  is  called  by  the  people  Caherdooneerish, 
and  possibly  bears  the  name  of  the  legendary  hero.  Alestair,  according 
to  another  section  of  the  Bind  Seanchas,  dug  a  rath  on  mount  CaUan, 
but  it  cannot  be  now  identified.  The  forts  of  Cahercrochaun,  and 
Lisdundalhen  have  been  connected  with  the  Tuatha  de  Danann 
heroes,  Crochan  and  Dal,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  lover  of  Echtghe 
"  the  awful,'*  who  gave  her  name  to  Slieve  Aughty.  He  was  also 
Sengan's  and  Qennann's  cupbearer. 

Two  other  fort-names,  Duntorpa  and  Caherloughlin,  may  be 
derived  from  Torpa,  King  of  Thomond,  750  (or  Torpa,  chief  of  Cor- 
comroe,  about  the  same  time),  and  Lochlain,  chief  of  Corcomroe,  980, 
while  the  beautifully  situated  Ghnanan  of  Lachtna,  on  a  grassy  shoulder 
of  Craglea,  the  mountain  home  of  Aoibhell,  the  banshee  and  guardian 
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of  the  Dalcais,  was  built  by  and  named  from  Lachtna  (grandfather  of 
Kennedy,  the  father  of  Brian  Bom)  who  was  prince  of  Thomond, 
and  won  a  naval  victory  and  many  other  battles  over  the  Danes  and 
Norsemen  about  840. 

Other  means  of  dating  the  forts  are  very  doubtful,  for  (including 
for  the  moment  the  neighbouring  forts  of  Galway  and  Aran)  flint  im- 
plementshave  beenf  ound  both  in  Dun  Aenghus  and  Cahermacnole,  called 
Caheimackirilla,  near  Carran  in  Clare.  Bronze  ornaments  have  been 
found  in  Dun  Aenghus,  a  mould  for  casting  two  looped  bronze  spears 
in  Knockgerranebane  Caher  in  Galway,  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  bronze 
socketted  celt  found  in  or  at  a  fort  in  Tulla  Upper,  Clare.  Iron  axes 
have  been  found  in  the  wall  at  Caherspeenaun  on  Lough  Corrib,  and 
iron  objects  in  the  inner  wall  of  Cahercalla,  near  Quin,  Clare.  These, 
however,  prove  the  date  of  the  cahers  as  little  as  the  Elizabethan  or 
other  coins  found  in  their  enclosures ;  and  very  probably  the  caher- 
building  period  extends  over  a  vast  space  of  time  in  our  islands,  and 
some  of  the  forts  were  rebuilt  or  built  down  to  the  eleventh  century. 
For  example,  a  cathair  was  "built"  on  Lough  Derg  by  King  Conor 
**  na  Cathrach"  O'Brien,  1070-1120.  Kincora,  the  timber  and  itonea 
of  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  water  in  1118,  was  rebuilt  by 
Dermot  O'Brien;  and  even  about  1220-40  King  Donough  O'Brien 
built  a  fort  at  Clonroad,  **  a  princely  palace  of  earth  of  a  circular 
form,"  as  stated  in  the  *  *  Wars  of  Turlough."  Some  were  occupied  down 
to  the  seventeenth  century  by  well-known  families  as  the  O'Davorens 
in  Cahermacnaughten,  1675,  and  the  MacPlanchadha  or  Clancies  of 
Cahermaclanchy,  1641 ;  while  one  caher,  Balliny,  near  Black  Head,  is 
inhabited  to  this  day,  and  Caheranardurrish  (near  Feenagh),  Derry- 
navahagh,  and  Cahermacnole  were  inhabited  in  human  memory.  The 
**  Wars  of  Turlough  "  imply  that  the  forts  were  going  out  of  use  in 
1317,  as  for  example  **  Ruan  of  the  grass-topped  Cahers"*;  and  when 
Donough  O'Brien  in  his  great  need  sent  out  to  muster  every  available 
man  before  the  fatal  battle  near  Corcomroe  Abbey,  he  bade  his 
messengers  to  summon  "  even  any  man  in  an  ooan  "  or  caher. 

Questions  as  to  the  age  of  the  present  fort-names  have  so  frequently 
arisen  that  the  oldest  record  of  each  name  is  appended.  From  the 
analogy  of  Aran  and  other  places,  I  think  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
the  word  '  caher'  has  replaced,  or  in  some  cases  been  appended  to,  the 
word  *  dun,'  and  though  my  list  cannot  be  as  fuUy  and  individually 

*  It  well  deserves  this  epithet  as  it  has  104  forts,  and  is  the  second  richest  *'  fort 
parish  "  in  Clare.    The  forts  are  still  caUed  *<  ooans  *'  as  in  the  text. 
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treated  as  the  lists  of  cromlechs,  churches,  and  peel  towers  already 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Academy,  I  hope  it  may  be  found 
at  least  a  step  towards  a  more  complete  list  of  the  field  antiquities  of 
this  most  interesting  county. 

The  distribution  of  forts  in  county  Clare  is  approximately  as 
follows : — 

BuiTBATTT  Upper. — Clooney,   52;    Doora,    50;   Inchicronan,    36; 

Xilraghtis,  63  ;  Quin,  78  ;  Templemaley,  23.     Total,  302. 
BuwRATTT  Lower. — Bunratty,  9  ;   Clonloghan,  22  ;    Dromline,  15 ; 

Feenagh,  12;  Eilcomey,  5;    Eilfinaghta,  29;  Eilfintinan,  5; 

Killeely,  2;  Kilmaleery,  8;  Kilmurry,   12;   Kilnasoola,  13; 

St.  Munchin's,  1 ;  St.  Patrick's,  3 ;  Tomfinlough,  23.     Total, 

159. 

Btjrren. — Abbey,  10 ;  Carran,  67  ;   Dromcreehy,  36 ;   Gleninagh, 

6;  Kilcomey,  28;  Killeany,  15;  Killonaghan,  46;  Kilmoon, 

8;  Noughaval,  33 ;  Oughtmama,  11  ;  Rathbomey,  46.     Total, 

306. 
Clondeklaw. — Kilchrist,    10;     Kilfiddan   25;    Killadysert,     18; 

Killimer,  39;    Killoffin,  16;     Kihnihil,  41;    Kilmurry,    30. 

Total,  180. 
CoROOMROE. — Clooney,   15;  Kilfenora,  39;    KiUaspuglonane,  22; 

Killilagh,   43;    Eilmacreehy,    22;    Eilmanaheen,    17;     Kil- 

shanny,  22;  Kiltoraght,  12.     Total,  192. 
Ibrickait.— Kilfarboy,  42;    Killard,  34;    Kilmurry,  73.     Total, 

149. 
Ikchiquin. — Dysert,  43 ;    Inagh,  3 ;   Eilkeedy,  28 ;  Kilnaboy,  85  ; 

Eilnamona,  21 ;  Eathblamaic,  30  ;  Ruan,  104.     Total,  314. 
IsLAWDs. — Clare  Abbey,  26;  Clondagad,  39 ;  DromclifE,41 ;  Killone, 

42;  Kilmaley,  71.     Total,  219. 
MoTARTA.— Kilballyone,  79;     Kilfieragh,   55;    Kilmacduan,  49; 

Eilrush,  28  ;  Moyarta,  115.     Total,  326. 

TuLLA  Upper.— Feakle,  10  ;  Iniscaltra,  2  ;  Kilnoe,  44  ;  Moynoe,  1 ; 

Tomgraney,  10;  Tulla,  43.     Total,  110. 
TuLLA  Lower.— Clonlea,  21 ;  Killaloe,  30  ;  Killokennedy,  19 ;  Kil- 

luran,  12 ;  Kilseily,  13;  Kiltinanlea,  8;  O'Brien's  Bridge,  30; 

Ogonnelloe,  29.     Total,  162. 
Total  for  whole  county,  2420. 
There  are  several  important  groups  of  cahers,  the  more  remarkable 
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of  which  are  shown  by  italics  and  are  given  later  in  this  paper.    For 
example  we  may  briefly  note— 

(a).  Thb  Glenslieadb  Gbottp,  Ordnance  Sunrey,  Sheet  5,  iq  which  we 
find  Caherhemeens,  two  forts  in  Bemeens,  Gleninshen  caher,  and 
four  other  forts  ;  Garracloon  caher  and  another  fort ;  Lisgogan  ; 
Caheranardurrish  and  two  forts  near  it;  Cahemamweela ; 
CahereasUaun,  and  two  other  forts ;  Poulgorm  and  Lishagaun, 
Eantybeg,  (2);  Caherlisananifna^  Caherlisaniska^  Lisananima; 
two  in  Eantymore  ;  six  in  Cragballyconoal  (two  of  large  size 
with  souterrains) ;  Poulhaun  and  Ballymihil  (8).  Among  these 
groups  occur  the  two  dolmens  of  Bemeens  and  those  of  Glen- 
inshen, the  beautifully  poised  dolmen  of  Foulnabrone,  the  two  of 
Cragballyconoal,  the  two  fallen  ones  on  the  borders  of  the  last 
in  Foulbaun  and  Ballymihil,  and  the  nobly-situated  and  perfect 
dolmen  of  Poulaphuca  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  orerlooking 
the  Turlough  Valley.  In  all  36  cahers  and  9  dolmens.  Described 
in  the  Journal  U,  S.  A.  I.,  ixvni.,  p.  359;  mx.,  p.  370.  Only 
one  dolmen,  Gleninshen  (called  Bemeens),  described  by  Borlase. 

{h).  Ths  Foulacabran  Grottp,  Sheets  9,  Cahereannell,  and  a  fort  near 
it ;  two  in  Eantybeg,  Moheramoylan,  a  rath,  and  another  stone 
fort  near  it ;  Cahergrillauny  two  in  Rannagh,  Cahermaenole  and 
a  small  fort.  Pour  in  Poulcaragharush ;  seven  in  the  valley  of 
Poulcarran ;  four  on  the  ridge  of  Cahermackirilla ;  three  each 
in  Carran  and  Fanygalvan;  four  in  Sheshy,  and  two  in 
Moheraroon.  Along  with  these  are  dolmens  in  Moheramoylan 
and  Iskancullin,  and  three  in  Panygalvan ;  three  pillars  and  a 
tumulus  in  Cahermackirilla  near  the  last.  In  all  thirty-nine 
forts  and  four  dolmens,  a  tumulus,  a  rath,  and  three  gallans. 
Described ,  R.  B.  A.  I.,  xxvin.,  p.  850. 

{c).  The  Noughaval  Group,  Sheets  9,  16, — Caherkyletaanf  and  two 
forts  near  it;  Cahercuttine,  and  a  fort  near  it;  Caherwahhy 
Liflmoher ;  Cahemaspekee,  and  a  square  fort ;  three  others  in 
Bally ganner,  north.  A  fort  enclosing  a  dolmen^  Caheranedm, 
Caher  with  Bally  ganner  CastU^  and  seven  other  cahers ;  BaUy- 
kinvarga^  and  two  other  forts;  Caherminane,  and  two  other 
forts;  two  at  Ballyshanny,  and  Ballybaun  two  forts.  Along 
with  these,  two  dolmens  and  a  ring  of  stones  round  a  souteirain 
near  Cahercuttine  ;  two  "  slab  houses  "  and  two  dolmens  near 
Caheraneden  ;  the  dolmen  in  the  caher ;  two  other  dolmens  in 
Ballyganner  south ;  one  at  Cloneen  and  two  near  Ballyldnvarga. 
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In  all  thirty-four  forte,  eight  dolmens  with  caimSjBlabhnts,  and 
other  antiquities.  Caherkyletaan,  Cahercuttine,  Caherwalsh,  Ca- 
hemaspekee,  and  its  moher,  and  the  great  dolmen  in  Bally ganner 
South  are  in  line  nearly  north  and  south,  while  the  distant  hill 
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fort  of  Doon,  Bally kinvarga,  the  fort  near  it ;  Cahemaspekee 
and  the  fort  on  the  hill  above  Caheraneden  are  in  line  south- 
west and  north-east,  Cahemaspekee  lying  on  the  cross  lines. 
Described,  R.  8.  A.  I.,  xxyn.,  p.  116,  and  xxz.,  p.  398,  and 
R.  I.  A.  Ser.  ni.,  vol.  iv,,  p.  544. 
Tbe  Geuklin  Gbotip,  Sheet  4. — Fanore,  2  ;  Ballyelly,  5 ;  Caher 
Ballinyy  Caher  Craggagh,  and  three  others,  and  about  thirty  forts 
from  Derreen  to  Oughtdarra.  In  all  forty-two  cahers,  including 
Cahemagreey  Caherdoon,  Caherduff,  and  Cahemagrian.  JDescrip^ 
turn,  R.  S.  A.  I.,  XXXI.,  p.  9. 

Olasha  Gbottp,  Sheet  8. — In  KiUilagh  Parish,  Cahermaerusheen  ; 
Cahermaclanchy,  and  another;  seven  in  Glasha,  including 
Caherglasha\  BaUyvoe,  two,  and  eight  others;  two  raths  at 
Killilagh  Caheradoon,  near  Bealaghaline,  Knockastoolery  rath, 
with  alleged  ogam  pillar.  The  fallen  dolmen  of  Cahermaerusheen 
lies  within  this  group.  In  all  twenty-one  cahers,  three  raths, 
a  dolmen,  and  a  pillar. 

Sleevena  OLASHA  Gbotjp,  Sheet  10. — In  Kilnaboy  Parish, 
Tullycommane,  large  double-walled  caher,  and  four  smaller 
forts,  a  rath,  Enockaun  fort,  Mohernaeartan ;  Cahereenmogle, 
Cah^cammaun,  and  two  others;    CasUaungary  and  another. 
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Creevagli,  two  ring-walLi,  one  endosmg  dolmen ;  Carrachann- 
taggaid  (two  doubtful  enclosures),  and  a  caher  in  Clooncoose. 
Besides  nine  cairns  (those  of  Cappaghkennedy  and  Teeskagh 
waterfall  being  large),  and  the  dolmens  at  Knockaun  fort, 
Tullycommaun,  Slievenaglasha,  Cappaghkennedy,andCreeya^, 
a  slab  house,  &c.  In  all,  seventeen  cahers,  a  rath,  nine  cainis, 
and  five  dolmens.  Beseribedj  R.S.A.I.,  zxti.,  p.  363. 
Borlase,  "  Dolmens  of  Ireland,"  i.,  p.  73. 

(j).  The  Maoh  Adhaib  Gboup,  Sheet  SA.—CahereaUay  and  seven  forts ; 
Toonagh  and  four  forts,  Drumbaun  two  forts,  Greevagh  caher, 
with  ten  other  forts.  Along  with  the  mound,  cairn  and  pillar 
of  Magh  Adhair,  three  dolmens  in  Toonagh,  one  at  Ballyhickey, 
the  southern  one  at  Caherloghan.  Described  (Cahercalla,  Magh 
Adhair,  and  Creevagh),  R.S.A.I.,  xxi.,  p.  463,  xxin.,  p.  432, 
XXVI.,  p.  160 ;  R.I.A.,  Ser.  in.,  vol.  nr.,  p.  65. 

(A).  The  Dakoak  Group,  Sheet  36,  adjoining  the  last,  Carrowbane, 
and  thirty  forts  (the  greatly  defaced  cahers  in  Dangan, 
Cragbwee,  and  Gorteen),  Caherloghan^  and  three  forts.  Five 
cists  at  Moymore  in  Caherloghan.  In  all,  thirty-five  forts  and 
five  cists,  the  latter  described  in  "Dolmens  of  Ireland,"  i., 
p.  92.  Nearly  all  the  cahers  in  this  group  have  been  levelled 
within  4  feet  of  the  ground,  and  are  featureless.  And  the  same 
applies  to  a  once  important  series  of  ccdbers,  south  of  groups 
g  and  A,  in  Eildrum  and  Ballymarkahan. 

(i).  In  numerous  other  parts  of  Clare,  large  groups  of  earth  forts  occur, 
and  most  of  the  low  hills  round  Tulla  and  Bodyke  are  capped 
with  one  or  more.  The  south-west  angle  of  dare  has  also 
large  numbers  of  lisscs,  some  (like  the  chambered  Lisnaleagaun 
at  Eilkee,  and  the  fine  Liscroneen,  with  its  deep  fosse  and  high 
earthworks)  being  very  noticeable,  but  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper. 

[Bookfl  referred  to  briefly : — 

**  Dunraven,"  Lord.    Notes  on  Irish  Architecture. 
D.E.D.     **  Dublin  Registry  of  Deeds,  King's  Inns." 
R.I.A.      **  Proceedings  of  Eoyal  Irish  Academy." 
"  1380."    Rentals  of  O'Brien  and  Macnamaia,  Trans.  R.I.A.,  vol.  xv. 
**  B.D."  1641  and  1655.     Book  of  Distribution  and  Survey  (Sir  W.  Petty). 
**  R.S.A.I."     The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  under  its  various 
names  as  follows: — 

Vol.  I.  1849.     J.  Cooke,  "  Souterrains  in  Forts  of  Mortyclough,"  &c. 
Vol.  XXII.  1892.   T.  J.  Westropp,  "  Killaloe :  Its  Ancient  Palaces,"  &c 
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Vol.  xxin.  1893.     "  Prehistoric  Forts  of  Central  Clare." 

Vols.  xrvi.  and  xxtxi.     **  Prehistoric  Forts  of  Northern  Clare." 

Vols,  xxnii.  and  xxix.     <*  Prehistoric  Eemains  in  Kilcomey  and  Canan. 

Vol.  xxviii.     "  Forte  of  Loop  Head." 

Vol.  XXXI.     "  Prehistoric  Remains  in  North-western  Clare." 

Dublin  University  Magazine,  xli.,  p.  505.     S.  F.  **  Clare  and  Aran — 

BallykinyargaFort,"  &c. 
Borlase,  W.  C,  **  Dolmens  of  Ireland."] 
*«  1676."    A  Bunrey  of  Ckre  (1671-1679)  now  at  Edenvale. 

CAHER   NAMES. 
[Existing  namM  in  mnall  capitals,  lost  names  in  italics,"] 

BURREN. 
GLSNnrAGH  (6  forts). 

1.  CAHERDOomBEKisH  or  Caherdoonferffus  on  map  (0.  S.  Map  1).     On 

Black  Head,  an  irregular  ring  with  one  angle,  and  many  tracea 
of  coarse  rebuilding.  It  is  terraced ;  gateway  defaced,  to  east, 
34  inches  wide,  name  probably  means  "Fort  of  Irghus." 
Described  hy  Lord  Dunraven,  "  Notes,"  vol.  i.,  p.  17.  Limerick 
Field  Club  Journal,  1900,  T.  J.  Westropp.  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  xxxi. 
(1901).  p.  4.     Same, 

2.  CAHERDOOirrEiousHA  (1). — A  defaced  ring  wall. 

Droxckeehy  (36  forts). 

3.  Caherloughlin  (2). — A  large  ring  wall  divided  into  fields,  and 

defaced. 

4.  Gahebmobe  Ballycoitby  (2). — "Baile  conaire,"  1380.     A  large 

irregular  fort,  defaced. 

5.  Cahebwabbaoa  (5). — Defaced. 

6.  Cahebmotle  (5). — In  Dangan,  with  two  souterrains  and  a  gateway, 

probably  Cahemague,  1641,  and  Kahemagree  in  Dangan,  1655. 

7.  Cahss  op  Ooanknocknaoroach  (5). — Nearly  levelled. 

8.  Cahebnahooak  (2). — BaUycahill.     A  dolmen  once  stood  in  same 

townland. 

Abbey  (10  forts). 

9.  Gahebhobtyolooh  (3). — It  and  the  noteworthy  earthen  Liss  of 

Mortyclough,  with  two  ranges   of  souterrains,   lie  together. 
O'Curry  suggests  that  the  name  is  **mothair  tighe  doice." 
R.S.A.L,  voL  I.  (1849),  T.  Cooke,  voL  xxv.  (1895),  p.  284. 
10.   Caheridan,  north  of  Corcomroe  Abbey,  1580.     Elizabethan  Map, 
in  Haidiman  Maps,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  perhaps  last. 
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ElLLOVAQHiLN  (46   lortB). 

11.  Cahbrditpp  (4),  in  Crumlin. — A  ring  wall,  not  named  on  1889 

map. 

12.  Cahkb(I).  Same, — CathrachLisnaliaba,  1380,  Cahera  Lissyniagh. 

Inquisition  of  Donough,  Earl  of  Thomond,  1624.  Properly 
"  Caheragh."     Described,  R.8.A.I.,  ttxt.,  p.  8. 

13.  Cahbks  of  Balltelly   (4). — Five  small  stone  forts.    Beserihedy 

R.S.A.I.,  XXXI.  p.  10. 

14.  Cahbrballint  (4). — Balliny,  1641.     A  large  ring  wall,  138  feet 

across,  of  fine  masonry,  5  to  8  feet  thick,  and  10  feet  high* 
The  gate  faces  the  east.  It  is  still  inhabited.  Described  by 
Lord  Dunraven,  vol.  i.,  p.  18,  and  R.8.A.I.,  xxxi.,  p.  9,  with 
illustration. 

15.  Caheebannaoh  (2). — Grant,  1612.     A  defaced  fort. 

16.  Caherkagrbb  (4). — Defaced  by  a  road  cut  through  it.     Perhaps 

<'  Gahemagree,"  of  1668,  grant  to  Murrogh,  Earl  of  Inchiquin. 

17.  Caherakabdubrish  (5).     A  coarsely  built  ring  wall  114  feet  in 

diameter  and  9  feet  high  and  thick.  Much  of  the  wall  standing. 
It  was  inhabited  in  1839.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  the  Gaher 
of  the  high  wood,  Ardross  (in  contrast  to  Feenagh  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill)  so  Ordnance  Survey  Letters.     Deseriptum  R.S.A.I.y 

XXXI. 

KiLMOON  (8  forts). 

18.  Cahermoyle,  Cragreagh  (4).       A  ring  wall  of  large  and  good 

masonry,  6  feet  high,  defaced,  gateway  to  N.E.  Description 
R.S.A.I.,  XXXI. 

19.  Caherclogoaun  (4).     A  large  ring  wall  119  feet  in  diameter  with 

remains  of  O'Loughlin's  Castle.  Masonry  of  very  unusual 
character  with  frequent  unbroken  joints.  Caherdogan,  1650 
granted,  and  Kaercloghan,  1560,  map.  Description  and  illus- 
trations, R.S.A.I.,  XXXI.,  p.  12. 

20.  Cahermoyle  or  Caherbullog  (5).      The  two  Cahirebollocks,  1583 

grant.  Caherbologe,  Inqn.,  1624.  A  well-built  ring  wall  98  to  96 
feet  in  diameter.  Where  the  outer  wall  has  fallen,  an  inner 
wall  appears.     Description  E.S.A.I.,  xxxi.,  p.  15. 
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21.  Cahbbbitlloo  (4),  the  upper  fort  now  usually  bears  the  townland 

name.  It  is  a  coarsely  built,  featureless  ring  wall,  100  feet  in 
diameter,  11  feet  thick,  and  7  high.  Foundations  of  huts  and 
perhaps  kennels  remain.     Describedy  R.S.A.I.,  xxxi.,  p.  16. 

22.  Cahirelany,  near  CaherboUogh.     D.R.D.,  1710,  Book  9,  p.  35. 
28.  Caheebabkaqh  (8).     A  levelled  fort.    "  Caherwamagh,"  in  grant 

to  Bcetius  Clanchy,  1621. 

24.  Caherpolla  at  Lismoran,  1545  grant.      CaherpaUy.     Inquisition 

1624,  "  in  Kilmoone  *'  Act  of  Settlement,  grant  1666.  Perhaps 
Lismorahaun  Caher,  a  well-built  rectangular  fort. 

Batkbobnsy  (46  forts). 

25.  Cahebfebnagh  (2).    *<  Fiodnaig,"  1880.    A  fine  oval  fort,  152  feet 

across  north  and  south,  and  114  feet  east  and  west,  with 
three  terraces  and  two  flights  of  steps.  The  wall  is  13  to 
15  feet  high,  and  17  feet  4  inches  thick.  The  gateway  is 
defaced,  and  looks  to  east.  The  masonry  shows  many  signs 
of  rebuilding,  the  wall  is  double,  and  the  batter  1  in  12. 
Beserihedy  R.S.A.I.,  xxxi. 

26.  Caheblismacsheedt  (5).    A  coarsely-built  crescent  wall  10  feet 

high,  and  12  feet  to  18  feet  thick  abutting  on  a  cliff,  en- 
closing a  D-shaped  space  171  feet  by  147  feet,  with  a  hut  site. 

27.  Caher  Cloonmartiw  (5). 

28.  CAEEBMACuir  (5).     Caherigoue,  1603 grant;  Kahirmahunne,  1655, 

B.  D.,  p.  470. 

29.  Caherberiteeks  (5).     A  small  nearly  levelled  fort  50  feet  long. 

30.  Cahsroarrycloon  (5).     A  ring  wall. 

31.  Cahermacwaughtew  (9).  A  massive  ring  wall  127  feet  diameter, 

the  rampart  10  feet  high  and  thick,  with  late  mediaeval  gate- 
way to  east-south-east,  and  foundations  of  houses.  '^  Caher- 
wicknaghty,  1590  Fiants."  This  caher  and  its  contained 
buildings  are  fully  described  in  the  will  of  Gillananaeve 
O'Davoren,  1675.  In  this  caher  Donald  O'Davoren  wrote  his 
dictionary  of  Irish  words,  and  Duald  Mac  Firbis  studied  Brehon 
Law.     Described,  E.S.A.I.,  xxvn.,  p.  120,  with  plan. 

32.  Caherthoolagha  (9).     Not  named  on  1839  map.     Caher  Idula 

in  Inquisition,  1624.  Caherwooly,  1641.  Caherigoola,  1675. 
Cahirahoula,  or  Caheridoula,  D.  K.  D.  Book  9,  p.  285  ; 
94,  p.  28. 
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33.  Gahxemobb,  Ballyallaban  (5).   A  fine  ring  wall  186  feet  diameter, 

of  large  ''  cyclopean  maaomy,"  9  feet  high  and  thick,  with  a 
late  medisByaldoortonorth-easti  overlooking  all  the  Ballyvanghan 
Valley  to  Oalway  Bay.  Fonndationfi  of  house,  huts  and 
encloBnros  lie  in  the  garth.  Described  by  Lord  Dtinraven,  I., 
p.  18,  B.  8.  A.  L,  XXXI. 

34.  Kaheriehehohell  and  Kakirhallyungane^   near  Caherwooly,   1655, 

B.D.,  p.  475,  probably  Doonyrardan  forte. 

Knj.BAifY  (15  forts). 

35.  Gahsrmaak  (9).      Cathair  medain,    1380;  Karmyn,  1560  map; 

Caimeane,  Inquisition,  1624. 

36.  Cahebmackkrilla,  or  Caherlappane  (9).     Cathair  lapain,   1380 ; 

Caherlaflane  Inquisition,  1624  ;  Carrowmickerill  or  Caher- 
lappane, 1602  grant;  Cahervickerelly  and Ballylappan,  Inqui- 
sition of  Terence  O'Brien,  1624.  The  fort  is  much  broken, 
and  contains  a  well  dedicated  to  St.  Colman  mac  Duach. 

37.  *^  CahemaUinna  "  (5).     The  site  to  which  this  name  is  attached 

by  the  maps  is  only  a  sheepf old  with  no  fort  or  foundation  near 
it. 

EiLGOBNST  (28  forts). 

38.  Cahebakardubbish  (5).     '*  Fort  of  the  high  door."     A  ring  wall, 

126  to  132  feet  in  diameter ;  the  wall  8  feet  high  and  thick,  of 
good  coursed  masonry ;  had  cairn  and  small  cist  in  interior ; 
gateway  perfect ;  faces  east.  Described  (with  view)  in  R.S.A.I., 
XXIX.,  p.  379. 

39.  Cahervamweela  (5).     Locally    ''  Cahemane    bwee."     A    small 

ring  60  feet  in  diameter,  with  hut-site  and  enclosure  on  a  bluff 
over  the  valley  in  Poulgorm ;  gateway  to  south-east.  Deeeribed, 
B.  S.  A.  I.,  XXIX.,  p.  378. 

40.  Cahbbcashlaitn  (9).     A  remarkable  cliff  fort  of  irregular  plan, 

152  feet  long,  on  a  high  knoll  with  an  enclosure  down  the 
eastern  slope  and  gateways  to  east.  In  the  upper  garth  is  a 
large  rock-cut  soutenain.  Described,  B.S.A.I.,  with  plans  and 
view,  XXIX.,  pp.  376-378. 

41.  CAHEBLisANAifiMA  (9).    Lisanauamagh,  1655,   B.D.,  p.  468.    A 

ring  wall  on  a  bluff  in  Eanty.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
another  fort  with  a  perfect  gateway,  on  the  hill  side  to  the 
north.     Described,  K.8.A.I.,  xxrx.,  with  view,  p.  37 L 
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42.  CAHEBLiBAioaKA  (9),  on  another  blufP  opposite  the  last. 

43.  Cahebconnell  (9).     A  massive  ring  wall  140  feet  across,  14  feet 

high,  and  12  feet  thick.  A  defaced  gateway  with  side  posts, 
faces  the  east.  '' Gaherconnell "  Inquisition,  1624.  ''Kar- 
connell,"  1655.  Described^  R.S.A.I.,  xxn.,  p.  374,  with 
plan. 

44.  CAHKausNAimoux  (9).  A  well-built  ring  wall,  with  a  side  enclosure. 

on  the  edge  of  a  cliff. 

Gabbav  (67  forts). 

45.  CAHEBGBiLLATTir  (9),  Said  to  mean  *^  fort  of  the  heath  bloom,"  trans- 

lated "  Dutch  chair"  in  Mason's  "  Parochial  Survey,"  vol.  in., 
p.  287.  A  fine  oval  ring  wall,  120  by  150  feet.  The  wall  is 
15  to  9  feet  high,  and  10  feet  thick  at  base,  to  6  feet  7  inches 
above,  with  terraces,  and  a  double  flight  of  steps  meeting 
at  a  platform,  like  Staigue  and  Cahergel  in  Kerry.  The  gate- 
way faces  the  south,  and  is  defaced  masonry,  **  cydopean," 
with  ruder  coursed  masonry  above.  Described,  R.8.A.I.,  xxix., 
p.  364,  with  plan  and  view. 

46.  Cahebmacnolr,  or  Cahebmacbols,  called  Cahermackirilla  on  1839 

map  (9).  Cathair  meic  iruil,  1380;  Cahermacknoulle,  Inquisi- 
tion of  Morogh  O'Cashyn,  1623;  Cahermaconnella,  Inquisition, 
1624;  Cahermacconnelo,  Mason's  Survey,  1819.*  A  large  cir- 
cular ring  of  fine  masonry,  with  a  side  enclosure.  The  ring  is 
140  feet  across  the  walls,  8  feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  In  it 
are  a  souterrain  and  foundations.  The  gateway  defaced  and  to 
the  east.  Flint  implements  (pointed)  were  found,  and  base 
silver  coins.     Described,  R.S.A.I.,  xxvm.,  with  plan. 

47.  Caueb  Mohebamotlak  (9),  circular  but  nearly  levelled,  except  a 

perfect  gateway  to  the  south,  4  feet  4  inches  wide  and  6  feet 
high.  A  souterrain  and  foundations  He  in  the  garth.  Described, 
R.S.A.I.,  XXVI.,  with  view,  p.  365. 

48.  Caheb  of  Povlcabaghabush  (9).     A  massively-built  ring,  with  a 

perfect  gateway  facing  the  east.  Described,  E.S.A.I.,  xxvm., 
p.  361,  with  view. 

49.  Caheb  Mohebnaoabtak,  also  called  ''Cahemaglasha"  (10),  not 

named  on  1839  map,  lies  on  the  border  of  Eilnaboy  parish. 
It  is  a  massive  caher,  138  feet  across,  overlooking  the  *'  Labba- 
naglasha"  valley.    It  had  a  souterrain  and  hut  foundations, 

1  Caher  M^  Noill.     Estate  maps  of  Earl  of  Thomond,  1703. 
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and  IB  the  traditional  residence  of  the  smith  Lon  Mac  Liomhtha 
of  the  Tuatha  dc  Danann.  Described^  E.S.A.I.,  xxvi.,  p.  364, 
Legend,  ixt.,  p.  227. 

50.  Cathair  CraHaha^  Bouth  of  Cmghwill  and  between  it  and  Leanna, 

mentioned,  1317,  in  the  "  Ware  of  Tnrlough/' 

NoreHATAL  (33  forte). 

51.  CAHSunxxTAAN  (9).     A  square  fort  of  large,  good  masonry,  105 

by  170  feet.  "  Cahermare,"  ^'Canowmare,  o/um  Keiltame," 
1712,  D.R.D.,  book  9,  p.  286.  Duertbed,  B.S.A.I.,  xxvn., 
p.  117. 

52.  CAHSBcurmrx  (9),  not  named  on  1839  map.     A  fine  and  massiTe 

oyal  ring  wall,  130  by  137  feet,  with  a  slight  terrace  and  three 
flights  of  steps.  The  gate  to  south  perfect,  save  for  lintel, 
which  was  removed  since  1 876  ;  near  the  fort  are  two  dolmens,  a 
cairn,  and  a  small  slab  ring  with  souterrain.  ''  Cahimegotten, 
or  Cariowcn  Chotten,  aiias  Cahergotten,"  in  Patent  to  Earl  of 
Thomond,  1610.  Desertbed^  R.S.A.I.,  xxvn.,  p.  117,  with 
plan  and  views ;  Proc.  B.I.A.,  ser.  ni.,  voL  iv.,  p.  544. 

53.  Cahkeanedex  (9),  Caraeaden,  in  Ballyganner,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  460. 

A  well-built  but  defaced  ring  wall ;  on  a  low  ridge  near  it  are 
two  dobnens,  a  slab  hut  and  cairns,  and  a  rock-cut  roadway. 
Destrihfd,  R.S.A.I.,  xxvn.,  p.  119,  vnth  view;  Proc.  R.I.A., 
ser.  III.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  545. 

54.  CaherpoUa,  oHm  Fahaffane^  adjoined  lasmoher  in  1655.     Inquisi- 

tion, 1624. 

55.  Cahebwalsh  (9),  perhaps  the  last  named.     It  is  a  large  straight- 

sided  enclosure,  162  by  156  feet,  with  many  foundations ;  near 
it  are  a  cam  and  hut-sites.  Deierih&dy  R.S.  A.I.,  xxvn.,  p.  118, 
with  plan. 

56.  Cahernaspekee  (9).     A  ring  wall,   with  a  terrace  &iced  with 

slabs  and  defaced  gateway  to  south.     Described^  ibid.,  p.  118. 

57.  Caheraclarig  (9),  in  Sheshy ;  defaced. 

58.  Cahermore  Shesht  (9),  defaced. 

5  9 .  Caher  B alltgakner  ( 9 ) .  A  large  well-built  caher,  enclosing  foun- 
dations and  late  castle  of  O'Conors.  A  large  dolmen  on  the 
hillside  above  it  (figured  by  W.  Borlase,  "  Dolmens  of  Ireland," 
I.,  p.  67).     Described,  R.S.A.I.,  xxvn.,  pp.  121,  122,  with  plaD. 

60.  Cahees  of  Balltga>n£r  North  :  one  contains  a  dolmen,  the  other 
has  a  perfect  gateway  and  encloses  a  small  ring-wall. 
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COKCOMROE. 

KiLLiLAGH  (43  forts). 

61.  Cahebnagriak  (4),  in  Ballynahown. 

62.  Caherasoov  (4).     A  ring  wall  on  the  ridge  in  Ballinahown  ^oyer 

Crumlin)  in  Eillonaghan.  These  two  forts  are  not  named  on 
1839  map. 

63.  Cahskadoon  (8),  Doonmacfelim,  defaced. 

64.  Cahebadoon  (8),  Doonagore,  levelled. 

65.  Cahebhaccbushebn  (8),  defaced.      Cahirem^'croBseyne,  1655,  B.D., 

p.  258.     CahircruBseen,  1719,  D.  R.  D.,  Book  24,  p.  320. 

66.  Caherkaclanct  (8).    A  ring  wall  of  large  blocks,  110  feet  across, 

nearly  levelled  to  f  onndations.  It  had  a  sonterrain,  and  is  near 
a  dolmen.  Cahermaclanchy,  1585  and  1621,  grants  to  BcBtins 
Clancy. 

67.  Caherglasha  (8),  Olaise,  1380.     A  nearly  levelled  small  fort,  87 

feet  across,  with  a  large  sonterrain  and  cells. 

68.  Cahereivallia,  Cahereunella,  or  Caherreagh  (8).     A  ring  wall  on 

a  low  knoll  in  a  marshy  hollow.     Caherkinnalia,  1655. 

69.  Ca^rya//t»«,  1621,  grant  to  BoBtiusGlanchy;   Cahergallyre,  1579, 

grant;  also  B.D.  (1655),  p.  255,  adjoining  Killilagh  townland; 
or  Cahergaltech  in  Kilylogh,  1709,  D.  R.  D.,  Book  i.,  p.  425. 

70.  Cahirgunine,  probably  in  Teergoneen,  D.  R.  D.,  Book  24,  p.  320. 

71.  Caherkelly,  alias  Carkelly,  or  Carhnekeill,  near  Doonmacphelim, 

named  with  Cahergalline,  1708,  D.R.D.,  Booki.,  p.  425,  Book 
24,  p.  320. 

72.  Cahermannaghy  or  Cahiremanagh,  1719,  in  Killilagh,  D.R.D.,Book 

24,  p.  820. 

KiLMACEEEHT  (22  forts). 

73.  Caheruorb  (14).     A  bridge  near  Moher  Glifi  fort,  perhaps  Caher 

Moher;  the  neighbouring  fort  consisted  of  a  dry  stone  wall 
across  a  spnr  on  Hag's  Head ;  it  is  now  levelled. 

74.  CAHERGnxAinr  (8).    A  small  fort  in  lislorkan. 

75.  Caherkafubeesha  (22).    A  half -moon  wall  abutting  on  a  cliff,  now 

defaced. 

76.  Cahebicahill  (14),  so  named  in  1626  Inquisition ;  destroyed. 

77.  Cahehbabvagh  (14). 
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EnxAflPUGLoiTAirs  (22  forts). 

78.  Cahxrai)BRRt(15),  '*  Caheridarom  in  ep&tu  Fenabor,"  in  charter 

of  King  Donald  O'Brien  to  Forgy  (Claro)  Abbey,  1 189.  '*  Ga- 
thair  in  doiie/'  1380. 

KiLBHAinrT  (22  forts). 

79.  Cahibphrieeoauk  (15).     A  small  caher  east  of  Eilshanny  church.^ 

80.  Cahebloo8Cauw(16),  1641;  "  Cahirelnscane,"  1712,  D.R.D.,  Book 

9,  p.  35. 

81.  Cahebtcoosauit  (15),  1641;  "  Cahireooosan,'*  1712,  Eegistry  of 

Deeds,  book  9,  p.  35. 

82.  Cahbb£amobs(15),  Cagbeiimore,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  230;  D.II.D.,  pp. 

36,  86. 

83.  Cor/or^ayA  and  CAii(^^^ntf,  in  Gahereamore.  B.D.,  1655,  p.  230. 

85.  C(»A^rr^^9i«,  near  Cahiielnscane,  or  Gaherlooscaun,  D.EJ).,  1712, 

Book  9,  p.  35. 

EiLFENOBA  (39  forts). 

86.  Catkair  Fkumndbhraehy  a  fort  near  Kilfenora,  named  in  the  '*  Book 

of  Rights." 

87.  Caheb  Balltuktajeloa  (9),  Baile  cind  mhargaid,  1380,  probably 

the  fort  ''  Caherloglin,"  in  East  Ballakenuarga,  1655,  B.D., 
p.  189.  A  very  fine  and  massive  ring  wall  (b),  135  by  155  feet ; 
diameter,  14  feet  thick  and  15  feet  high,  with  three  terraces 
and  upright  joints,  of  large  masonry.  A  massive  gateway  to 
east  lintel,  7  feet  long.  The  fort  is  surrounded  by  a  thick-set 
abattis  of  large  and  small  pillars,  50  to  100  feet  out,  with 
kerbing  of  large  stones ;  one  pillar  is  7  feet  high  and  2  feet 
7  inches  thick  (e).  There  is  a  well(F)  in  the  abattis  and  a 
straight,  sunken  passage  (d)  leading  to  tiie  gateway.  Foundations 
of  enclosures  inside  (a).  A  fallen  cromlech  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bouring field.  Described,  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  xxvn.,  p.  121.  It  is  very 
slightly  and  imperfectly  noted  by  Lord  Dunraven,  u.,  p.  18,  who 
omits  all  allusion  to  the  abattis,  monoliths,  and  hut-sites,  and  says 
wrongly  that  the  wall  is  double  and  the  passage  curved ;  and  is 
briefly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Frost,  History  of  Glare,  p.  101,  and 
by  **  S.  F.,"  Dublin  University  Magazine,  xli.,  p.  505. 
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-Ballykinvarga. 


88.  Gahebhinanb  (9),  '*  Cathair  mionam,"  1577,  Annals  of  the  Four 

Masters;  *'  Carmanbeg,"  1656,  B.D.,  p.  191.  A  fairly  perfect 
ring  wall,  with  steps  and  defaced  gateway  to  east ;  the  gate  had 
four  comer-posts  and  two  lintels. 

89.  Gaheblahestaoh    (9),   Carroghflaherty   in   Caherminane,   grant 

1585.  A  greatly  defaced  fort,  with  large  '*  cydopean  " 
masonry,  an  oval  hut-site,  &c. ;  not  far  away  is  a  dolmen, 
figured  by  Borlase,  vol  i.,  p.  69.  Described,  KS.A.I.  xxvir., 
p.  125. 

90.  Gaheb  Balltshannt  (9).     A  large  defaced  ring,  132  by  137  feet 

diameter,  on  a  knoll.  It  had  a  gate  to  the  east,  and  steps 
leading  down  from  it,  and  traces  of  souterrains.     Ihtdf  p.  126. 

91.  Gahebemon  (16),     Caheredmond,    in  Ballykeady    (BaUykeale), 

1655.  Now  levelled  to  the  field.  Button  in  his  Statistical 
Survey,  Appendix,  p.  12,  1819,  describes  its  walls  as  covered 
with  orpine,  and  names  it  Cahiromond.  Petrie  calls  it  ^^  a  fine 
remain."* 
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92.  Cahssbill^oh  (16),  bo  called  from  the  townland. 

93.  Cah&ryline^   in  West    Ballykenuarga  (perhaps   No.  88),    1665, 

B.D.,  p.  119. 

94.  Cah&rhaUaghan,  in  Ballykeady  West.     Ihid,  p.  193. 

95.  LisDB&EBK  vk  CAHEKAOH  (24),  an  earthen  fort. 

Clooket  (15  forts). 

96.  Cahsbshehkik  (15),  Cathair  Seircin,  1380,  Cahersherkin,  1655. 

Kiltoraght  Parish  has  12,  and  Eilmanaheen  17  forts.      So  far 
as  I  can  find,  no  caher  names  occnr. 

INCHIQUIN. 
S[iLHABOT  (85  forts). 

97.  Cahercoiocanb  (10),    not  named  in   1839  map ;    Kahirekamon, 

Fiant,  1585  (xv.  Annual  Report  of  Deputy  Keeper),   Cahir- 
comaine  (in  Tnllycomaine),  B.D.,  p.  520,  1655.    (The  townland 


^i^yr^S^r^.:fr>. 


VjJ^^^^Oii^ 


Fig.  3. — Cahercommaun. 

is  Tullach  Chumann,  in  Annals  Four  Masters,  1599.)  It  is  a 
noble  triple  fort  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  over  Glencurraun 
Valley.  Perhaps  the  fort  of  Caechan  Boime  in  the  Book  of 
Bights,  '^constant  the  road  of  the  King,"  as  the  ^'Boherna 
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mac  Biogh  "  nuiB  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  middle  fort  is 
a  massiye  ring,  ISO  by  157  feet  in  diameter,  with  no  apparent 
gateway,  except  an  opening  3  feet  wide  on  the  edge  of  the 
difl.  The  rampart  is  rudely  built,  21  feet  thick,  with  a 
terrace  and  steps,  and  14  feet  high.  The  second  wall  is  of 
better  masonry,  but  much  broken,  the  outer  wall  coarsely  built 
with  upright  joints,  and  8  feet  high,  320  by  245  feet  across, 
several  radiating  walls  (two  forming  a  curious  passage),  and 
hut  foundations  remain.  Desorihed,  Dunraven,  i.,  p.  18,  and 
R.S.A.I.,  zxYi.,  p.  153,  with  plan  and  views. 

98.  Cahekeeithotle  (10),  a  fort  of  beautifully  regular  masonry  on  a 

knoll  opposite  the  last. 

99.  Caheb;  Cashlattk  Gae    (10),   not  named  on   1839  map.      An 

interesting  cliff  fort  on  an  abrupt  rock.  Its  wall  is  well  built, 
10  feet  thick,  and  13  feet  6  inches  high,  with  upright  joints 
and  a  well-built  gateway  facing  east-north-east,  and  over  a 
diff,  so  must  have  been  reached  by  ladders  ;  the  wall  has 
several  salient  angles  as  it  follows  tiie  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Several  oval  hut  sites  are  traceable  in  the  interior.  Described, 
Dunraven,  i.,  p.  18. ;  E.S.A.L,  zxvi.,  p.  152,  with  plan  and 
views. 

100.  CAHEBSAVATTir  (10),  a  ring  wall  on  the  border  of  Carran,  usually 

forming  an  islet  in  Castletown  Lake.  Described,  with  view, 
R.8.A.I.,  3mn.,  p.  864. 

101.  CAHEBscsEBEXir  (16),  uot  named  on  1839  map.     A  large  ring 

wall,  120  by  135  feet  on  the  ridge  behind  Lemeneagh 
Castle.  It  has  traces  of  enclosures,  and  two  souterrains ;  the 
present  rampart  is  built  against  an  older  one.  Described, 
R.S.A.I.,  XXVI.,  p.  368. 

102.  Cahebfadda  (16),  so  named  in  1641;  ^^  Cahiradda,"  grant  to 

Murrogh,  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  1666,  defaced. 

103.  Cahebxacon  (16),  Cahermachuna,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  508. 

104.  Cahsrblonicx  (16),  Caherblonghe,  1544,  in  grant  to  Murrogh, 

Ist  Earl  of  Thomond.     Caherblonogg,  1675. 

105.  Cahrbmose  Roughak  (16),  a  large  fort,  with  a  souterrain  and 

narrow  gateway  to  east ;  near  it  was  found  a  cist,  with  two 
skeletons  not  extended,  but  with  their  feet  to  the  east.  In  the 
same  field  is  the  Tau  cross  of  the  Termon  of  Eilnaboy,  and  not 
far  distant  a  fallen  dolmen.  Descriptions,  Canon  Dwyer, 
"Diocese  of  Killaloe,"  p.  494;  R.S.A.I.,  xxvi.,  p.  367. 
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106.  Cahxrmorb    Lackabxaoh    in    Glenqum    (10),   "  Cahinnore  in 

Gleankeane,"  1655,  B.D.,  p.  519.  A  well-built  ringwall,  with 
outer  circle  on  a  bluff  above  Glenquin,  but  under  the  difb  of 
SHerenaglasha.  The  inner  ring  110  feet  in  diameter,  the 
outer  ring,  170  feet  acroM.  The  gateway  is  broken,  and 
laoed  the  south-east.  The  wall  is  10  feet  thick,  and  11^  feet 
high,  and  has  a  terrace.  A  souterrain  remains  in  the  garth. 
JkeeriM,  R.S.A.I.,  xxti.,  p.  865,  view,  xxyn.,  p.  122,  plan. 

107.  Cahxbkobb   Killkkk    (17),    ''  Caherdrumassan   or    Cahraghee- 

duva'*  in  Killeen,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  515,  a  large  ring  waU  with  a 
terrace,  but  otherwise  featureless.  The  gateway  faces  the 
east. 

108.  Cahkb,  Mullach     Dabsizk  (17),    a    well-built    and    massiye 

caher,  129  feet  to  131  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  teiraoe  and 
recesses,  probably  for  wooden  ladders.  A  rock,  cutting 
perhaps  a  souterrain,  remains.  The  wall  is  9  feet  thick  and 
9  feet  high;  batter,  1  in  4.  JDescribsd^  R.S.A.I.,  zm., 
p.  367. 

109.  Gahebahoaoh  (17),  a  coarsely  built  fort,  95  feet  to  103  feet 

in  diameter;  the  sides  flattened,  and  comers  boldly  rounded^  off, 
with  late  mortar-built  gate  and  steps  to  east.  Early  steps  to 
north,  straight  from  the  ground  to  the  terrace,  and  turning  to 
the  left  from  terrace  to  top  of  wall,  B.S.A.I.,  zzyi.,  p.  367, 
with  view,  p.  366. 

110.  CAHEBBULLAUir  (17),  Caherinvullaun,  near  lisdufl,  1587,  Fiant, 

Carvallan,  1655. 

111.  Cahbrmacateke  (16),  Caherwickyter,  1601   fiant;   Caher  Mac 

Teire,  1666  grant.  It  is  coarsely  built  of  large  rough  rocks 
and  is  featureless. 

112.  Cahrietellaghan,  near  Ballycasin  and  Kilnaboy,  1621. 

113.  Cahernahallia,  1544;  or  Cahemacally,  near  Glenkeene,   1660; 

or  Cahemahaille  Oghtemagh^  1655,  B.D.,  p.  510.  Perhapa 
Cah&rtooughtereen  or  Caherogherlinny  in  Glankeen,  1655,  near 
Lackareagh,  and,  if  so,  possibly  Cahermore  Lackareagh,  or  the 
defaced  caher  in  Parknahailly  in  Caherblonick. 

114.  Caherihillaghf   named    separately  from  the  last,  and  perhaps 

identified  (B.D.,  p.  510)  with  Gaherveanagh  (Caherbannagh), 
1655. 
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115.  Cahermoyle  or  Cdhermeenroe  on  map,  1651,  apparently  at  or  near 

Eonghan;  or  Cahirmeene,  1666,  grant;  perhaps  Cahermore, 
Eoughan.     Cahermore  adjoins  Lemaneagh,  1675. 

116.  Cah&rpoUa^  near  Caheroahailly,  1 655 ;  and  (117)  Cdherluny  near  it, 

Inquisition,  1605. 

RuAir  (104  forts). 

118.  Gaherlough  (17),  Gaherloghey,  1592  Fiant,  perhaps  Cahirloga  in 

Dysert  D.R.D.,  Book  vi.,  p.  435. 

119.  Cahermacbea.  (17),  Eahirm^'knea,  1592  Fiant.      Cahervicknea, 

1655,  B.D.y  p.  566.  There  is  a  massive  ring-wall,  ISO  feet 
across,  and  in  parts  8  feet  high.  The  features  defaced,  and 
much  of  the  wall  facing  re-built  to  enclose  a  plantation.  !Near 
it,  and  entirely  overthrown  and  overgrown  is  a  large  oval 
enclosure  300  feet  across. 

120.  CAHiBirAViLLABB  and  Cahbbeev  (17)  in  Caherlough,  small  over- 

thrown cahers. 

122.  Cahemamart,  alias  Carhuanalasha  in  Tullydea,  1641.     A  large 

earthen  fort,  still  called  Liscarhoonaglasha. 

123.  Cahebnanoorake  (25),  Cahemenioreane  in  Ballymacrogan,  B.D., 

p.  557,  not  named  in  1839  map.  A  caher  of  large  masonry, 
much  broken. 

124.  Caher  Tirenavoghter  (17),  1655,  B.D.,  p.  567,  one  of  the  cahers  in 

Teemea. 

125.  Cdhergar^  1641.     Perhaps  near  Lough  Gar.     In  Dysert  in  1675 

survey. 

126.  Cahergd^  near  lismuing;  grant  1671. 

127.  Cahermigan,  in  Kuan,  1641. 

128.  CahMaUykany,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  564,  in  Bealickania  (17). 

Rathblamaic  (30  forts). 

129.  Cahergall  Hill  (16),  Carhuduff ,  or  Cahergeale,  or  Knockardinees, 

1655,  B.D. 

130.  Cahebnamona  (25),  so  named,  1641. 

131.  Caheboobcattn  (25),  so  named  in  1577  Fiant,  but  Cragcorcrain  in 

Annals  Four  Masters,  1584  and  1601. 

132.  Cahimefnoher,  Caher greenam^  1655,  B.D.,  p.  526,  or  Ckagmoheb 

(25)  alias  Dromfinglas.  '*  The  stone  fort  of  Dromfinglas,''  as 
named  in  the  Inquisition  of  Donald  O'Brien,  of  Inishtymon, 
1588. 
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Dtsebtobsa  (43  forts). 

133.  Cahsbaoalxaoh  aitd  CAHXBOCTB&AiTir  (25). — Two  nearly  levelled 
double*rmged  cahers  on  the  ridge  of  Cappanakilla ;  the  latter  is 
probably  the  Cahergirdone  of  1550. 

135.  Cahbbclavct  (25),  so  called,  1641.     Caherflanchy  or  Oortnepiah, 

1655,  B.D.,  p.  554. 

KiLNAKONA  (21  forts). 

136.  Cahxrhaooobmak    (25). — Cathair  Maicgonnain,    1562,   AonalB 

Four  Masters.      Caheryicoman  in  a  grant,    1603.      Nearly 
levelled. 

137.  CAHERVICKAUlf  (25). 

138.  CAHBHBAinrAGH  (25),  in  Carrowkelle,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  573;  probably 

in  Dysert  Parish,  1612;  Caherbeanagh  leased  by  the  Earl  of 
Thomond,  1666. 
There  are  twenty-eight  forts  in  Eilkeedy  and  three  in  Inagh 
parish,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  caher  names. 

IBRICKAN. 

KiLFARBOT  (42  forts). 

139.  Cahebooan  (31). — Caherogan  in  grant  of  1550.   - 

EiLHUBBT  (73  forts). 

140.  Cahebbtjsh  (30). — "Cathair  ruis,"  Annals  Fonr  Masters,  1574. 

Carrush,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  424.     Entirely  destroyed. 

141.  Cahrbabd  (31)  in  Doonsallagh. 

142.  Cahbbabait  (31). 

143.  Caghryariff,  a  mile  and  a-half  to  N.  of  Annagh  House,  1803. 

Fleming's  "  Post  Chaise  Companion,"  p.  203. 

KiLLABi)  (34  forts). 

144.  Caheblbane  (46).— Cahirleague,  1655,  map. 

145.  Caherduff  and  CahermoyU  (46),  in  Glascloon,  named  in  1623  grant. 
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MOYAKTA. 

ElLBALLYONB  (79  foits). 

147.  Gahebcbochattk  (71). — Cahercrocane,  named  with  Dunlecky  in  a 
.  grant  of  1 5 1 1 .  A  large  demolished  fort,  1 80  feet  in  diameter,  on  a 

lull  commanding  a  view  from  Arran  to  Mount  Brandon  and  up 
the  Shannon  to  Tarbert. 

148.  CaheracooUa,  Cahersatd,  and  Cahemaheanmna  (71),  three  nearly 

levelled  forts  on  Loop  Head  (Guchullin's  Leap),  their  legend 
(and  notes  on  the  sites)  given,  E.S.A.I.,  zzvni.,  p.  411. 

KiLMACDUAK  (49  forts). 

151.  CAHEBFBEiriCK  (47),  named  in  1641  and  1655,  B.D. 

152.  Caghiragheullin  (48),  named  in  1655,  B.D. 

153.  CahemeroughtiSy  inDromelihy,  named  in  1655,  B.D.,  p.  373. 

MoYABTA  (115  forts). 

154.  CahercuttinSf  or  Carriowenchotten,  in  Termonshenan  Inquisition, 

1610.     Gahemcottine,  1590  (Fiants). 

EiLBiTSH  (28  forts). 

155.  CahemahoUy, — 1641  Depositions  in    Trinity  College,   Dublin; 

held  then  by  F.  Moseley. 
Fifty-five  forts,  but  no  caher  names  in  Kilfieragh. 

CLOia)EBLAW. 
EiLLiMEB  (39  forts). 

156.  Gahebnaoat  (67),  in  Ballymacrinan ;  a  fine  dry-stone  fort. 

157.  Gahbkadoon  (67),  in  Doonagrogue. 

158.  Cahirglasse  or  Caherslassa,  Dublin  Eegistry  of  Deeds,  1715,  book 

20,  p.  390,  Caherglas  or  Garrodonnet  in  Teerivane,  1655,  B.D., 
p.  369.     Teervama  adjoins  Doonagrogue  at  Caheradoon.^ 

KoMUfiEY  (30  forts). 

159.  Cacemouffhf  near  Kilmore,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  356. 

160.  Cdh$rhan$,  or  Garhubane,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  356. 

1  Cahirlassa  alias  Carroo.     The  two  Domes,  Derilogha  or  Teei-nane,  1675» 
eridentiy  Derilough. 
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EiLMiHiL  (41  forts). 

161.  Cahebmitbpht  (39). — Cahermurchadai  1594  Fiants ;  Cahermoiro- 

how  (diat  Garmore,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  351 ;  Cahermoroghue,  1735  ; 
Macgorman  tombstone  at  Coad. 

162.  Cahir^  anameleBS  caher  with  high  stone  walls  staiids  on  a  ridge 

in  Cahermurpby  on  the  road  from  Ennis,  perhaps  Cahermore, 
1675. 

163.  Cahxbcanatak  (48),  Cahirkeneyen,  1601  Fiants. 

EjLFiDDAirE  (25  forts),  akd  Eilladtsabt  (18  forts). 

164.  Cahsbcov  (69)  Cathair  da  Chon  1380,  Eaerdoghon,  1569  map, 

Caheracon,  1819. 

165.  Cahsraum,  named  with  Caheracon  in  a  grant  to  the  Earl  of 

Thomond  to  Mr.  Scott,  D.R.D,  Book  27,  p.  319. 

Killofin  Parish  has  1 6  forts  and  Eilchrist  1 1 ,  but  no  caher  names. 

ISLANDS. 
KrucALET  (71  forts), 

166.  Caherba  (41),  Cathair  Aedha,  1585,  deed. 

167.  Cahermare  {SS\  near  Knockatonna,  1641  and  1655,  B.D.,  p.  282. 

Dboxcuff  (41  forts). 

168.  Cahebcalla  (33),  Cahercalla,  1617  deed.     Caherkillimore  and 

beg,  and  even  Fagherkillimore  in  B.D.,  p.  267,  and  map  of  same 
period.  The  fort  has  been  partly  rebuilt  by  the  late  Mr.  Marcus 
Keane,  and  is  a  massive  ring  wall. 

169.  Caiiebnaeibka  (33),  levelled  since  1839. 

Clabb  Ajsbbt  (26  forts). 

170.  Carffoume,  near  Bamtick,  1665,  B.D.,  p.  318.      Perhaps  one  of 

the  overthrown  forts  near  Eillone  Lake. 

Clondaoad  (39  forts). 

171.  Cahbbea  (42),  rest  of  townland  is  in  Eilmaley.     Cahirea,  1585 

Fiants ;  Cahera,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  306. 

Edllone  parish  has  42  forts  but  no  Caher  names. 
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UPPER  BUNRATTY. 
Ikchicbokan  (86  forts). 

172.  Cahkr  (18),  Cagher,  1665,  B.D.,  p.  98. 

173.  Cahebaphuca  (26).     Fort  defaced ;  the  fine  dolmen  is  illustrated ; 

Borlase,  i.,  p.  82. 

174.  :Kahfrduff,  or  Chairduff,  in  Kilvoydan,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  103. 

175.  Chareeonde,  in  Dromintuke,  1655,  B.D,,p.  103. 

Teuplemalet  (23  forts). 

176.  Cahekdebhottobeefa  (25).     A  smaU  defaced  fort  in  Aidcamey. 

Xtlbatjohtis  (63  forts). 

177.  CAHEBEnrr,  in  Ballyhogan   (26);  Cahereiny,    1557  Piants.     A 

large  fort  nearly  levelled  and  with  a  souterrain ;  near  it  were  two 
long  dolmens.     One  has  been  levelled  in  making  a  road. 

178.  Cahebnalough  (34).  • 

179.  Chagh&rh0mane  in  Mohollogh,  Eilroughtis,  B.D.,  p.  124. 

180.  Cahsrdinx  (34)  in  Cappamore.      Caherdine  in  Cappagh,  1655, 

B.D.,  p.  122,  defaced. 

181.  Chagherwillyhere,  in  Cappagh,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  122,  near  last. 

DooRA  (50  forts). 

182.  Chahiremore  in  Kilbrecanbeg,   1655,  B.D.,  p.  124  ;  some  nearly 

levelled  forts  remain.  Perhaps  Cahirenegrouh  at  Xilbrecan, 
1675. 

183.  Cahebloghait  (34),  so  named  1641  and  1655.      A  large  defaced 

fort  near  a  stream.  In  this  townland  is  a  groiip  of  five  small 
cists,  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  an  overthrown  larger 
dolmen :  see  Borlase,  i.,  pp.  83,  92. 

184.  Cahergeridan,  1580  Fiants,    '^  Cahairgreddane,"    1586  Inquisi- 

tion. ''  Cahergiridan.*'  Shown  by  Potty's  map,  1655,  and  the 
B.D.,  to  be  near  Garrahan,  and  perhaps  tlie  defaced  but  curious 
caher  in  that  townland.^ 

^  Between  Canagher  and  Classagh,  1676. 
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Clookxt  (52  forts). 

185.  CAHEBSHATJGHinESST  (34),  Cahershageiiis,  1586.  laquiBition  of 
Teige  M'Namara  finn.  A  large  fort  with  two  rings.  .  The 
inner  166  to  148  feet,  the  outer  567  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
rampart  of  massive  masonry  six  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  thick. 
The  gateway  is  defaced  and  to  the  west.  Hut-sites  and  radiat- 
ing walls  to  outer  ring  exist.  Deserthed,  R.S.A.I.,  vol.  zxni., 
p.  287,  by  A.  Oethin  Creagh  andH.  B.  Harris,  with  plans,  etc., 
by  T.  J.  Westropp. 


Fio.  4. — Cahersbaughneasy. 

186.  Cahergaly  1 64 1 ,  near  Maghery,  and  dose  to  Tyredagh,  1 655,  B.D., 

p.  109.  Near  it  was  Coolasluasta  Lough,  a  primitive  place  of 
settlement  described  by  A.  G.  Creagh  and  T.  J.  Westropp, 
R.S.A.I.,  XXV.,  p.  179. 

187.  Cahershane^  part  of  Corbally,  1679  grant  under  Act  of  Settle- 

ment. 

Quiw  (78  forts). 

188.  Cahkbcalla  (34);   Cahercalla,    1641;  Caherkelly,    1655,  B.D., 

p.  141 ;  also  grant,  1679.  A  large,  though  rudely  built,  triple 
fort,  with  three  rings.     The  inner  is  141  feet  diameter,  with  a 
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wall  17  feet  thick  and  8  feet  high.  The  outer  ring,  344  over 
all.  Iron  objects  have  been  found  in  the  walk.  Not  far 
distant  are  the  mote,  cairn  pillar,  and  basin  stone  of  Magh  Adhair, 
Moyree,  1584  and  1839  (Meyer's  Park  at  present),  the  place  of 
Inauguration  of  the  Dalcassian  Princes.  (See  infra).  Described, 
R.S.A.I.,  Txnr.,  p.  482  ;  and  xxti.,  p.  150,  and  Proc.  R.I.A.^ 
Ser.  in.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  56. 


Fio.  6. — Caheroalla  (Quin). 


189. 


190 


191 


Caheb  of  Cbbbvagh  (34),  Cahermine,  1679  grant.  Caherumine 
in  Creevagh,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  141  and  map.  Cahermine,  Caher- 
munigan  or  Caheroine,  1 660  grant.  Caherbane,  1 675.  A  perfect 
but  featureless  ring- wall,  100  feet  diameter,  wall  9  feet  high 
and  8  feet  thick ;  gateway  to  north-east ;  near  last-named  caher. 

Caherprady,  near  Quin,  1666  grant,  probably  on  edge  of  parish 
near  Caherkine.  Cahergrady  and  Caherkine  in  Tomfinlough 
probably  adjoined,  1728,  D.R.D.,  Book  62,  p.  220. 

Cahercragatasha,  near  Quin,  D.R.D.,  1787,  Book  387,  p.  273. 
Deed  of  the  Creaghs,  1729,  D.R.D.,  Book  62,  p.  220. 

B.I.A.  FBOC.,  SER.  HI.,  VOL.  VI.  2  K 
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192.  Cahermalla^  near  Ballyroaghan,  1678  grant,  under  Act  of  Settle- 

ment. 

193.  Caheryal,  near  Ballykilty,  perhaps  Kildrum  fort,   1666  grant. 


LOWER  BUNRATTY. 

EnjfASOOLA  (13  forts). 

194.  Caher  of  Newmarket  (51),  a  defaced  fort  with  gateway  to  east; 

the  wall  of  good  masonry,  15  to  18  feet  thick,  7  feet  hi^  and 
batter  1  in  4.     Gateway  to  south  and  another  to  the  north. 

195.  Chaghremonghan  in  Ballysallagh  West,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  159. 

ElLMALEXRT  (8   forts). 

196.  Caueeaforia  (51),  Cahervory  on  the  Fergus,  1666  grant. 

197.  CAHXBBAirfi  or  Carrowbane  (51);    latter  name  on  maps;   not 

Caherribane,  1602. 

198.  CahirrehaM,  1602  Fiants.      Caherribane,  near  TJrlanmore,  1621 

Inquisition.    Cahirrobane,  1675. 

199.  Cah4'ronyf  in  Orlenmoyle,   1655,  B.D.,   p.  164,  or  Caherowney, 

alias  Cahereeny,  1727,  D.B.D.,  book  81. 

200.  Cahennarine,  in  Orlenbeg,  1655,  B.D.,  p.  164.     Cahermaryne, 

nearUrlan  Castle,  grant,  1667. 

ToxFOLOuoH  (23  forts). 

201.  Cahbr  of  MooHAiTE  (42),  Cahermoghna,  1590  map.      Perhaps 

originally  Caherkine,  as  it  is  covered  by  that  townland  in  Potty's 
map,  1683.  Possibly  Cahermucna,  1720,  D.R.D.,  Book  28, 
p.  412.  A  triple  caher  on  a  ridge  overlooking  Clare  from  the 
Shannon  and  Slieve  Bemagh  to  Burren,  Slieve  Aughty  and 
Callan ;  the  fort  is  probably  the  largest  caher  in  our  islands ; 
the  central  ring  measures  350  by  380  feet,  the  second  650  feet 
across ;  the  third,  1 500  by  1 1 00  feet  over  all.  The  whole  is  much 
overthrown.  Lesser  forts  are  inserted  in  the  walls  to  the  west 
in  the  outer  ring,  and  to  the  south  in  the  second ;  traces  of 
circular  hollows  and  radiating  walls  remain.  R.S.A.I.,  xzin., 
p.  281,  with  view  and  plan. 
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Fio.  (».— Moghane  Caher. 


202.  Caher  of  Langough  (42)  lies  Bouth  of  the  last  on  the  flank  of  the 
ridge.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  structure,  having  been  evidently 
rebuilt  on  a  different  plan  across  older  foundations.  At  present 
it  consists  of  a  ring  wall,  100  feet  in  diameter,  of  fine  and 
shapely  blocks  on  the  edge  of  a  low  cliff.  A  less  regular  en- 
closure, 450  by  250  feet,  surrounds  this,  meeting  it  at  the  clifp ; 
while  the  foundation  blocks  of  a  large  pear-shaped  enclosure, 
600  by  300  feet,  girds  the  top  of  the  knoll,  passing  under  the 
second  standing  rampart.  The  foundations  of  two  nearly 
parallel  walls,  300  feet  apart,  run  for  about  400  feet  to  the  south, 
the  eastern  making  an  abrupt  turn  inwards  as  it  nears  the 
border  of  Eathfolan  townland,  within  which  the  foundations 
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have  been  remoyed.  A  defaced  caher  about  100  feet  aiTosib 
lies  near  the  eastern  wall.  DeHriptum^  R.S.A.I.,  xxiii.,  p.  2^, 
with  view  and  plan. 
Near  these  forts  the  cist,  containing  a  mass  of  gold  ornaments,  was 
found,  forming  the  "Great  Clare  find,"  1854.  Catalogue  of 
Gold  Ornaments,  KI.A.,  pp.  31-33. 


'//Iliii\m\\\\\# 

Fio.  7. — Langough  Caher. 

*203.  Caherkine  (42),  Cathymachyne,  1287.  Sir  Thomas  De  Clare's 
Inquisition.  Caherquin,  alias  Caherldn,  1719,  D.E.D.,  Book 
26,  p.  512.     In  1655  it  included  Moghane  and  Caherscooby. 

204.  Cahebscoobt  (42),  1641.     A  defaced  caher  lies  in  the  townland. 

Leah  carroo  :  ne  scuoby,  1675  Survey,  p.  6. 

CLONLoeHAH  (22  forts). 

205.  Cahebtiboe  (51),  so  named  in  B.D.,  p.  171. 

Dromldte  (15  forts). 

206.  Cdherfirogue^  1617,  in  Dromline,  perhaps  Firgrove. 

BuiouLTTY  (9  forts). 

207.  Cahirhowhogan^    alias  Deerpark    of    Bunratty,  1728,    D.R.D., 

book  56,  p.  467. 
Eilmurry  Parish  has  12  forts,  Kilfinaghta  29,  Kiloonry  5,  Feenagh 
12,  Kilfintinan  5,  Killeely  2,  St.  Munchin's  1,  and  St.  Patrick's 
3  forts,  but  no  caher  names. 
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TIJLLA  TIPPER. 

Tdua  (43  forte). 

208.  Cahereoitine,  1397,  lands  granted  to  Tulla  chnroh. 
Cutteenmore  or  Cutteenbeg  (Sheet  35). 


Probably  in 


KiLwoB  (44  forts). 

209.  Caherhublby  (28),  caitir  nrthaile,  1380.  It  appears  to  haye 
had  an  inner  ring  wall  of  stone  now  levelled,  outside  of  which 
are  a  high  earthen  rampart,  180  feet  across,  a  deep  fosse,  and 
an  outer  ring  about  230  feet  over  all.  It  lies  on  a  cultiyated 
ridge.    Several  house  foundations  appear  in  the  garth. 


son    \Wb-W- 


Fiti.  S. — Caheiliuilev. 


Feaklb  (10  forts). 

210.  Caher,  Cahbbmtjephy  (13),  CAHEBRicsand  Caheb  Powxb  (20), 
sub-divisions  of  the  townland  of  Caher-Eagher,  1655,  map. 
Cahermurrohow,  Feakil,  1714,  D.R.D.  book  14,  p.  28.  Caher- 
murphy  has  a  massive  but  defaced  caher  partly  on  a  low  rock. 
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TULLA  LOWER. 
OooinriLos  (29  forts). 

214.  Cahvb  or  Islaitd  Caheb  (29),  whence  King  Conor  na  Cathrach^ 

1080-1120,  was  named,  some  state,  from  his  having  built  the 
caher.  ''  Caherballymolony,  alias  Island  Caher,  or  Inishmahon 
in  Togonela,"  1655,  B.D.,  p.  43,  1675,  p.  18. 

215.  Caherderige  (perhaps  the  last)  is  named  in  a  grant  of  Teige 

O'Grady,  1585.  xv.  Report  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
Ireland. 

216.  Caherdayike  lies  on  the  borders  of  this  Barony  in  the  Liberties 

of  Limerick.     Some  nearly  leyelled  cahers  remain  near  it. 

The  forts  in  the  other  parishes  of  TuUa  Lower  are  thus  divided. 
Killuran  12,  Clonlea  21,  Kilseily  18,  O'Brien's  Bridge  30,  Kil- 
tinanlea  8,  Killokennedy  19,  Killaloe  30;  except  the  Caher  of 
Kincora,  no  name  of  a  caher  is  recorded. 

OTHER  NOTEWORTHY  FORTS. 
Killaloe. 

217.  KnrcoBA  (45),  the  well  known  residence  of  King  Brian,  990-1014, 

had  stone  enclosures.^    No  trace  remains. 

218.  GaiAirAir  Lachtna  (36).     A  fort  of  earth  and  stones  in  it  is  a  long 

oval  heap  of  stones,  80  feet  by  60  feet,  surrounded  by  a  circular 
earthwork  of  two  rings  and  a  fosse  much  defaced,  measuring 
184  feet  to  116  feet  across  the  fort,  the  fosse  being  17  feet 
wide.  It  was  made  by  Lachtna,  King  of  Thomond,  eirea  840. 
Desoription^  R.S.A.I.,  xxm.,  p.  191. 

219.  Bealbobuka  (36),  locally  Balboru  fort.     Kennedy  and  Mahon, 

Kings  of  Thomond,  probably  made  this  fort,  eirea  950-70,  as 
Mahon  is  called  ''of  Boruma"  (but  perhaps  from  that  ford) 
in  the  **  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill."  King  Brian  took 
his  well-known  appellation  from  it.  It  is  a  large  earthen  ring 
fort,  380  feet  round  the  top,  and  650  feet  at  the  base,  with  a 
high  earthwork  and  a  fosse  at  the  end  of  a  long  spur  where  the 
Shannon  leaves  Lough  Derg.  The  entrance  is  to  the  north. 
Beseriptian,  R.S.A.I.,  xxn.,  p.  193. 

^  "  The  timber  and  stones  "  were  thrown  into  the  River,  1118. 
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KiLFENOBA. 

220.  DooN  (16),     A  conspicuouB  fort,  296  feet  by  310  feet,  at  the 

eastern  end  of  a  long  ridge  near  Kilf  enora.  It  is  pear-shaped 
in  plan,  and  consists  of  a  well-cut  fosse  in  the  shale  rock,  20 
feet  by  25  wide,  and  5  feet  deep.  The  ramparts  of  the  fort  are 
of  earth;  the  dry-stone  facing  remains  in  parts;  the  platform 
is  15  feet  above  the  field.  There  are  two  entrances  to  the 
west,  one  had  a  mound  crossing  the  fosse,  the  other  had  a  plank 
or  drawbridge  resting  on  a  square-cut  projection  of  shale  rock. 
There  was  an  entrance  to  the  east  above  the  steepest  slope  of 
the  hill,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Description 
and  plan,  R.S.A.I.,  xxvn.,  p.  126. 

KiLBALLTOWEN. 

221.  DooNDoiLLKOE  (65).     A  promontory  fort,  consisting  of  a  fosse 

between  two  earthworks  curving  outwards  across  the  neck  of  a 
headland  of  the  cliffs  of  Tullig.  The  country  slopes  from  the 
coast,  so  that  this  fort  is  a  conspicuous  object  inland. 


SHANI 


Fio.  9. — Doonmore — Howe  laland. 

222.  DooNMOEE  or  Hoese  Islaitd  (71).  A  fort  of  very  unusual  design 
from  its  adaptation  of  natural  features.  It  is  founded  on  a 
peninsula  joined  to  the  land  by  a  long  bank  of  drift,  about  100 
feet  high,  which  seems  to  have  been  shaped  artificially  (n).  A 
shallow  bay  is  formed  in  the  curving  strata  on  each  side,  and 
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where  the  rock  bends  up  and  makes  the  abrupt  landward  &ce 
of  the  peninsula,  a  dry-stone  wall  has  been  built  at  the  same 
batter  and  backed  by  a  mound.  The  eastern  end  of  the 
peninsula  has  been  isolated  by  the  sea;  the  earthwork  still 
appears  on  it  (c).  There  are  middens  of  limpets  and  other  shells 
with  polished  pebbles  inside  the  entrance  at  the  causeway 
(a,  b).     Deieriptum^  It.S.A.I.y  xxtiii.,  p.  410. 


Clooitet  nr  Buksattt. 

L  Haoh  Adhaih  (34).  Seems  to  be  a  true  mote.  It  is  a  nearly 
circular,  flat-topped  mound,  the  platform  100  feet  across,  and 
a  high  fosse  and  outer  ring  surround  it,  and  a  sloping  causeway 
leads  to  the  summit  at  the  west  side.  A  lai^  cairn,  17  feet 
high,  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
mote  stands  in  a  semicircular  enclosure,  with  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre of  crags  called  Cragnakeeroge.  A  basin  stone  lies  north 
of  the  mound,  and  across  the  stream,  about  140  feet  away,  is 
a  pillar,  6  feet  8  inches  high  and  2  feet  6  inches  broad.  This 
place  was  used  by  the  Dalcassians  from  the  earliest  times  for 
the  inauguration  of  their  chiefs.  Desenptum^  R.S.A.I.,  zxi., 
p.  462,  463,  with  view.  Proc.  B.I.A.,  ser.  iii.,  vol.  v.,  p.  55, 
with  plan. 
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INDEX. 


Balliny,  14. 
Balljallaban,  38. 
BoUycomy,  4. 
BallyeUy,  13. 
BaUyganner,  60. 
BoUyldxiYarga,  87. 
BaUyfihanny,  90. 
Bealbonmia,  219. 
Berneens,  29. 

Caoernough,  159. 
Cagheraghcullin,  152. 
Caghryariff,  143. 
Caher  (Burren),  12. 
Caher  (Feakle),  210. 
Caher  (Inchicronan),  172. 
Caher  (Island),  214. 
Caher  (Power),  213. 
Caher  (Bice),  212. 
Caheraclarig,  58. 
Caheracoolia,  148. 
CaheradeiTy,  78. 
Caheradoon  (Doonmaofelim),  63. 
Caheiadoon  (Doonagore),  64. 
Caheradoon  (Eillilagh),  62. 
Caheradoon  (Killimer),  157. 
Caheraforia,  196. 
Caheiagaleagh,  133. 
Caheragh,  12. 
Caheraghcullen,  152. 
Caherahoagh,  104. 
Caheranardnrrish  (Bathbomey),  17. 
CaheianardurriBh  (Kilcomey),  39. 
Caheraneden,  54. 
Caheraphuca,  178. 
Caheraian,  142. 
Caherard,  141. 
Caherawn,  165. 
Caherballagh,  92. 
Caherballaghan,  94. 
Caherballykany,  128. 
Caherballymolony,  214. 
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Caherballynngane,  34. 
Caherbane  (Bunratty),  197. 
Caherbane,  (Ibrioane),  160. 
Caherbane,  189,  197,  198. 
Caherbannagh  (Barren),  15. 
Caherbannagh  (EOnamona),  138. 
Caherbamagh  (Kilmoon),  23. 
Caherbamagh,  77. 
Caherbloniok,  104. 
Caherbullaun,  110. 
Caherbullog,  20,  21. 
Cahercalla  (Ennis),  168. 
Caheitialla  (Qnin),  188. 
Cahercanavan,  163. 
Cahercaahlaun,  41. 
Caherolancy,  135. 
Caherdoggan,  19. 
Caheroommane,  90. 
Cahercon,  164. 
Caherconnell,  44. 
Cabercorcann,  131. 
Cahercottdne  (Barren),  53. 
Cahercottine  (Tolla),  208. 
Cahercuttine  (Moyarta),  154. 
Cahercrocaun,  147. 
Caherdavine,  216. 
Caherderige,  215. 
Caherdermotygreefa,  176. 
Caherdine,  180. 
Caherdooneeriflh,  1. 
Caherdoonteiguaha,  2. 
Caherdrumassan,  107. 
Cabeiduff  (Burren),  11. 
Caberduff  (Ibrickan),  145. 
Calierduff  (Inchicronan),  174. 
Caherea,  166,  171. 
Cahereamore,  82. 
Cabereen,  120. 
Cahereenmoyle,  98. 
Cabereiny,  177. 
Ctiherelany,  22. 
Caheremon,  91. 
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OaheifaddA,  102. 
Gaherfartagh,  88. 
Caherfeenick,  151. 
Caherfirogue,  206. 
Cahergal  (Bunratty),  186. 
Cahergal  (Bath),  126. 
Cahergal  (Ruan),  120. 
Cahergal  (Quin),  108. 
Cahergalline,  60. 
Caheigar,  125. 
Cahergeridan,  184. 
Cahergillaun,  74. 
Caherglasha,  67. 
Coherglass,  168. 
Cahergowne,  170. 
Cahergrady,  100. 
Cahergreenane,  132. 
Ciihergrillaun,  46. 
Cahergunxne,  70. 
Cahergurrane,  134. 
Caherhowhogane,  207. 
Caherhurley*  200. 
Oahericahill,  76. 
Caheridon,  10. 
Caheriakebohill,  34. 
Caherkelly,  71. 
Oaherkemane,  179. 
Caherkinallia,  68. 
Oaherkine,  203. 
Caherlahertagh,  89. 
Caherlane,  83. 
Oaherlappane,  37. 
Caberleane,  144. 
Caherlisananima,  42. 
CaherlisaDiska,  43. 
Caherlisnanioum,  45. 
Oaherloghan,  183. 
Caherlooscaun,  80. 
Caherlough,  118. 
Caherloughlin  (Burren),  3. 
Caherloughlin :  see  Bally kinvarga. 
Caberlimy,  117. 
Cahermaan,  36. 
Cahermacatier,  111. 
Cahennaccon,  103. 
Cahennackii-illa  (Carran),  47. 
Cahermackirilla  (Killeany),  37. 
Cahennacrusheen,  65. 


Cahennaoan,  28. 

Cahermackncy,  66. 

Cahermacgorman,  186. 

Cahermacnaughten,  31. 

Cahermacnole,  47. 

Cabermacan,  28. 

Cahermaorea,  110. 

Cahermalla,  102. 

Cahermannagh,  72. 

Cahermaryne,  200. 

Cahermeenroe,  115. 

Cahermigan,  127. 

Caherminane,  88. 

Cahennine>  189. 

Cahennoghna,  201. 

Cahermonghan,  105. 

Cahermore:   see  BaUyallaban ;   Bally- 

conry  ;     Glenquin  ;     Kilbrecan  ; 

Killeen ;      Kilmaley ;      Knocka- 

tunna  ;    Moher  ;    Boughan  ;    and 

Shesby. 
Cahermoyle :  aee  Caherbullog  ;  Caher> 

meenroe ;     Cragreagh  ;    Dangan  : 

Glascloon  ;    Rougban. 
Cahermumgan,  189. 
Cahernacaitan :  see  Mohamacartaa. 
Cabermurphy  (Tulla),  211;  (Kilnuhil), 

161. 
Cahemafurreeeba,  76. 
Cabemagat,  156. 

Cabemaglasba  (Mohemacartan),  50. 
Cahemagree,  16. 
Oabemagiian,  61. 
Cabemague,  6. 
Cabernaballia,  113. 
Cahernabeanmiia,  150. 
Cabemabooan,  8. 
Cabemaboley,  155. 
Cabemakirka,  169. 
Cahemalougb,  178. 
Cabeniamart,  122. 
Cabernamona,  130. 
Cabemamweela,  40. 
Caberoanoorane,  123. 
Cabemaspekee,  57. 
CabematelQDa,  38. 
Cahemavillare,  120. 
Cabernemober,  132. 
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'Cahemeroughtii,  153. 
Caherogan,  139. 
Caherogherlinny,  118. 
Gaheronej,  199. 
Caheipbreegaun,  79. 
Caherpolla  Fabaaaane,  55. 
Gaherpolla  (Kilnaboy),  116. 
Caherpolla  Liamoiaii,  24. 
Caheireagh,  68. 
Caherrebane,  198. 
Oaberrush,  140. 
Cahenaul,  148. 
Cahenayaun,  100. 
CabeTBcrebeen,  101. 
Cahenoooby,  204. 
'Gahenbane,  187. 
Oabenbaughnessj,  186. 
Cabenberkin,  96. 
Oabenbillagh,  114. 
Caherteige,  205. 
Caher  Tireneyogbter,  124. 
Caberyeylane,  85, 
Caheryickaun,  137. 
Caheryicknea,  119. 
Caberwalsh,  56. 
Oaberwarraga,  6. 
Caherwillybere,  181. 
Oaherwougbtereeiiy  113. 
Caberwooly,  32. 
CaberycooMun,  81. 
Caberyboolagba,  32. 
Oaberyline,  93. 
Cathair  Crallaba,  51. 
Cahragheeduys,  107. 
Oahrietellagbin,  112. 
Canaban,  185. 
Oaigowne,  170. 
Carriowenchotten,  154. 
Cathair  Fhionnabhraoh,  86. 
CaaUaun  Oar,  99. 
Cbagher:  aee  Caher,  179. 
Cbaieconde,  175. 
Cloonmartm,  27. 
Cragataska,  191. 
Cragmober,  130. 
Cragieagby  18. 
Creeyagh,  189. 


Dangan,  6. 
Doon,  220. 
Doonagore,  64. 
Doonagrogue, 
Doondoillroe,  221. 
Dooninacfeliiii,  63. 
Doozunore,  222. 

Feenagb,  25. 

Garryoloon,  30. 
Olasdoon,  146. 
Glenquin,  106. 
Orianan  Laohtna,  218. 

Eaher :  see  Caher. 
Kilbrecan,  182. 
Eilleen,  107. 
Kilmaley,  167. 
Eincora,  217. 
Knookatannay  167. 
Eyletaan,  52. 

Langough,  202. 
Liscarbuanaglaaha,  122. 
Lisderreen  na  Caheragb,  95. 
Lismacsbeedy,  26. 

MagbAdbair,  223. 
Mogbane,  201. 
Mober,  23. 
Moberamoylan,  48. 
Mohemacartan,  60. 
Mortyclougby  9. 
MuUacb,  108. 

Newmarket,  194. 

Ooanknocknagroach,  7. 

Poulcaragharash,  49. 

Boiigban,  105. 

Shesby,  59. 

Teemea,  124. 
TuUydea,  122. 
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xxni. 

HIPPAECHUS  AND  THE  PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES. 
By  rev.  maxwell  H.  CLOSE,  M.A. 

[Rwd  Hat  13,  1901.] 

We  assume,  in  agreement  with  the  general  belief,  that  it  was  the 
admirable  Hipparchus  who  first  discoyered  what  we  now  designate  as 
the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes.  This  has,  indeed,  been  questioned 
by  a  few  writers.  But  the  elaborate  discussion  of  this  matter  by 
Th.  Henri  Martin^  seems  to  have  thoroughly  vindicated  the  claims  of 
Hipparchus  in  this  respect. 

The  immediate,  prime  particular  of  his  great  discovery  was  the 
increase  of  the  longitudes  of  certain  fixed  stars  during  the  period 
between  the  observations  of  those  stars  made  by  Timocharis  and 
Aristyllus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  himself,  on  the  other.  The  longitudes 
had  increased  by  nearly  two  degrees. 

This  increase  of  the  longitudes  of  the  fixed  stars  might  conceivably 
be  produced  in  one  of  three  different  ways ;  viz. — 

(1)  By  the  eastward  progression  of  the  stars  themselves. 

(2)  By  the  westward  retrogression  of  the  equinoctical  points,  from 

one  of  which  the  longitudes  are  measured. 

(3)  By  both  these  movements  existing  together,  each  producing 

its  own  share  of  the  whole  precession. 

This  last  may  be  dismissed  at  once  for  its  unnecessary  complexity ; 
especially  as  we  do  not  know  of  more  than  two  writers'  who  have 
seriously  entertained  it.  The  choice,  then,  lies  between  the  first  and 
the  second ;  that  is  between  the  progression  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the 
retrogression  of  the  equinoctial  points. 

If  we  were  concerned  simply  with  the  increase  of  the  longitudes 
of  the  stars,  or  the  relative  motion  between  the  stars  and  the 
equinoctial  points,  it  would  be  of  little  importance  which  of  the 
alternatives  we  selected.  But  there  is  here  vastly  more  than  a 
mere  question  of  relative  motion.  The  progression  of  the  stars 
leaves  the  Earth  unmoved  ;  but  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial 

*  *'  Mems.  de  T Acad,  des  Inacripta.,  torn,  viii.,  part  1,  1869. 

'  Messahalah,  a  Jew  patronized  by  the  THiftlif  a1  Mamun,  fl.  about  a.o.  800. 
In  De  Scientia  Motus  Orbis,  or  De  Elementie  et  OrbibuB  CielestibuB.  Al«o  Fracasto- 
riu8,  "  Homocentrica,"  Sectio  ii. 
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points  inyolveB  a  retrograde  oblique  turning  of  the  plane  of  the  Earth's 
equator,  that  is,  a  turning  of  the  Earth  itself.  Ptolemy  and  his 
successors  chose  the  former  idtemative,  the  progression  of  the  stars.  We, 
of  course,  know  that  we  must  abide  by  the  latter,  the  retrogradation  of 
the  equinoctial  points. 

But  which  of  these  alternatives  did  Hipparchus  himself  adopt? 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  answer  to  this 
question.  This  is  an  interesting  and  not  unimportant  point  in  the 
history  of  astronomy.  Besides,  our  reverential  regard  for  the  Founder 
of  mathematical  astronomy,  that  ''labour-loving  and  truth-loving  man," 
as  Ptolemy  calls  him,  must  make  us  desirous,  for  personal  reasons,  to 
£nd  out,  if  we  can,  what  may  have  been  his  decision  on  this  matter. 

It  might  be  said — But  surely  this  question,  if  it  can  be  settied, 
must  have  been  settied  long  ago  by  writers  on  astronomy  or  on  its 
history.  Let  us,  then,  in  tiie  first  place,  appeal  to  some  of  those 
writers  for  information  on  this  point. 

However,  when  we  do  so,  we  find,  at  once,  a  remarkable  difference 
of  opinion  existing  amongst  them.  We  have  collected  into  Group  A, 
below,  the  names  of  some  astronomers  who  tell  us  that  Hipparchus 
selected  the  progression  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  into  Group  B  the 
names  of  some  others  who  tell  us  the  opposite,  «.«.,  that  Hipparchus 
selected  the  retrogression  of  the  equinoctial  points ;  the  names  being 
arranged  in  each  group  in  approximately  chronological  order. 

Gboup  a. 


Ptolemy." 

Laplace.'' 

Arago." 

Copernicus.' 

Lalande.« 

Hoefer." 

Biccioli.* 

Long." 

Flammarion." 

Gregory.' 

Bothman.»° 

Wolf,  Rudolf." 

Weidler.^ 

Narrien." 

3  Almagest,  Bk.  m.,  ch.  x,    andBk.  vii., 

chs.  X,  a,  3. 
J  De   Revolutionibas   Orbiom  Caelestium, 
Bk.  ni.,  ch.  X. 

4  Almagestum Novum,  vol.  i.,  Pt.  i.,  p.  164, 

col.  2. 

5  Elem.  of  Astron.,  vol.  i.,  p.  314. 

6  Hist.  AstronomiaB,  ch.  vi.,  p.  X4a. 

7  M£c.  C£l.,  Bk.  XIV.,  ch.  i.,  and  Syst.  du 

Monde,  Bk.  v.,  ch.  11. 

(**)  Flammarion,  inlna  Vtede  Oopemic,  p.  136,  foot-note,  quoting  the  preface 
to  Copernicus'  De  Eepoluiionibut,  mentionB  a  letter  from  Lysis  to  Hipparchus, 
whom  Flammarion  calls  aneUn  Pyihagoricien.  But  this  Hipparchus,  being  a  con- 
temporary of  Lysis,  lived  about  100  years  before  the  great  astronomer  of  that  name. 


8  Astronomie,  vol.  i.,  p.  406. 

9  Astronomy,  Bk.  v.,  pp.  677  and  680  (X785) 
10  Hist,  of  Astron.,  in  Libr.  of  Useful  Knowl 

pp.  25  and  37. 
XX  Hist,  of  Astron.,  pp.  223  and  252. 

12  Astron.  Populaire,  vol.  iv.,  p.  95. 

13  Hist,  de  I'Astron.,  p.  X72. 
•  Z4  Vie  de  Copemic,  p.  xo. 

z5  Geschichte  der  Astron.,  p.  X58. 
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Group  B. 


Montucla." 

Woodhouae*  (pre- 

Ball» 

BaiUy." 

sumably). 

Newcomb.** 

Delambre." 

WheweU.*' 

Young." 

Vince." 

Martin« 

Berry* 

SI  Hist,  of  Induct.  Scieocas,  ▼ol.  i.,  p.  144. 
as  Mems.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol. 
vm.,  Pt.  I.,  1869,  p.  438. 

53  Great  Astiouomcts,  p.  5. 

54  PopnUr  Astron.,  p.  19. 

as  General  Astron.,  snd  ed.»  p.  133. 
a6  Hist,  of  Astnnu,  p.  53. 


16  Hist,  des  Maths.,  irol.  i.,  p.  364  (i8os). 

17  Astron.  Moderne  (xiVr),  vol.  i.,  pp.  109, 

I  TO. 

16  Astron.  Ancienne,  ^ol.  11.,  pp.  S47,  S49, 

a50,  and  Riogr.  Geoerale,  under  "  Hip- 

parchus/'  p.  399. 
19  Astron.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  S57. 
so  Astron.,  p.  339f  presumably. 

(^*)  Montucla,  in  the  first  ed.  of  his  Hift.  des  Maths.,  represented  the  title  of 
Hipparchus*  tractate  on  the  procession  as  "  Concerning  the  Retrogradation  of  the 
equinoctial  points,"  which  he  took  literally ;  thus  placing  himself  in  our  Group  B. 
But  perceiving  afterwards  that  Hipparchus*  word  f/Lrrdtrrmvis  means  only  '  shifting,* 
he,  in  his  last  ed.,  transfers  himself  to  our  Group  A.  In  this,  howerer,  he  makes  a 
mistake,  because  if  thero  be  any  shifting  of  the  equinoctial  points,  it  must  be  a 
retrograde  one,  so  that  he  still  belongs  to  Group  B. 

(17)  Bailly,  in  his  Astron.  Moderne,  vol.  i.,  p.  109,  near  bottom,  and  p.  110,  puts 
himself  into  Group  B ;  but  by  a  curious  slip  of  the  pen,  in  p.  563,  he  makes  Hip- 
parchus explain  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  hy  the  progression  of  the  stars  and 
the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points. 

None  of  these,  except  Biccioli,  refer  to  the  existence  of  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Some  of  those  in  Group  B  are  not  content  with  merely  asserting 
the  alternative  that  they  have  chosen  for  Hipparchus ;  but,  for  greater 
emphasis,  they  likewise  exclude  the  other.  See,  for  instance, 
Delambre,  who  says^ :  ''for  it  was  not  to  the  stars  that  he  [Hipparchus] 
attributed  this  movement ;  but  to  the  equinox,  from  which  all  the 
longitudes  are  reckoned." 

The  above  writers  give  no  reasons  for  their  conflicting  opinions ; 
but  some  of  those  in  Group  B  are  plainly  influenced  by  the  considera- 
tion that  such  a  man  as  Hipparchus  would  naturally  see  the  matter 
from  wbat  we  know  to  be  the  correct  point  of  view. 

Tbere  are  a  few  writers  who  do  not  let  us  see  to  which  Group 
they  belong;  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
Hipparchus  believed  the  stars  to  move  progressively,  or  the  equinoctial 
points  retrogressively. 

Since  our  teachers  do  not  agree  together  to  answer  this  question  for 

'  Biogr,  Oetm'ale,  under  "  Hipparque,"  p.  399. 
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OB,  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  try  to  discover,  for  ourselves, 
what  reasons  there  may  be  which  might  lead  to  a  settlement  thereof. 

We  shall  find  that  there  are  three  argtiments,  of  very  different 
Idndfl,  which,  it  is  submitted,  lead  undeniably  to  the  conclusion  that 
Hipparchus  considered  that  he  had  discovered  the  progression  of  the 
stars,  and  not  the  retrogression  of  the  equinoctial  points. 

The  first  argument  is  drawn  from  what  we  must  believe  to  have 
been  the  state  of  Hipparchus'  mind  respecting  the  question  of  the 
immobility  of  the  Earth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hipparchus 
shared  the  prevalent  belief  of  his  time  in  the  immobility  of  the  Earth, 
and  consequently  in  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  stellar  firmament.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  quote,  as  we  could  do,  Lalande  and  others  in 
support  of  this.  The  only  work  of  Hipparchus  which  has  come  down 
to  us — ^his  commentary  on  the  poem  of  Aratus  on  the  Constellations — 
gives  no  indication  that  his  view  differed  from  the  ordinary  view 
respecting  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  firmament ;  and  his  discussion  of 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  monthly  revolution  of  the 
Moon  round  the  Earth,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Ptolemy,  shows  that 
be  saw  no  difference  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  both ;  though  he  care- 
fully discusses  the  difference  of  their  details.  Ptolemy  was  evidently 
quite  unconscious  of  any  disagreement  between  Hipparchus  and  himself 
on  these  points. 

If,  then,  Hipparchus  could  concede  to  the  vault  of  heaven  the 
violently  rapid  diurnal  rotation  on  the  poles  of  the  celestial  equator, 
which  was  contemplated  by  his  contemporaries,  he  could  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  it  a  nearly  opposite  serenely  slow  rotation  on  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  once  in  nearly  26,000  years ;  in  order  to  explain 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  From  his  point  of  view  it  would  be 
&r  more  natural  and  reasonable  to  assign  the  newly-discovered  gentle 
motion  to  the  already  moving  stellar  firmament,  than  to  give  it  to  the 
supposed  stationary,  perhaps  immovable  Earth,  as  would  be  required 
by  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  prove  that  Hipparchus  posited  the  progression  of  the  stars ;  but  it 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  he  did  not  do  so.  It  at 
least  shows  that  he  would  have  a  strong  predisposition  against 
believing  in  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points. 

The  second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  treatment  of  the  statements 
and  expressions  of  Hipparchus,  himself,  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almagest ; 
where  alone  we  can  obtain  any  authentic  information  on  the  subject. 

The  places  in  that  work  which  now  concern  us  are  Book  iii., 
chap.  2,  and  Book  vii.,  chaps.  1,  2  and  3;   but  the  best  order  of 
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procedure  will  be  to  begin  with  cbaps.  2  and  3  of  Book  yii.,  since  it 
ifi  there  that  we  have  Ptolemy's  account  of  what  Hipparchus  wrote  on 
the  subject. 

We  find  that,  when  Hipparchus  mentions  the  equinoctial  points,  as 
he  does  in  the  title  of  his  tractate  on  the  precession,  and  in  the  text  of 
another  tractate  quoted  by  Ptolemy,  he  speaks  of  them  as  shifting, 
which,  in  this  case,  as  we  shall  see,  involves  retrogressing.  But  when 
he  mentions  the  stars  with  which  he  is  immediately  engaged  he  speaks 
of  them  as  progressing,  without  adding  "  relatively  "  in  either  case. 
This  is  natural  enough  for  convenience ;  but  the  great  probability  is 
that  some  of  the  writers  referred  to  above  abide  by  one,  and  some  by 
the  other,  and  that  this  is  to  a  great  extent  the  origin  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  them.  If  Hipparchus'  own  words,  as  handed  down  to 
us  by  Ptolemy,  be  taken  by  themselves,  they  will  not  enable  us  to 
settle  the  question  now  in  hand.  We  must  consider  the  treatment  of 
them  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  in  a  better  position  than  we  are  for  under- 
standing them. 

Before  proceeding,  let  us  say  a  few  words  more  on  a  particular  just 
referred  to.  The  title  of  Hipparchus'  tractateis,  **  Concerning  the  shifting 
of  the  tropical  and  equinoctial  points  ^  Hipparchus'  word  for  *  shifting,' 
/AcrairrciKrts,  could  mean  shifting  forwards,  as  well  as  backwards.  But, 
in  the  present  case,  any  change  of  position,  except  a  backward  one,  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  If,  then,  there  should  be  any  shifting, 
or  change  of  position,  of  the  equinoctial  points  on  the  ecliptic,  it  must 
be  a  retrograde  one;  and  therefore  Hipparchus'  word,  /uMraimxris, 
necessarily  involves  this  meaning,  though  it  does  not  etymologicaUy 
express  it.  We  can,  therefore,  with  Delambre  and  others,  represent, 
though  not  translate,  the  title  of  Hipparchus'  tractate  thus — ''  Concern- 
ing the  retrogradation  of  the  tropical  and  equinoctial  points. ^^ 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Hipparchus,  in  his  discussion  of  the  stars 
more  particulary  in  question,  speaks  of  their  progressive  motion. 
Although  at  first  sight  this  may  seem  inconsistent,  it  is  really  not  so. 
When  we  are  thinking  simply  of  the  increase  of  the  longitudes  of 
the  fixed  stars,  or  the  mere  relative  motion  between  them  and  the 
equinoctial  points,  it  comes  to  the  same  whether  we  speak  of  the  pro- 
gression of  the  stars,  or  the  retrogression  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
from  one  of  which  those  longitudes  are  reckoned.  Just  as  the  relative 
motion  between  the  Sun  and  the  eastern  horizon,  in  the  morning,  which 
we  know  to  be  due  to  the  downward  turning  of  the  horizon  there,  is 
almost  always  spoken  of,  even  by  the  astronomers  themselves,  as  the 
rising  of  the  Sun.     This  last  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 
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Similarly,  either  the  title  of  HipparchuB'  tractate,  or  his  language 
therein  respecting  the  stars,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  non-literal  sense. 

We  shall  now  consider  Ptolemy's  treatment  of  the  title  of  the 
tractate,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  equivalent  to ''  Concerning  th$  retro- 
gradation  of  the  tropical  and  equinoctial  points  " 

Be  it  always  remembered  that  Ptolemy  had  the  tractate  before 
him,  which  we  imfortimately  have  not ;  and  he  would  donbtiess  know 
whether  the  titie  of  it,  or  the  expressions  in  the  text  respecting  the 
stars,  were  to  be  taken  literally.  But  if  Ptolemy  knew  that  that  titie 
was  intended  by  Hipparchus  to  be  taken  literally,  he  would  not  treat 
it  as  he  does  in  the  following  instances.  In  chap.  2  of  Book  yn., 
not  far  from  the  beginning,  Ptolemy  mentions,  from  himself,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  has  its  own  proper  motion  according  to  the 
succession  of  the  signs,  that  is  progressively.  He  then  proceeds 
immediately  to  quote  without  comment  the  titie  of  Hipparchus' 
tractate,  which  implies  the  retrogression  of 'the  equinoctial  points. 
Again,  in  chap.  3,  Ptolemy  quotes  the  titie  of  Hipparchus'  tractate  on 
the  precession,  without  comment.  He  then  speaks  himself,  and  makes 
Hipparchus  speak,  of  the  progression  of  the  stars.  Now  if  Ptolemy 
knew  that  Hipparchus  intended  the  titie  to  be  taken  literally,  all  this 
would  be  like  a  disrespectful  slighting  of  the  words  of  his  revered 
master.  It  would  be  a  passing-by  of  Hipparchus'  expressions  without 
any  notice,  as  though  they  were  not  worthy  of  correction.  A  similar 
remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  passage  already  alluded  to  near  the 
end  of  chap.  2.  Ptolemy  there  quotes  another  tractate  of  Hipparchus, 
"  Concerning  the  Length  of  the  F<far,"  in  which  Hipparchus  writes  thus : — 
"  For  if,  for  this  cause,  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  might  be  moved 
backwards,  not  less  than  xuoth  part  of  a  degree  per  annum,"  &c. 
Then  Ptolemy  immediately  after,  without  comment,  speaks  of  Spica 
Virginis  and  the  brightest  stars  of  the  zodiac  as  having  progressed,  by 
that  amount,  according  to  the  succession  of  the  signs. 

We  might  confidently  conclude,  even  from  all  this  alone,  that 
Ptolemy  did  not  take  literally  the  titie  of  the  tractate,  which  implies  the 
retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points,  nor  the  expression,  just  quoted 
from  the  text,  in  which  Hipparchus  speaks  of  the  equinoctial  points  as 
being  moved  backwards ;  any  more  than  we  should  take  literally  the 
words  of  a  modem  astronomer  when  he  speaks  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun. 
There  is  no  argument  corresponding  to  this  which  can  be  advanced  on 
the  other  side. 

Now  we  turn  back  to  chap.  1  of  this  Book  vn.  of  the  Almagest; 
and  we  there  find  Ptolemy's  own  direct  statement  that  Hipparchus 
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supposed  that  the  sphere,  in  which  the  stars  seem  to  be  fixed,  has  a 
forward  motion  according  to  the  succession  of  the  signs.  We  have  the 
same  also  in  Book  in.,  chap.  2,  near  the  beginning.  This  shows 
that  Ptolemy  took  literally  Hipparchus'  language  in  the  text  of  hi» 
tractate,  when  he  speaks  of  the  forward  motion  of  Spiea  Virginisy  and 
some  other  stars  which  he  discusses,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not 
take  literally  the  title  of  that  tractate.  Ptolemy,  who  ought  to 
know,  and  doubtless  did  know,  evidently  believed  that  Hipparchus^ 
opinion  on  the  point  in  question  was  the  same  as  his  own,  which 
was  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  precession  was  produced  by  the 
absolute,  and  not  merely  relative,  progression  of  the  stars. 

The  third  argument  is  founded  on  an  interesting  temporary  error  of 
Hipparchus,  ^rhich  was  very  soon  corrected  by  himself.*  Only  a  few 
lines  below  the  place  last  r^erred  to,  in  the  Almagest,  we  are  told  by 
Ptolemy  that  when  Hipparchus  had  examined  only  certain  zodiacal 
stars,  and  had  observed  their  apparent  progression,  he  supposed  that 
the  extra-zodiacal  stars  did  not  participate  in  that  progression.  But 
he  could  not  possibly  have  supposed  this  had  he  believed  in  the  retro- 
gradation  of  the  equinoctial  points ;  for  that  would  give  an  apparent 
progression  to  all  the  stars.  He  found  afterwards,  however,  that  the 
stars  outside  the  zodiac  preserved  their  positions  relatively  to  those 
within  it ;  which,  from  the  strong  predisposition  which  he  must 
have  had  against  the  retrogression  of  the  equinoctial  points,  would 
mean  for  him  that  all  the  stars  progressed  together. 

It  is  submitted  that  these  arguments,  taken  together,  seem  to  make 
it  morally  certain  that  Hipparchus  did  not  believe  in  the  actual 
retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points. 


*  Martin,  uhi  supra,  p.  438,  mentiona  this  temporary  error  of  Hipparchus; 
but,  it  is  submitted,  makes  quite  a  wrong  use  of  it,  turning  it  into  an  argument  to 
fayour  the  contention  of  the  members  ol  Ghoup  B.  Bailly,  ubi  Htpra,  p.  108,  also 
seems  to  miss  the  point  of  it. 
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REMARKS  ON  A  COSMOGRAPHICAL  TRACTATE  IN  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
IRISH  ACADEMY.    By  REV.  MAXWELL  H.  CLOSE,  M.A. 

[ReadJuNBlT,  1901.] 

The  manuscript  now  to  be  considered  consists,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a 
translation  from  the  Latin ;  it  is  Irish  only  as  to  its  language.  It  is 
beautifully  written  on  vellum,  in  a  small  hand  of  about  a.d.  1400. 
This  copy- is  complete,  except  for  the  illegibility  of  the  last  (outside) 
page. 

There  is  also,  in  the  Academy's  library  the  first  half  of  another 
copy,  a  &csimile  illustration  from  which  is  given  in  O'Curry's  Lec- 
tures on  the  ''  Manuscript  Materials  of  ancient  Irish  History."  There 
is  also  in  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  another  copy  which  is  complete, 
except  for  the  illegibility  of  the  last  (outside)  page.  The  last  two  are 
quite  of  the  same  style,  and  evidently  of  the  same  date,  as  the  first- 
mentioned  one ;  they  are  likewise  on  vellum.  If  we  might  venture 
to  judge  from  a  perhaps  insufficient  collation,  the  copy  in  Marsh's 
Library  seems  to  be,  as  to  its  text,  rather  superior  to  the  whole  copy 
in  the  Academy ;  but  as  to  its  diagrams  it  is  decidedly  inferior  thereto.. 
It  agrees  more  closely,  in  both  respects,  with  the  half  copy  in  the 
Academy. 

Two-thirds  of  the  contents  of  this  tractate  are  found  to  be  a  more 
or  less  dose  version  of  a  work  by  Messahalah  (Mascha  Allah),  a  Jew  of 
Alexandria  who  wrote  in  Arabic ;  he  flourished  shortly  before  a.d.  800, 
and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  the  Abasside  Khalifs,  Almansur,  Haroun 
Alraschid,  and  Almamun ;  the  last  being  a  patron  of  Messahalah.  The 
remaining  chapters  of  the  tractate,  twelve  in  number,  are  from  some 
other  source  (possibly  sources) ;  they  are  clearly  not  from  any  work  of 
Messahalah  himself,  though  he  did  write  various  other  works,  astro- 
nomical and  astrological,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Some,  at 
least,  of  these  chapters  are  much  later  than  Messahalah's  time.  One 
of  them.  Chapter  7,  contains  mention  of  glass  spectacles  as  used  by 
old  people  to  read  with ;  this  was  first  done  about  a.d.   1320.  Another 
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(Chapter  35)  carries  the  Habitable  Climates  (of  which  more  below) 
farther  northwards  than  would  have  been  done  in  Messahalah's  time. 
Another,  Chapter  14,  strongly  reprobates  certain  ideas  in  natoral  (not 
judicial)  astrology,  which  were  maintained  by  Messahalah  himself.' 

Although  two  others  of  these  Chapters,  14  and  35,  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other  on  one  point,  it  seems  likely  that  all  these  twelve 
chapters  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source ;  we  shall,  for  con- 
venience, suppose  this  to  be  so,  without  building  anything  upon  it,  and 
we  shall  consider  them  as  written  by  Duodecimalis,  without  asking 
ourselves  whether  he  is  a  person  or  only  a  personification. 

There  are  several  indications  that  Duodecimalis  was  an  Arabic 
writer.  He  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  schools  of  Morocco  or  Spain 
decadent  in  his  time.  In  Chapter  17  Egypt  and  Africa  are  spoken  of 
as  differing  in  time  by  several  hours.  Therefore,  "  Africa  *'  evidently 
means  here,  as  it  did  originally,  the  district  about  Carthage.  Already, 
in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  name  "  Africa  "  was 
extended  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  coast  west  of  the  Ghreat  Syrtis ;  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  in  the  much  later  times  of  Duodecimalis  the 
wide  application  of  the  name  was  well  established  outside  of  the  said 
district  about  Carthage  (or  about  Tunis).  But  it  must  have  been  still 
preserved  as  a  special  distinctive  name  within  and  near  that  district  in 
the  time  of  Duodecimalis,  because  even  at  the  present  day  the  people 
of  those  parts  call  that  district  by  the  name  of  AfnMyah.  Therefore 
the  comparatively  late  Duodecimalis  lived,  in  all  probability,  near  that 
district. 

That  the  Irish  version  of  the  Tractate  is,  as  we  have  said,  derived 
from  a  Latin  one,  is  evident  from  this,  that  at  the  head  of  each  chapter 
in  the  Irish  are  given  the  leading  words  of  the  corresponding  chapter 
in  the  Latin  exemplar  for  the  more  ready  identification  of  the  chap- 
ters, and  also  that  Latin  words  are  used  here  and  there  in  the  text, 
when  convenient,  as  in  the  names  of  the  principal  circles  of  the  firma- 
ment, &c.  An  English  translation  has  been  made  very  carefully  from 
the  Irish  by  Mr.  John  J.  OTarrelly  in  the  Academy  House,  to  which 
illustrative  notes  have  been  appended  by  the  present  writer.  These 
notes,  by  the  way,  give  the  late  history  of  the  ms. 

Messahalah's  work  which,  as  we  have  said,  occupies  two-thirds  of 
the  present  tractate,  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  by 
Gerard  of  Sabbionetta,  near  Cremona,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
translation  was  edited  by  J.  Stabius,  and  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1504, 

'  See  bis  **  De  ratione  Circuli  et  SteUanim,  et  qualiter  operantur  in  hoc  SflBCulo." 
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with  the  title  De  Seientia  Ifotus  Orhia.  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  Academy.  It  was  afterwards  edited  by  Joachim  Heller, 
and  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1549,  with  the  title  De  JSiementis  et 
Orhibus  Coelestibita.  But  the  Latin  version  from  which  the  Irish 
translator  worked  was  quite  different  from  Gerard's  translation.  This 
appears  at  once  when  the  Latin  words,  mentioned  already  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  chapter  in  the  Irish  and  in  the  English  translation,  are 
compared  with  the  leading  words  of  the  corresponding  chapters  in 
Gerard's  translation. 

ARABIC  Arabic 

of  Mess.  of  Duodec. 


Latin  A 


The  above  genealogical  scheme  shows  the  relations  of  the  various 
works,  or  translations,  to  each  other.  ''  Arabic  of  Mess."  is  Messaha- 
lah's  original  work,  whence  is  derived,  on  one  hand,  Latin  A,  by 
Gerard,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  connection  with  the  ''Arabic  of 
Duodec,"  Latin  B,  by  the  compiler  of  the  Cosmography;  of  whose 
existence  we  have  tokens  in  the  leading  Latin  words  in  the  Irish  (and 
in  the  English)  translation.  We  may  conclude  from  the  nearness  of 
these  Latin  words  to  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Irish  text,  that 
the  Irish  is  a  close  translation  of  the  Latin.  That  the  English  is  such 
of  the  Irish  can  be  seen  by  comparing  them. 

Some  pairs  of  corresponding  chapters  in  Latin  A  and  in  the  Irish 
agree  pretty  closely :  although  there  are  three  versional  steps  between 
them.  Others  are  related  to  each  other  like  free  translations,  and  a 
few  like  free  paraphrases.  This  is  clearly  due  to  the  compiler  of  the 
cosmography  or  the  writer  of  Latin  B,  whose  main  object  was  evidently 
not  to  give  a  translation  or  a  new  edition,  of  Messahalah's  work ;  but 
simply  to  use  him,  as  he  pleased,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  his  own  com- 
pilation. In  some  places  Gerard's  Latin  A  is  superior  to  the  Irish ; 
in  some  the  Irish  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  meteorology  of  Messahalah  and  of  Duodecimalis,  the  original 
author,  or  authors  of  the  twel  f  e  chapters  above  mentioned,  is  Aristo- 
telian; the  astronomy  is  Pvolemaic,  which,  of  course,  is  perfectly 
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allowable  in  them  and  interesting.  Bnt  their  handling  of  the  latter 
subject  is  decidedly  inferior  scientiftcally  to  that  of  Alfergani,  a  later 
contemporary  of  Messahalah,  and  of  Albatani,  who  came  two  or  three 
generations  later.  A  small  number  of  the  improprieties  in  the  present 
tractate  are  of  a  very  remarkable  character ;  some,  however,  are  only 
of  the  nature  of  blunders,  the  matter  in  hand  being  given  correctly 
elsewhere. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  salient  points  in 
the  tractate  under  consideration. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Messahalah,  who  looks  up  to 
Ptolemy  as  ^*  the  Philosopher,"  and  his  honoured  master,  departs  from 
the  teaching  of  his  preceptor  on  several  points,  sometimes  even  while 
appealing  to  his  authority.  For  instance,  in  Chapter  18,  Messahalah 
gives  a  demonstration  that  the  Sun  is  larger  than  the  Earth.  He  gives 
this  demonstration  as  Ptolemy's ;  but  Ptolemy's  is  quite  different,  and 
vastly  superior. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  regarded  the  fixed  stars  as 
shining  by  their  own  proper  light;  but  Messahalah,  in  Chapter  21, 
and  elsewhere,  speaks  of  those  stars,  as  shining  by  reflected  sunlight. 
In  this  he  is  countenanced  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  even  by  Copernicus  himself ;  to  these 
we  may  add  (from  Riccioli)  Metrodorus,  Albatani,  Vitellio,  Reinhold, 
Blancanus  and  Scheiner.  So  that  Messahalah  errs  herein  in  very  good 
company. 

In  Chapter  22  Messahalah  shows  most  correctly  that  we  may  have 
an  ftHTinUr  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  but  Ptolemy  states  that  the  angular 
diameter  of  the  Moon  is  never  less  than  that  of  the  Sun ;  which  would 
make  such  an  eclipse  impossible.  Here  Messahalah  has  the  advantage 
over  his  master. 

In  Chapter  27,  he  refers  to  Ptolemy  as  positing  ten  spheres  for 
carrying  the  planets  and  stars  round  the  Earth  ;  but  Ptolemy  mentions 
only  eight ;  one  for  each  of  the  seven  planets  (including  the  Sun  and 
Moon),  and  one  for  the  fixed  stars. 

In  Chapter  27,  Messahalah  gives  what  is  really  an  illustration  from 
a  potter's  wheel,  which  was  proposed  by  Cleomedes,  to  explain  the 
compounding  of  the  direct  or  eastward  proper  motions  of  the  planets 
with  the  westward  daily  rotation  of  the  firmament.  This  illustration, 
however,  he  assigns  to  Ptolemy. 

By  the  way,  we  seem  to  have,  in  this  same  chapter,  an  interesting 
proof,  that  Gerard  of  Sabbionetta,  who  wrote  Latin  A,  and  the  writer 
of  Latin  B,  from  whom  the  Irish  translator  worked,  had  different 
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Arabic  texts  of  Messahalah  before  them.  Gerard  gives  us  '<  hathara," 
without  ezplanatiou,  in  three  places.  It  is  eyident  that  he  did  not 
know  what  this  meant,  and  therefore  simply  copied  it  in  Eoman  letters 
from  the  Arabic  original.  But  as  the  Irish  translator  gives  in  this 
place  roth  (the  Irish  for  wheel),  it  is  clear  he  had  rota  before  him  in 
Latin  B.  This  shows  that  the  writer  of  Latin  B,  must  have  had  before 
him  in  his  Arabic  exemplar,  not  the  corrupt  and  unmeaning  hathara 
but  the  proper  Arabic  word  for  wheel. 

Perhaps  Messahalah's  most  remarkable  departure  from  the  ideas  of 
Ptolemy  occurs  in  his  mode  of  producing  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. Ptolemy  held  that  this  was  caused  by  the  eastward  pro- 
gressive turning  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  at  the  slow  rate  of  1® 
in  a  hundred  years.  Messahalah  gives  this  progressive  motion  to  the 
stars,  at  the  same  rate ;  but  he  also  makes  the  equinoctial  points  and 
zodiacal  signs  move  retrogressively  along  the  ecliptic ;  though  at  what 
rate  he  does  not  say.  This  latter  would  have  been  peremptorily  rejected 
by  Ptolemy ;  as  it  would  involve,  of  course,  a  movement  of  the  Earth 
which  he  altogether  repudiated ;  besides  giving  too  great  a  relative 
motion  between  the  stars  and  the  equinoctial  points.  Messahalah 
doubtless  did  not  perceive  this  consequence,  for  he  also  did  not  believe 
in  the  mobility  of  the  Earth.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  misled  by  some 
apparently  (not  really)  mutually  inconsistent  statements  of  Hipparchus 
on  this  question,  as  he  is  presented  to  us  by  Ptolemy  in  the  * 'Almagest/' 
Book  VII.,  Chaps.  1,  2,  3  (see  last  paper  on  Hipparchus). 

Others  have  erred  as  well  respecting  the  belief  of  Hipparchus  on 
this  subject,  and  most  probably  for  the  same  reason.  One  group  of 
distinguished  astronomers  and  historians  of  astronomy  tell  us  that 
Hipparchus  explained  the  precession  (solely)  by  the  progression  of  the 
fixed  stars :  another  equally  distinguished  group  teU  us  that  he 
explained  it  (solely)  by  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points ; 
one  of  these  groups  is,  of  course,  quite  mistaken  on  this  question. 
Messahalah  has  Fracastor  with  him  in  his  mistake  of  using  a  quite 
unnecessary  sphere  to  carry  the  equinoctial  points  backwards. 

The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  Messahalah  was  among 
the  very  earliest  '^ Arabian"  astronomers  to  whom  the  ''Almagest" 
was  accessible  in  an  Arabic  translation.  Haroun  Alraschid  ordered  a 
translation  of  it  (probably  more  than  one)  in  the  earlier  part  of 
Messahalah's  career.  The  work,  as  might  be  expected,  was  found  at 
first  very  difficult,  and  the  results  unsatisfactory ;  and  it  was  not  until 
A.i>.  827,  that  a  sufficiently  good  taranslation  was  published  at  the 
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command  of  the  THialif  Almamnn,  son  of  the  illuBtrious  Haronn.  This 
probably  came  out  too  late  for  Messahalah  to  avail  himself  of  it  when 
writing  the  work  which  we  are  now  concerned,  if  indeed  he  were  still 
alive  at  that  time. 

The  zodiacal  sign,  Pisces,  is  referred  to  in  Chapter  14  (by 
Duodecimalis),  and  in  Chapter  32  (by  Messahalah),  and  elsewhere,  six 
times  altogether,  and  is  invariably  written  in  the  singular,  Fiscis. 
It  occurs  thus  once  (and  also  as  Pisces)  in  Gerard's  translation, 
Latin  A. 

In  Chapter  8  Duodecimalis  gives  us  a  very  interesting  discussion 
on  geological  subaerial  denudation.  It  reminds  us  of  what  may  be 
found  in  Avicenna  on  the  subject.  The  idea  that  subaerial  denudation 
has  been  the  great  carver  of  Uie  surface  features  of  the  Earth  is  com- 
paratively recent  amongst  geologists.  Hutton  was  the  first  to  bring 
it  strongly  and  prominently  forward  in  his  Theory  of  the  .Earthy  in 
1785  and  1795 ;  though  he  was  not  the  originator  of  it.  But  in  this 
MS.  we  find  that  Duodecimalis  had  a  fair  idea  of  it  above  400  years 
before. 

In  Chapter  11  we  have  from  Duodecimalis  an  account  of  the 
Tides  very  similar  to  what  we  have  in  Strabo  and  in  Pliny.  (Pliny's 
Natural  History  was  greatly  used  in  the  Middle  Ages).  This  account 
of  the  tides,  though,  of  course,  very  imperfect,  is  surprisingly  good  for 
the  time.  It  has  been  known  from  the  time  of  Posidonius  before  the 
Christian  Era  that  the  tides  are  connected  with  the  Moon,  and 
probably  produced  by  her  in  some  way.  Kepler,  in  1609,  threw  out 
the  idea,  apparently  original  with  himself,  that  they  are  caused  by  a 
magnet-like  attraction  of  the  Moon.  Lalande  points  out  that  he  was 
anticipated  in  this  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  University  of  Coimbra  in  their 
Conmientary  on  Aristotle's  Meteoroloyiea,  published  in  1596,  thirteen 
years  before.  But  we  find  that  they  were  themselves  anticipated,  on 
this  matter,  in  our  Irish  ms.,  which  was  written  about  200  years 
before  their  Commentary. 

In  Chapter  34  Duodecimalis  makes  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  to  be  as  3  to  1.  If  he  were  a  Jew,  like 
Messahalah  and  many  other  prominent ''Arabian"  astronomers,  he 
would  probably  feel  himself  bound  to  go  by  1  Kings  vii.  23 ;  though 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  But  it  was  known  long  before  among 
the  Arabians,  as  by  Alfergani,  in  the  time  of  Messahalah,  that  the 
ratio  is,  as  was  shown  by  Archimedes,  very  nearly  as  3f  to  1 . 

It  is  observable  that  theie  are  fewer  references  to  the  Creator,  and 
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mucli  fewer  Arabic  words  retained  in  the  Irish  than  in  Gerard's  Latin 
translation.  Indeed,  the  only  Arabic  word  in  the  Irish  translation 
is  al  kotiray  in  Chapter  34,  by  Duodecimalis  ;  it  is  given  quite 
unneoessarily,  as  it  is  translated  for  us  as  the  diameter.. 

We  shall  conclude  with  Chapter  35,  which  treats  of  the  Seven 
Habitable  Climates  of  the  Earth  ;  it  is  by  Duodecimalis.  His  scheme 
of  the  Habitable  Climates  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  adopted  and 
given  by  Alfergani,  the  later  contemporary  of  Messahalah,  which  con- 
tinued more  or  less  in  vogue,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  until  after 
A.n.  1500.  These  climates  were  belts  or  zones  of  latitude  beginning 
at  lat.  12}^  N.,  below  which  the  Earth  was  supposed  to  be  unin- 
habitable from  heat,  and  extending  up  to  lat.  50}  K.,  above  which 
the  Earth  was  supposed  to  be,  on  account  of  the  cold,  not  habitable  in 
the  full  proper  sense  of  the  word.  According  to  that  scheme,  Ireland 
and  Oreat  Britain  are  not  among  the  habitable  countries  of  the  earth ; 
or  at  best  they  are  only  pravtB  hahitatianii.  It  is  strange  that  the 
excellent  Johannes  de  Sacrobosco  did  not  perceive  how,  in  accepting 
this  scheme,  he  was  libelling  his  native  country.  But  Duodecimalis, 
with  his  more  enlightened  views,  makes  the  first  habitable  climate  to 
begin  at  the  equator,  and  the  seventh  or  highest  one  to  reach  up  to 
where  midsummer  day  is  18  hours  long,  that  is  to  lat.  58^  N.,  or 
nearly  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  But  while  making  this 
concession  to  us  with  one  hand,  he  takes  quite  as  much  from  us  with 
the  other.  Ireland,  England,  and  nearly  all  Scotland  are  contained 
within  his  sixth  and  seventh  climates,  the  highest  two.  But  he  says  of 
the  sixth,  which  reaches  up  to  54}°  N.,  about  the  latitude  of  Dun- 
gannon,  Lisbum.  Whitehaven,  and  Whitby.  **  The  people  of  this 
region  are  weak  of  body,  and  of  a  bright  colour,  having  sleek  hair, 
brutal  and  intractable."  Those  of  the  seventh  climate,  above  the  last- 
mentioned  latitude,  *'  are  unintelligent,  hard  to  be  instructed,  weak  of 
understanding,-  having  a  memory  like  that  of  the  brutes,  weak  in 
body,  and  having  fair,  fine,  yellow  hair." 

These  schemes  of  the  Habitable  Climates  were  drawn  up  by  people 
living  in  more  southern  latitudes  than  ours.  The  short  account  of 
the  physiography  is  quite  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  anthropology 
of  these  climates.  The  character  and  conditions  of  each  climate 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  longi- 
tude. 

Assuming  that  the  mention  of  spectacles,  above  referred  to,  was  in 
Latin  B,  and  not  added  by  the  Irish  translator,  Latin  B  was  written 
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some  time  after  about  a.d.  1320 ;  while  the  Irish  translation  of  it ' 
written  about  1400,  giving  doubtless  time  enough  for  the  Tractate  to 
reach  Ireland  and  get  translated  there.  We  have  a  somewhat  similar 
contemporaneous  case,  that  of  the  famous  Bota  Medieitub  Anglieana 
written  by  John  Gaddesden,  who  died  in  1361.  Extracts  frcnn  that 
work  were  translated  into  Irish  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecaii  in 
1390. 


[    466     ] 


XXV. 

THE  PHOENIX  PAHK,  ITS  OBIGIN  AND  EARLY  HISTORY, 
WITH  SOME  NOTICES  OF  ITS  ROYAL  AND  VICEREGAL 
RESIDENCES.     By  C.  LITTON  FALKINER,  M.A. 

[Rbad  ICat  13,  1901.] 

The  Phoenix  Park  is  the  greatest  and  most  abiding  monument  of  that 
•extraordinary  revival  and  extension  of  the  Irish  capital  which  followed 
the  Restoration,  and  which  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  transformed 
Dublin  from  a  mediaeval  city  into  a  modem  metropolis.  Down  to  the 
•era  of  the  Commonwealth  Dublin  had  remained  a  walled  town,  within 
the  ambit  of  whose  fortifications  little  or  no  change  affecting  its  general 
appearance  had  taken  place  for  a  couple  of  centuries.  From  the  days 
•of  the  later  Plantagenets  to  those  of  the  later  Stuarts,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  no  scenic  transformation  on  a  large  scale  was  effected  in  the 
aspect  of  the  capital,  save  what  was  involved  in  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  conversion  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's  and  the 
prioiy  of  All  Hallows  from  religious  to  civil  uses.  The  disturbed 
condition  of  Ireland  throughout  the  whole  Tudor  period  sufficiently 
engaged  the  attention  of  successive  deputies  from  Poynings  to  Essex ; 
and  when  the  comparative  calm  that  followed  the  Plantation  of  Ulster 
left  leisure  to  such  liberal-minded  rulers  as  Chichester,  St.  John,  and 
Falkland  to  contemplate  the  improvement  of  the  capital,  even  the 
expenditure  which  was  found  to  be  indispensable  to  make  Dublin 
Castle  habitable  was  with  difficulty  sanctioned  by  the  parsimony  of 
James  I.  Such  extensions  of  the  city  as  took  place  in  the  early  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century  lay  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  some 
part  of  the  empty  space  between  Dublin  Castle  and  Trinity  College 
being  appropriated  to  Chichester  House ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  metropolis  to  the  west,  where  on  the  north 
the  meadows  and  green  of  Oxmantown  lost  themselves  in  the  vague 
hinterland  of  Grangegorman,  and  on  the  south  fresh  meadows  running 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  extended  from  James' -street  to  the 
old  priory  of  Eilmainham. 

The    all-pervading    energy    of    Strafford    would  probably  have 
embraced  the  beautifying  of  the  capital  had  time  and  fate  permitted. 

2X  2 
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His  letters  are  not  without  evidence  that  the  subject  was  in  hi» 
thoughts.  But  the  dread  Viceroy  passed  to  his  doom  on  Tower  Hill, 
leaving  no  visible  memorial  nearer  Dublin  of  his  long  tenure  of  un- 
controlled  authority  than  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  unfinished  edifice 
near  the  Naas  road.  After  Strafford's  departure  ensued  the  terrible 
epoch  that  followed  the  Eebellion  of  1641. 

"  Fire  and  sword 
Red  ruin  and  breaking  up  of  laws'* 

laid  hold  of  Ireland  for  a  full  decade,  and  the  war  and  waste  which 
devastated  the  whole  country  nowhere  left  ruder  traces  than  in  the 
streets  and  fortifications  of  Dublin  and  the  fortunes  of  its  hapless 
citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  a  scene  of  greater  desolation, 
indigence,  and  even  famine  than  is  painted  in  the  letters  of  the  Irish 
Lords  Justices  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  rebellion  and  in 
those  of  the  Viceroy,  afterwards  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,*  in  the 
disastrous  years  that  preceded  his  abandonment  of  Ireland  to  the 
Roundheads.  The  decade  1651  to  1660  was  one  of  less  disturbance; 
but  a  military  Government  seldom  encourages  municipal  prosperity, 
and  the  general  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  the  Cromwellian  regime  was 
unfavourable  to  private  enterprise.  Thus  it  was  not  until  the 
Eestoration  that  any  effort  was  made  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  decay 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  Then,  indeed,  was  vntnessed  a  marvellous 
change. 

In  the  year  1661  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  sharing  the  happier 
fortunes  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  clung  in  adversity,  and  returned 
from  exile  with  his  master,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
or,  to  use  the  picturesque  phrase  of  the  time,  ^'  came  to  the  sword."  A 
great  nobleman,  possessed  of  a  stake  in  the  country  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  subject  of  the  Crown,  Ormond  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
resident  viceroy.  Having  held  the  sword  in  the  evil  days  of  rebellion 
and  civil  war,  he  knew,  as  no  one  else  could,  all  that  the  country  and 
the  capital  had  suffered,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland  animated  with  a 
desire  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  give  back  prosperity  to  both.  How 
far  he  succeeded  in  the  political  sphere  in  fulfilling  expectations  of 
which,  as  he  remarked,  it  would  have  reqidred  another  and  a  larger 
Ireland  to  satisfy  them  all,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  discuss,  but 
of  the  efficacy  of  his  plan  for  the  renovation  of  Dublin  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  question.     If  the  exile  of  the  Eoyalists  to  Paris,  Brussels, 

^  I^etters  of  the  Irish  Lord  Justices.     Ormonde  MS. 
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AniBterdam,  and  wherever  else  the  scattered  followers  of  Charles  II< 
found  a  refuge  in  Continental  centres  did  nothing  else  for  them, 
adversity  was  not  without  its  uses  in  enlarging  their  experience  of 
men  and  cities.  Ormond  and  his  adherents  returned  with  new  and 
liberal  ideas  of  what  a  capital  ought  to  be,  and  to  these  they  speedily 
gave  effect.  Houses  everywhere  sprang  up  without  the  walls  of 
Eublin.  The  space  from  Cork-hill  to  College  Green  was  largely  filled 
np.  Oxmantown  Oreen  became  so  built  upon  that,  in  less  than  eight 
years,  Ormond  was  obliged  to  requisition  St.  Stephen's  Green,  then 
lately  walled  in,  as  an  exercise  ground  for  his  garrison,  and  the  northern 
quays  began  to  be  formed  as  we  now  know  them.^  So  rapid  was  the 
extension  that  the  citizens,  mindful  of  their  past  troubles,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  occasioned  in 
time  of  war  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  dwellings  which  now  lay 
without  the  fortifications ;  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,'  one  of  Ormond's 
successors  in  the  Viceroyalty,  writing  in  1673,  observes  that  "  the  city 
of  Dublin  is  now  very  near,  if  not  altogether,  twice  as  big  as  it  was  at 
His  Majesty's  restoration,  and  did,  till  the  Dutch  war  began,  every  day 
increase  in  building."  But  of  all  the  adornments  and  additions  then 
planned  and  accomplished  by  far  the  greatest  was  the  formation  and 
enclosure  of  **His  Majesty's  Park  of  the  Phoenix,"  of  the  origin  and 
history  whereof  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  some  account. 

Although  the  Phoenix  Park,  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  has  been  known 
to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  for  above  two  centuries,  has  for  its  southern 
boundary  the  road  running  by  the  north  bank  of  the  LifEey  from 
Dublin  to  Chapelizod,  it  originally  embraced  both  sides  of  the  river 
and  included  the  land  on  which  the  Hoyal  Hospital,  Kilmainham, 
now  stands.  Here  it  was  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  found  the  nucleus 
of  the  Park.  At  the  time  of  his  return  from  exile  the  lands  of 
Kilmainham  had  been  for  exactly  a  century  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  Crown.  Originally  granted  by  Strongbow  to  the 
Knights  Templars  in  1174,  they  had  become,  on  the  suppression  of 
that  Order  by  Edward  II.,  the  appanage  of  what  Ware  calls  **  the  most 
noble  priory  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem  in  Ireland "  ;'  but  had  been 
surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  that  monarch's 

^  See  the  Description  of  England  and  Ireland  by  Mens.  Jorevin  de  Rocheford 
Paris,  1 672,  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  "  The  Antiquarian  Repertory,"  vol.  ii., 
published  in  London  in  1779,  where  the  writer,  in  describing  Dublin  in  about  the 
jear  1666,  says  "the  finest  palaces  in  Dublin  are  along  the  Quay  near  Ozmanstown." 

'Essex  Papers,  Camden  Soc.,  New  Series,  toI.  47. 

'  Ware's  Annals,  p.  269. 
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reign  by  the  then  prior,  Sir  John  RawBon.  The  Hospital  and  it» 
lands  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  from  1542  onwards 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.  and  Queen  Mary,  and  the  priory 
appears  even  thus  early  to  have  been  utilised  as  a  Viceregal  residenoe. 
In  Ware's  <<  Annals"^  the  LordDeputy,  Thomas  RaddyfleYisoount  Fits- 
waiter,  is  described  as  marching  in  1 557  with  his  forces  "  from  the  Hall 
of  Xilmainham,  being  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  place  of  retire."  But  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year  the  priory  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  at  the 
instance  of  Cardinal  Pole,  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  one  Oswald 
Massingberd  being  installed  as  prior.  Massingberd's  tenure  was  neces- 
sarily brief.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  the  year  following  he  fled 
over  seas,  and  Fitzwalter,  returning  to  the  Yiceroyalty  as  Earl  of  Sussex, 
resumed  possession  of  the  priory.  Thereupon  it  was  found  expedient 
to  settle  the  title  of  the  Crown  on  a  clear  basis,  and  accordingly  by  '^  An 
Act  for  the  restitution  of  the  late  priory  or  hospital  of  St.  John's  of' 
Jerusalem  "  the  house  and  lands  were  declared  to  be  ''  annexed  to  the 
Lmperial  Crown  of  this  realm*  in  the  Queen's  most  royal  person  "  in  as 
full  a  manner  as  before  the  patent  to  Sir  Oswald  Massingberd. 

The  priory,  or  as  it  now  began  to  be  called,  the  castle  of  yilmainham, 
haying  considerably  decayed  since  the  original  suppression  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  by  Henry  YIII.,*  Elizabeth,  deeming  it  a  fit  place 
for  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Goyemors  of  Ireland,  gave  order  for  its 
repair,  and  for  the  next  thirty  years  it  was  so  used  by  successiye 
deputies  from  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Sir  William  FitzwiUiam,  though 
the  former,  on  his  first  arrival,  finding  the  repairs  inadequate,  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  St.  Sepulchre's^ 
But  after  FitzwiUiam's  departure  in  1588,  the  hall  or  principal  build- 
ing was  suffered  to  fall  into  woeful  dilapidation,  whilst  its  appurtenant 
premises  had  already  degenerated  into  hopeless  ruin.  A  memorandum 
drawn  up  in  1572  of  '*  the  decays  of  the  Manor  place  of  Kilmainham,^ 
and  of  the  mills  and  weirs  there,"  shows  the  extent  to  which  decay 
had  eyen  then  spread :  St.  John's  Church  being  roofless,  St.  Mary's 
chapel  being  utilised  as  a  stable  and  its  steeple  broken  down,  and 
the  fort  by  which  the  whole  was  defended  presenting  a  complete 
wreck.     The  mills  and  weirs  of  TTilTfiMTi^fLTO  had  also  &llen  into  ruin, 

^  Ware's  Annals,  p.  142. 
<  Statute,  2  Elisabeth,  Gap.  7. 

>  M.S.  Annals  of  Dudley  Loftus  in  Archbishop  Marsh's  Libnry. 
«  CaL  Irish  State  Papers,  1509-1573. 

'Decays  of  the  Manor  Place  of  Kilmainham,  Irish  State  Papers.  1572. 
Aecord  Office. 
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"  the  pomid  by  which  the  waters  of  a  swift-running  river  named  the 
Liffey  "  had  course  to  the  former  having  two  great  breaches  or  gaps  in 
it,  and  the  weirs  "  for  the  taking  of  samon  "  urgently  needing  repair. 
But  sorry  as  was  the  spectacle  thus  presented  by  Her  Majesty's  House 
of  Kilmainham,  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
frequent  remonstrances  of  her  representatives  in  Ireland  at  the  neglect 
of  the  place.  After  Fitzwilliam's  departure,  the  ancient  priory  was 
degraded  to  a  granary,  though  many  years  were  still  to  elapse  ere  it 
ceased  to  be  officially  regarded  as  a  possible  Viceregal  habitation.  In 
1599,  when  the  favourite  Essex  was  about  to  come  over  on  the  luck- 
less mission  which  was  to  lead  him  to  the  scaffold,  orders  were  given 
for  the  putting  in  readiness  of  Her  Majesty's  House  of  Eilmainham 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  reception;  but  a  sum  of  £153,  expended  by 
the  Lords  Justices  in  repairs  pursuant  to  this  order,  incurred  the 
disapproval  of  the  Treasury,  who  endorsed  the  item  in  the  accounts 
*'a  house  of  pleasure  without  Dublin,  and  therefore  a  superfluous 
charge."* 

The  later  Elizabethan  viceroys,  exercising  their  office  for  the  most 
part  through  Lords  Justices,  were  little  inconvenienced  by  the  loss  of 
the  only  official  residence  outside  Dublin  Castle.  But  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  that  vigorous  administrator  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
who  was  Lord  Deputy  for  twelve  years,  of  which  eight  were  spent  in 
Ireland,  did  his  best  to  get  the  place  put  into  order.  In  1605,  he 
appHed  for  *'  £1000  harpe,  making  £750  sterling  for  the  repair  of  the 
house  at  Kilmainham,  as  a  residence  for  the  Lord  Deputy  in  the 
summer  months,  when  the  castle  is  somewhat  noisome  by  reason  of  the 
prison."  Four  years  later  he  was  obliged  to  name  £3000  as  the  sum 
necessary,  describing  the  place  as  *'  a  goodly  vast  building,  but  like  to 
be  utterly  ruined  and  blown  down  the  next  winter."  Chichester 
plaintively  added  that  he  made  this  representation  only  in  discharge 
of  his  duty,  "  Kilmainham  being  His  Majesty's  only  house  in  this 
kingdom  meet  for  the  deputy  to  reside  in,"  but  not  expecting  that  any 
attention  would  be  paid  to  his  remonstrance. 

It  being  plain  that  Xing  James  and  his  ministers  cared  nothing  for 
the  place,  and  were  only  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
it  from  further  dilapidation,  divers  of  his  officers  in  Ireland  began  to 
set  covetous  eyes  on  TTilmftiT^bftni^  and  memorials  were  addressed  to  the 
king  pointing  out  its  ruinous  condition,  and  the  valuelessness  of  the 
lands  attached  to  it,  and  expressing  a  loyal  readiness  to  relieve  the 

1  Cal.  Irish  State  Papers,  1599-1600. 
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Crown  of  the  whole.  In  1609,  Sir  Richard  Sutton,^  His  Majesty's 
Auditor  of  Imprests,  proposed  to  take  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Liffey  in  fee-farm  for  ever,  with  a  reservation  of  only 
£20  a-year  to  the  Grown,  in  consideration  of  his  surrender  of  certain  lands 
in  Cornwall.  A  King*s  letter  directing  a  patent  to  issue  was  accord- 
ingly sent  over  to  Chichester,  from  whom  it  drew  a  vigorous  protest. 
The  Lord  Deputy  suspended  the  grant  till  his  ohjections  could  be 
considered  by  the  Privy  Council,  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  restor- 
ing the  house  as  a  Viceregal  residence,  and  observing  that  if  the  lands 
were  alienated  the  deputies  would  be  "  without  any  place  either  of 
pleasure  or  help  towards  housekeeping."  He  concluded  by  expressing 
his  opinion,  that  if  the  grant  should  be  made  the  Crown  would  ere  long 
be  coerced  either  to  largely  increase  the  Viceregal  allowances  or  to  buy 
back  Kilmainham.  Chichester's  protest,  however,  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
In  the  following  year  the  patent  issued  to  Sutton,  and  the  Deputy, 
despairing  of  procuring  its  revocation,  proposed  to  build  an  official 
country  seat  at  Drogheda.  The  piiory  of  TTilmaiTiham  was  left 
derelict.  No  attempt  was  ever  thereafter  made  to  restore  the  building, 
of  which  half  a  century  later  little  or  nothing  remained.  In  the  Down 
Survey,  the  remnants  are  described  as  the  ruins  of  a  large  castie ;  and, 
when  in  1680  directions  were  given  to  clear  the  site  for  the  erection 
of  the  Royal  Hospital,  there  only  remained  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  the  stones  whereof  were  carefully  taken  down  and  used  in 
building  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital. 

But  the  disappointed  deputy  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  prophesy.  Sir  Richard  Sutton  never  took  possession  of  the  lands 
of  XilmaJTiham,  assigning  his  grant  in  1611  to  Sir  Edward  Eisher,  to 
whom,  in  the  same  year,  a  fresh  grant  was  issued  confirming  his  title  to 
all  the  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey  and  TTilmMTihiMm  bridge, 
extending  from  Oxmantown  green  to  Chapelizod  and  to  the  river 
Lif^ey,  and  including  330  acres,  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  late  hos^ 
tal  of  KilmaiTiham,  and  60  acres  known  as  Kilmainham  Wood.  On 
the  property  thus  granted,  Fisher,  who  acquired  at  the  same  time  the 
sole  right  of  fishing  in  the  Liffey,  erected  a  country  house ;  but,  in  1618, 
he  surrendered  his  patent  to  the  King*  for  a  sum  of  £2500,  whereupon 
the  lands,  with  the  house  thereon,  were  by  special  direction  of  the 
King  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Chief  Oovemor  of  Ireland  for  the 
time  being. 

^  Cal.  IrUh  State  Papers,  1608-10. 
'  Roll  of  James  I.,  pt.  2. 
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This  repurchase  of  the  lands  of  Xilmainham  was  effected  by 
Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Gbandison,  who  in  1616  had 
succeeded  Chichester  as  Deputy,  and  who,  almost  immediately  after 
Fisher's  surrender,  took  up  his  abode  at  '*  His  Majesty's  House  at 
Xilmainham  called  the  Phenix."^  The  house  is  first  described  by 
that  name  in  an  order  for  payment  of  moneys  disbursed  in  repairs  in 
February,  1619,  and  thenceforward  it  is  constantly  used.  With  respect 
to  the  origin  and  derivation  of  this  name,  I  cannot  presume  to  meddle 
in  Gaelic  etymology ;  but  I  understand  that  there  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  explanation  offered  by  our  local  historians  and  expanded  by 
Dr.  Joyce,  which  refers  the  name  to  a  corruption  of  the  word  Fionn  (or 
Phion)  uisy*^  signifying  'clear'  or  'limpid  water,'  and  denotiug  a 
spring  well  of  singular  transparency  situate  within  the  park.' 

It  was  in  the  time  of  St.  John's  successor,  the  first  Lord  Falkland, 
that  the  notion,  not  carried  out  till  forty  years  later,  of  turning  the 
lands  into  a  deer  park,  seems  to  have  been  first  entertained.  Li  1623 
a  king's  letter  directed  that  one  William  Moore  should  be  employed 
about  His  Majesty's  park,  which  was  to  be  enclosed  near  Dublin  for 
the  breeding  of  deer  and  the  maintenance  of  game.  But  although  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Hawks  and  Game  had  been  constituted  in  1605, 
and  was  at  the  time  held  by  the  Yice-Treaaurer,  Sir  Thomas  Bidge- 
way,  afterwards  Earl  of  Londonderry,  it  does  not  appear  that  any- 
thing was  done  to  enclose  any  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Phcenix  or  to 
stock  it  with  game.  At  any  rate  no  new  Master  was  appointed  on 
Kidgeway's  death  in  1631. 

For  forty  years  from  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Crown  "the 
House  of  the  Phcenix  "  remained  the  principal  residence  of  the  rulers 
of  Ireland  and  their  favourite  resort.  Strstfford  and  Ormond,  Fleet- 
wood and  Henry  Cromwell,  were  among  its  successive  occupants  in  the 
thirty  troubled  years  that  preceded  the  Eestoration.  Situated  on  the 
eminence  now  occupied  by  the  magazine  fort,  commanding  the  fine 
prospect  of  the  Dublin  hills  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  in  one 
direction,  and  a  far  stretching  expanse  of  almost  entirely  unoccupied 
land  in  another,  it  was  an  almost  ideal  spot  for  the  recreation  of  jaded 

1  Iriflh  State  Papen,  Cal.  1615-1625. 

•  "  Iriah  Names  of  Place*,"  vol.  1.,  p.  24. 

'  The  writer  of  this  paper  ia  not  satiBfied  that  Dr.  Joyce  is  correct  in  fixing  the 
site  of  this  spring  as  close  to  the  Phcenix  Pillar  and  the  entrance  to  the  Viceregal 
grounda.  It  is  submitted  that  the  spring  at  that  spot,  would  not  have  been  on  Uie 
lands  originally  held  with  the  Phosnix  house.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  name 
derives  from  a  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Magaaine. 
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statesmen  in  the  interYals  that  great  attain  afforded.    Here  Strafford^ 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  role,  diverted  himself  with  hawking,  or  with 
such  substitate  for  his  fayourite  sport  as  he  was  forced  to  improvise  in 
a  country  seat  in  which,  as  he  laments  to  his  friend  Gottington,^ 
"  there  hath  not  been  a  partridge  within  the  memory  of  man."     "  To- 
morrow," he  writes,  *^  I  purpose  with  a  cast  or  two  of  spar-hawks  to- 
take  myself  to  fly  at  blackbirds,  ever  and  anon  taking  them  on  the 
pates  with  a  trench.     It  is  excellent  sport,  there  being  sometimes  twa 
hundred  horse  on  the  field  looking  on  at  us."     On  Ormond's  surrender 
of  Dublin  to  the  Parliament  in  1647,  the  FhoBnix  passed  into  thehanda 
of  the  Parliamentarians,  but  on  the  Viceroy's  return  in  June,  1 649,  when 
he  lay  before  Dublin  prior  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Rathmines,  he 
summoned  the  House  to  surrender,  and  it  was  delivered  up,  but  only^ 
to  be  reoccupied  a  few  weeks  later  by  the  victorious  forces  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary General,  Michael  Jones.'    In  1 652  Sir  Hierome  Sankey,  one  of 
the  greediest  of  the  Cromwellians,  seems  to  have  secured  a  premise  of 
the  place,  and  a  survey  of  the  manor  of  Xilmainhani  was  ordered  by 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners ;  but  it  does  not  appear  how  far  this 
affair  proceeded.'    Later,  the  Phcsnix  was  the  constant  abode  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  many  of  whose  letters  are  dated  from  thence.    He  appears- 
to  have  been  fond  of  the  place  and  added  considerably  to  the  building, 
which,  even  before  his  improvemements,  was  described  by  Sir  William 
Petty  as  a  very  stately  house  and  in  good  repair.*    Ormond,  on  being 
reinstated  as  Viceroy,  gave  order  for  the  building  of  a  hall  and 
stables ;  and  Lord  Orrery,'  who,  as  one  of  the  Lord  Justices,  pending 
Ormond's  arrival,  had  charge  of  the  improvements,   suggested  the 
addition  of  a  chapel ;  but,  except  as  to  the  stables,  these  designs  were 
not  proceeded  with,  the  larger  schemes  involved  in  tha  formation  of 
the  Park  rendering  them  in  part  unnecessary. 

We  have  now  reached  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Park,  but 
before  proceeding  with  the  story  it  may  be  convenient  to  trace  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  old  Phosnix  House.  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
was  the  last  Viceroy  to  utilise  the  place  as  a  residence,  and  his  occupa- 
tion must  have  terminated  about  1665,  when  the  Viceregal  seat  was 
moved,  as  will  shortly  be  seen,  to  Chapelizod ;  but  the  gardens  and 
stables  were  maintained  for  many  years.     The  house  itself  seems  to 

*  "  Strafford  Letters,"  vol,  i.,  p.  162. 

>  Letter  of  Arthur  BlackweU  from  Dublin,  July  11,  1649,  Carta  Papers,  25,  35. 
3  Harding,  *<  On  Surveysin  Ireland,"  Trana.  E.I.A. 

*  Orrery's  **  State  Letters,"  vol.  i.,  p.  62  ;  Down  Survey. 
»  Orrery's  "  State  Letters,"  vol.  i..  p.  62. 
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haye  been  given  up  to  members  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  staff,  and  in 
1719  was  in  the  occupation  of  an  official  called  the  Gentleman  of  the 
Hoise.^  It  was  still  standing  when,  in  1734,  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
directed  the  provision  of  a  powder  magazine  in  such  part  of  the  Phcanix 
Park  as  might  seem  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Lords- 
Justices,  with  that  carelessness  of  historical  associations  by  which  the 
eighteenth  century  is  unhappUy  distinguished,  having  fixed  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  old  Phcanix  House  and  stables  as  the  most 
suitable  spot,  theViceroy  gave  orders  for  the  demolition  of  the  buildings. 
Thus  the  handsome  Jacobean  mansion  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
the  magazine  and  fort,  whose  erection  evoked  the  last  satiric  spark 
emitted  by  Swift's  expiring  intellect,  has  ever  since  occupied  the  site 
of  His  Majesty's  House  of  the  Phoenix.' 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  in  November 
of  1661,  the  administration  having  been  previously  confided  to  Lords- 
Justices.  But  the  interminable  difficulties  besetting  the  impossible  task 
of  devising  an  act  of  settlement  which  should  reconcile  the  contending 
claims  of  the  successive  grantees  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  Lreland 
delayed  his  arrival  in  Ireland  until  the  following  July.  Immediately 
on  his  appointment  Ormond  communicated  with  Sir  Maurice  Eustace, 
the  Irish  Chancellor  and  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  as  to  the  most 
fitting  place  for  the  Viceregal  abode,  and  Eustace  recommending  the 
Phoenix  as  a  pleasant  summer  dwelling-house,  which,  moreover,  waa 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  his  own  seat  at  Chapelizod,  the  Viceroy 
gave  directions  for  its  enlargement,  and  on  his  arrival  took  up  hia 
residence  there.' 

Pre-occupied  with  weightier  matters,  Ormond's  correspondence  in 
1662  throws  no  light  on  the  circimiBtances  in  which  tho  project  for 
forming  the  Park  originated,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
in  the  neighbourly  intercourse  between  Viceroy  and  Chancellor  that 
the  suggestion  of  a  deer-park  near  the  Viceregal  residence  was  first 
mooted.  Eustace  had  already  spent  a  long  life  mostly  in  official 
harness.  Appointed  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  approval  of  Strafford,  in  1634,  he  had  the  address  to  hold  that 
office  through  the  stormy  times  that  followed  until  the  advent  of 
Cromwell  involved  him  in  misfortunes  which  culminated  in  a  seven 


^Estimate of  repairs,  Oct.  7,  1719,  BriUsh  Departmental  Corr.,  IiiBh  Becord 
Oi&oe. 

*  Duke  of  Donet  to  the  Lords  Justioee,  8th  Oct.,  1734,  Irish  Record  Office. 
^Oirery'a  "  State  Letters,"  toL  i.,  p.  62. 
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yeare'  captivity  at  Chester.  Liberated  in  1658  Eustace  returned  to 
Ireland,  but  was  forbidden  the  exercise  of  his  profession  at  the  bar,  at 
which,  prior  to  these  troubles,  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  Prime 
Serjeant,  and,  at  the  Bestoration,  his  sufferings  were  held  to  have 
earned  his  advancement  to  the  highest  judicial  office  in  Ireland.' 
Eustace  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  unfulfilled  plans  of  Falkland 
for  the  enclosure  of  the  Crown  lands  of  Kilmainham,  and  Ormond,  full 
of  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  Dublin,  had  a  ready  aUy  in  a 
Chancellor  whose  own  seat  at  Harristown  was  reckoned  among  the 
stateliest  homes  in  Ireland.  It  is,  perhaps,  doing  the  old  gentleman 
no  injustice  to  surmise  that  his  satisfaction  in  the  laying  out  of  His 
Majesty's  deer-park  was  not  diminished  by  the  circumstances  that  the 
scheme  could  not  be  effectually  carried  out  without  his  own  consent  and 
co-operation,  and  that  it  presented  an  opportunity  for  the  advantageous 
disposal  of  his  property  at  Chapelizod.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  official  mention  of  the  Phceniz  Park  occurs  in  a  King's 
letter,  dated  December  1st,  1662,  directed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
which  ratifies  the  purchase  from  Eustace  of  441  acres  contiguous 
to  the  Phcenix  demesne,  being  part  of  the  manor  or  lordship  of 
Chapelizod,  which  the  Chancellor  had  recentiy  acquired.' 

The  original  extent  of  the  Crown  lands  held  with  the  Manor  House 
of  the  Phoenix  cannot  have  been  much  above  four  hundred  acres.  But 
by  an  agreement  entered  into  at  the  same  time  as  the  arrangement 
with  Eustace  about  a  hundred  acres  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Phcenix  demesne,  and  known  as  the  lands  of  Newtown,  were  acquired 
for  a  sum  of  £3000.'  This  purchase  was  not  completed  until  1671,  but 
the  lands,  which  included  the  site  of  the  present  Viceregal  Lodge,  were 
at  once  taken  over  and  walled  in.  Thus  the  Park,  as  at  first  con- 
templated, comprised  little  more  than  a  thousand  acres.  This  was 
speedily  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  in  May,  1663,  a  further  king's 
letter*  authorised  the  purchase  from  Eustace  of  "  the  whole  manor  and 
house  of  Chapelizard  with  the  town  and  lands  thereunto  belonging, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  590  acres  with  several  other  lands  which  be 
most  convenient  to  enclose  in  a  park.''  The  purchase-money  was 
fixed  at  a  maximum  of  £10,000,  the  precise  sum  being  left  to  arbitra- 
tion. By  the  same  authority  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  further  directed 

^  For  a  detailed  notice  of  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  see  "  Some  Notes  on  the  Irish 
Judiciary  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,"  by  Francis  Blringtoa  Ball. 
>  Ormonde  MS. 

^  Howard's  **  Exchequer  and  Revenue  of  IreUnd,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  261. 
«  King's  Letter,  23rd  May,  1663.    Ormonde  MS. 
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*'  to  enclose  or  impark  with  a  stone  wall,  in  Buch  manner  as  yon  have 
already  begun,  such  lands  of  onr  ancient  inheritance  or  new  purchase 
as  you  shall  think  fit  for  that  use,  and  to  store  the  same  with  deer." 

Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  lands  were  accordingly  acquired 
from  yaiious  persons  in  Grangegorman  and  Castleknock ;  but  it  was 
soon  eTident  that  the  Park  was  likely  to  prove  much  more  costly  than 
had  been  anticipated.  Chapelizod  alone  absorbed  the  whole  of  the 
original  £10,000,^  a  sum  much  in  excess  of  its  value,  if,  as  Lord 
Essex  subsequently  reported,  the  lands  had  never  been  worth  more 
than  £330  a-year  in  the  best  times.'  By  1665  it  had  become  necessary 
to  provide  a  further  sum  of  £10,000  to  satisfy  the  other  proprietors. 
Between  1665  and  1669  there  were  several  further  purchases,  of 
which  the  most  considerable  was  the  acquisition  at  a  cost  of  £2270  of 
the  lands  of  Ashtown  with  the  castle  thereon,  being  the  site  of  the 
lodge  and  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  Under-Secretary.  An  account 
presented  in  1669  of  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
shows  an  actual  outlay  at  that  date  of  upwards  of  £18,000  and  a 
liability  of  £12,000,  making  a  total  of  above  £31,000.'  Provision  was 
made  accordingly ;  but  even  this  large  amount  did  not  suffice,  the  total 
cost  ultimately  exceeding  £40,000.* 

As  a  result  of  these  various  additions,  the  area  enclosed  in  the  Park, 
inclusive  of  KilmaiTiham,  amounted  to  above  2000  acres,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  its  present  extent.  Ormond  had  meanwhile  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  with  his  plans.  A  contract  was  entered  into  for 
building  the  wall,  which  was  speedily,  if  not  very  effectually,  carried 
out.  The  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  enclosed  by  a  stone 
wall  which  ran  down  to  the  river  at  each  side  at  a  point  just  west  of 
the  covered  portion  of  the  modem  Kingsbridge  Station.  Those  on 
the  south  bonk  of  the  Liffey  embraced  the  whole  space  now  comprised 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Eoyal  Hospital,  the  boundary  running  south- 
wards from  the  Liffey  by  the  present  Military-road,  turning  westward 
near  Bow-bridge,  and  following  the  course  of  Eilmainham-lane  as  far 
as  St.  John's-road,  whence  it  ran  northwards  again  to  Island-bridge. 

The  contract  for  building  the  Park  wall  was  given  to  one  Dodson. 
Many  of  the  accounts  of  this  worthy  are  extant,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  officials  to  whom  they  were  referred  by  the  Irish  Privy 

1  King's  Letter,  11th  May,  1665,  Ormonde  MS. 
*  Christie's  "  Life  of  Shaftesbury,"  vol.  ii.,  App.,  p.  63. 
3  Account  of  Moneys  paid  for  land  in  Phoenix  Park,  Ormonde  MS. 
*"Ex8haw*s  Magasme,"  1776,  p.  218,  and  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  Feb.  7» 
1776. 
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domicil.  They  make  decidedly  piquant  reading,  and  snifioe  to  prove 
that  our  mnch-ahosed  Board  of  Works  is  after  all  an  improTement  on 
seyenteenth-centory  methods.  Bodson  for  years  enjoyed  a  free  hand  and 
a  most  desirable  job.  His  original  estimate  amounted  to  above  £4000, 
and  specified  a  wall  10  feet  high  and  2  feet  6  inches  thick.  This,  one 
would  suppose,  should  have  provided  a  sufElciently  secure  enclosure ;  and 
by  1667  Dodson  had  executed  without  demur  by  the  Paymaster,  work 
to  the  nominal  value  of  £6000.  He  was  injudicious  enough,  however, 
to  demand  a  hundred  a  year  for  keeping  his  own  work  in  repair.  This 
led  to  investigation.  A  committee  of  inquiry  reported  that  the  £6000 
expended  should  have  sufficed  to  erect  a  t^JI  sufficiently  durable  to 
obviate  such  early  need  of  repair,  and  certified  that  the  walls  were  for 
the  most  part  so  badly  executed  that  they  could  not  be  repaired  with- 
out being  taken  down  and  relaid,  defects  which  they  attributed  as  well 
to  the  badness  of  the  material  as  to  the  incompetence  of  the  workmmi 
employed,  and  which  could  scarcely  be  surprising  if,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  Dodson  had  agreed  with  his  sub-contractors  to  do  for  £30 
that  for  which  he  was  being  paid  £100.^ 

As  erected  by  Dodson,  the  wall,  following  the  exact  bounds  of  the 
lands,  ran  in  a  somewhat  irregular  course,  following  on  the  north  the 
old  Castleknock  road,  and  embracing  on  the  south  the  meadows  by  the 
Lif^ey  on  which  the  Kingsbridge  Terminus  now  stands.'  In  1671  it 
was  resolved  to  straighten  the  walls,  and  several  small  lots  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  inclusive  of  these  meadows  and  amounting  to  some 
six.  acres,  were  left  out.  As  thus  modified,  the  Park  remained  unchanged 
for  the  next  ten  years,  until,  in  consequence  of  the  assignment  by  the 
king  of  sixty-four  acres  on  the  south  side  for  the  use  of  the  newly- 
founded  Royal  Hospital,  the  whole  of  the  lands  lying  south  of  the 
Liffey  were  alienated  from  the  Park.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
-circumstance  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  public  road 
to  Chapelizod  running  through  the  Park,  an  arrangement  which, 
coupled  with  Dodson's  sorry  boundary  walls,  had  been  found  to  lead 
to  the  frequent  injury  and  loss  of  the  deer.  It  was  accordingly 
determined  to  limit  the  Park  to  the  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
LifPey,  taking  the  Chapelizod  road  as  the  boundary.  Dodson  being  by 
this  time  discredited,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  fresh  contractor,  and 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  wall  a  curious  arrangement  was 

*  Report  of  Sir  Wm.  Flower  and  others,  Oct.  27,  1668,  Ormonde  MSS. 
2  A  Survey  of  part  of  Newtown  and  Kilmainham  left  out  of  Phoenix  Park, 
Irish  Record  Office. 
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'entered  into  with  a  public  seirant  of  high  distinction.  Sir  John 
Temple,  who  held  the  office  of  Solicitor-Oeneral  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Eevolution,  had  inherited  from  his  father,  the  well-known  anther 
of  a  history  of  the  Bebellion,  and  long  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Ireland, 
large  interests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Park  which  he  was 
desirous  of  increasing.  He  now  added  to  his  eminent  legal  functions 
the  role  of  builder  and  contractor,  and  undertook  to  build  a  wall 
eight  feet  high  from  the  Park  Qate  to  Ghapelizod  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  £200,  and  a  grant  of  the  lands  thus  omitted  fi'om  the  Park 
between  the  road  aad  the  river.  The  contract  was  duly  carried  out. 
The  Park  assumed  the  shape  it  has  ever  since  substantially  retained,^ 
and  the  strip  of  land  lying  along  the  river  bank  from  Kingsbridge  to 
Ghapelizod  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  Temples  of  Palmers- 
town. 

Meantime  neither  the  delinquencies  of  Dodson  nor  the  subsequent 
alteration  in  the  scope  of  the  Park  had  been  allowed  to  delay  the 
equipment  of  the  lands  as  a  deer  park.  Deer  wore  brought  from 
England ;  and  Marcus  Trevor,  Viscount  Dungannon,  who  had  already 
received  a  patent  as  Master  of  His  Majesty's  Game  and  Parks  in 
Ireland,  was  designated  as  Banger  in  1668.  Two  keepers  were  at 
the  same  time  appointed.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  an  inten- 
tion to  create  an  office  higher  than  either  of  these,  that  of  Lieutenant 
of  the  Park,  which  was  intended  by  Ormond  to  be  held  by  his  son,  the 
gifted  Earl  of  Ossory,  in  conjunction  with  the  house  at  Ghapelizod 
acquired  from  Sir  Maurice  Eustace.'  This  idea,  which  was  taken  from 
the  constitution  of  the  Boyal  Park  at  Woodstock,  as  well  as  a  proposed 
designation  of  the  Park  as  Kingsborough  Park,  was  abandoned,  and  the 
offices  created  were  confined  to  those  of  the  Banger,  who  was  also  keeper 
of  the  walk  of  Kewtown,  with  a  residence  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Viceregal  Lodge,  and  of  two  keepers,  one  for  what  was  called 
Kilmainham  walk,  and  the  other  for  the  lodge  and  walk  of  Ashtown. 
The  Salmainham  keepership  was  apparently  abolished  when  the  lands 
south  of  the  Liffey  were  assigned  to  the  Boyal  Hospital.  But  another 
was  established  at  Castleknock  Gate,  with  a  residence  on  the  site  of 
Mountjoy   Barracks.      The  separate  establishment  of  Banger  and 

^  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  alteration  in  the  line  of  the  boundary  walla 
took  place  from  the  erection  of  Temple's  Wall  until  1786,  when  the  limita  of  the 
Park  were  slightly  curtailed  at  the  Eastern  boundary,  near  Park  Gate,  to  enable 
the  Wide  Street  Commissioners  to  widen  the  road  leading  from  Barrack-street  to 
Island  Bridge. 

•Draft  King's  Letter  to  Attorney- General,  Ormonde  MS8.,  undated. 
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keeper  lasted  far  into  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  last  to  hold  the 
Bangership  as  a  separate  office  being  Nathaniel  Clements,  the  builder 
of  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  In  1785  the  two  offices  were  amalgamated 
in  the  person  of  Sackyille  Hamilton,  then  Under-Secretary,  and 
thenceforward  were  held  for  many  years  together  with  the  Lodge 
of  Ashtown,  by  the  Under-Secretaiy  for  the  time  being.  This 
latter  arrangement  lasted  without  interruption  down  to  1830,  when 
the  control  of  the  Park  was  handed  oyer  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,^  the  predecessors  of  the  Board  of  Works.  Ten 
years  later,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Drummond,  who  was  the  last 
Under-Secretary  to  hold  the  position,  the  office  of  Ranger  of  the  Phcenix 
Park  was  finally  abolished.'  But  the  charming  residence  in  the  Park, 
formerly  Ashtown  Castle,  aad  certain  delectable  perquisites  in  the 
shape  of  venison  from  the  Park  preserves,  survive  to  remind  the  present 
occupant  of  the  ancient  glories  of  his  office. 

A  public  improvement  on  a  scale  so  magnificent  naturally  attracted 
attention,  and  the  opulent  possibilities  of  a  demesne  so  close  to  the 
capital  to  which  Ormond  had  successfully  attracted  the  Irish  nobility 
as  a  place  of  residence  soon  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  rapacious 
favourites  who  thronged  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Ormond,  entangled 
in  the  same  web  of  intrigue  which  had  procured  the  disgrace  of  his  old 
friend  Clarendon,  was  removed  from  his  post  in  1668,  and,  with  the 
withdrawal  of  his  authority,  the  future  of  the  Park  he  had  been  at 
such  pains  to  form,  was  soon  endangered.'  It  was  first  promised  to  the 
ill-starred  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who,  however,  withdrew  his  request 
for  it  in  deference  to  the  remonstrances  evoked  from  Ireland  by  the 
proposal.  But  ere  long  the  Park  became  the  subject  of  a  more  serious 
intrigue.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Dungannon  in  1672,  the  Bangership 
was  bestowed  on  Sir  Henry,  afterwards  Lord  Brouncker,  a  Court 
favourite  with  a  shady  reputation,  whose  sufficient  epitaph  is  an 
unsavoury  paragraph  in  Pepys's  Diary,  but  who  should  be  mentioned 
with  charity  in  any  learned  assembly  as  the  brother  of  the  first 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Brouncker  belonged  to  the  section  of 
Charles  the  Second's  Court  which,  before  she  had  been  superseded  in 
the  royal  graces  by  younger  rivals,  revolved  in  the  brilliant  orbit  of 
Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland.      To  her  the  new  Banger 

1  Statute  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  50. 

'  Letter  from  Commissioners  of  Woods,  etc,  to  Lord  Morpeth,  Irish  State  Paper 
Office.    The  writer  has  to  thank  Sir  David  Barrel  for  this  reference. 
3 "Essex  Papers,"  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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suggested  that  a  grant  of  the  Phceniz  Park  would  be  a  fruitfol  source  of 
enrichineiit,  and  this  was  readily  accorded  by  the  easy  soyereign. 
Instractions  to  pass  the  patent  were  sent  to  Lord  Essex,  who  h^ 
shortly  before  entered  on  a  Yiceroyalty  still  commemorated  in  Dublin 
by  Capel-street  and  till  recently  by  Essex-bridge.  His  action  on  the 
occasion  was  worthy  of  a  statesman  who  has  left  a  name  among  the 
most  honourable  of  his  day.  like  Chichester  sixty-six  years  earlier, 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  he  suspended  the  patent  till  the 
king  could  be  brought  to  consider  his  objections;  and  he  wrote 
energetically  to  Arlington,  Shaftesbury,  Gh)dolphin,  and  other  ministers, 
desiring  them  to  exert  their  influence  to  procure  a  revocation  of  the 
grant.  The  duchess,  howeyer,  though  past  the  zenith  of  her  chaims, 
still  retained  much  of  her  influence  with  Charles,  and  not  many  were 
willing  to  peril  their  own  positions  by  thwarting  so  powerful  a  per- 
sonage. It  took  two  months  of  incessant  remonstrance  to  prevail  with 
the  king  to  cancel  his  gift,  and  even  then  only  upon  a  promise  that 
lands  to  the  value  of  £1000  a  year  should  be  found  for  the  disappointed 
lady.^  Essex  was  much  assisted  in  his  representations  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  was  keenly  desirous  of  preserving  the  Park  to  the 
Crown  and  the  capital,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  met  the 
angry  and  unmannerly  reproaches  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  with  the 
admirable  example  of  the  retort-courteous  recorded  by  Carte.'  Meeting 
the  duke  at  court  her  grace  publicly  upbraided  Ormond  with  his 
opposition  to  her  interests,  concluding  an  animated  tirade  with  the 
expression  of  her  hope  that  she  might  live  to  see  him  hanged.  To  all 
which  Ormond,  having  heard  the  frail  beauty  out,  only  replied  that 
he  was  not  in  so  much  haste  to  put  an  end  to  her  Grace's  days,  for  all 
he  wished  in  regard  to  her  was  that  he  might  live  to  see  her  old.* 

We  .have  already  seen  that  the  lands  acquired  from  Sir  Maurice 
Eustace  included  the  mansion-house  of  Chapelizod,  which  had  been  occu* 
pied  for  some  time  by  the  Chancellor  as  his  residence.  How  Eustace  had 
become  possessed  of  this  property  does  not  precisely  appear,  but  in  1657 
the  house  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  Col.  Theophilus  Jones,  a  soldier 
who,  alike  under  protectorate  and  monarchy,  succeeded  in  securing  his 
full  share  of  the  good  things  that  were  going  in  an  era  of  conflscation. 
Jones  had,  however,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  in   1659,  and  had  quitted  Dublin  for  a  time,  and  it  was 

^  Eases  Letten  from  Ireland  in  1676. 

2  The  date~1664 — assigned  by  Carte  to  this  incident  is  manilestlj  incorrect. 

3  Carte's  "  Life  of  Ormonde,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  163. 
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probably  from  Dayid  Edwards,  who  appears  in  the  Census  of  1659  as 
among  tiie  three  *'  tituladoes"  for  Chapelizod,  that  Eustace  hadpnrchased 
it  in  the  following  year.  The  house  with  its  garden  stood  between 
the  river  and  the  Chapelizod  road,  a  little  beyond  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  the  green  meadows  margined  by  a  few  decaying 
remnants  of  formerly  abundant  timber  which  run  down  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Liffey,  a  little  westward  of  the  new  Boat  Club  premises  on 
the  opposite  side,  still  reveal  to  a  careful  survey  some  traces  of  their 
former  stateliness.  When  first  taken  over  by  Ormond,  the  house  and 
grounds  lay  within  the  Park,  and,  though  excluded  from  its  precincts 
by  Sir  John  Temple's  wall,  they  were  excepted  from  the  grant  of 
severed  land  by  which  Temple  was  remunerated,  and  preserved  as  the 
viceregal  residence,  a  character  which  they  retained  for  a  full  century 
from  tiieir  first  acquisition  by  the  Crown. 

Here  a  succession  of  Viceroys  and  Deputies,  including  Ormond  him- 
self, his  sons.  Lords  Ossory  and  Arran,^  Essex,  Clarendon,  andTyrconnell, 
constantly  resided  down  to  the  Revolution ;  and  though  the  straitened 
finances  of  the  times  could  not  afford  any  large  expenditure  on  the 
place,  the  King's  House  was  evidently  regarded  by  its  tenants  as  a 
desirable  abode.  Essex,  in  the  correspondence  already  referred  to, 
dwells  with  animation  on  the  importance  of  the  Park  residence  as  an 
alternative  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  Castle,  and  from  the 
correspondence  of  Henry  Lord  Clarendon,  who  preceded  Tyrconnell  as 
Viceroy,  some  idea  of  its  character  may  be  gleaned.  Both  Clarendon 
and  his  wife  were  correspondents  of  the  accomplished  Evelyn.  The 
Countess — '*  a  blue  who  looked  like  a  madwoman  and  talked  like  a 
scholar  " — writes  to  the  author  of  "  Sylva,"  lamenting  her  coming  to 
a  country  which  he  had  not  cultivated,  but  with  evident  enjoyment  of 
her  surroundings,  though  she  deplored  a  deficiency  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Clarendon  himself  describes  to  the  same  friend  the  fertility  of  the 
extensive  kitchen  gardens  attached  to  the  place,  dwelling  with  the 
gusto  of  a  gourmand  on  the  excellence  of  the  asparagus.  Clarendon 
was  followed  at  Chapelizod  by  Tyrconnell,  who  lay  ill  there  before 
joining  James  II.  in  the  decisive  struggle  for  the  Crown  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  and  the  next  occupant  of  *'  the  King's  House  "  was  the 
victor  of  the  Boyne,  William  III.,  the  only  Sovereign  prior  to 
George  IV.  who  at  any  time  dwelt  in  any  of  the  residences  attached  to 
the  Park,  came  to  Chapelizod  at  the  end  of  the  stirring  month  which 

^  Lord  Arran's  first  wife,  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  died  at  the  King's  House, 
July  4,  1668. 
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witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  rival,  and  three  royal  proclamations,  one 
of  them  ordaining  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  ''  for  the  future 
progress  of  our  arms  and  a  speedy  enjoyment  of  peace  and  quietness  in 
the  land,"  are  dated  from  **  Our  Court  at  Chapelizod."^ 

After  William's  departure  the  King's  House  continued  to  be 
utilized  by  his  representatiyes ;  but  from  the  death  of  Henry,  Lord 
Gapel,  which  unfortunately  occurred  there  in  1701,  the  place  seems 
to  have  had  no  attraction  for  succeeding  Governors.  The  Viceroys  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were,  in  any  case,  for  the  most  part  absentees, 
and  from  the  accession  of  George  I.  it  does  not  appear  that  many  of 
them  resided  at  Ghapelizod.  Deserted  by  the  Yiceroys,  the  house 
was  given  over  to  the  Lord  Justices  and  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
considerable  decay.  But  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Galway, 
who  governed  Ireland  as  Lord  Justices  in  the  Vice-royalty  of 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  effected  some  improvements.  Lord  Galway 
erected  a  pigeon-house  which  still  stands  in  the  grounds.  Primate 
Boulter,'  who  obtained  leave  from  Lord  Carteret  to  occupy  the 
place,  made  some  attempt  towards  restoring  it  in  1726,  and  for  some 
years  the  King's  House  seems  to  have  recovered  its  former  glory.  The 
Duke  of  Dorset,  whose  Court  was  of  exceptional  brilliancy,  resided 
there  in  1731,  and  it  is  at  this  date  that  we  find  the  entertaining  Mrs. 
Delany,  then  Mrs.  Pendarves,  describing  the  attractiouB  of  the  Park 
with  her  usual  sprightliness.  **  It  is,"  she  writes,  **  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  very  fine  turf,  agreeable  prospects,  and  a  delightful  wood,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  ring  where  the  beaux  and  beUes  resort  in  fair 
weather.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  spot  of  ground  more  to  my  taste :  it 
is  far  beyond  St.  James's  or  Hyde  Park."*  The  ring  referred  to  was 
the  open  space  in  which  the  Phcenix  Column  now  stands,  and  was  at 
that  time  entirely,  as  it  is  still  in  part,  surrounded  by  trees.  The 
latest  reference  to  the  King's  House  as  an  official  residence  occurs  in 
another  letter  from  the  same  accomplished  lady,  who  in  May,  1750, 
dined  at  Ghapelizod,  ''a  sweet  place,  about  two  miles  from  Dublin, 
belonging  to  the  Government,"  and  lent  to  William  Barnard,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  who  doubtless  owed  the  privilege  to  his  connexion  with 
the  most  eminent  of  the  then  Lord  Justices,  the  masterful  Primate  Stone. 
In  1743  the  house  was  put  in  order  for  the  reception  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
but  that  nobleman,  though  he  greatly  admired  the  Park  and  exerted 

iHist.  MSS.  Comm  :  Report  on  Ormonde  MSS.,  vol.  ii.,  1899. 
3  Primate  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  pp.  116-122 ;  ii.,  pp.  139,  140. 
'  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Deliuiy,  vol.  i.,  p.  294,  and  yol.  v.,  p.  647. 
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bimBelf  to  improve  it,  seemB  to  haye  resided  at  the  Castle  during  his 
visits  to  Dublin. 

From  this  time  forward  the  placd  ceased  to  be  valued  except  for 
the  extensive  gardens  attached  to  it,  which  were  abundantly  stocked 
with  fruit-trees  and  vegetables.  The  house  fell  year  by  year  into  ever- 
increasing  decay ;  and  the  State  records  contain  many  piteous  appeals 
from  its  custodian  for  the  execution  of  the  repairs  necessary  to  prevent 
absolute  dilapidation*^  Ultimately,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  1758,  it  was  determined  to  dispense  with  the  residence, 
and  the  King's  House  was  two  years  later  given  over  to  His  Majesty's 
Regiment  of  Artillery  as  quarters  for  the  officers  of  that  corps.  As 
sudi  it  continued  to  be  utilized  for  the  next  sixty  years  or  so,  and 
readers  of  Le  Fanu's  tale  of  '*  The  House  by  the  Churchyard  "  will 
remember  references  to  the  King's  House  in  this  capacity.  In  1832 
the  place  with  its  adjoining  ground  was  sold  by  the  Government,  and 
thenceforward  the  very  name  of  the  King's  House  was  lost  save  as  a 
local  tradition,  though  it  is  still  retained  on  the  maps  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  The  building  itseU  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  replaced  by  a 
modem  house,  and  only  some  outhouses,  the  pigeon-house  already 
referred  to,  and  an  ornamental  pond  in  the  grounds,  survive  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  last  royal  residence  in  Ireland. 

Though  Chapeliisod  as  a  residence  began  to  go  out  of  fashion  with 
the  opening  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  the  Park,  as  a  place  of  resort, 
continued  popular,  and  efforts  were  made  by  more  than  one  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  contribute  to  its  improvement.  In  the  public  mind  no 
name  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  Phoenix  Park  as  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  but  curiously  little  evidence  remains  to  attest  his 
share  in  the  improvement  of  the  Park  and  the  interest  he  undoubtedly 
took  in  it,  beyond  the  substantial  memorial  which  the  Phoenix  PiUar 
stiU  affords,  and  in  which  he  embalmed  that  misconception  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  Park  which  he  was  the  first  to  consecrate 
with  official  authority.  The  tradition  of  the  true  origin  of  the  name, 
already  mentioned,  was  doubUess  lost  through  the  transference  of  the 
Viceregal  seat  from  the  Phoenix  House  to  Chapelizod,  and  the  non- 
residence  of  the  Viceroys  for  a  long  period.  The  Irish  Court  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  knew  littie  and,  if  possible, 
cared  less  about  Irish  etymology,  and  the  confusion  of  the  name 
with  the  mythical  bird  was  a  natural  one  in  a  nobleman  who  affected 
a  classical  elegance  in  his  correspondence.     Even  before  Chester- 

1  Britiih  Departmental  Corr.,  Irish  Beoord  Office. 
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field's  time,  Mrs.  Delany,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  displayed 
the  same  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  wrote 
of  ''  the  Park,  justly  called  the  PhoBnix,"  as  though  the  title  had 
been  chosen  in  boastful  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  the  Park 
to  all  other  places  of  the  kind.  Lord  Chesterfield  undoubtedly  did 
a  good  deal  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  Park  by  judicious 
plajiting,  and  greatly  increased  its  utility  to  the  dtizens  of  Dublin  by 
ionning  the  central  road  from  the  Park  gate  to  Castleknock,  which 
was  long  known  as,  and  still  deserves  to  be  denominated,  Chesterfield 
Bead.  But  neither  his  published  letters  nor  those  still  extant  in 
manuscript  in  the  Newcastle  Papers  at  the  British  Museum  contain  any 
references  to  the  improvements  he  effected. 

For  many  years  after  the  abandonment  of  the  King's  house  the 
representatives  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  remained  without  any  official 
residence,  and  the  improvidence  which  had  suirendered  Chapelizod 
must  have  been  lamented  by  Lord  Townshend  and  his  successors 
when,  in  1667,  Chatham  ordained  that  the  King's  Lieutenants  should 
reside  in  L^Iand.  Townshend  apparently  entertained  some  idea  of 
building  a  mansion  in  the  Park,  but  did  not  remain  in  the  Government 
long  enough  to  give  effect  to  it.^  His  successor,  Lord  Harcourt  lived, 
at  St.  Wolf  Stan's  near  Lucan;  and  it  was  not  until  1781  that  steps 
were  taken  by  the  then  Yiceroy,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  his  Chief  Secretary, 
William  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  towards  acquiring  the 
residences  of  the  Park  officials  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  Of 
these  there  were  then  four ;  viz. :  the  lodges  respectively  belonging 
to  the  Banger  and  the  Bailiff,  the  Keeper,  and  Charles  Gardiner,  after- 
wards Lord  Mountjoy.  The  third  was  then  occupied,  as  already 
explained,  by  the  Under-Secretary  in  his  capacity  of  Keeper,  while  the 
fourth  was  in  the  possession  of  Gardiner,  by  whom  it  had  been  built, 
and  who  had  retained  it  as  private  property  after  the  surrender  of  a 
Patent  as  Keeper  which  he  had  obtained  in  1756.  The  Banger  at  this 
time  was  the  Bight  Hon.  Nathaniel  Clements,  father  of  the  first  Lord 
Leitrim,  who,  shortly  after  his  appointment  in  1751,  had  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  lodge  of  Newtown,  the  present  Viceregal  Lodge. 
Negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  this  house  for  the  use  of  the  Lord 


1  Just  before  this  date  the  Hibernian  School  was  founded.  The  original  grant 
of  land  by  the  Crown  in  1766,  was  "  a  piece  of  land,  part  of  our  Phcenix  Park, 
next  adjoining  to  our  Garden  at  Chapelizod  containing  3  acres  Irish  measure." 
But  a  year  later,  it  being  pointed  out  that  the  low  situation  selected  was  unwhole- 
some, the  present  site  of  the  School  was  granted  instead. 
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laeutenant  were  entered  into  in  1781,  and  in  July  of  the  following 
year  were  completed  by  the  payment  to  Mr.  Robert  Clements  of  a 
sum  of  £10,000.^ 

The  Park  appears  to  have  been  well  cared  for  by  the  Banger  and 
other  officials  responsible  for  it  down  to  the  accession  of  George  II. ; 
and  in  the  Irish  departmental  correspondence  at  the  Becord  office  down 
to  that  date  are  frequent  references  to  expenditure  on  drainage  and 
repairs  to  roads.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  Park,  especially  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Phoenix  Pillar  and  Viceregal  Lodge,  is 
naturally  of  a  very  swampy  and  boggy  character ;  and  large  sums  were 
required  to  drain  the  surface  and  make  the  roads  sound.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  much  less  attention  seems  to  have  been  be- 
stowed on  these  matters,  and  the  soil  relapsed,  as  boggy  land  is  apt  to  do, 
to  its  original  character.  At  the  time  when  the  Viceregal  Lodge  was 
acquired  by  the  Government,  deterioration  had  spread  to  a  very  serious 
extent.  ^ '  The  roads  and  surface  of  this  Park  continue  in  a  damned  state," 
wrote  Eden  to  Sir  John  Blaquiere  in  1 78 1 .'  Owing,  as  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary complained,  to  the  number  of  the  "  co-existing  potentates  of  the 
Park,"  it  was  difficult  to  fix  responsibility  on  anyone;  so  that  between 
ranger,  keeper  and  bailiff,  what  was  everyone's  business  was  nobody's 
busincBB,  and  the  due  care  of  the  place  was  scandalously  neglected.' 
In  another  letter,  Eden  called  the  bailiff's  attention  to  the  grievous 
results  of  their  carelessness.  "  Two  or  three  hundred  tents,"  he  wrote, 
''for  the  sale  of  whisky  were  permitted  to  be  established  in  the 
beginning  of  last  week,  and  are  still  standing  in  full  vigour  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  trees  and  turf,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cows,  sheep 
and  deer."  It  appears  from  other  sources  that  Blaquiere  had  given 
disgracefully  little  attention  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Park,  and  that 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  right  of  grazing  which  was 
a  part  of  his  Patent  he  had  greatly  injured  the  deer.* 

The  Government  appears  to  have  quickly  repented  of  its  purchase 
of  his  Lodge ;  for  it  was  no  sooner  acquired  by  Lord  Carlisle  than  his 
successor,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  sought  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  moment  suggested  a  graceful  occasion 
for  disposing  of  what  the  new  Viceroy  evidently  regarded  as  a  white 

^  Letter  from  Sackrille  Hamilton,  July  13,  1782. 

«  Auckland  MSS.,  Aug.  26,  1781 ;  Addit.  MS.  Brit.  Mua.,  34,  418,  f.  60. 
•June  6,  1681,  Addit.  MS.  34,  417. 

*  Wm.  Low  to  Nathaniel  Clements,  March  23,  1778,  Brit  Dep.  Corr.,  1760-89, 
Iriah  Record  Office. 
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elephant.  It  was  proposed  to  present  the  Lodge  and  gronnds  to  Henry 
Grattan,  and  thus  to  associate  the  Crown  with  the  people  in  doing 
honour  to  the  illustrious  author  of  the  legislative  liberties  which  had 
just  been  conceded  to  Ireland.^  Mr.  Connolly  was  accordingly  deputed 
to  assure  the  House  of  Commons  *'  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  felt 
equally  with  the  Irish  people  the  high  value  of  Mr.  Grattan's  services 
to  Ireland,  and  that,  as  the  highest  proof  he  could  give  of  his  admira- 
tion and  respect,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  begged  to  offer,  as  part  of  the 
intended  grant  to  Mr.  Grattan,  the  Yice-regal  Palace  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  to  be  settled  on  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  heirs  for  ever  as  a  suitable 
residence  for  so  meritorious  a  person." 

So  flattering  an  offer,  conveyed  in  a  manner  so  gracious,  as  the  gift 
of  the  King's  only  palace  in  Ireland,  seemed  likely  for  a  moment  to 
achieve  the  impossible  and  to  imite  the  Government  and  people  of 
Ireland  in  the  person  of  Grattan.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
It  was  soon  discovered  by  the  opposition  that  the  Viceregal  compliment 
was  no  better  than  a  base  attempt  to  divide  the  merit  of  the  nation's 
gift  to  its  liberator  between  the  people  and  the  ministry.  As  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  puts  it,  ''this  magnificent  and  unexampled  offer,  at 
first  view,  appeared  flattering  and  showy,  at  the  second  it  appeared 
deceptions,  and  at  the  third  inadmissible ' ' ;  and  the  offer  was  eventually 
declined.' 

The  Lodge  now  known  as  the  Chief  Secretary's  was  acquired  from 
Lord  Blaquiere  at  the  same  time.'  It  is  the  latest  in  date  of  the 
existing  Lodges  in  the  Park,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  origi- 
nated deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  Patents  of  appointment  of  the 
Bangers  and  Keepers  of  the  Park  required  the  holders  "faithfully 
and  diligently  to  discharge  and  execute  the  office  and  trust  of  Keeper, 
and  either  in  person  or  by  some  trusty  servant,  constantly  to  walk  the 
round  of  the  said  Park."*  The  patentees  being  gentlemen  of  position, 
invariably  discharged  their  duties  through  a  deputy  known  as  the  Bailiff. 
For  this  functionary  a  salary  of  £9,  with  living  allowances  and  a  small 
residence,  was  provided  in  the  estimates,  and  his  office  became  in  time 
the  subject  of  an  eminently  characteristic  eighteenth-century  job.  On 
the  death,  in  1 774,  of  one  Crosthwaite,  who  had  for  many  years  filled  the 


^  Sir  Jonah  fiarrington's  Historic  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  ii.,  p.  34. 
'  See  also  as  to  this  episode  Lecky's  History  of  England,  vol.  iy.,  p.  559. 
3  Country  Letters,  Irish  Record  Office. 

^  Ormonde  to  Sir  W.  Flower.     Carte  Papers,   Bodleian  Library,  May  28, 
1664. 
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office  of  Bailiff,  the  well  known  politician,  Sir  John  Blaqniere,^  then 
Secretary  in  Lord  Karcoorf  s  administration,  had  procured  for  himself 
the  appointment  to  this  humble  herth,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  obtained 
a  lease  of  a  plot  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Bailiffs  lodge,  which  he 
proceeded  to  enclose,  and  on  which  a  handsome  house  was  thereupon 
erected  at  the  public  expense.  Blaquiere  being  at  the  time  unpopular, 
the  job  created  a  great  outcry ;  and  the  Opposition  fastening  on  the 
transaction  as  a  convenient  weapon  for  attacking  the  Goyemment,  the 
enclosure  of  the  ground  granted  to  Blaquiere  was  represented  as  an 
alienation  to  private  aggrandisement  of  lands  dedicated  to  the  public 
use.  Proceedings  were  taken  to  test  his  title,*  and  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  County  Dublin  presented  for  the  removal  of  the  wall  round  the 
ground  of  the  new  Lodge  ''  as  an  encroachment  on  the  public  and  a 
nuisance  to  His  Majesty's  subjects,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  pass 
on  horseback  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the 
contrary."  Thereupon  the  Crown  was  obliged  to  defend  the  exercise 
of  tiie  prerogative  in  the  grant  to  Blaquiere,  and  application  was 
made  to  the  King's  Bench  to  quash  the  presentment.'  The  application 
was  at  first  refused  by  the  Court,  but  an  issue  being  directed  to  ascertain 
the  question  of  the  title  of  the  Crown,  a  trial  at  bar  ensued  at  Green* 
street  in  which  the  drcumstances  under  which  the  Park  was  formed 
were  put  in  evidence;  when  the  jury,  finding  in  favour  of  the 
traverser,  the  character  of  the  Park  as  the  property  of  the  Crown  was 
established,  and  the  presentment  was  quashed.*  Sir  John  Blaquiere 
remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lodge  until  1782,  several  years 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  Secretary,  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  £7000  from  the  Government,  as  the  price  of  the  surrender  of 
a  lease  for  three  lives,  under  which  he  held  the  house  which  the  State 
had  built  for  him.  Yelverton,  who  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  support 
of  the  presentment,  made  the  capture  by  Blaquiere  of  the  petty  em- 
ployment of  Bailiff,  the  target  for  much  legitimate  ridicule,  and  the 
nickname  of  'Hhe  King's  Cowboy,"  which  he  applied  to  him,  stuck 
to  the  Secretary  for  a  long  time.  Some  mock  heroic  verses,  entitled 
"  Blaquiere's  Triumph,"  appeared  in  the  Freeman^s  Jaumal^^  and  a  less 

^  Howard's  Parliamentaiy  Hifltory  of  Ireland,  3rd  Bep.  of  Hist.  MSS.  Conun. 
App.,  p.  433. 

'  Affidavit  of  John  Morrison,  Dec.  19,  1774,  Crown  Offioe,  King's  Bench. 

3  The  King  v.  Bradshaw,  Crown  Office  Records,  King's  Bench,  Feh.  6,  1776,. 
"  Exflhaw's  Monthly  Chronologer  for  1776,"  p.  213. 

*  "  The  Freeman's  Journal,"  Peh.  7,  1776. 

*Feb.  10.  1775. 
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ephemeral  memorial  of  an  incident  which  fnniiBhed  much  amusement 
to  the  wits  of  Dublin  is  preserved  in  Pranesriana.^ 

With  the  final  acquisition  by  the  Crown  of  the  various  residences 
within  the  Phoenix  Park  this  record  of  its  origin  and  formation  may 
fairly  close.  The  more  recent  history  of  the  Park,  considered  topo- 
graphically, has  been  quite  uneventful ;  and  in  any  case  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  has  not  yet  become  sufficiently  haloed  by  time  to  form 
an  appropriate  sphere  for  antiquarian  research. 

1 2nd  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  137.  See  also  MoDougall^B  <*  Irish  Political  Characters,'* 
p.  160. 


[Appehdix. 
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APPENDED. 

A  list  of  the  Sangert  of  the  Phomix  Parky  from  the  institution  of  the 
office  in  1661  to  its  abolition  in  1840. 

1661.  Marcus  Trevor,  Viscount  Dungannon. 

1672.  Sir  Henry  Brouncker,  afterwards  2nd  Lord  Brouncker. 

1674.  Adam  Loftus,  on  surrender  of  Sir  H.  Brouncker. 

1676.  Edward  Brabazon,  afterwards  1st  Earl  of  Heath. 

1677.  July,  2.    William  Ryder. 

1677.  September,  13.    William  Ryder  and  Edward  Rusbbell. 
1698.  Sir  William  Fownes,  Bart.,  and  Henry  Petty  Ist  Earl  of 

Shelbume. 
1704.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Bart. 

1 736.  Sir  John  Ligonier,  afterwards  Viscount  Ligonier. 
1751.  Right  Hon.  Nathaniel  Clements. 
1761.  Lord  George  Sackville. 
1785.  Sackville  Hamilton. 

1795.  Lodge  Morris. 

1796.  Edward  Cooke. 
1801.  Alexander  Marsden . 
1806.  James  Trail. 

1808.  Sir  Charles  Saxton. 
1812.  Sir  William  Gregory. 
1830.  Sir  William  Gossett. 
1835-40.  Thomas  Dnunmond. 

[The  authorities  on  which  this  paper  is  based  are  for  the  most  part 
indicated  in  the  foot  notes,  or  in  the  body  of  the  text.  The  record 
it  contains  has  of  course  involved  no  inconsiderable  research  among  re- 
condite sources  of  information.  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball,  m.b.i.a.,  for  transcripts  of  letters  in  the 
Carte  Papers  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  Wood,  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  Public  Search  Boom  at  the  Irish  Record  Office, 
whose  invariable  courtesy  and  helpfulness  demand  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgment.—C.  L.  F.] 
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ON  THE  MODE  OF  RINGING  OR  SOUNDING  BELLS  IN  THE 
EARLY  CHURCHES  OF  NORTHERN  SPAIN  AND  OP 
IRELAND.    By  JOSEPH  P.  O'REILLY,  C.E. 

[Plates  XIX.  aitd  XX.] 
[Bead  Af&il  22,  1901.] 

Although  the  early  history  of  Ireland  fundshes  evidence  of  relations 
having  existed  between  its  people  and  those  of  the  Continent,  there  is, 
however,  a  lack  of  details  which  would  allow  of  the  nature  of  these 
relations  to  be  clearly  fixed  as  regards  times,  countries,  and  peoples. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  as  regards  Spain,  with  which  our 
earliest  traditions  are  connected,  and  commercial  relations  have  been 
maintained  more  or  less  actively  during  the  historic  period.  That,  in 
consequence,  Spanish  habits  and  customs  should  have  left  their  traces 
along  our  shores  is  what  might  be  expected ;  and  yet,  apart  from  Galway, 
nowhere,  seemingly,  have  indications  of  such  been  clearly  shown  to 
exist.  Hence  there  is  an  interest  in  carefully  collecting  any  and  every 
datum  which  appears  to  point  to  Spanish  influences,  particularly  as 
regards  our  ancient  monuments.  In  this  respect  the  article  in  "  Smith 
and  Cheetham's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities"  (1875),  vol.  i., 
contains  some  very  interesting  remarks  under  the  heading  "  Chiirch." 
Page  384— "Spain. — ^As  in  Gaul,  so  little  or  nothing  remains  in 
Spain  of  the  churches  built  before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and 
those  which  the  latter  constructed  were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  The 
only  other  churches  which  can  be  supposed  to  date  from  a  period  even 
as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  which  have,  as  yet,  been  noticed,  are 
a  few  in  the  Asturias,  not  far  from  Oviedo,  having  square-ended 
chancels,  and  chapels  or  apartments  attached  to  the  sides.  The  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  the  Ermita  de  Sta.  Cristina,  near  Polo  de  Lena, 
which  retains  the  original  partition  separating  the  choir  from  the  nave ; 
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the  choir  is  raised  above  the  nave,  and  the  altar-recess  above  the  choir ; 
these,  as  well  as  the  western  part  of  the  church,  are  vaulted  over,  so 
that  there  are  chambers  above  Hiem.  The  central  space  is  covered  by 
a  wagon-vault. 

"  St.  Salvador  do  Valdedios,  near  Villa  Viciosa,  has  aisles,  but  the 
same  system  of  vaulting  over  both  ends  of  the  church  exists  and,  as  in 
the  others,  there  are  small  chambers  right  and  left  on  entering  the 
western  door.  A  porch  and  other  chambers  are  attached  to  the  south 
side,  and  may  have  served  as  dwellings  for  priests  or  attendants  on  the 
church.     This  has  been  attributed  to  ▲.!>.  892. 

''  The  upper  chambers  in  all  these  churches  are  open  to  the  church, 
not  closed  as  in  Ireland,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  dwelling-places. 
These  buildings  are  all  small,  but  have  a  good  deal  of  ornament,  and 
exhibit  a  peculiarity  of  style,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  other  country,  and  which  was  probably  developed  from  the  earli^ 
imitations  of  Roman  work.  A  clue  to  the  reasons  for  the  peculiarity 
of  plan  seems  altogether  wanting.  The  square  end  of  the  chancel  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  indicate  some  Irish  influence,  as  that  country  is 
the  only  one  where  this  form  is  anything  but  the  rarest  exception. 
Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  churches  of  the  earlier  period  have  dis- 
appeared, Spain  has  preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner  some  of  the 
traditions  of  the  arrangements  of  churches  in  the  earlier  periods. 
Probably  these  traditions  were  handed  down  through  a  chain  of 
numerous  links,  the  earlier  of  which  have  perished." 

Page  384. — "  Ireland. — Here  we  find  a  great  number  of  very  small 
churches,  very  roughly  bmlt,  with  very  little  attempt  at  any  decora- 
tion, frequently  lighted  only  by  one  very  small  window,  but  constructed 
usually  with  extremely  large  stones,  and  not  unfrequently  built  with 
that  material  exclusively,  the  roof  being  formed  by  horizontal  courses, 
each  brought  forward  until  they  meet  on  the  top.  Such  are  the 
churches  or  chapels  of  Tempull  Ceannanach ;  of  St.  McDara ;  of  Fore, 
Co.  Westmeath,  and  many  others. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  much  interest,  whence  the  builders  of  these 
churches  derived  their  ideas  of  architecture,  those  buildings  resembling 
in  no  respect  any  contemporaneous  structure  in  England,  Prance,  or 
Italy.  Improbable  as  the  suggestion  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  Central  Syria  which  furnished  the  models; 
that  country  abounds  with  churches  and  monasteries  constructed 
between  the  third  and  the  seventh  centuries,  in  a  style  founded  upon 
the  Eoman  architecture  of  the  time,  but  with  many  peculiarities  both 
of  construction  and  of  detail. 
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*'  Among  the  former  of  these  is  the  use  of  very  large  stones,  and 
the  practice  of  roofing  small  bnildings  by  advancing  each  course  some- 
what nearer  the  centre  than  below ;  examples  of  both  will  be  found  in 
plenty  in  Count  Melchior  de  Vogues*  **  Syrie  Centrale."  Although  in 
these  buHdings  arched  doorways  are  the  most  common,  those  formed 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Irish  examples,  with  one  large 
block  for  a  lintel,  are  frequently  found;  and  one  of  them  (''Syrie 
Centrale,"  p.  99,  fig.  4)  may  almost  pass  for  the  original,  of  which  the 
lintel  of  Fore  is  the  rough  copy.  The  Irish  buildings  have  far  more 
the  appearance  of  such  copies  of  the  products  of  a  cultivated  school  of 
architecture,  as  might  be  achieved  by  native  workmen,  under  the 
direction  of  immigrants  bringing  with  them  recollections,  rather  than 
accurate  knowledge,  of  the  edifices  they  had  left  behind,  than  that  of 
the  first  rude  essays  of  an  uncivilized  race.  The  Persians  plundered 
Syria  in  a.i>.  573.  The  Saracens  invaded  it  in  613,  and  Central  Syria 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  depopulated  about  that  period.  It,  at  that 
time,  contained  many  monasteries  and  many  monks,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  among  tiie  numerous  foreigners  who  sought  an  asylum  in 
Ireland  at  that  period  may  have  been  Syrian  monks.  In  the  Litany  of 
St.  -Slngus,  written,  it  is  believed,  in  the  year  799  (Petrie,  p.  137), 
among  the  scores  and  even  himdreds  of  strangers  of  various  nations, 
mention  is  made  of  seven  Egyptian  monks  buried  in  Disert  XJlidh.  The 
greater  part  of  these  immigrants  are  in  the  Litany  simply  called  ^^r^yrtiw* 
without  indication  of  nationality.  Dr.  Petrie  (p.  127),  however,  seems 
to.  think  the  peculiarities  of  construction  of  these  early  buildings  are 
due  to  the  colonisation  of  the  country  by  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha 
De  Dannan  tribes,  which  our  historians  bring  hither  from  Greece  at  a 
very  remote  period.  *  Which  tribes,'  he  says,  *were  accustomed  to 
build  not  only  their  fortresses  but  even  their  dome-roofed  houses  and 
sepulchres  of  stone  without  cement,  and  in  the  style  now  usually 
called  Cyclopean  and  Pelasgic'  " 

Page  385. — "  Two  peculiarities  mark  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  Ireland ;  one,  the  altar  end  is  invariably  rectangular ;  the  other, 
that  the  towers,  found  near  the  early  churches,  are  always  circular. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  former  is  that  the  form 
was  originally  used  as  that  most  suitable  for  a  very  small  oratory,  and 
perpetuated  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  veneration  which  the 
Irish  have  always  entertained  for  anything  connected  with  the 
saints." 

This  square  or  rectangular  form  of  small  oratory  is  still  perpetuated 
on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch 
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of  a  "  Santito  "  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Comillas, 
province  of  Santander,  of  relatively  recent  construction,  and  having  a 
helfry  exactly  like  that  of  Dalkey  church. 


While  the  first  part  of  these  extracts  show  an  interesting  relation 
between  early  Christian  Architecture  in  Spain,  and  that  found  to 
exist  in  Ireland  at  about  the  same  period,  the  second,  descriptive  of 
the  early  church  or  "  Oratory  "  architecture  of  Ireland,  would  rather 
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lead  to  the  inference  that,  the  Spanish  style  referred  to,  might  have 
the  same  origin  as  that  suggested  for  the  corresponding  Irish  monu- 
ments, that  is,  Syrian  of  the  third  to  fifth  centuries.  No  douht,  De 
Yogii6s'  splendid  work  has  greatly  influenced  the  author  of  the  article, 
and  not  without  reason.  Were  we  hotter  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  relations  which  existed  hetween  the  yarious  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  neighhouring  states  and  peoples  during  the  first  three 
or  four  centuries  of  our  era,  we  should  prohahly  find  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  author's  suggestion  as  to  the  eastern  origin  of  the 
architectural  peculiarities  of  the  huildings  he  descrihes.  The  spread 
of  Christianity  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  the  trade 
routes ;  hence  the  great  trade  centres  of  the  time  situated  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  must  have,  at  an  early  period,  received 
Christian  Missions  from  the  east;  to  this  cause  must  he  added  the 
influences  of  war  and  pestilence  in  causing  dispersions  of  Christian 
communities  in  the  east,  and  their  emigration  or  flight  to  more  remote 
and  safer  countries,  where  they  implanted  certain  of  their  customs  and 
modes  of  life  ;  that  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  British  Isles  received  a  part 
of  this  emigration  can  hardly  he  douhted,  and  the  Litany  of  St.  .^Ingus 
hears  trace  of  it.  That  therefore  in  Northern  Africa,  Southern  and 
Western  Spain,  and  even  in  Northern  Spain,  remains  of  temples  or 
churches,  having  an  eastern  appearance  as  to  style,  should  he  met 
with  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  provided  other  indications  are  fur- 
nished pointing  to  the  same  origin,  the  occurrence  may  be  quite  credible. 
Now  it  is  mentioned  in  the  different  articles  on  bells,  as  given  in  the 
encyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  that  in  the  eastern  church,  bells  were 
of  later  introduction  than  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
that  clappers,  or  similar  instruments  for  producing  sound,  were  there 
used  instead  of  bells  in  the  conventual  communities.  A  relic  of  this 
custom  may  be  considered  as  subsisting  in  the  use  of  clappers,  instead 
of  the  regular  beUs,  ia  Eoman  Catholic  countries,  during  the  religious 
ceremonies  celebrated  between  Good  Friday  afternoon  and  Easter 
Sunday,  when  it  is  popularly  said,  "  the  bells  have  gone  to  Rome." 
Illustrations  of  such  clappers  are  given  in  *<  Demmin's  Encyclop6die  des 
beaux  arts  plastiques,"  vol.  n.,  p.  1367,  under  the  heading  "Cloches" 
(bells)  :— 

**Fig.  4. — Shows  'Cloche desGrecs dans I'EmpireTurc;  instrument 
en  bois  que  Ton  frappe  avec  des  marteaux  en  fer.' 

"Fig.  5. — '  Autre  cloche  des  Grecs  de  I'Empire  Turc,'  seemingly  a 
square  or  cubical  mass  of  wood  (possibly  a  metal  box?)  which  is 
struck  also  with  a  hammer  or  mallet* 
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^'  Fig.  6. — *  Cloche  des  Gophtes,'  which  is  simply  a  Tariety 
of  No.  4,  and  dramstioks  being  indicated  as  employed  instead  of 
maUets." 

At  p.  1625  is  given  a  wood  cut  of  the  '' Jaqnemart"  of  Dijon 
referred  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  representing  a  man  anned  with 
a  hammer  with  which  it  strikes  the  hours  on  a  belL 

It  is  possible  that  the  method  of  producing  sounds  from  a  bell,  by 
means  of  blows  from  a  hammer  or  mallet,  may  have  been  employed  in 
the  Eastern  Church ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  to 
prove  that  such  was  the  case,  at  least  as  regards  Church  bells.  That 
bells  were  used  as  instraments  of  music,  and  were  struck  with  a 
hammer  or  mallet,  would  appear  from  different  authorities.  In  Lord 
Dunraven's  ''Notes  on  Irish  Architecture,"  edited  by  Miss  Stokes 
(1875),  it  is  stated  in  voL  n.,  p.  165 : — 

<'  Bell-ringing  in  the  tenth  century,  appears  to  have  been  practised 
in  two  different  ways,  one  being  the  mere  use  of  the  signal-bell  of 
the  hand-bell  ringer;  the  other  the  art  of  the  carillon  player 
which  implies  a  knowledge  of  music  and  the  exercise  of  the  players' 
talent  on  a  series  of  bells  tuned  to  different  notes,  which  could  form  a 
harmonious  accompaniment  to  the  harp  or  note.  Illustrations  are 
given  in  vol.  n.,  pp.  165-167. 

Fig.  1,  pp.  165-167. — ^Fig.  1,  being  from  the  capital  of  a  column 
in  the  Church  of  St.  George  de  Bocherville,  Normany.  (This 
capital  is  also  illustrated,  as  a  development,  in  Le  Bas'  Dictionnaire 
£ncyclop6dique  de  I'Histoire  de  France  (1842-45),  vol.  u.  p.  204. 
It  diiows  a  series  of  bells  suspended  from  a  beam  or  bar  and  being 
struck  with  hammers). 

Fig.  2,  p.  166. — Taken  from  an  ancient  psalter  in  the  British 
Museum,  (King's  Library,  20,  Bk.  xi.).  King  David  is  represented 
playing  on  a  set  of  five  bells  suspended  from  an  arched  beam,  and 
having  a  hammer  in  each  hand. 

Fig.  3. — Taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels ; 
it  represents  a  female  figure  (  ?  male)  seated  and  striking  a  set  of  four 
bells  with  hammers. 

In  the  note  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  one  compartment  of  an  ancient 
sculptured  cross  at  Kilcullen,  which  stands  to  the  north  of  the  Bound 
Tower,  the  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  may  be  seen  raising  a  hammer  to 
strike  the  bell  which  hangs  before  him  ( ?  Ostiaiius). 

Lord  Dunraven,  adds  (vol.  ii.  p.  166) : — 

''The  bells  preserved  in  the  Irish  belfries  such  as  those 
referred  to  in  the  tower  of  Annagh,  at  the  date  1020,  may  have 
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been  a  group  of  such  objects  Blnng  in  a  row  from  a  bar  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  Tower,  in  some  such  manner  as  we  see  illustrated 
in  the  illuminated  IfSS.  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Thus 
in  the  fig.  4  (p.  167),  taken  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Blaise,  A.n.  800  to 
900,  the  bar  is  placed  across  a  round  arch  springing  from  shafts  crowned 
by  capitals  of  an  early  Eomanesque  type ;  and  the  little  tower,  which, 
though  in  ignorance  of  perspective,  is  drawn  as  if  rising  on  the  capital, 
was  most  probably  meant  to  represent  the  belfry  in  the  back-groimd 
where  the  bells  were  kept.  These  slender  towers,  with  small  apertures 
and  conical  roofs  surmounted  by  a  cross,  quite  correspond  with  the 
Irish  Cloicthech. 

Page  169.  "If  we  adopt  the  ideathatthe  *  Cloictige '  werenotonly, 
as  their  original  name  proves,  places  where  bells  were  housed,  but  also 
where  carillons  were  played,  we  need  not  discoimect  the  towers  from 
the  bells,  or  sever  them  from  the  beautiful  associations  with  their  sound 
which  still  linger  in  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry  and  which  their 
name  conveys." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
bells,  as  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  were  "rung" — ^that  is,  were 
given  an  oscillating  motion  by  means  of  a  rope — ^before  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuries ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  such  beUs  may  have  been 
sounded  by  means  of  a  hanmier  or  mallet  up  to  that  period,  as  is 
actually  the  custom  still  in  the  north  of  Spain,  as  appears  from  the 
following  statement  by  Hans  Oadow,  in  his  "  in  Northern  Spam,^* 
when  describing  the  Town  of  Potes,  capital  of  the  district  of  La 
Liebana,  in  the  province  of  Santander.    At  p.  25,  he  says : — 

"  The  offuntamtentOf  or  town  hall,  was  formerly  a  church.  The 
illustration  (which  accompanies  the  description)^  is  intended  to  show 
the  curious  bell-tower  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  small  churches 
in  northern  Spain.  It  is  really  not  a  tower,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  building,  with  eaves  for  the  bells  which  are  not 
rung,  but  belaboured  by  hand,  a  man  ascending  to  them  through  the 
roof  and  playing  them  in  quick  time.  The  big  beUs  in  cathedrals  are 
usually  rung  by  swinging  the  bells  round  and  round,  in  a  circle  by 
short  ropes  attached  to  two  horizontal  beams,  and  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  from  below  with  long  ropes,  which  either  rock  the  bell  or  the 
clapper.  In  the  marvellous  Giralda  tower  of  Seville,  foolhardy  bell- 
ringers  will,  for  a  consideration,  curdle  the  visitors  blood  by  hanging 

1  An  enlarged  copy  of  whioh  accompanies  this  preeent  paper. 
B.I.A..  FBOC,  SEB.  HI.,  VOL.  VI.  2  0 
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on  to  the  beam  and  allowing  themselyes  to  fly  round,  passing  by  this 
means  out  of  the  window  in  which  the  bell  is  rung." 

TTnlortunately  the  author's  description  hardly  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
the  bell-tower,  and  the  sketch  of  it  is  still  less  clear  and  satisfactory, 
but  it  may  be  gathered  from  it  that  the  western  wall  is  continuous 
in  height  with  one  or  two  openings  for  bells,  and  is  crowned  with  a 
tiled  roof,  forming  eaves.  Many  examples  might  be  given  from  the 
churches  of  southern  France  of  a  similar  form  of  bell-tower,  as  well  as 
also  from  Ireland,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Howth  Abbey 
tower,^  or  of  the  old  church  of  Dalkey,  the  belfry  of  which  has  a 
double  aperture ;  an  elevation  of  the  western  wall-face  and  of  the  end 
of  this  wall  showing  the  old  steps  leading  to  the  belfry  accompany  the 
present  paper.  What  is  very  interesting  in  Gadow's  description  is  the 
statement  that  the  bells  are  *'  belaboured  "  or  beaten,  as  he  says,  '^  in 
quick  time,"  and  that  access  to  the  bells  is  through  the  roof  for  that 
purpose.  He  does  not  say  that,  ''  in  all  the  small  churches  in  northern 
Spain,"  the  same  mode  of  sounding  the  bells  prevails,  but  such  might 
be  inferred  from  the  wording  of  the  phrase.  This  would  not,  however, 
be  correct,  since  my  experience  of  Ave  yeai's'  residence  in  this  province 
enables  me  to  state  so.  Having  lived  at  Gomillas  (a  Ashing  village 
situated  about  24  miles  west  of  Santander,  and  about  35  miles  by  road 
from  Potes),  I  had  occasion  to  become  familiar  with  the  modes  of 
ringing  or  sounding  the  bells  of  the  village  church,  which  is  large  and 
well  built,  and  capable  of  easily  accommodating  500  to  600  people. 
There  is  a  western  tower  in  which  are  the  large  bells,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  a  smaU  belfry  of  the  description  already  mentioned. 
On  ordinary  Sundays  and  feast  days  the  small  beU  waa  usually 
rung  (by  means  of  a  rope)  for  the  low  masses,  and  the  large  bells  for 
the  principal  or  parish  mass,  say  of  1 1  o'clock,  a.m.  On  these  occasions 
these  large  bells  were  played  upon  "  in  quick  time  "  by  youths,  the 
tower,  floor  being  at  a  level  or  height  such  as  to  allow  them  to  so  do 
conveniently ;  my  impression  is  that  they  used  wooden  mallets  for  the 
purpose,  possibly  drumsticks,  but  the  sound  had  not  the  sharp  ring 
which  would  be  expected  from  the  use  of  metal  hammers.  The  effect 
— a  series  of  very  rapid  strokes,  producing  an  almost  continuous  sound, 
and  marked  by  a  few  stronger  notes  at  regular  intervals — waa 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  ear,  though  strange  for  a  northern.     On 

^  See  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  1896.  "  Notes  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  in  the  parish  of  Howth,  Co.  Dublin,"  by  Robert 
Cochrane,  F.S.A.,  M.B.I.A.,  vol.  zxyi.,  pp.  1-21. 
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Btill  more  solemn  occasions,  the  bells  were  sounded  by  swinging  them 
round  and  round  by  hand,  and  by  means  of  the  cross-bar  placed  on  the 
axis  of  suspension,  the  weight  of  the  bell  being  counterbalanced  above 
the  axis  so  that  they  could  turn  freely.  Thus  the  three  methods  of 
sounding  the  bells  of  the  church  prevailed  at  Gomillas  during  my  stay 
there  from  1855  to  1862,  and  probably  prevails  there  at  present.  I 
am  unable  to  speak  as  regards  the  neighbouring  towns  of  St.  Yincente 
de  la  Barquera  in  the  west,  and  Torre  la  Yega  in  the  east,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  custom  should  be  confined  to  Fotee  and  to 
ComiUas  in  the  province.  In  any  case,  having  regard  to  the  veiy 
conservative  habits  of  the  Spaniards  in  many  respects,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  custom  is  a  survival  of  the  last  and  previous 
centuries.  One  of  the  interesting  points  in  the  matter  is  the  Spanish 
term  for  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or,  as  we  would  say,  the  "  ringing " 
of  a  bell :— **  Tocar  hi  campana  "  is  to  **  sound  the  bell,"  and  "  tocar" 
is  explained,  in  Lopes  and  Bensley's  ''Spanish  and  En^dsh  Diet." 
(1899)  as  "  to  touch" ;  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument" ;  "  to  toll  or 
ring  a  bell."  *•  Al  toque  de  campana,"  at  the  sound  of  bell.  "Toque" 
is  explained  "  touch,"  ringing  of  bells,  blow  given  to  anything;  "  Al 
toque  de  tambor,"  "  at  the  beat  of  drum."  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  Spanish  word  for  the  sound  of  bell  implies  perewaum,  and  would 
lead  to  the  presumption  that  formerly,  or  until  the  full  development  of 
the  Spanish  language,  the  bells  were  usually  struck  rather  than 
"  pulled."  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  terms  with  the  latin  words 
mentioned  as  used  by  Golumba,  and  mentioned  in  Ledwich's  *'  Irish 
Antiquities,"  p.  160.  "About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century," 
Columba  says  to  one  of  his  attendants,  "  Cloccam-pulsa  " ;  ("  Yita  S. 
Scot,"  p.  65),  evidently  "  pulsa  "  fairly  corresponds  to  the  Spanish 
"  Toca,"  and  might  be  translated,  "  strike  the  bell."  In  order  to  strike 
the  bell  access  must  be  had  to  it  either  from  a  floor  or  from  an  exterior 
point.  At  Potes  the  access,  as  stated,  is  through  the  roof,  implying  a 
ladder  or  staircase  leading  thereto.  At  Gomillas  the  tower-floor  being 
at  the  height  of  the  bells,  or  nearly  so,  secured  the  necessary  facility.  In 
the  absence  of  a  tower  with  staircase  or  ladders,  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  access  must  be  by  a  ladder  or  steps  applied  to  the  exterior  or 
interior  face  of  the  western  wall  where  the  bells  are  hung.  Hence 
there  is  a  ground  for  connecting  the  staircase  or  steps  presented  by  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Howth  exteriorly  to  the  western  wall,  and  which  lead 
to  a  platform  at  about  5  feet  to  6  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bell 
openings,  with  the  rude  arrangement  of  Potes  "  ayuntamiento,"  and  of 
presuming  that  the  bells  were  in  this  case  played  as  at  Gomillas.    This 
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presumption  would  hold  still  more  strongly  as  regards  the  old  church  of 
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Dalkey,  since  the  flight  of  steps  in  this  case  is  placed  on  the  western 
wall  itself,  starting  from  the  eaves  of  the  south  wall  and  reaching 
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within  a  few  feet  of  the  beU  openingB;  a  parapet  having  been 
maintained  on  the  western  face  of  the  wall,  aa  ifl  the  caae  in  Howth 
Church,  where  the  masonry  is  of  better  design  and  workmanship,  and 
better  preserved  than  at  Dalkey.  Of  conrse  there  can  be  only  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  of  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  belfry  in  these  two  cases,  but  the  structure  clearly  admits  of  the 
interpretation.  Could  it  be  shown  that  the  reUgious  orders  to  which 
these  churches  belonged  had  relations  with  Spain  or  southern  France, 
the  case  would  be  strengthened.  That  there  were  continuoua  com- 
merdal  relations  with  both  these  countries  from  at  least  tiie  period 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  must  be  admitted,  were  it  only  on 
account  of  the  wine  required  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

O'Halloran,  in  his  Introduction  to  "  Irish  Antiquities  and  History,'^ 
p.  121,  when  insisting  on  the  importance  and  strength  of  the  Irish 
merchant  marine  in  early  times,  says :— "  The  annual  duties  (so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Brien  Boroihme)  arising  from  goods  imported  into  the 
single  port  of  Limerick,  and  paid  in  red  mne,  amounted  to  365  pipes. 
Now  such  wine  came  either  directly  or  indirectiy  from  Southern  France 
or  Spain,  and  it  would  not  be  excessive  to  assume  that  small  colonies 
of  merchants  were  settied  in  the  principal  ports  of  Ireland  from  these 
countries,  and  that  they  would  attract,  for  their  service  from  the 
mother  country,  religious  communities,  or  branches  of  such,  to  such 
ports  where  they  established  small  churches  or  houses  in  the  style  of 
their  country,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  harmony  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  In  this  respect  it  is  worth  noting 
Petrie's  Commentary  on  the  word  Autrtoir  or  Autire  (p.  877,  "Round 
Towers''),  which  woid  he  cites  from  O'Reilly's  Dictionary  as  meaning 
"  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  ring  the  bell  in  the  steeple  of  the 
chureh  " ;  he  adds :  "  And  as  it  more  clearly  defines  the  duties  of  this 
officer  and  identifies  the  name  with  OsttariuSy  1  avail  myself  of  it 
here."  Aistreoir,  ».#.  changeable  Ms  work,  ».#.  to  ring  the  bell  or  use 
the  key;  or  Uaistroier  (high  his  work),  when  the  bell  is  that  of  a 
Cloictheach,  or  Istreotr,  i.e.  low  his  work,  when  it  is  a  hand  bell." 
He  concludes  that  the  office  of  Aistire  existed  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
as  even  the  name  of  the  very  person  who  held  this  office  is  preserved. 
**  Sinell,  the  man  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell."  In  this  commentary  it 
is  assumed  that  the  tower-bell  was  rung  with  a  rope,  which  Lord 
Dunraven  seems  rather  to  discredit,  and  to  assume  that  the  tower-bell 
was  struck  or  "  toUed."  Now  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  word 
Ostiarius  still  survives  in  Spanish  as  "  Oatiario*^  -  " ostiary,"  "door- 
keeper," "  one  of  the  minor  orders  of  the  Roman  Chureh  "  (Lopes  and 
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Bendey'B  Diet,  of  Spanish  and  English,  1887),  while  it  has  not  sua'- 
Tived  in  French. 

That  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  the  relations  with  Spain 
were  frequent  and  continuous  is  proved  hy  the  remarks  in  Geo.  Smith's 
"  History  of  the  Co.  Cork."  Thus  in  vol.  i.  (edition  of  1766),  p.  175, 
when  speaking  of  Dingle,  he  says : — '^  The  Irish  called  it  formerly 
Daigean-na-Cushy — i.e.  the  fastness  or  Castle  of  Hussy ;  and  speaking 
of  its  architecture  (p.  176),  he  says :  **  Several  of  the  houses  were  built 
in  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  ranges  of  stone  balcony  windows,  this 
place  being  formerly  much  frequented  by  ships  of  that  nation  who 
traded  with  the  inhabitants,  and  came  to  fishi  on  this  coast.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  of  stone,  with  marble  doors  and  window-frames.  Many 
of  them  have  dates  on  them  as  old  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
some  earlier.  The  Parish  Church  dedicated  to  St.  James  is  said  to 
have  been  built  at  the  charge  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  originally 
very  large. 

At  p.  191,  speaking  of  EHmelcedor  Church,  he  says: — **  This  parish 
and  the  church  is  named  EHmelcedor,  i.e.  Mechedor's  Church,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Spaniards,  who  formerly  erected  many 
other  churches  hereabouts." 

In  Vol.  n.,  p.  40,  under  the  date  of  a.i>.  1552,  he  says: — ''The 
King  was  advised  by  Parliament  to  build  a  fort  on  the  harbour  of 
Baltimore  to  oblige  foreign  fbshermen  to  pay  a  tribute,  but  this  advice 
was  not  put  in  execution."  In  a  note  he  adds,  John  Dee,  who  wrote 
a  tract  called  the  **  British  Monarchy,"  says: — "  It  is  necessary  to  leave 
to  posterity  some  remembrance  of  the  places  where  our  rich  fishing  is, 
as  at  Kinsale,  Cork,  Carlingford,  Saltesses,  Youghal,  Waterford, 
Dungarvan,  &c.,  and  all  enjoyed  by  strangers,  as  it  were,  within  their 
own  King's  peculiar  limits ;  nay,  rather  as  if  their  coasts,  seas,  and 
bays  were  of  their  private  and  several  purchases,  to  our  insuperable 
loss,  discredit,  and  discomfort,  and  to  our  no  small  damage  in  these 
perilous  times  of  most  subtle  treachery  and  fickle  fidelity."  In  his 
time,  he  says,  ''  Blackrock  was  fished  by  300  to  400  sail  of  Spaniards 
and  Prenclunen."    This  tract  is  of  1676. 

There  is  reason  for  presuming  that  these  Spanish  fishermen  came 
from  the  Cantabrian  coast,  more  particidarly  from  the  provinces  of 
Galicia  and  Biscay.  That  the  Spaniards  also  traded  on  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  in  particular  with  Dalkey,  which  was  then  the  port  of 
Dublin,  is  shown  by  the  statement  given  in  D' Alton's  "  Co.  Dublin," 
p.  888 :— '<  That  in  1360  the  Provost  and  Bailiffs  of  this  little  borough 
received  the  Eoyal  command  to  permit  the  departure  of  a  Spanish  ship 
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whicli  had  been  stopped  to  convey  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  JeroBalem, 
then  also  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  prepared  to 
travel  at  the  time." 

Furtheimore,he  states : — ''In  1396,  King  Richard  granted  to  Arch- 
bishop Northalis  and  his  successors  in  the  See  of  Dublin,  that  his  and 
their  Bailiffs  for  the  time  being  should  exercise  the  office  of  admiral  or 
water-bailiff  within  the  manor,  lordship,  and  port  of  Dalkey,  and 
receive  all  fees  thereunto  belonging,  and  that  no  admiral  or  water- 
bailiff  of  the  King  should  intermeddle  with  their  authority."  The 
importance  of  this  grant  appears  from  a  contemporaneous  instrument, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that ''  there  is  no  safe  anchorage  or  good  lying  for 
great  ships  coming  into  the  port  of  Dublin,  with  wines,  salt,  com, 
and  other  merchandise  freighted  for  Dublin  from  foreign  parts,  only  at 
the  port  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the  town  of  Dalkey,  which  is 
ax  level  miles  from  Dublin,  and  out  of  the  port  and  liberties  of  the 
city,  at  which  place  they  are  bound  to  unload,  and  there  is  no  other 
port  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  can  ride  so  safe  from  storm,  and 
the  merchants  were  wont  to  buy  their  goods  at  said  port  of  Dalkey, 
as  well  as  in  the  port  of  Dublin  and  other  ports,  to  land  same,  and  to 
bring  it  up  on  cars  or  in  boats  to  the  city,  and  there  land  and  pay 
customs,"  &c. 
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I. — IlTTBODIJCTOBT   RXHAEKS. 

The  district  of  south  Gonnemara  having  been  found  in  the  visit 
made  to  Gorumna  and  Lettermullen  to  possess  so  much  matter  of 
interest  and  to  be  so  worthy  of  study,  I  was  encouraged  to  extend  the 
scope  of  investigation  a  little  further  along  the  coast,  none  the  less 
that  the  establishment  of  the  tourist  traffic,  hotels  for  sportsmen,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  introducing  elements  of 
change  into  a  district  which,  up  to  this,  seems  to  have  retained,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Roderick  O'Flaherty's 
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time,  and  even  much  earlier.  Cama  was  selected  as  the  centre  of 
operations,  as  from  it  the  islands  of  Mweenish  and  IdAson,  and  the 
primitive  district  at  Mace  Head  were  most  easily  accessible.  This 
district  has  been  comparatively  lately  opened  up,  and  is  now  under- 
going considerable  change,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  tourist  traffic 
and  the  better  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world,  provided 
by  good  roads,  and  the  causeways  connecting  the  islands  with  the 
mainland,  so  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  before  the  disturbing 
elements  should  have  time  to  obliterate  so  interesting  a  page  of  old 
Irish  peasant  life.  In  the  work  of  this  survey  I  was  greatly  aided  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  u.s.i.a.,  to  whom  I  wish  to  tender  my  heartiest 
thanks.  From  hiTn  I  received  the  greatest  help  in  every  branch  of  the 
work,  and  more  especially  the  photographic  and  archseological  depart- 
ments, in  the  last-named  of  which  he  is,  what  I  cannot  claim  to  be,  an 
expert,  and  was  able  to  treat  of  the  subject  much  more  fully  and 
satisfactorily  than  I  could  have  hoped  to  have  done. 

The  work  was  this  year  more  troublesome  than  usual,  and  there 
were  several  difficulties  to  be  overcome  not  met  with  before.  One  of 
these  was  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevailing  during  our  stay, 
and  another  that  somehow  or  other  a  rumour  that  the  Militia  Ballot 
Act  was  about  to  be  put  in  force  had  been  circulated,  together  with 
other  war  reports,  and  this  made  many  of  the  men  suspicious  of  allowing 
themselves  to  be  measured  for  fear  that  in  some  way  we  were  con- 
nected with  the  recruiting  service. 

II, — Phtsiogbaphy. 

The  district  of  Cama,  which  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  Moyrus,  in 
the  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  is  a  very  poor  one,  cut  off  inland  horn  the 
rest  of  the  country  by  a  belt  of  mountain  and  bog  land  almost  unin- 
habited, and  bounded  on  the  south,  east  and  west  by  the  sea.  The 
coast  is  low  and  rocky  and  very  irregular,  and  much  indented  by  small 
arms  of  the  sea.  The  surface  is  diversified,  rising  in  places  into 
barren  rocky  hills,  and  in  other  parts  consisting  of  bog  and  swamp. 
The  low  ridges  of  granite  lie  mostly  along  the  coast  line,  and  their 
surface  soil  is  poor  and  shallow.  The  soil  of  the  islands  is  also  poor, 
and  in  the  case  of  Mweenish  and  Mason  is  largely  composed  of  dunes 
and  sandhills.  There  are  numerous  small  streams  and  several  lakes  in 
the  boggy  parts,  the  principal  of  which  are  Loughs  Skannive  and  Bola. 

Vegetation  is  scanty  and  poor,  and  there  are  but  few  trees,  though 
those  which  have  been  planted  of  late  years  seem  to  be  growing  well, 
so  neither  climate  nor  soil  can  be  altogether  unsuitable  for  them. 
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The  only  arable  land  near  the  sea  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  and  much 
encumbered  by  rocks.  The  climate  is  mild  but  wet,  rain  and  storms 
being  severe  and  frequent. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  yeiy  aptly  described  by 
the  Key.  J.  A.  Finlay,  in  an  artide  published  in  the  Ifsw  Ireland 
Revmo^  some  time  ago : — 

"  The  stronghold  of  the  constabulary,  in  common  with  the  humbler 
edifices  on  which  it  looks  down,  commands  a  view  which,  in  point  of 
monotonous  barrenness,  cannot  be  surpassed.  Inland,  the  country 
seems  formed  of  an  immense  sheet  of  granite,  raised  at  the  borders  into 
hills,  and  broken  occasionally  by  patches  of  peat  and  heather.  At 
intervals  the  gray  and  brown  expanse  is  relieved  by  lakes,  which  take 
an  inky  tint  from  the  peat,  with  which  they  are  bordered  and  lined. 
Seawards  the  granite  surface  is  broken  into  a  rugged  fringe,  between 
the  tatters  of  which  the  ocean  shows  itself,  black  and  scowling,  for 
the  most  part,  as  if  it  borrowed  its  expression  from  the  forbidding 
landscape.  Along  the  seashore  a  strip  of  the  wilderness  of  rock  and 
heather,  varying  in  breadth  from  one  to  two  miles,  is  thickly  dotted 
with  human  habitations." 

With  the  exception  of  the  village  of  Cama,  which  consists  of 
houses  placed  in  some  regular  order,  and  contains  some  good  buildings, 
there  is  nothing  even  approaching  a  hamlet,  all  the  so-called  villages 
being  merely  collections  of  houses  scattered  over  a  whole  townland 
without  any  attempt  at  regularity. 

III. — ^AlTTHBOPOOEAPHT. 

1.  Methods, — 'No  remarks  need  be  made  as  to  methods  employed, 
as  these  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  made  use  of  in  previous 
surveys,  and  no  changes  were  introduced  either  in  instruments  or 
methods.  A  good  many  difficulties  were  experienced,  and  the  people 
were  more  difficult  to  approach  than  those  in  most  of  the  districts  pre- 
viously worked.  The  shortness  of  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  prevailing  during  our  stay,  were  great 
hindrances  to  our  work,  as  were  the  rumours  of  impending  war,  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all,  as  many  of  the  men  were 
obviously  afraid  to  subject  themselves  to  examination,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  rumour  that  conscription  for  the  militia  was  about  to 
be  resorted  to,  and  our  visit  and  physical  measurements  seem  to  have 
been  imagined  by  some  to  have  a  connexion  with  this.    It  may  also 

1  «The  Economics  oi  Cama,"  New  Ireland  Beview,  toI.  Iz.,  p.  67,  April,  1898. 
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be  mentioned  that  manj  were  diflsuaded  by  a  man  who  claims  faiiy 
acquaintances  giiving  out  that  the  measurements  were  unlucky. 

When  all  these  things  are  taken  into  account  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  were  only  able  to  obtain  measurements  of  thirty- 
eight  men,  who,  however,  from  the  fixity  of  type  prevailing  in  this 
as  in  most  western  districts,  were  fairly  representative  specimens. 

2.  Physical  Characters : — 

(a)  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  prevailing  physical 
characters  of  the  people  of  this  district,  who  are  as  a  rule  strong,  well- 
developed,  and  sturdy,  though  in  common  with  most  of  the  peasantry 
of  our  west  coast  districts  they  age  early  from  hard  work  and  exposure 
to  the  weather. 

Stature  and  bulk. — The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  of  about 
average  stature,  of  a  stout  and  square  build,  and  are  muscularly  well- 
developed  and  capable  of  much  hard  work  and  endurance. 

The  mean  height  of  the  38  adult  males  measured  was  1716  mm. 
or  6  feet  7 J  inches  (about  the  usual  Irish  mean  stature).  The 
extremes  were  1555  mm.  (5  feet  H  inches)  and  1860  mm.  (6  feet 
H  inches).  There  is  a  fcdr  proportion  of  men  of  above  the  middle 
height,  and  but  a  small  one  of  men  of  very  short  stature.  Of  the  38 
men  measured  5  were  of  1800  mm.  (5  feet  11  inches)  and  upwards, 
and  only  3  of  less  than  1600  mm. 

Limbs. — The  hands  are  long  but  well-shapcn,  and  the  arms  are 
muscular  and  strong.  The  feet  appear  to  be  rather  large.  The  fore- 
arms are  long  in  proportion  to  the  stature,  but  less  so  than  in  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Gorumna  and  LettermuUen.  The 
span  of  the  arms  is  usually  great,  but  in  one  case  was  observed  to  be 
less  than  the  stature. 

Head, — The  head  is  well-shaped,  with  upright  forehead  and 
prominent  frontal  eminences.  The  glabella  and  superciliary  eminences 
are  also  well-marked.  The  vertex  is  round  and  the  head  curves  down 
from  it  without  any  marked  projection  from  the  line  of  the  neck.  The 
eyes  ore  rather  deep-set  and  the  eyebrows  thick  and  level. 

Hair. — The  hair  is  usually  light  or  dark  brown,  these  colours 
forming  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  noted.  True  black  and  red 
hair  are  both  of  infrequent  occurrence  comparatively  speaking,  and 
much  of  that  noted  as  black  is  really  an  intensified  dark  brown.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  the  hair  is  wavy  or  curly.  The  beard  and 
eyebrows  are  both  fuU  and  abundant,  and  are  generally  lighter  in  tint 
than  the  hair  of  the  scalp. 
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(b.)  Tables  of  Sai/r  and  Ey$  Colours : — 
Adults. — I.  Males. 


Eyss. 

Hair. 

Total!. 

Percentage 
Hair  Colours. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Dart 

Bed, 

2 

1 

— 

3 

1-64 

Fair, 

18 

1 

— 

19 

10-45 

Bxowo,         . . 

88 

8 

3 

98 

53-84 

Dark, 

33 

10 

8 

51 

28-02 

Black, 

6 

4 

1 

11 

6-05 

TotalB, 

147 

24 

U 

182 

100 

Percentage     \ 
Eye  Colours,  j 

80-77 

13-18 

6-05 

100-0 

— 

Index  of  Nigrescence, 


28-03. 


Adults. — II.  Females. 


Hair. 

Eybs. 

Totals. 

Percentage 
Hair  Coloun. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Dark. 

Bed, 
F«r, 
Brown, 
Dark, 

Black, 

1 
16 
60 
14 

4 

7 
8 

1 

2 

11 

3 

1 
16 
69 
33 

8 

0-79 
12-59 
54-33 
25-99 

6-30 

Totals, 

95 

16 

16 

127 

1000 

Eye  Colours,  /          ^^  ^^ 

12-59 

74-80 

99-98 

— 

Index  of  Nigrescence,     .     .     .     .     25*11, 
Combined  Index  (both  sexes),  .     .     22*98. 
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GHiLDBBir. — ^I.  Boys. 


Haui. 

Eybs. 

Totals. 

HairColonn. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Dmik. 

Bed. 

Fair, 

Brown, 

Dark, 

Blaok, 

1 

18 
67 
13 

0 

0 

1 
6 
4 
0 

0 
1 
8 
8 
2 

1 

15 
66 
20 

2 

0-96 
14-43 
63-46 
19-23 

1*92 

Totals, 

84 

11 

9 

104 

100-00 

Percentage     ) 
Eye  Colours,/ 

80-77 

10-58 

8-66 

100-0 

— 

Index  of  Nigrescence, 


7-68. 


Ghtldbbn. — ^11.  Owli. 


Hau. 

Eybs. 

Totals. 

Percentage 
HairCoIoan. 

Liffht. 

Medium. 

Daxk. 

Bed, 

F«ir, 

Brown, 

Dark, 

Blaok, 

1 

10 

39 

8 

0 

0 
1 
11 
5 
0 

1 
0 
3 
3 
2 

2 
11 
53 
16 

2 

2-38 
1310 
63-10 
19-04 

2-38 

Totals, 

58 

17 

9 

84 

100-00 

Percentage    1 
Eye  Colours,  j 

69-05 

20-24 

10-71 

100-0 

— 

Index  of  Nigrescence, 


8-32. 


(c.)  Physical  Proportions : — 

We  give  here,  as  in  previous  reports,  the  proportions  borne  by  the 
principal  measurements  to  the  stature  taken  as  equalling  100. 

Face  :  The  face  is  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  stature,  being  7'4. 
The  extremes  noted  were  6*6  and  8-2. 
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Upper  Face. — ^The  mean  for  this  measurement  is  4*1,  decidedly 
short,  and  almost  the  same  as  that  noted  in  Ooromna.  The  extremes 
noted  were  3*6  and  4*6. 

17080, — The  mean  for  this  proportion  is  2*9,  but  the  relationship  borne 

by  this  measurement  to  the  stature  is  not  at  all  as  constant  as  is  the  case 

with  some  of  the  other  measurements.     The  extremes  were  2*2  and  3*4. 

Sitting  Height  :  The  mean  of  the  38  measurements  is  62*,  with 

extremes  of  48*3  and  54*6. 

Span, — In  only  one  of  the  cases  noted  in  this  series  of  measurements 
is  the  span  less  than  the  body  height.  The  mean  for  this  measurement 
is  105*8,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  considerably  exceeds  the 
fitature  and  is  higher  than  previously  noted,  the  highest  figure  up  to 
this  being  105*7  in  Ballycroy.     The  extremes  were  99-5  and  110*0. 

The  mean  cephalic  index  was  79*2,  or  when  reduced  to  the  cranial 
standard  by  the  subtraction  of  two  units  77*2.  It  is  thus  mesaticephalic 
and  rather  high  up  in  that  class,  thus  presenting,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cephalic  indices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Oorumna  and  LettermuUen,  whose  index 
(76*9  or  74*9)  lies  on  the  borderland  of  dolichocephaly  and  with  that 
of  the  Aran  islanders,  an  evident  result  of  the  former  isolation  of  these 
districts  and  the  consequent  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  distinct 
types  by  intermarriage  only  within  limited  areas. 

Of  ^e  38  cranial  indices  obtained  18  were  brachycephalic  (80*  and 
upwards),  17  were  mesaticephalic,  and  3  were  dolichocephalic. 

Faee, — The  face  is  relatively  rather  long  for  the  stature,  with 
somewhat  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  is  rather  broad  in  the  bigonial 
region,  the  angles  of  the  jaws  being  strongly  marked  and  prominent. 
The  nose  is  usually  straight  or  slightly  acquiline  and  is  generally  long. 
The  mean  nasial  index  is  63*1.  The  lips  are  of  medium  thickness,  the 
lower  often  hanging.  The  chin  is  rather  square.  The  teeth  are  usually 
even  and  soimd.  The  irides  of  the  eyes  are  blue,  grey,  or  hazel, 
seldom  darker.  The  ears  are  small  and  weU-shapen,  and  very  few 
abnormal  types  were  noted. 

Skin, — ^The  skin  is  pale,  reddening,  or  in  some  cases  freckling,  on 
exposure,  but  not  "  bronzing."  "Wrinkles  come  early,  especially  on  the 
forehead  and  about  the  eyes,  where  they  are  numerous  and  deep. 

Hand. — The  proportion  borne  by  the  hand  to  the  stature  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  men  measured  in  Gorunma 
and  LettermuUen  the  previous  year,  viz.  11*3,  which  is  proportionally 
very  long.     The  extremes  were  10*4  and  11*9. 

Forearm. — The  forearm  also  is  long,  giving  a  mean  proportion  of 
15*3,  with  extremes  of  13*6  and  16*8« 
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reality  of 

No. 

Name. 

Age. 

Father's 
people. 

Mother's 
people. 

Eye 
Colour. 

Hair 
Colour. 

Skin. 

NOM 

pro&le. 

Ears. 

1 
2 

•M'Donogh, 

Michael, 
EeUy,  Martin,    . 

26 
36 

MaCA 

Mace 

»f 

hlue 

hiack 
hrown 

dark 
pale 

Straight 
straight 

Outstandii^ 
OutstandiQ 

ConoUy,  Patrick, 

20 

ft 

ff 

green 

hrown 

ruddy 

retrouss^ 

Outstandin 

Gtmii,  Patrick,  . 

27 

>i 

f> 

hlue 

hrown 

ruddy 

straight 

Flat,  lobes 

tached 
Rat 

O'Doimell, 

Patrick, 
Bulleitron,  John, 

King,  Edward,  . 

24 

Moyrus 

Moynu 

hlue 

hrown 

ruddy 

retrouBa6 

42 
46 

Maee 

Mac 

»e 

t 

blue 
gwy 

hlaok 
(curly) 
hrown 

pale 
pale 

straight 
straight 

Outstandin 
lobes  ab« 
Flat 

Qreen,  John, 

21 

If 

t 

green 

red 

freckled 

straight 

Flat 

M'Donogh, 

Patrick, 
t Bulleitron,  John, 

16 
20 

t 

t 

hlue 
grey 

fair 
hrown 

freckled 
ruddy 

sinuous 

Flat 
Outstandiiv 

Corhett,  Patrick, 

BuUestion, 

Martin, 
Bullastron, 

Patrick, 
Conneely,  Simon, 

20 
20 
27 
23 

ft 
ft 
ft 

» 
f 
f 
1 

gwy 
gwy 

grey 
hlue 

dark- 
hrown 
hrown 

dark- 
hrown 
hrown 

pide 
ruddy 
ruddy 
pide 

straight 
aquiline 
aquiline 
straight 

Outstandin 

OutBtandin 

OutstandiB 
lobes  atta 
FUt 

M'Donogh, 

Joaeph, 
Molkerrin,  Mark, 

Eeely,  Peter,      . 

23 

»» 

n 

hlue 

hrown 

raddy 

straight 

Flat 

31 
26 

ft 

It 

grey 
hlue 

dark- 
hrown 
hrown 

pide 
pde 

straight 
straight 

Fkt,lobeB 

tached 
Flat 

Green,  Thomas,  . 

30 

ft 

»» 

green 

hrown 

palo 

straight 

Outstandin 

Corhett,  James,  . 

20 

»» 

>t 

grey- 

hlue 

green 

hrown 

pale 

straight 

Flat 

Conneely,  Joseph 

46 

ft 

II 

dark 

ruddy 

sinuous 

Outstandin 

22 

Green,  Colman,  . 

22 
21 

Busheen- 
Mweenish 

Rusheen- 
namona 
Glinsk 

hlue 
hlue 

fair 
hrown 

ruddy 
freckled 

straight 
straight 

loDesaoK 
Outstandin 

lobes  attii 
Outstandin 

23 
24 

Heman,  Mark,   . 

Mulkerrin, 

Michael 

21 
26 

Rusheen- 

namona 

CalUfee- 

nish 

Cal] 

Lifee- 

If 

grey 
hlue 

(curly) 
fair 
(curly) 

ruddy 
ruddy 

straight 
straight 

Outstandin 
lobes  itta 

Outstandw 
lobes  att& 

*  Related  to  Nos.  10  and  12. 


t  Related  to  Nos.  1  and  12. 
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BPHALIC. 

Facial. 

NAilAL. 

Auricular 
Radu. 

Hbioht. 

FORBUIIll. 

1 

• 

1 

^' 

1 

h 

n 

•3^ 

II 

! 

& 

>58 

S> 

1 

1 

1 

f 

Si 

1 

i 

s 
» 

5 

166 

184 

74 

142 

104 

66 

37 

29 

143 

98 

100 

1860 

980 

1934 

210 

298 

4 

168 

130 

73 

136 

110 

46 

33 

33 

180 

97 

97 

1640 

877 

1770 

188 

— 

0 

165 

133 

72 

148 

110 

61 

33 

29 

130 

93 

93 

1800 

952 

1860 

196 

276 

15 

164 

128 

70 

144 

120 

52 

33 

38 

129 

97 

100 

1730 

927 

1820 

200 

270 

1 

152 

122 

69 

138 

108 

60 

34 

34 

130 

104 

104 

1660 

880 

1686 

181 

286 

9 

158 

130 

76 

142 

104 

69 

31 

81 

129 

100 

103 

1770 

940 

1870 

210 

272 

1 

156 

130 

76 

140 

104 

63 

33 

38 

132 

98 

98 

1620 

822 

1760 

187 

250 

>4 

154 

116 

69 

140 

102 

48 

33 

38 

131 

94 

92 

1696 

900 

1810 

192 

278 

(0 

160 

119 

71 

142 

112 

66 

32 

32 

137 

97 

97 

1765 

876 

1766 

180 

260 

^0 

161 

126 

73 

143 

110 

63 

30 

30 

129 

104 

98 

1760 

882 

1861 

193 

274 

»6 

163 

127 

70 

144 

110 

62 

33 

30 

133 

97 

97 

1770 

910 

1903 

204 

262 

)2 

158 

124 

67 

144 

108 

66 

32 

28 

127 

100 

101 

1810 

917 

1980 

206 

298 

)0 

160 

127 

72 

142 

114 

66 

29 

29 

135 

97 

97 

1787 

933 

1935 

207 

278 

H 

168 

124 

66 

138 

112 

60 

30 

31 

126 

97 

97 

1730 

912 

1886 

197 

270 

)6 

167 

115 

68 

143 

110 

61 

32 

32 

138 

101 

99 

1751 

912 

1860 

200 

267 

H 

164 

127 

73 

144 

103 

67 

32 

34 

125 

96 

96 

1665 

880 

1806 

202 

243 

)3 

154 

136 

77 

138 

106 

66 

29 

30 

128 

88 

86 

1716 

900 

1887 

202 

265 

)4 

168 

135 

76 

142 

112 

66 

36 

36 

136 

97 

98 

1710 

904 

1863 

208 

276 

)8 

160 

133 

73 

140 

103 

60 

30 

29 

127 

94 

94 

1770 

886 

1844 

199 

276 

12 

168 

131 

73 

164 

124 

66 

37 

37 

134 

109 

109 

1780 

860 

1906 

200 

293 

)5 

154 

127 

82 

133 

112 

49 

33 

32 

140 

93 

93 

1778 

907 

1876 

199 

263 

)0 

167 

132 

69 

146 

113 

63 

32 

30 

131 

96 

97 

1812 

901 

1886 

207 

280 

)6 

168 

127 

67 

145 

120 

60 

37 

32 

140 

98 

95 

1810 

940 

1802 

199 

263 

)6 

164 

125 

66 

140 

113 

46 

30 

30 

126 

93 

93 

1690 

878 

1738 

188 

260 

2P2 
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No. 

Nam*. 

Age. 

Locality  of 

Eye 
Colour. 

Hair 
Coloor. 

Skin. 

Nose 

profile. 

Ears. 

Father's 

Mother's 

people. 

people. 

26 

Heman,  Colman, 

23 

Soaheen- 
namona 

Busheen- 
namona 

hasel 

brewn 

pale 

stndght 

Outstandisj 

36 

Geary,  Patrick,  . 

30 

Mweenish 

Mweenish 

green 

dark- 
brown 

ruddy 

straight 

Oatstandin( 
lobes  8ttu 

27 

M'Gormick, 

Joseph, 

24 

»» 

ff 

green 

dark. 

ruddy 

straight 

Flat,  lobes 
tushed 

28 

Conneely.Michl., 

20 

»i 

*i 

green 

dark, 
brown 
dark- 

pale 

Flat,bbeB 

tached 
Oatstandis 

29 

Mulkerrin, 

20 

Cama 

Moynu 

green 

freckled 

stndght 

Thomas, 

brown 

lobes  aksti 

30 

Guiran,  Hartin,  . 

60 

Mason 
Island 

Mason 
Island 

grey 

dark- 
brown 

ruddy 

stndght 

Flat 

31 

Lydon,  William, 

20 

Buaheen- 
amona 

ArdEast 

grey 

brown 

ruddy 

retrouBS^ 

Outstandin 
lobes  abse 

32 

Kearney, 

Stephen, 

70 

Moyrus 

Moyrua 

gi«y 

grey 

pide 

aquiline 

Flat 

33 

Folan,  Colman,  . 

30 

Mweenish 

Glinsk 

grey 

dark, 
brown 

pde 

straight 

84 

King,  Patrick,    . 

67 

Aid  East 

ArdEast 

grey 

grey 

pide 

curred 

FUt 

35 

Matthew, 

30 

Mason 
iBland 

Mweenish 

grey 

brown 

pide 

stndght 

Outstandin 
lobeBatta( 

36 

Feeney,  John,    . 

60 

Busheen- 
namona 

Busheen- 
namona 

blue 

reddish- 
brown 

ruddy 

retrouas^ 

Oatstandin^ 
lobes  atta. 

37 

Mulkenin,  John, 

30 

Callifee- 
nish 

»> 

green 

dark- 
brown 

ruddy 

stndght 

Outstandinj 

38 

Green,  John, 

26 

Mweenish 

Mweenish 

gr«y 

dark- 

ruddy 

stndght 

Flat 

1 

brown 
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i 

8 


Facul. 


ft* 


1 

n 


nn 


Nasal. 


1% 


Auricular 
Radu. 


I 


HUOHT. 


I 

03 


.if 


FORBUMB. 


I 


1 


164 
162 
160 
164 
160 
163 
146 
162 
168 
168 
160 
162 
149 
160 


123 
121 
126 
134 
124 
126 
124 
137 
128 
123 
122 
120 
123 
127 


66 
68 
67 
77 
72 
67 
67 
77 
66 
62 
73 
66 
66 
74 


142 
148 
139 
140 
140 
140 
140 
146 
136 
149 
140 
133 
140 
140 


118 
108 
110 
116 
107 
110 
112 
108 
108 
110 
112 
102 
119 
110 


62 
68 
44 
67 
63 
49 
44 
68 
47 
48 
66 
44 
48 
60 


36 

30 
29 
31 
32 
33 
29 
29 
31 


33 


29 


30 
30 
29 
31 
32 
31 
33 
32 
31 
31 
32 
33 


137 
123 
126 
136 
131 
130 
127 
127 
133 
139 
128 
143 
133 
129 


96 
98 
97 

100 
86 
96 

101 
96 
88 
96 
97 
91 
94 

100 


96 

99 

100 

96 

88 

100 

100 

100 

86 

93 

98 

92 

96 

99 


1700 
1760 
1607 
1761 
1681 
1676 
1664 
1767 
1666 
1718 
1746 
1678 
1666 
1697 


876 
872 
863 
916 
867 
836 
886 
903 
860 
917 
880 
860 
892 
846 


1820 
1912 
1706 
1846 
1806 
1676 
1788 
1840 
1620 
1800 
1900 
1820 
1680 
1660 


204 
201 
186 
193 
188 
188 
192 
208 
176 
192 
200 
200 
196 
182 
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3.    ViUd  Statistics  :— 

(a)  Population. — On  the  whole,  the  popnlatioii  of  tfaia  district  has 
(like  that  of  Qonunna  and  Lettermullen,  but  nnlike  that  of  most  of  our 
wcst-coaat  parisheB)  increased  since  1851,  though  a  falling-off  is  now 
apparent,  eyidently  due  to  emigration.  From  1851  to  1881  the 
population  had  increased  from  7242  to  8858,  but  between  that  year 
and  1891  it  had  from  emigration,  declined  to  7917,  and  the  drain 
having  continued,  is  now  probably  less  still. 

The  districts  specially  worked  have  undergone  about  the  same  fluctu- 
ations as  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  In  them  there  was  an  increase 
during  the  years  1851-1881,  and  a  decrease  in  the  decade  1881-91. 

The  proportion  of  males  is  rather  larger  than  usual,  the  7916  of 
the  1891  Census  being  made  up  of  4010  males  and  3907  females. 


Bistnct. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Mason  Island, . 

74 

84 

110 

127 

118 

Mweeniflh  Island,     . 

471 

523 

418 

510 

514 

Ard  East, 

199 

176 

173 

138 

117 

Ardmore, 

143 

221 

255 

317 

277 

Ard  West, 

170 

170 

135 

165 

162 

Cama,     . 

94 

87 

174 

189 

168 

GUnsk,    . 

172 

141 

131 

164 

75 

Mace,       . 

166 

143 

162 

153 

121 

Moyrus,  . 

100 

127 

98 

130 

118 

(b)  Language  and  Education. — ^Among  themselyes  and  in  their 
every- day  life  the  people  speak  Irish  exclusively,  and  very  many  of 
them  know  no  English  whatever.  It  is  quite  common  to  meet  not 
only  old  people  but  children  and  young  persons  who  cannot  converse  in 
English.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  high,  though  probably  much  lower 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  last  Census  in  1891.  The  subjoined 
table  shows  what  the  condition  of  the  parish  of  Moyrus  then  was  as 
regards  illiteracy : — 


Population. 

Persons. 

Ma]«. 

Female. 

5  years  old  and  upwards,    . 
Number  illiterate, 
Percentage, 

7305 
3917 
53-6 

3684 
1744 
47-3 

3621 
2173 
60'Q 

(c)  Realth. — I  regret  that  I  am  unable  in  this  case  to  give  any  full 
or  particular  information  regarding  the  prevailing  diseases,  sufficient 
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material  for  sncli  not  haying  come  under  my  notice  during  my  stay  in 
the  diBtrict,  and  I  had  not  the  adyantage  of  meeting  the  medical 
officer.  The  following  notes,  however,  were  made,  hased  on  personal 
ohservation  and  on  inqniries  made  from  persons  who  knew  the  district 
well.  The  population  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  healthy  one  in 
spite  of  its  poverty  and  the  nature  of  the  dwellings  and  other  adverse 
conditions.  They  seem  to  live  to  a  good  old  age  judging  by  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tombstones. 

Consanguineous  marriages  are  said  to  be  very  common,  and  no  doubt 
the  strain  was  kept  fairly  pure  by  the  difficulties  of  communication. 
I  was  unable  to  get  any  definite  information  as  to  the  proportion  borne 
by  consanguineous  marriages  to  all  others,  but  note  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  rare  to  find  any  persons  whose  parents  have  come  from  out- 
side their  own  townland ;  rarer  still  the  cases  in  which  the  parents  have 
come  from  outside  the  parish.  There  exists  between  the  people  the 
same  likeness  to  one  another  previously  noted  in  other  secluded  districts. 

Insanity  is  not  common.  There  are  several  cases  of  idiocy  and  6 
of  deaf -mutism ;  3  in  one  family  on  Mason  Island.  One  of  them  is  a 
dwarf  and  deformed  (I  have  not  seen  him,  but  from  what  I  heard  it 
seems  to  be  a  case  of  cretinism).  The  prevailing  diseases  seem  to  be 
digestive  troubles  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  rheumatism,  and  respira- 
tory diseases.  Tuberculosis  is  said  to  be  far  from  uncommon.  And 
in  this  connexion  Father  Finlay  says: — ** Pulmonary  diseases  are 
rife  in  Cama,  and  to  this  outcome  of  this  prevailing  '  hardship '  a  large 
proportion  of  deaths  are  due.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  fall  victims  to  phthisis 
and  the  allied  diseases."     Skin  diseases  are  also  common. 

4.  Fiyehology, — On  this  most  delicate  subject  we  shall  say  but 
little,  as  personal  observation  during  a  visit  of  limited  duration  such  as 
this  was  is  apt  to  be  misleading  in  some  things,  and  loeal  information 
is  often  tinged  one  way  or  the  other  with  prejudice.  "What  is  not  put 
down  here  from  personal  experience  is  derived  from  informants  who  by 
daily  acqaintance  with  the  people  and  local  knowledge  were  likely  to 
be  reliable,  and  the  following  account  is  believed  to  be  accurate  so  far 
as  it  goes. 

The  people  of  this  district,  like  those  of  all  this  coast,  are  shrewd 
and  intelligent  to  a  degree,  and  quick  at  taking  up  information.  They 
are,  however,  largely  bound  by  traditional  ideas,  and  hesitate  in  many 
cases  at  doing  anything  out  of  the  beaten  track  which  their  parents 
and  grand-parents  before  them  have  followed.  They  are  rather 
distrustful  of  strangers,  especially  at  first,  but  are  kindly  and  hospitable 
once  this  distrust  is  dispelled  by  further  acquaintance.    They  are  sober 
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and  not  given  to  alcoholic  excess,  and  in  sexual  matters  their  morals 
are  excellent,  cases  of  illegitimacy  now  being  very  rare,  only  two 
having  occured  in  the  past  ten  years.  They  are  very  excitable  and 
easily  moved.  It  is  said  that  they  are  more  given  to  work  in  spurts 
than  in  a  regular  steady  way.  This,  however,  may  be  due  to  the 
nature  of  their  ordinary  pursuits,  which  can  only  be  followed  at 
suitable  intervals  of  weatiier  and  season.  It  is  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  them  that  they  would  rather  fetch  a  creel  of  turf  three  miles  every 
day  than  go  to  the  labour  of  building  a  stack  of  it  near  the  house.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  poverty  of  their  houses  and  the  nature  of 
their  work,  they  are  not  over  cleanly  in  their  habits.  They  are  good 
and  kind,  if  somewhat  capricious,  parents,  and  generous  and  helpful  to 
one  another  in  time  of  trouble  or  distress.  They  have  been  accused  by 
some  of  being  avaricious,  but  if  this  be  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  considering  their  poverty  and  the  usual  demoralising  effect  of  seasons 
of  relief  and  of  the  tourist  traf&o. 

5.  Folk  Names. — The  following  list  of  surnames  represents  all 
those  now  to  be  found  in  the  district.  It  has,  however,  no  excep- 
tional features,  the  names  for  the  most  part  being  conmion  over  the 
greater  part  of  West  Connaught,  and  thus  vouching  the  almost  unadul- 
terated nature  of  the  population. 


Surnames 

of  Ferione  who  are  Reeiding  in  Moyrue  Suh-Distriet. 

Surnames 

Number 

Surnames 

Number 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Persons. 

Surnames. 

Persons. 

Suraamet. 

Bairett, 

3 

Keaney, 

6 

Bullestrum, 

2 

Keely, 

8 

Burke, 

10 

KeUy, 

CaflFerky,     . 

1 

King, 

17 

Cannavan,  . 

6 

Kinton, 

Caufield,      ! 

} 

Lyden, 
M'Cormack, 

Cloflkerty,    . 

1 

M'Donagh, 

24 

Conneely,    . 

20 

M'Grath 

Conroy, 

1 

M'Hale,      .. 

Corbett, 

2 

M'Nally 

Cosgrove,    . 

3 

Manning,     . . 

Cuiren, 

3 

Mannion,     . . 

Barb, 

3 

Mongan, 

Folan, 

20 

Mulkerrin,  .. 

Gearey, 

2 

Navifl, 

Glynn, 

2 

O'Connor,   .. 

Gorham, 

6 

O'Donnell,  . . 

Greene, 

19 

Thomas, 

JenningB,     . 

'.                 2 

1 

Walflh,        .. 
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List  of  Surnames  of  Families^  and  number  of  Families  of  each 
Surname  in  Cama  Suh-Distriet, 


Sunuunet. 

Number  of 
Familtet. 

Surname. 

Number  of 
Families. 

Banett, 

8 

Eeaney, 

6 

Berry, 

1 

Keely 

2 

Brennan,     . . 

1 

Kilmartin,  •  •         *  • 

Burke, 

8 

Kineayy,     . . 

CairoU,        .. 

1 

King, 

Caaey 

6 

Lavery, 

Clogherty,  ..         .. 

13 

Lee 

Gonneely,    . . 

31 

Lydon, 

Conroy 

3 

M'Cormack, 

Conway, 

1 

M'Donagli, 

Coyne, 

4 

M*Glue,      .. 

Cttzren,        , ,         . . 

8 

M'Giath,     .. 

Deyane, 

3 

M'Hugh 

Donohoe,     . . 

2 

Madden,      .. 

Falierty,      .. 

1 

MoUoy,       .. 

Peeney,       .. 

2 

Mongan,      . . 

FiUpatrtck, 

2 

Moran, 

Flagherty,  .. 

2 

27 

Folan, 

17 

Nee, 

Gannon, 

2 

O'Brien,      .. 

Geary, 

11 

O'DonneU 

Geraghty 

1 

O'Malea,     .. 

G^orham,      .  • 

U 

Reilly 

Greene, 

19 

Ridge 

Henue, 

1 

Shaughneasy, 

Heman, 

6 

Ward, 

3 

Joyce, 

2 

Walah 

6 

Eeane, 

3 
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IV. — SOGIOLOGT. 

1.  Oeeupations, — ^The  descriptioii  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people 
of  Goramna  and  Lettennullen  anBwers  fairly  well  as  that  of  the  life 
and  occupations  of  the  people  of  this  district,  with  the  exception  that 
these  latter  are  somewhat  hotter  off  on  the  whole.  The  people  of  the 
islands,  Mweenish,  Fenish,  and  Mason,  live  mainly  hy  fishing  and 
kelp-huming,  and  have  few  cattle,  and  those  of  very  poor  quality. 
The  holdings  are  very  small,  averaging  for  the  district,  ahont  three 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  are  much  cut  uphy  rocks  and  loose  stones, 
and  the  soil  is  very  shallow.  The  fields  near  the  coast  are  of  very 
irregular  shape,  and  are  hounded  hy  walls  of  loose  stones  often  made 
apparently  to  get  the  stones  off  the  surface  of  the  land.  These  loose 
stone  walls  have  no  gates,  hut  in  many  cases  a  place  of  entrance  or 
exit  is  provided  hy  raising  up  two  large  stones  as  piers,  so  that  the 
part  of  the  wall  hetween  them  can  he  knocked  down  when  needful 
without  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  fence.  Farther  inland  the  fields 
are  larger,  and  are  hordered  hy  earthen  fences.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
fields  is  most  irregular,  often  very  wet,  so  that  the  potatoes  seem  in 
some  cases  to  be  growing  in  water  which  soaks  the  ground.  Oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops,  and  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion is  that  described  in  the  report  on  Gorumna.  It  is,  perhaps,  almost 
needless  to  state  that  spade  labour  is  universal.  The  iisual  manure  is 
"  black- weed,'*  which  is  brought  from  the  sea  shore  in  "hack  loads" 
by  the  women  who  join  in  all  field  work,  and  seem  to  be  the  hardest 
worked  members  of  the  community. 

The  people  in  Mweenish,  Mason  Island,  and  part  of  the  coast  line 
send  their  cattle  up  to  the  inland  mountains  and  moors  every  sxmmier 
and  autumn  as  there  is  no  food  for  them  at  home,  and  the  watchers 
who  stay  to  tend  these  cattle  build  for  themselves  small  huts  (boolies) 
of  stone  or  sods  and  roofed  with  scraws  in  which  they  live  for  the 
season.  These  boolies  are  very  similar  to  those  built  on  Inishglora  by 
the  lobster  fishers  of  Inishkea  (for  a  description  of  which  see  the 
report  on  the  Mullet  md  Inishkea  islands).  The  owners  have  to  walk 
about  five  miles  or  so  every  day  in  order  to  get  the  milk.  The  cattle 
are  small  and  of  a  poor  description.  The  fowl,  cattle,  and  pigs  are 
brought  into  the  houses  at  night  in  the  winter.  Very  few  pigs  seem 
to  be  kept,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  families  own  a  horse  or 
donkey.  Small  patches  of  osiers  are  grown  in  moist  places  near  most 
of  the  houses  to  supply  materials  for  baskets,  panniers,  lobster  pots,  &c. 

The  principal  source  of  money  for  the  coast  and  inland  proper  is 
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kelp  bumiiig,  and  a  good  deal  is  still  made  here  though  prices  are 
smaller  than  they  nsed  to  be  some  jears  ago.  The  price  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  kelp  from  about  £1  10«.  a  ton  to  £4  10«.  It  sells 
for  a  higher  price  in  the  spring  than  in  autumn.  A  family  makes 
about  four  or  five  tons  in  a  season.  The  implements  used  are  those 
described  in  a  previous  paper,  but  one  not  previously  noted  was 
observed  in  this  district — a  wooden  kelp-hook  for  gathering  weed — 
probably  a  survival. 

Besides  kelp  burning  the  islanders  and  coast  people  fish  both  for  home 
use  and  for  market.  The  people  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  take 
lobsters  which  they  dispose  of  for  from  five  shillings  to  ten  shillings 
a  dozen,  according  to  season  and  quality.  The  lobster  pots  are  made 
from  the  osiers  referred  to  above.  The  islanders  fish  for  mackerel 
and  herring,  for  which  they  find  a  market  at  Aran  and  at  Round- 
stone.  Some  coarse  fish  is  also  caught,  chiefly  glassan  and  bream,  and 
roughly  salted  and  dried  for  winter  use. 

There  is  no  regular  employment  for  labourers,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  migration  of  labourers  from  this  district  to  England  or  Scotland. 

Trades  are  few,  there  are  some  village  weavers  and  blacksmiths, 
and  a  few  boat  builders.  In  connexion  with  the  last  named  occupa- 
tion it  may  be  stated  that  we  saw  several  excellent  boats  of  local  make, 
including  one  ordered  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  of 
considerable  size.  When  the  wind  is  strong  a  wind  screen  of  wood  is 
sometimes  put  up  by  boat-builders  to  prevent  their  work  being  upset 
and  boards  being  blown  away.  There  are  some  good  shops  is  the 
village  of  Cama.  The  women's  occupations  are  many  and  various ; 
besides  attending  to  household  affairs,  cooking,  &c.,  they  card  and  spin 
the  wool  for  the  homespun  clothing,  keep  fowl,  the  eggs  ^of  which 
they  barter  at  the  shops  for  groceries  and  other  goods.  They  gather 
carageen  moss  from  the  rocks  at  low  water  which  they  sell  for  sixpence 
a  stone  (a  stone  can  hardly  be  gathered  by  one  woman  between  the 
tides).  Besides  all  this  they  help  in  all  field  work,  and  carry  on  their 
backs  loads  of  sea- weed  for  manure,  and  of  turf  from  the  bogs  inland 
for  fuel.  During  the  winter  months  there  is  very  little  work  of  any 
sort  done  with  the  exception  of  the  making  of  drains. 

2.  Family-life  and  Customs, — The  life  of  the  people  is,  as  before 
observed,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  their  neighbours  of  Gorumna  and  the 
adjoining  island,  and  the  one  description  answers  fairly  well  for  both,  with 
the  exception  that  the  struggle  for  existence  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
so  severe  in  this  district,  though  the  poverty  is  still  great.  The 
children  of  a  household,  usually  numerous,  have  early  to  take  part  in 
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the  work  of  the  family  and  help  in  varions  ways,  hence  their  school- 
attendance  is  often  irregular,  as  they  are  frequently  wanted  at  home  to 
take  their  part  in  yarious  kinds  of  work.  They  leave  school  early,  at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  then  enter  at  once  into  the  struggle 
for  life  as  grown-up  people,  and  may  either  emigrate  or  stay  at  home 
to  continue  the  same  style  of  life  as  their  parents  before  them. 
They  marry  early  and  the  matches  are,  as  a  rule,  arranged  by  the 
parents  there  being  no  previous  courtship.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  young  couple  who  have  had  a  fancy  for  each  other,  and  whose 
parents  would  not  consent  to  the  match,  have  been  known  to  elope 
together  to  the  mountains,  so  that  the  marriage  had  to  be  consented 
to  by  their  parents.  These  cases,  however,  were  extremely  rare. 
Monetary  considerations  are  usually  the  chief  matter  attended  to  in  the 
concluding  of  a  match.  A  fortune  is  expected  with  the  bride,  and  the 
groom  receives  a  **  stripe  "  of  his  father's  holding  on  which  a  new 
house  is  erected  for  him.  The  last  son  left  at  home  shares  the  house 
with  his  parents,  and  brings  his  wife  home  to  them.  Men  marry  at  a 
very  early  age,  some  even  at  sixteen  years  old,  usually  under  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  Girls  are  marriageable  from  fifteen  years  and  upwards. 
The  customs  relating  to  infants  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
described  in  the  report  on  Gorumna. 

After  a  death  the  body  is  usually  kept  for  two  days  before  burial. 
Wakes  are  held  at  which  most  of  the  old  games  are  still  kept  up,  but 
whiskey  is  now  seldom  provided,  porter  taking  its  place.  Relatives 
and  neighbours  will  not  do  any  work  from  the  time  of  a  death  until 
after  the  funeral  as  a  sign  of  respect  for  the  deceased.  On  reaching  the 
graveyard  the  coffin  is  carried  once  round  the  enclosure  before  being 
borne  to  the  place  of  interment ;  formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  bear  it 
thrice,  but  this  has  ceased  to  be  ihe  case  for  some  years  back.  As  is 
usual  in  the  west  the  grave  is  not  dug  until  after  the  funeral  has  reached 
the  graveyard.  Pipes  and  tobacco  are  usually  served  out  at  the 
cemetery,  but  the  custom  of  putting  pipes  on  the  grave  does  not  exist 
here.     The  eaoine  is  to  be  heard  at  all  funerals  here. 

When  the  grave  is  filled  in  it  is  covered  by  a  fiat  topped  heap  of 
stones  or  cairn,  and  the  comer  stone  of  an  old  church  is  said  to  be  valued 
as  a  headstome.  A  cross  of  wood  or  stone  is  usually  erected  as  a 
memorial,  and  the  graves  of  the  better-to-do  people  are  often  covered 
by  a  fiat  covering  stone  bearing  devices  of  a  religious  nature,  and  the 
usual  inscriptions. 

The  people  as  a  rule  rise  early  and  work  hard  if  somewhat 
irregularly. 
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8.  Food, — ^The  dietary  consists  mainly  of  fish  (fresh  or  dried), 
potatoes,  Indian  meal,  soda  bread  and  tea.  Flesh  meat  is  yery  rarely 
used.  The  potatoes  being  grown  in  such  wet  ground,  seldom  last 
beyond  December,  and  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  Indian  meal  and 
flour.  Tea  is  taken  at  every  meal,  and  is  drunk  very  strong ;  as  it  is 
usually  **  stewed  "  or  overdrawn  it  is  not  by  any  means  wholesome. 

4.  Clothing. — The  clothing  of  the  men  is  of  the  usual  Connemara 
type,  and  is  almost  entirely  of  homespun.  That  worn  on  working 
days  is  usually  made  of  whitish  flannel,  without  dye,  and  is  often  very 
ragged  and  much  patched.  A  better  style  of  attire  is  worn  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  the  favourite  material  is  a  natural  grey  tweed  undyed, 
made  of  black  and  white  wool,  the  warp  being  white  and  the  woof 
black.  This  material  wears  weU  and  does  not  fade.  Soft  felt  hats  and 
cloth  or  tweed  caps  (both  imported)  are  much  worn,  but  many  of  the 
men  and  boys  still  wear  the  flat  home  knitted  cap  of  ^^  Tam  O'Shanter" 
pattern.  Few  dyes  are  used  except  sera  elogk  made  from  a  lichen 
{Ramalina  teopulorum),  with  which  stockings  are  dyed  a  brownish 
yeUow;  it  is  believed  that  stocidngs  dyed  with  this  material,  prevent 
the  feet  from  sweating  or  chafing.  Heavy  boots  are  worn  at  all  times 
by  the  men  and  by  the  women  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  people 
as  a  rule  are  very  heavily  clothed,  though  the  garments  are  often  very 
old  and  ragged.  Skirts  and  underclothing  are  of  flannel,  home  or  factory 
made. 

Young  boys  wear  the  long  frock  or  kilt,  as  described  in  the  report 
on  Gorumna,  until  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  as  a  rule 
go  barefooted  and  often  bareheaded  as  well  (see  Plato  xxn.,  fig.  2). 
In  cold  weather  the  children  are  decidedly  underclothed ;  hence,  as 
the  Eev.  T.  A.  Finlay  describes,  they  are  usually  to  be  seen  on  a  cold 
day  sitting  '^  in  the  ashes  with  their  bare  legs  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  glowing  coals." 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  mainly  composed  of  homespun  materials 
and  consists  of  a  bodice  and  skirt  of  red  (dyed  as  a  rule  with  imported 
madder),  a  little  red  tartan  shawl  over  the  shoulders,  or  sometimes  a 
bawneen  or  white  flannel  jacket  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened 
in  front  by  the  arms.  In  showery  weather  a  white  or  red  flannel 
petticoat  is  worn  as  a  cape  (Plate  xzv.,  fig.  2).  As  before  stated,  the 
women  usually  go  barefoot  on  week-days,  but  many  wear  mittauns,  or 
footiess  stockings. 

5.  Dwellings, — ^The  houses  vary  much  in  type ;  in  the  villages  and 
along  the  main  roads  there  are  some  comparatively  comfortable  cottages 
and  houses  built  with  mortar  and  whitewashed  or  plastered,  but  these  are 
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not  typical.  As  a  general  role  the  hoiues  on  the  islands  are  better 
than  those  on  the  stony  hills  on  the  mainland,  which  are  very  primi- 
tiye.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  however,  as  examples  of  the  most 
primitiye  type  of  house  yet  met  with  in  the  coarse  of  these  surveys 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  islands  of  Mweenish  and  Mason;  these  are  dug  out 
of  the  sandhills  and  lined  with  walls  of  dry  stone ;  the  roof  is  low  with 
ecarcely  any  pitch,  and  the  walls  rise  above  it  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet  to  prevent  the  strong  gales  of  autumn  and  winter  from  blow- 
ing the  thatch  away.  There  is  no  window,  a  space  a  foot  or  so  in 
height  being  left  at  the  top  of  the  door  to  admit  light  and  air.  The 
appearance  of  these  houses  will  be  best  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
photograph  (Plate  xzr7.,  fig.  2)  of  a  house  on  Mweenish.  These  houses 
are  of  small  size,  about  10  feet  by  8  feet,  and  consist  of  only  one  room. 

As  a  rule  the  dwellings  are  primitive,  and  much  resemble  those 
seen  in  Gorumna  and  Lettermullen.  Whenever  possible  they  are  built 
on  a  flat  of  bare  rock  to  afford  a  sound  dry  floor ;  if  this  is  not  available 
the  floor  is  flagged,  and  there  is  a  paved  causeway  around  them.  The 
older  houses  consist  simply  of  one  room  and  are  built  of  dry  stone  and 
plastered  inside.  In  some  cases  the  wall  is  only  raised  to  a  certain 
height  all  round,  the  gables  being  built  of  turf ;  they  have  no  chimney, 
the  hearth  being  built  against  tiie  gable  wall  and  the  smoke  escaping 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  ridge  pole  passes.  Glased 
windows  are  often  absent,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  hole  in  the 
wall  closed  by  wooden  shutters. 

The  roofs  are  low  pitched  and  thatched,  the  rafters  and  couples  are 
of  drift  timber,  and  the  thatch  which  is  laid  on  as  usual  over  "  scraws  " 
is  of  straw,  sedge,  and  even  in  some  cases,  apparently  of  hay,  fastened 
down  by  **  sugans  "  to  pegs  driven  into  the  walls. 

The  furniture  is  very  rude  and  scanty,  and  many  houses  like  those 
in  Gorumna  and  Lettermullen,  have  no  regular  beds  in  them.  This 
description  of  course  only  applies  to  the  very  poorest  class  of  dwelling 
which,  however,  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  houses  in  this 
district  (Plate  xxin.,  fig.  1). 

The  second  and  better  class  of  house  is  much  larger,  and  has  a 
sleeping  room  partitioned  off,  and  glazed  windows  which,  however,  are 
seldom  made  to  open.  It  may  or  may  not  have  a  regular  stone 
chimney.  The  kitchen  is  entered  by  two  doors  opposite  each  other, 
the  one  on  the  side  sheltered  from  the  wind  being  k^t  open  during  the 
day  for  air,  light  and  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  human  and 
others.  The  cattle  are  taken  into  the  house  at  night  and  the  fowl  roost 
on  the  "  couples,"  and  there  is  sometimes  a  pig-stye  outside  the  house, 
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in  other  cases  the  pig  is  taken  into  the  kitchen.  The  sleeping  rooms 
are  small  and  dark  and  ill  ventilated.  The  furniture  is  scanty  and 
poor,  and  consists  of  a  rough  deal  tahle,  a  chest  or  two  and  some  stools 
and  forms,  a  rude  dresser  with  some  coarse  delft  ware,  a  chair  or  two, 
a  griddle,  a  pot,  and  perhaps  a  spinning-wheel. 

The  sleeping  room  contains  a  hed  or  two,  the  bedsteads  of  drift 
timber  and  the  beds  stuffed  with  straw.  There  may  be  a  chest  and  a 
stool  or  chair.  As  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances, 
domestic  cleanliness  and  comfort  are  not  at  a  very  high  level,  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  There 
is  a  still  better  class  of  house  of  more  modem  type  which  is  built  with 
mortar,  has  windows  and  chimneys,  is  whitewashed  outside  and  much 
better  furnished  inside,  cleaner,  and  the  pigs  and  cattle  are  not  taken 
into  the  house,  but  these  being  wholly  modem  do  not  require  closer 
description  (Plate  xxm.,  fig.  2,  Plate  mv.,  fig.  1). 

The  Bev.  T.  A.  Pinlay,  to  whose  article  on  this  district  I  have 
previously  referred,  thus  described  the  sleeping  arrangements  in  ihe 
poorer  houses : — "  Beds  are  a  rare  luxury;  a  truss  of  straw  or  dried 
sedge  on  the  earthen  floor  usually  takes  the  place  of  a  bed,  and  the 
clothing  worn  during  the  day,  supplemented  in  some  cases  by  disused 
guano  sacks,  form  a  substitute  for  bed-covering.  On  this  couch  the 
sleepers  are  disposed  with  their  heads  close  to  the  fire,  their  feet  extended 
towards  the  door.  The  hygienic  merits  of  these  devices  I  will  not 
undertake  to  estimate.  I  can,  however,  assert  that  they  do  not  avail 
to  prevent  the  ailments  which  damp  and  cold  produce  elsewhere." 

6.  D^ansport. — ^As  good  roads  are  of  comparatively  recent  date  in 
this  district,  wheeled  vehicles  are  quite  of  modem  introduction,  and  are 
but  few  in  number.  In  former  times  the  sea  formed  the  real  highway 
for  the  people  of  these  regions,  who  were  largely  cut  off  from  the  enter 
world  by  the  broad  belt  of  wild  uninhabitable  land  and  mountain,  and 
mostly  lived,  as  is  still  the  case,  along  the  coast  line.  Even  now  there 
is  almost  no  population  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea 
shore.  Boats  then  formed  the  chief  means  of  communication  with  other 
places.  The  older  roads  were  mere  bohereens  seldom  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  very  rough,  and  uneven  (Plate  xxnr.,  fig.  1),  so  totally 
unsuited  for  carts ;  besides,  the  narrow,  irregular  arms  of  the  sea  and 
muddy  creeks  were  altogether  impassable  for  vehicles  of  any  sort  even  if 
the  people  had  been  well  enough  off  to  have  possessed  them.  Now, 
though  good  roads  have  been  made,  and  more  are  being  made  through 
the  districts,  and  the  island  of  Mweenish  has  been  connected  to  the  shore 
by  causeways  (built  about  six  or  seven  years  ago),  there  is  still  but  little 
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wheeled  traffic,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  depend  for  transport  of  their 
fish,  manure,  turf,  or  farm  produce  upon  their  own  labour,  carrying  all 
these  articles  in  baskets  on  their  backs,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
donkeys  used  for  carrying  panniers,  beasts  of  burden  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

The  boats  used  are  heavy  wooden  kelp  boats,  hookers,  and  pook- 
hans.  There  are  no  curraghs,  as  the  coast  is  said  to  be  too  rocky  for 
them. 

V. — ^FoLK-LOBE. 

Whatever  its  poverty  in  other  respects,  and  probably  on  account  of 
that  very  poverty  and  backwardness,  this  district  is  rich  in  its  folk- 
lore.  Legends,  traditions,  old  songs,  &c.,  are  to  be  heard  at  the 
winter  fire  side,  and  many  old  customs  are  kept  up  which  have  died 
out  elsewhere.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  however,  to  obtain  much  inf or- 
nfktion  on  these  points,  and  a  special  search  for  it  would  have  taken 
up  much  more  time  than  was  available  for  the  whole  work.  The 
people  are  naturally  reticent  on  this  subject,  especially  with  strangers. 
The  following  notes,  most  of  which  relate  to  minor  folk-lore,  were 
obtained,  however,  largely  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  P.  Mongan  of 
Cama,  and  Mr.  Cahill,  foreman  of  the  works  at  Mace  Harbour,  also 
some  other  informants  whose  names  I  withhold  by  request. 

1.  Custonis  and  Belief 8. — There  are  many  old  customs  still  kept  up, 
though  others  have  become  extinct,  and  some  of  those  still  existing  are 
modified. 

Belief  in  the  ''  bad  eye  "  is  widespread,  and  in  praising  a  child  or 
an  animal  it  is  customary  to  say  ''  GKxi  bless  it"  to  avoid  any  suspicion 
of  having  "  overlooked  "  it  should  any  evil  afterwards  occur.  When 
entering  a  house  where  a  person  has  met  with  any  accident,  people 
spit  to  avert  the  action  of  the  bad  eye,  lest  that  should  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  injury.  Beltane  fires  are  still  lighted.  The  people  dread 
being  out  after  dark,  and  carry  a  coal  of  turf  if  necessity  requires  that 
they  should  go,  as  a  protection  against  ghosts  and  fairy  influences  ; 
and  there  are  many  beliefs  still  remaining  about  the  occult  influence  of 
fire  and  its  power  to  dispel  enchantments.  Men  sometimes  take  a  coal 
with  them  when  fishing  to  bring  luck. 

It  is  thought  unlucky  to  give  fire  out  of  a  house  in  which  a  person 
lies  sick.  There  is  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  ancient  bdief  in  the 
magical  power  of  blacksmiths,  for  which  reason  they  would  fear  to 
take  anything  surreptitiously  from  a  forge.     There  is  great  faith  in 
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omens  and  portents,  and  large  ntunbers  of  actions  are  miluclcy^  sucli  as 
meeting  a  red-haired  woman  on  going  out  in  the  morning,  &c.  It  is 
belieyed  that  the  spirit  of  the  person  last  buried  in  a  grayeyard  has  to 
watch  until  the  next  funeral,  and  in  consequence  of  this  belief  serious 
quarrels  haye  occurred  in  past  years  when  two  funerals  met  at  Moyruss 
grayeyard.  Boats  passing  St.  MacDara's  Island  lower  sail  in  salute, 
and  it  is  belieyed  that  some  misfortune  would  occur  to  someone  in  the 
boat  if  this  were  not  done. 

Ghosts  are  fully  belieyed  in  by  many,  and  tales  are  told  of  seyeral 
supposed  to  be  seen  in  the  district.  These  apparations  are  not  always 
human,  as  a  spectral  horse  and  a  black  dog  are  both  belieyed  to  haunt 
some  spots.  Two  of  the  ghost  stories  of  this  parish  relate  to  the 
B.  I.  C,  two  members  of  this  force  who  met  with  untimely  ends 
being  said  to  reyisit  the  scenes  of  their  deaths.  In  one  case  the 
spectral  policeman  appeared  on  Lough  Skanniye  in  a  boat  which  was 
seen  to  sink  with  him.  In  the  other  case  the  ghost  was  said  to  haye 
been  seen  in  the  police  barrack. 

Fairies  are  belieyed  in  by  most  of  the  people,  and  the  usual  story 
as  to  their  being  fallen  angels  told  as  to  their  origin.  They  are  belieyed 
to  play  many  mischieyous  and  spiteful  tricks,  to  cause  diseases  in 
cattle,  and  to  change  infants,  who  are  consequently  carefully  guarded 
against  this  eyil.  The  old  belief  referred  to  by  O'Flaherty  anent  the 
connexion  between  people  of  the  name  of  Conneely  and  seals  is  still  in 
existence  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  people  at  Mace  are  said  to  haye  a  yague  sort  of  belief  in 
mermen  and  mermaids. 

2.  Chamu  and  Zeeeheraft. — Charms  are  belieyed  in  and  practised 
for  the  relief  of  many  minor  ailments,  but  beyond  the  fact  ijiat  they 
are  used  little  information  could  be  got  except  that ''  head  measuring" 
for  a  headache  is  practised  here  as  well  as  in  the  other  districts 
reported  on.  There  is  said  to  be  an  old  woman  in  Kilkerrin  who  treats 
disease  and  ''  eyil  influences  "  by  these  means.  We  met  one  instance 
of  the  '^cashlaun"  fishing  spell,  described  in  a  former  paper  (Plate 
xxm.,  fig.  2). 

Spittle,  especially  *' fasting  spittle,"  is  belieyed  in  as  an  application 
to  injured  parts. 

A  good  many  herbal  remedies  are  still  in  use. 

8.  Legends  and  TVaditiom, — Many  ancient  legends  and  traditions 
are  still  held  in  memory  by  the  older  folk,  but  oi  these  we  were  not 
able  to  get  any  except  a  couple  of  minor  examples. 

In  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Ard  the  memory  of  the  chief  Teige  na 
B.I.A.  PBOC.,  SEB.  in.,  yoL.  yi.  2  a 
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Booly  O'Flaherty  who  once  held  the  caatle  there  (in  1585  and  later)  is 
still  held  in  detestation  as  that  of  a  tyrant  and  oppressor.  He  is  said 
to  have  allowed  no  turf  to  he  cut  within  seven  miles  of  his  castle,  and 
to  haye  poisoned  the  lake  near  it  which  killed  all  the  fish. 

A  couple  of  variants  (apparently)  of  the  same  legend  were  obtained 
about  St.  Mac  Dara's  Island. 

One  is  that  having  cows  on  the  island  but  no  bull,  the  saint  prayed 
earnestly  for  one,  which  came  up  out  of  the  sea  to  him,  and  on  landing 
left  marks  of  his  hoofs  on  the  rock  which  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day  for 
the  confusion  of  the  incredulous.  The  other  story  or  version  is  that 
St.  Mac  Bara  had  a  neighbour,  St.  Coelan,  who  Uved  on  Cruagh  na 
Eily  or  Deer  Island,  some  six  miles  distant,  who  was  not  at  all  on 
friendly  terms  with  him  owing  to  some  argument  which  had  arisen 
between  them  (the  legend  does  not  say  whether  this  argument  related 
to  theological  subjects),  and  this  saint  resorted  to  a  curious  and  very 
unsaintlike  mode  of  getting  the  best  of  the  argument  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  St.  Mac  Dara  had  only  ewes  on  his  island, 
and  making  use  of  a  marvellous  ram  of  his  which  he  caused  to  leap 
over  to  Cruagh  Mac  Dara  at  one  bound  and  serve  the  flock. 

There  is  another  and  sadder  legend  connected  with  Deer  Island  and 
the  heaps  of  stones  there  which  are  said  to  cover  the  bones  of  people 
who  died  there  of  starvation.  This  legend  is  given  at  full  length  in 
a  footnote  to  p.  102  of  "  O'Flaherty's  fflar  Connaught." 

VI. — ^AnCHiBOLOOT. 

This  district  is  fairly  rich  in  antiquities,  especially  in  the  survival 
of  the  use  of  many  primitive  articles  and  implements,  which  have 
remained  here  unsuperseded,  owing  to  this  part  of  the  coast  Line 
having  been,  until  within  comparatively  recent  times,  largely  cut  off 
from  the  outer  world  by  the  absence  of  good  roads  through  the  belt 
of  desolate  country  inland  and  the  absence  of  proper  means  of  con- 
veyance. These  being  now  supplied,  many  of  the  implements  formerly 
in  common  use  are  being  rapidly  superseded,  while  some  have  already 
disappeared  owing  to  the  substitution  of  imported  manufactured  articles 
for  home  made  ones.  The  ancient  monuments  and  buildings  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  are  interesting.  These  I  do  not  feel  myself  com- 
petent to  describe,  as  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  special  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  but  my  friend  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  to  whose  kind 
assistance  in  the  work  of  this  survey  I  owe  much,  has  supplied  this 
deficiency,  and  the  section  on  Antiquities  given  below  is  from  his  pen. 
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1.  Survivals, — The  dress  and  dwellings  of  the  people  present  many 
examples  of  snrviyals,  both  in  form  and  materials,  and  in  the  imple- 
ments used  on  them.  Amongst  these  may  be  noted  the  homespun 
clothing  almost  entirely  made  of  undyed  wool,  the  kilt-Hke  garment 
worn  by  the  young  boys,  and  the  flat  caps  of  Tam  O'Shanter  shape, 
still  worn  by  many  of  the  men,  which,  with  the  trousers  of  undyed 
flannel,  reminds  one  of  the  description  of  the  men  of  H'lar  Connaught 
in  their  "  flat  caps  and  trousers,"  who  entered  Gal  way  in  the  year 
1641.  In  connexion  with  the  homespun  are  the  implements  for  its 
manufacture :  cards,  wool-wheels,  warping  frames  and  looms,  all  still 
in  common  use. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  of  very  poor  and  primitiye  type,  and  among 
these  there  are  a  couple  (Plate  xxiy.,  fig.  2)  dug  out  of  sandhills, 
as  described  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  paper,  and  probably  the  very 
poorest  class  of  permanent  dwelling  in  use  on  our  Western  coast. 
Mention  has  before  been  made  of  the  temporary  sheds  or  boolies  built 
for  sheltering  those  who  go  to  the  mountains  to  take  charge  of  cattle 
there. 

Querns  are  still  used  in  some  few  of  the  houses  for  grinding  barley, 
and  probably  for  another  purpose  in  some  cases.  The  baskets  and 
panniers  used  for  the  transport  of  flsh,  seaweed,  &c.,  are  also  survivals 
of  the  time  when  there  were  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  district. 

2.  Antiquities, — The  scene  of  these  investigations  lies  in  the  parish 
of  Moyruss  (Magh  ruis,  plain  of  the  point). ^  This  division  extends 
over  so  large  a  tract  of  wild  and  almost  impassable  country  that,  even 
from  its  appearance  on  the  map,  we  might  suspect  that  when  the  church 
divisions  were  made  the  population  was  as  scattered,  and  perhaps  more 
scanty,  than  at  present.  The  smaller  parishes  were  usually  the  most 
thickly  populated  in  earlier  times. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  archsBology  of  the  parish;  forts, 
castles,  cromlechs,  and  even  graveyards  are  conspicuously  absent  in 
some  districts,  and  few  in  number  anywhere,"  and  in  the  part  of  Moyruss 
extending  from  Mace  to  Lough  Skannive  and  the  adjacent  islands,  we 
only  found  two  or  three  "  stone  crannoges "  or  fortified  islets,  five 
holy  wells,  five  graveyards,  four  churches  and  sites,  and  the  foundation 
of  one  castle,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ruin-crowded  Burren  in  county 
Clare,  where  we  had  recently  been  staying.  The  churches  are  at 
Moyruss  and  St.  Macdara's  Island,  which  we  must  describe  more  fully. 
A  ruined  chapel  stood  on  Mason  Island,  and  St.  Keelan's  church  on 

^  Ordnance  Survey  of  Co.  Oalway,  Bheets  63,  76,  and  77. 
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Croaghnakeela  Island.  The  grayeyaids  aze — one  for  diildren  and 
fltrangen  on  Finifih  Island  to  the  east  of  Mweenish  Bay;  one  on 
Mweenish  Island,  or  rather  peninsnla,  for  it  is  connected  by  canaeways 
and  the  islets  of  Cam,  Joyce's  Island  and  Roshenacholla  to  the  main- 
land ;  Mason  Island  near  the  chapel,  St.  ICacdara's  Island  and  Moynus 
church.  The  wells  are  Tobergolkm,  Killane,  and  the  ''Well  of  the 
Seyen  Danghters  "  on  Mweenish,  Tobermaodara  in  St.  Maodara's  Island, 
Toberkeela  in  Croaghnakeela,  and  Toberkenagh  north  from  Moynus 
chnrch.  There  are  fortified  islands  at  Lough  Bola  and  Lough 
Skanniye,  the  site  of  a  castle  at  Ard  East,  and  a  rained  late  ''  telegraph 
tower  "  on  the  ridge  of  Guillen,  between  Aid  and  Cama.  To  this  list 
may  be  added  the  following  "  leachts  "  and  ''  stations " : — Mason 
Island ;  three  on  Croaghmaodara ;  and  Lackshinnagh  and  the  leacht  of 
St.  (Sinnagh)  Macdara  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  bay  north  of 
Moyruss  chureh. 

Croaghmacdara  or  St  Maodan's  Island  has  long  attracted  the 
interest  of  archsologistB.  BoderickO'Flaherty»in''H'IarConnaaght," 
in  1 684,  thus  notes  the  spot — ''Cruagh  mhic  Dara,  a  small  high  island  and 
harbour  for  ships.  This  island  is  an  inyiolable  sanctuary,  dedicated  to 
St.  MacDara,  a  miraculous  saint,  whose  chappell  is  within  it,  where  his 
statue  of  wood  for  many  ages  stood,  till  Malachias  Queleus,  the  Aich- 
bishope  of  Tuam^  (1631-1645),  caused  it  to  be  buried  undei^;round  for 
special  weighty  reasons."  In  &oe  of  the  mention  of  such  wooden 
statues  of  the  saintly  founders  of  churches  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
the  existence  of  figures  of  SS.  Molaise  and  Brendan  at  Inishmunay 
and  Innisglora,  and  the  figure  of  that  nameless  saint,  perhaps  Senan  or 
Senach,  brought  from  county  Clare  to  Kerry  in  the  last  century,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  wooden  image,  ''  many  ages"  old  in  1631, 
was  reyerenced,  as  it  is  a  fayouiite  theory  that  such  images  were 
figureheads  of  the  Spanish  ships  wrecked  on  this  merciless  coast  in 
1588. 

The  ''Choregrapher"  then  tells  ua  of  the  '<  captives'  stone," 
where  women  gathered  "  duleasg,  for  a  friend's  sake  in  oaptiyity,"  to 
get  the  succour  of  the  saint,  and  how  mariners  used  to  ''  bow  down 
their  sails  three  times  as  a  mark  of  reyeience  when  pasnng  between 
Mason  Head  and  the  island."  He  corroborates  this  statement  by  awe- 
inspiring  talcs  how  a  captain  of  the  garrison  of  Galway,  so  late  as 
1672,  neglected  this  salute,  and  met  such  a  storm  that  he  yowed  never 
to  pass  without  paying  his  ''  obeysance."    His  tardy  repentance  did 

>  Makchi  O'Cadhla,  a  DAtive  of  Co.  Clare,  Roman  CathoHc  AicUiiahop  of  Toam. 
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not,  howeyer,  save  him — ^tantone  ira? — ''he  neyer  retained  home  till 
{sic)  he  was  cast  away  by  shipwrack  soon  after."  Another  Galway 
man  named  Oill  deliberately  committed  the  same  offence,  ''  when, 
sitting  on  the  pup  of  the  boat,  the  mast  broke  and  strack  him  on  the 
pate  dead."  Mr.  Westropp  remembers  in  1878  a  salute  being  given  at 
Macdara's  Island,  but  he  thinks  it  was  with  oars  and  not  with  the  sail, 
though  his  party  was  in  a  becalmed  hooker. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  as  noted  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters 
of  Galway,  that  despite  this  deep  reverence  for  St.  Maodara,  "the 
marines  {ate)  of  this  western  coast"  regard  his  personal  name  (Sinnach, 
the  fox)  as  most  unlucky.  If  they  see  a  fox,  hare,  or  rabbit,  dead  or 
alive,  or  even  hear  the  animal's  name,  they  would  not  venture  out  to 
fish  that  day.  The  author  thinks  they  would  ''  unsaint ''  MacDara  if 
they  knew  his  name  was  Sinnach,  and  anyone  bearing  any  of  these 
names  is  obliged  to  change  them  on  settling  in  the  neighbourhood. 

O'Flaherty's  notes  on  the  fishery,  from  trout  to  seals,  are  worth 
the  study  of  our  naturalists,  but  can  only  be  noticed  in  this  paper.  Ko 
doubt  in  1684  the  ''  waste  islands"  may  have  been  "all  covered  over 
with  birds'  eggs  far  more  delicate  than  any  laid  by  poultry.  Here  is 
yearly  a  great  slaughter  made  of  seals  about  Michaelmas  on  wild  rocks 
and  waste  islands  of  the  sea,"  but  we  hesitate  when  we  read  of  black 
"  ambergrease "  thrown  up  in  large  quantities  by  the  sea,  or  of 
"  eighteen porttipines  that  were  in  pursuit  of  the  salmon  fish."  Perhaps 
like  his  "  crocodile  "  in  Lough  Mask  these  statements  sprang  from 
defective  instruction  in  natural  science.  At  present  the  natives  fear  to 
kill  a  seal  lest  it  should  be  one  of  the  Conneelys,  a  number  of  whom 
are  believed  to  have  once  suffered  this  metamorphosis. 

St.  Maodara's  oratory  has  been  figured  by  Petrie  in  his  great  work, 
and  is  described  at  some  length  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bigger  in  a  valuable  and 
well  illustrated  paper,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.^  We  need  therefore  only  briefiy  observe  that 
it  is  a  small  oblong  building  14  feet  8  inches  by  11  feet  3  inches,  the 
west  door  having  inclined  jambs,  and  the  small  east  window  having  its 
semicircular  head  scooped  out  of  a  single  block.  The  window  has  a 
flat  top,  and  like  the  east  is  deeply  splayed.  A  curious  feature  in  the 
building  is  that  the  slightly  projecting  antse  are  continued  by  a 
projection  following  the  line  of  the  gable. 

The  stone  roof  has  for  the  most  part  fallen ;  it  was  formed  by  17 
rows  of  slabs,  and  an  enclosure  of  two  large  slabs  at  the  east  end  is 

*  Vol.  ri.,  ser.  v.,  xxvi.  conBecatiTe,  p»  101. 
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shown  as  the  saint's  bod.  The  stractore  is  nnfoitonately  decayed  and 
the  south  wall  injured ;  little  would  get  it  into  secure  repair,  and  this 
little,  in  justice  to  posterity,  ought  to  be  done.  There  are  some 
remarkable  canred  stones;  tiie  ''Saints'  stone"  was  found  by  Mr. 
Charles  Eloock  in  1884.  Its  head  is  cut  so  as  to  form  two  bold 
<<  scallops  " ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bald  and  bearded  head  in  high  relief, 
surrounded  by  six  bosses  decorated  with  raised  crosses,  knots  and  frets. 
Several  stone  altars  remain  surmounted  by  crosses;  the  north-east 
cross  is  fairly  perfect,  with  a  tapering  shaft  and  a  round  unpierced 
head.  Another  cross  is  richly  carved,  it  has  squares  at  the  centre  and 
ends  of  the  head,  foot  and  arms,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  circle.  A  third 
is  boldly  cut  in  relief,  the  base  has  a  key  pattern ;  the  fifth  is  a  great 
cross,  6  feet  6  inches  high,  it  had  expanding  arms  and  head  and  a 
circle;  there  are  also  fragments  of  another  richly  carved  encircled 
cross  and  of  some  circular  cloghauns. 

The  parish  church  of  Moyruss  (Plate  xxv.,  fig.  1 ),  though  late  and  of 
little  interest  compared  with  the  last,  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  finely 
situated,  near  a  beautiful  strand,  on  Boundstone  Bay,  with  a  noble  view 
of  the  Twelve  Bens.  It  is  oblong  in  plan,  and  measures  internally 
18  feet  10  inches  by  39  feet.  The  east  window  was  broken,  even  in 
1 838 ;  it  was  originally  glazed,  and  is  8^  inches  wide.  The  north  wall  is 
featureless,  save  for  the  lower  stones  of  two  inclined  jambs ;  the  west 
gable  is  also  blank,  save  for  an  ambrey  2  feet  long.  The  south  wall 
has  a  beautiful  late  door,  round-headed,  and  recessed,  of  two  orders, 
the  edges  neatly  moulded,  with  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  mouldings 
and  stop-pieces  inside,  the  piers  being  chamfered.  The  outer  face  was 
intact  in  1838,  and  a  sketch  appears  in  the  ''Letters"  it  has  since 
fallen,  and  only  the  inner  face  remains.  The  south  window  is  oblong 
and  plainly  chamfered;  the  walls  are  coarsely  built  of  granite  and 
quartzite,  33  inches  thick ;  the  west  gable  and  S. W.  comer  are  much 
shaken.  The  Lackshinnagh  lies  to  the  north  towards  the  shore ;  it  is 
mentioned  by  O'Elaherty,  in  1684,  as  being  kept  in  the  church  at 
Moyruss,  dedicated  to  the  saint  Sinnagh  MacDara,  where  his  festival 
was  kept  on  July  16th. 

We  did  not  visit  Croaghnakeela,  nor  could  we  find^any  description 
of  its  church ;  the  Ordnance  Survey  letters  imply  that  it  has  vanished, 
and  that  only  some  cairns  remain,  said  to  be  over  the  graves  of  some 
persons  who  died  of  starvation.  Of  the  castle  near  the  creek  at  Aid 
east,  only  foundations  remain. 

St.  Coelan's  day  was  kept  at  Moyruss  on  February  Srd. 

We  saw  no  forts,  croxnlechs,  or  pillar  stones,  though  the  place 
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abounds  in  loose  blocks  yery  suitable  for  their  construction.  The  only 
ancient  habitations  discoyerable  are  the  fortified  islands.  That  in 
Lough  Sola  has  been  noted  and  sketched  by  Mr.  Kinahan,  but  he 
informs  us  that  the  engraver  took  unwarrantable  liberties  with  his 
sketch,  and  the  structure,  a  small  islet  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  of 
dry  stones,  certainly  presents  a  yery  difierent  aspect  at  the  present 
day.^ 

The  Lough  Skanniye  dwellings  were  first  described  by  Colonel 
Edgar  L.  Layard  in  1896.'  After  commenting  on  the  aboye  view  of  the 
Lough  Bola  '  craonoge,'  and  describing  it  as  **  small  and  nearly  round, 
and  the  walls  so  low  that  an  ordinary  man  standing  in  a  boat  can  look 
over  them,"  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  one  in  Skanniye,  so  far  as  we 
could  judge  from  the  nearer  shore,  yery  accurately.  It  is  locaUy  caUed 
*'  the  Castle,"  and  is  roughly  oyal  in  plan,  50  to  70  feet  across ;  there 
is  a  small  *  dock '  for  canoes  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  nearer  shore. 
The  walls  are  of  dry  stone,  rising  about  10  feet  aboye  the  ordinary 
water  level  and  going  down  a  few  feet  below  it ;  they  are  3  or  4  feet 
thick  and  overgrown  with  brambles,  rowans  and  other  plants;  the 
face  is  backed  up  with  loose  stones  and  slopes  slightly  inwards. 

Farther  up  the  Lough  is  another  dwelling;  the  builders  took 
advantage  of  a  group  of  rocks  which  they  walled  up  in  places ;  it  is 
also  closely  overgrown. 

Others  in  a  dilapidated  state  remain  in  Lough  Sheedagh,  near  the 
lower  end  of  Skannive  and  Keamnacally  Lough,  less  than  a  mile  from 
Cama  Hotel. 

On  the  moor  near  Loughs  Sheedagh  and  Skannive  are  some  ^*  stone 
mounds  ";  tradition  varies  among  the  fishermen  as  to  whether  they  are 
the  graves  of  the  men  who  built  the  "  castie  "  or  of  the  ubiquitous 
soldiers  of  the  dreaded  Cromwell. 


YII. — ^KisroBY  Aim  Concludinq  Remases. 

The  history  of  this  district  may  be  described  in  a  very  few  words 
as  simply  that  of  a  very  remote  and  thinly  populated  portion  of  lar 
Connaught,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  O'Plaherties  and  allied 
tribes  after  they  had  been  driven  westwards  out  of  the  more  fertile 
districts — ^the  Barony  of  Clare — ^by  the  Norman  invaders.     Beyond  the 

^Journal,  B.H.A.A.I.,  1872,  p.  11;  Journal,  R.8.A.I.,  vol.  xxvii.,  1897, 
p.  378,  p.  438. 

*J<mmai,  B.S.A.I.,  vol.  xxvii.,  1897,  p.  373. 
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I 
few  references  to  some  of  the  ehurohefly  Ac.,  quoted  by  my  ooUeagne,  i 
Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  in  the  preceding  section,  the  only  mention  of  this  | 
district  I  have  been  able  to  come  across  are  in  the  notes  to  OTlaherty's  I 
H'lar  Connanght,  in  which  a  quotation  from  the  Indenture  of  Com-  I 
position  states  that  in  1585  the  castle  of  Aide  was  held  by  '*  Teige  Ne 
Booly  "  {huiU)  O'Flahertie  of  the  Arde,  otherwise  called  O'Fflahertie  of 
both  Con  O'Manice  {Connemaras)y  and  from  an  inquisition  taken  in 
1607  he  still  ruled  there.  This  Teige  na  buile  is  still  famous  in  local 
legend  as  a  tyrant.  The  district  can  thus  be  said  to  have  really  no 
history,  apart  from  that  of  the  district  (lar  Connaught)  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  I  can  find  no  record  of  any  influx  of  people  from  other 
districts  to  alter  the  old  strain,  and  indeed  there  would  be  little  to 
tempt  them  to  such  a  barren  district. 

Father  Finlay,  to  whose  excellent  article  on  this  region  I  hare 
before  referred,  thinks  that  the  congestion  of  the  coast  districts  is  of 
recent  growth,  not  more  than  a  century  or  so. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

No  general  list  of  the  beetles  of  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  compiled, 
owing  to  lack  of  materials.  The  number  of  workers  has  always  been 
small,  and,  as  a  result,  information  has  accumulated  but  slowly.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become  possible  to  produce 
a  list  indicating  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  coleopterous  fauna  of 
this  country. 

The  present  is,  consequently,  the  first  general  list  of  Irish  Cole- 
optera  that  has  been  published.  It  is  not  as  complete  as  we  could  wish, 
but  that  defect  is  unavoidable  in  the  present  condition  of  things.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  insect  fauna  of 
any  district  without  residing  in  it,  and  working  it  all  the  year  round. 
There  have  been  no  resident  workers  at  coleoptera  in  either  the  south 
or  west  of  Ireland,  or,  indeed,  in  the  midland  districts,  so  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Incursions  have 
been  made,  but  there  has  been  no  continuous  occupation.  The  present 
list  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  starting-point  for  future  workers, 
showing  what  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  pioneer  of  the  study  of  coleoptera  in  Ireland  was  Alex.  Henry 
Haliday.  The  first  record  published  by  him  is  dated  1828,  and  was 
followed  by  many  interesting  notes  on  Irish  beetles.  In  the  year 
1856  he  contributed  to  "Thompson's  Natural  History  of  Ireland,"  a 
summary  of  the  number  of  species  representing  the  (UfPerent  families 
of  Irish  coleoptera  then  known  to  him,  in  which  he  enumerates  929 
species,  but  without  detail.  A  manuscript  list  of  beetles  of  the  Belfast 
district,  compiled  by  him,  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club  in  1885.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  in  this  list  no  authors'  names  arc  given,  as  the  omission  has  made 
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it  very  difficult  in  many  cases  to  detennine  what  species  Haliday 
really  referred  to ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  we  have  considered  it 
best  to  oTcrlook  the  records  altogether,  and  thus  avoid  introducing 
species  which  he  never  intended  to  authorise. 

Along  with  Haliday  in  the  stady  of  Irish  beetles  there  worked  Alfred 
Furlong,  A.  K.  Hogan,  Robert  Patterson,  J.  Tardy,  E.  P.  Wright,  and 
others.  In  the  year  1 838  Patterson  published  a  book  entitled ''  Letters 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Insects  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's 
Plays,''  in  which  he  gives  many  incidental  records  of  Irish  insects ; 
and  from  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  his  collection  the  Belfast  Field 
Club  published  a  short  Ust  of  beetles  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

During  the  years  1853  and  1854  Hogan  published,  in  the  Zoolcyist, 
a  considerable  list  of  the  beetles  occurring  in  the  Dublin  district, 
largely  composed  of  Haliday's  and  Furlong's  records.  This  list  was 
re-edited  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Professor  R.  M'Nab,  and  appeared 
in  the  British  Association  Guide  to  the  County  of  Dublin  in  1878.  A 
few  of  these  Dublin  records  are  doubtful,  owing  to  insufficient  evidence 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  species,  or  to  confusion  in  synonymy  :  they 
will  be  found  noted  in  their  places  in  the  present  list. 

From  the  time  of  Haliday  and  Hogan  until  the  year  1 887  the  records 
are  few  in  number.  There  were,  it  is  true,  descents  made  upon  our 
coasts  by  a  few  English  coleopterists,  notably  tiie  late  Dr.  Power, 
Messrs.  O.  C.  Champion,  J.  Ray  Hardy,  J.  J.  Walker,  and  others; 
but  these  were  but  flying  visits,  and  though  good  work  was  done,  it 
touched  but  a  small  area.  In  1887  one  of  ourselves  began  to  make  an 
effort  to  rescue  Irish  coleoptera  from  the  state  of  oblivion  into  which 
the  subject  had^f alien.  It  was,  however,  with  the  inception  of  the 
Irish  Naturalist,  in  1892,  that  a  real  change  took  place.  Greater 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  study  of  the  Natural  History  of  our  island, 
and  the  beetles  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  interest  thus  aroused.  In 
1893  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate 
the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Ireland,  and  by  their  assistance  many  parts  of 
the  country,  hitherto  untouched,  have  been  explored,  and  numerous  and 
interesting  additions  made  to  our  fauna.  Of  recent  lists,  apart  from 
those  for  which  we  ourselves  are  responsible,  the  most  important  is 
that  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle  of  the  coleoptera  of  the  Foyle  district.  In 
it  he  has  made  many  additions  to  our  beetle  fauna,  and  his  list  is 
further  valuable  as  showing  the  species  that  inhabit  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  island.  In  the  south  Mr.  H.  K.  Gore  Cuthbert  has 
pone  good  work,  but  we  could  wish  that  his  efforts  were  less  sporadic, 
for  they  are  invariably  most  successful.   We  may  also  refer  to  the  list. 
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communicated  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  to  the  Irish  Naturalist,  of  captures 
of  coleoptera  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Donegal,  and  Down  in  the  spring 
of  1895,  in  which  are  many  useful  records. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  collate  all  the  references  published  from 
the  earliest  to  the  most  modem,  and  we  have  also  availed  ourselves  of 
much  unpublished  information.  In  this  connection  we  may  mention 
that  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright  has  most  kindly  placed  in  our  hands  many 
valuable  ms.  notes  which  belonged  to  tiie  late  A.  H.  Haliday  and 
Alfred  Furlong.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned — a  hs.  list  of 
Irish  coleoptera  by  Haliday ;  also  Mr.  Haliday' s  entomological  diaries 
for  the  years  1836-1840  and  1849-1854;  and  a  copy  of  "Stephens' 
Manual,"  with  marginal  notes  on  localities,  made  by  Mr.  Furlong. 
By  these  means  much  unpublished  information  has  been  fortunately 
preserved.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Osborne  for  a  number  of  species 
collected  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  A  Osborne  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milf ord,  Co.  Donegflil ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  examining  and  selecting  specimens  from  this  collection  for 
the  DubHn  Museum. 

It  has  been  our  earnest  endeavour  to  make  the  list  accurate,  and  to 
this  end  we  have,  where  possible,  examined  all  critical  species,  and 
obtained  the  opinion  of  experts  thereon.  For  much  kind  help  in  this 
matter  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion,  f.z.s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Edwards, 
p.u.s. ;  Mons.  A.  Fauvel;  Rev,  Canon  Fowler,  p.l.s.  ;  Dr.  Edmund 
Reitter,  and  Dr.  D.  Sharp,  f.b.s. 

Where  needful  we  have  added  notes  on  the  habitat  of  the  various 
species,  but  we  have  .done  so  only  in  the  case  of  those  of  less  common 
occurrence,  or  whose  habitat  is  obscure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  many 
records  have  been  altered,  or  deleted  :  this  was  more  or  less  inevitable 
where  workers  were  isolated,  and  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  com- 
paring their  specimens  with  reliable  types,  and  consequently  had  to 
work  to  a  great  extent  from  descriptions  alone. 

Ireland  cannot  be  easily  divided  according  to  natural  features,  as 
has  been  attempted,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Scotland.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  considering  how  imperfect  our  knowledge  of 
our  native  coleoptera  still  is,  we  have  thought  it  most  convenient  to 
adopt  the  provinces  and  counties  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  in 
order  to  indicate  the  localities  of  the  various  species.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  form  of 
themselves  fairly  good  natural  divisions,  indicating  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  range  of  northern,  southern,  eastern,  and  western  species 
in  Ireland. 
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In  the  case  of  species  which  are  of  general  distribution  we  have 
merely  given  the  provinces ;  where  i^e  records  indicate  a  less  general 
distribution  of  a  common  species  we  have  added  the  counties,  and 
where  the  species  is  rare,  or  local,  we  have  specified  the  actual  locali- 
ties with  references  to  captors  and  records. 

In  spite  of  the  paucity  of  workers,  and  the  well-known  deficienciea 
of  the  Irish  fauna,  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  we  are 
able  to  catalogue  some  1630  species  of  beetles,  or  less  than  half  the 
number  already  recorded  from  the  British  Isles.  So  similar  is  our 
coleopterous  fauna  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  western  Europe,  that 
we  do  not  know  of  any  species  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  an  insect  is  the  interesting  form  Silpha  subrotundata, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  replaces  the  type  {S.  airata)  in  Ireland.  It 
has  been  recorded  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  doubtfully  from  England,  and 
not  at  all  from  the  Continent,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  a  characteristic  Irish  insect.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  that  of 
the  weevil  RhopalovMsites  Tardyi  which  is  more  generally  abundant 
in  the  Irish  area  than  in  any  other  of  its  known  localities.  The 
species  found  in  Ireland,  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles,  are 
also  few  in  number.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  are  the  following : — 
Dyschirius  obseuruSj  Bembidium  arymteolum,^  Stenus  argentellus^  Xan- 
tholintu  criSrtpenniSy  and  Otiorrhynchui  auropunetatus,  besides  a  few 
varieties  of  other  species.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the  three 
first-mentioned  species  were  discovered  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Keagh, 
a  locality  which  has  produced  many  interesting  plants  and  animals, 
rare,  or  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

A  study  of  the  Irish  beetle  fauna  shows  that  it  is  made  up  of 
various  groups  of  species  which  may  be  recognised  by  means  of  their 
European  range.  Some  of  these  are  of  little  interest  as  regards  distri- 
bution, while  others  are  just  the  opposite.  Such  species  as  Carabus 
granulatus  and  Dytiscus  marginalis,  being  common  throughout  the 
British  Isles  and  the  Palsearctic  region,  possess  little  interest  from  a 
distributional  standpoint.  A  large  proportion,  however,  of  our  native 
species  are  more  or  less  local,  and  may  be  grouped  according  to  the 
areas  which  they  inhabit  in  the  Palsearctic  region  at  the  present  day. 
So  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  at  least  three  main  groups  may  be 
pointed  out. 

The  first  of  these  groups  consists  of  species  which  range  over 
central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region,  but  are  rare  or  wanting 

^  BemUdium  ttryenteolumy  Xantholinus  crihripennit,  and  StenuB  argenUlUu  are 
recorded  ae  British  species  for  the  first  time  in  the  following  list. 
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in  Scandinavia  and  northern  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  the  more 
typical  of  these  species  are  confined  to  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  a  minority  ranging  north  into  Scotland.  The  following 
Irish  species  may  he  quoted  as  examples  of  this  group  : — 

CaloBoma  inquisitor ,  ^Panagasus  crux-major ^^  Pelohius  tardus^ 
Saliplus  variegatuSj  Ccslamhus  confiuens,  Bryaxis  Relferi^  ^Onthophagus 
fracticomisy  Aphodius  eonstans,  Oeotrupes  typhcsus,  *Cetonia  aurata^ 
Fsilothrix  nobilisy  *Aromia  mosehata^  *Strangalia  aurulenta,  *Lonaeia 
hraceata,  Samonia  appendiculata,  Timarcha  tenehricosa,  *Chrysomsla 
variansy  Choragus  Sheppardi,  Sermyla  haUnsiSy  Sitones  TTaterhousei  and 
Ziparis  coronatus. 

We  find  these  species  very  unevenly  distributed  in  Ireland ;  some 
occur  only  in  the  east,  between  the  counties  of  Waterf  ord  and  Antrim, 
while  very  many  others  have  established  their  headquarters  in  the 
aouth  and  west.  The  Musk  Beetle  {Aromia  mosehata)  for  instance 
is  rather  common  in  the  Kerry  woodlands,  and  has  also  been  found 
in  the  county  Galway,  and  in  the  north,  but  we  have  no  record  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  The  Eose  Beetle  {Cetonia 
aurata)  furnishes  another  interesting  example ;  it  is  most  common  on 
the  soutii-west  coast  from  Waterford  to  Galway  (especially  on  Inish- 
more  in  Galway  Bay,  where  it  abounds),  but  it  is  veiy  seldom  met 
with  in  our  eastern  counties.  Ko  doubt  this  western  tendency  is  in 
some  instances  due  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  woods,  or  boglands,  or 
to  the  occurrence  of  local  food-plants ;  while  the  destruction  of  forests 
in  many  districts  must  also  have  been  instrumental  in  restricting  the 
range  of  certain  wood-feeding  insects.  Still  these  considerations  do 
not  account  for  the  absence  from  the  eastern  counties  of  Ireland,  of 
such  insects  as  FanagauSy  Onthophagus,  and  certain  species  of  Bonaeia. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  species  common  in  Europe  should  be  found  in 
Ireland,  only  in  the  south  and  west,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing distributional  features  of  our  beetle  fauna.' 

A  second  group  is  composed  of  species  that  are  of  northern  origin, 
a  good  many  of  which  inhabit  mountain  districts.  The  following 
may  be  cited  as  examples  amongst  the  Irish  beetles  :  —  Carahus 
^lathratusj  Carabus  glabratus^  Nehria  Oyllenhali,  Pelophila  horealis, 
Blethisa  multipunetata,  Bemhidium  argenteolumy  Ccdamhus  quinque- 
lineatusy  Agahus  arctieus,  Bytiscus  lapponieusy  Acidota  erenatay  PseUh 
phus  dresdensisy    Silpha  dispoTy    Arpedium    hraehyptsrumy   Aphodius 

*  The  Bpecies  marked  with  an  asteriak  (•)  range  west  in  Ireland. 
'  Students  of  distribution  will  find  an  interesting  paper  bearing  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  O.  H.  Carpenter,  B.So.,  in  Nat.  Seienee,  xi.,  pp.  376-386. 
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A  LIST  OP  THE  BEETLES  OF  IRELAND. 


CICINDELIDA. 

Cioindela  oampestris,  L. 
XJlstee.    Conhatjght.    Leinstkb.    Muir8TE&. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Mayo,  Koscommon,  Galway,  West- 
meath,  Dublin,  King's  Connty,  Queen's  County,  "Wicklow,  Carlow, 
Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Widely  distributed,  though  somewhat  local  in  its  occurrence, 
occasionally  found  in  very  numerous  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  on  the 
drier  parts  of  the  midland  bogs.  It  has  also  been  found  on  the  islands 
of  Bathlin,  Achill,  Yalentia,  and  on  the  Blaskets. 


CAEABID.S. 

Cychnu  rostratos,  L. 

XJr.8TEB.       CONNATTGHT.      LeIVSIEB.      MtTNSTEB. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Mayo, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Queen's  County,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Somewhat  locally  distributed  throughout  the  country  on  high 
ground.  On  Achill  Island  it  occurs  from  the  summit  of  Slieyemore, 
down  to  sea  leyel. 

Carabufl  catennlatuB,  Scop. 

ITlsteb.    Conwauqht.    Leu^steb.    Mttitsteb. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Ca^an,  Sligo,  Mayo, 
Galway,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Not  common,  occurring  chiefly  in  mountain  districts,  ascends  to 
oyer  3000  feet  on  the  Eeeks. 

C.  nemoralis,  Miill. 

XJlstbb.     Coknaught.    Leiksteb.    MmrsTEB. 

Common. 

C.  glabratuB,  Payk. 

XJlstbb.     Connauqht.     Leinsteb.    MxmsisB. 
Donegal  (Coxtown,  '00  J.  4;    Milford,  coll.  Osb.). — Antrim  and 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Slieve  Donard,  '85  Pn.).— Sligo  (Ben 
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Bulben,'Ol  D.N.F.C.).— Dublin (Glenafflnole,'96  D.N.F.C.;  Tibiadden, 
'00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Lough  Bray,  '53  Hn. ;  Sugar  Loaf,  H.  MS. ; 
Lough  Nahanaghan,  '92  G.  1  ;  Lugnaquilla,  H.  coll.). — ^Waterford 
("  Monovollough  mountaiiui,"'  '32  St.). — Cork  (mountains  between 
Adrigole  and  Glengaiifl,'94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Kerry  (Conor  Hill/55  Hn.  2 ; 
ParknaaiUa  and  Waterville/Ol  Ch.,  coll.  Yr. ;  "  not  uncommon  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Horses'  Glen  at  the  foot  of  Mangerton,"  '84  Bd. ; 
*'  Mucruss,  Turk  and  Carrantual,"  H.  MS.). 

Quite  a  mountain  species,  and  very  local.  It  ranges  over  northern 
and  central  Europe,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England  and  Wales. 

C.  YioUoauB,  L. 
XJlstkb.     Mukstsr. 

Donegal  (Fortsalon,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  Sn. ;  TeeUn  Bay,  '94  J.  2,  ooU. 
Wr.).— Antrim  ('91  F.  1 ;  Rathlin,  '97  Hr.).— Cork  (H.  MS.). 
Very  rare.    The  record,  Armagh  ('91  F.  1),  is  to  be  deleted. 

C.  clathratus,  L. 
Ulstsb.    Cohkauort.    Lsiksteb.    Muksteb. 

Donegal  (Milford,  coll.Gsb. ;  Teelin  Bay,  '80  Wr. ;  Ardara,  '92  J. 
3  ;  Bundoran). — Derry  (mountains  near  Dungiven,  *94  J.  2,  coll.  Bw. 
Lough  Fea,  coll.  Orr.).— Ajitrim  (Rathlin,  '97  Hr. ;  Clogh,  '96  J.  3), 
— Down  (neiir  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Birkie  Bog,  '38  Pn.). — ^Fermanagh 
(Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Mayo  (Westport,  '80  Wr.  ;  Bofin,  coll.  Fn. 
Achill,  '96  Ht.  2  ;  Inishturc,  Bn).— Sligo  (Manorhamilton,  Sp.).- 
Galway  (Leenane  and  Roundstone,  Ht.  ;  Cam  Seefin,  '95  Ht.  6 
Dinish  Island,  '80  Wr.).— Dublin  (**near  the  Irish  metropolis,"  '32 
St.).— Wicklow  (Enniskerxy,  '53  Hn.  ;  Great  Sugar  Loaf,  '96  C.  1 
Kilmacanogue,  C). — ^Limerick  (Parteen  Bog,  Fg.  coll.). — Waterford 
(Comeragh  mountains,  Nl.). — Cork  (Slieve  MishKish,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr, 
Glengariff  road  between  Kenmare  and  Glengarifl,  '98  Ht.  4). — Kerry 
(between  Killorglin  and  Glen  Carragh,  and  on  the  **  Gallerus  Sands," 
'55  Hn.  2). 

Appears  to  affect  turf  bogs  either  close  to  the  sea  or  at  some 
elevation.  Mr.  Walker  says : — **  At  Teelin  Bay  I  took  more  than  forty 
examples  in  less  than  an  hour's  work  on  the  evening  of  April  28th. 
They  occurred  under  loose  stones  on  the  tops  of  turf  walls  and  in  a 
boggy  place  of  a  very  limited  extent."     At  Leenane  specimens  were 

^ThiB  locality — ^marked  Moana  vullagh  on  old  maps — lies  between  Mount 
Kennedy  and  the  Comeragh  Mountains. 
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taken  in  flood  refuse  from  the  Erriff  River  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
There  is  only  one  English  record,  Norfolk,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  1809.  Rather  common  in  Scotland,  where  it  ranges 
from  the  Clyde  to  Sutherland,  and  Hebrides.  Widely  distributed  oyer 
northern  and  central  Europe,  occurring  also  in  Siberia. 

C.  nitens,  L. 
TJlsieb.     Leikstbr. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Derry  (mountains  near  Dungiven, 
'94  J.  2,  coll.  Bw.). — Antrim  (Glenarm,  common  under  mosB,'78  Br.). — 
Down  (near  Belfast,  85  H. ;  Birkie  Bog,i  '38  Pn.).— Kilkenny  (Fg. 
MS.). 

Very  local.  Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle  found  this  beautiful  insect  com- 
monly on  the  Donegal  mountaiDs  in  May  and  June.  Occurs  in 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Europe,  ranging  to  Austria  and  France 
(Calais).  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  (locally  on  heaths  from  the 
south  of  England  (New  Forest),  as  far  north  as  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
districts. 

[C  auratus,  L. — ^^This  insect  was  taken  some  years  since  at 
Lough  Bray,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Tardy  and  the  late  T.  Coulter,  Esq.;  but 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  recent  instance  of  its  capture"  ('63  Hn.). 
'*  Bridle  road  between  the  lakes— L.  Bray.  E.  Tardy  Utt. ! "  (H.  MS.). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Haliday  saw  these  reputed  specimens  of 
C,  auratus  ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  locality  precludes  the  possibility 
of  introduction,  it  seems  probable  that  the  record  is  erroneous.  Possibly 
the  specimens  belonged  to  the  preceding  species,  {C,  nitens).  In 
recent  British  lists  it  is  included  amongst  the  introduced  species.] 

C.  granulatus,  L. 
XJlst£B.     Connaught.     Lkinsteb.     MuirsTKB. 

Common  ;  varies  considerably  in  colour  from  dull  bronze  to  brilliant 
green. 

C.  cancellatos,  Illig. 

MUVSTBR. 

Cork  (East  Poulador,  near  Rosscarbery,  '95  C.  1  and  2). 
One  specimen,  a  female,  taken  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Cuthbert,  on  the 
Cork  coast,  towards  the  end  of  August,  1895.     This  rare  species  has 

1  This  bog  has  now  disappeared,  but  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  it  was 
situated  in  the  Barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh  between  Moneyreagh  and  Comber, 
where  there  is  a  place  called  Birk  Hill. 
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been  practically  reinstated  into  the  BritiBh  list  on  the  strength  of  ICr. 
Cuthbert's  discovery,  as  there  had  been  previously  only  one  or  two 
rather  doubtful  English  records.  It  would  seera  to  be  rather  a  common 
species  over  northern  and  central  Europe,  including  France.     Siberia. 

C.  monilis,  F. 

Ulster.     Lbinsteu. 

Fermanagh  (Tempo,  '97  L.  1).— Dublin  (taken  by  the  late  J.  Tardy, 
Esq.,  '53  Hn.).— Wicklow  ("  Dargle  A.  F.,"  H.  MS.).— Ireland 
(H.  coll.). 

Rare.  Mr.  Langham's  is  the  only  recent  capture  of  this  insect  in 
Ireland.  The  records,  Armagh  ('91  F.  1),  and  Donard  (*85  J.),  are  to 
be  deleted. 

C.  arvensifl,  F. 
XJlbtrk.     Coknavoht.     Leinster.     Mukstbs. 

Donegal  (Milford,  coll.  Osb.;  EathmuUan,  '91  F.  1 ;  Ardara,  '00 
J.  2). — Deny  (Lough  Fea,  Orr.). — Antrim  and  Down  (Rathlin, 
'97  Hr.  ;  Ballintoy, '94  J.  2  ;  Hills  near  {Belfast, '64  Ds. ;  '85  H. ; 
Slieve  Donard,  Sp.). — Armagh  (Newtown  Hamilton,  on  high  ground, 
'00  J.  2).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— Dublin  (mountains.  '92 
C.  1).— Wicklow  (Douce,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  C.).— Clare  (Lough  Derg.  near 
KiUaloe,  '71  S.). 

Local  and  not  common.     Occurs  among  heather,  and  in  moss. 

CaloBoma  inquiflitor,  L. 

LSINSTEK. 

Wicklow  C'  Mr.  Tardy  has  seen  them  flying  amongst  oak-trees 
at  Powerscourt,"  '39  Curtis  ;  **  Powerscourt,  Mr.  Furlong,"  '56 
Hn.). 

Two  of  the  Powerscourt  specimens  are  in  the  Dublin  Museum 
collection.  This  species  is  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  Siberia, 
and  the  Mediterranean  region  (Ganglbauer) 

[C.  syeaphanta,  L. — There  is  an  Irish-taken  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  insect  in  the  Dublin  Museum,  which  had  been  formerly 
in  the  Trinity  College  collection.  Stephens  remarks  ('32  St.)  :  "has 
been  occasionally  taken  in  Ireland,"  and  Dawson  also  mentions  it 
from  Ireland  ('54  Ds.).  **One  example  was  recorded  from  the  Irish 
coast  in  1815  "  ('91  F.  1)  ;  "  J.  Tardy  had  (it)  from  Belfast  " 
(H.  MS.).     These  Irish  examples  may  have  been  introduced,  as  the 
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specieB  is  certainly  not  indigenous  in  Ghreat  Britain.  C,  »yeophanta  is 
a  common  continental  insect  inhabiting  oak-forests,  where  it  follows 
and  deyours  the  Processionary  caterpillar.] 

HotiopliiliiB  big^ttatuB,  F. 

UlSTEB.      CoNNATJGHT.      LeINSTSB.      MUNSIEII. 

Common. 

H.  snbstriatus,  Wat. 
IJlstee.     Connatjght.     Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Down,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Mayo,  Galway, 
Louth,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Cork. 

Not  so  common  as  the  preceding  species. 

[iV.  quadrtpunctatu8j  Dej. — Doubtful.  It  is  included  by  Haliday 
in  his  Belfast  list,  but  omitted  from  his  MS.  list  of  Irish  beetles. 
The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be  deleted.  Varieties  of  i\^. 
hiffuttatuSf  F.,  with  additional  punctures,  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  present  species.] 

IT.  aquaticns,  L. 

IlLfflEB.      CONNAUGHT.      LsiNSTEB.      MuWSrTER. 

Common. 

H.  palustris,  Duft. 
XJlsteb.    CoNif  aught.    Ledysteb.    Muvsteb. 
Quite  as  widespread  as  the  preceding,  and  has  been  found  with  it 
in  such  remote  localities  as  Bathlin  and  Achill. 

IN.rufipes,  Curt.— The  record,  Rathlin ('97 Hr.),  is  to  be  deleted.] 

Leistus  spinibarbifl,  F. 

ITlsteb. 

Antrim  (Rathlin,  '97  Hr. ;  Kinbane  Head,  Cs.). 

Rare.  It  has  been  recorded  from  **  near  BeKast"  ('91  F.  1),  but 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Haliday's  list,  this  record  may  be  due  to 
some  confusion  of  names. 

L.  montanufl,  Steph. 

CONNAUGHT.      MUNSTEB. 

Mayo  (common  on  Slievemore,  Achill,  '98  Ht.  2  ;  Croagh  Patrick, 
'64  Ds. ;  H.  and  Wr.).— Galway  (Ben  Lottery,  '95  Ht.  6).— Kerry 
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(Mangerton  and  Carrantuohill,  '54  Ds.,  coll.  H.;  Caher  between  2700 
feet  and  Biunmit,  '99  Sch.  and  Cr.). 

An  alpine  specicB  occurring  on  mountain  sununits,  where  it  is 
sometimeB  common  under  stones  and  among  heather.  The  reoord, 
Lugnaquilla  ('96  Ht.  1),  is  to  be  deleted,  the  Haliday  specimen  there 
referred  to,  being  from  Carrantuohill.  Very  local  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  northern  England,  and  the  western  Alps  (Pyrenees,  Switzer- 
land, 1^1). 

L.  fdlvibarbis,  Dej. 
Ulster.     Cokkauoht.     Lsivsteb.     Mvkster. 

Common.     Occurs  on  Bathlin,  A  chill,  and  Yalentia. 

L.  fermginens,  L. 
Ulster.     Leikster.     Mukstsr. 

Antrim  (Rathlin,  '97  Hr. ;  Belvoir  Park,  Sn.).— Down  (near  Belfast, 
'85  H.).— Dublin  ("very  local,"  '53  Hn.).— Kerry  (Conor  Hill  and 
Mangerton,  '55  Hn.  2). 

Rare.  The  old  records  stand  as  X.  $pinilahru,  possibly  one  or  two 
of  these  were  intended  for  the  following  species.  The  only  Irish 
specimen  that  we  have  seen  is  from  Belvoir  Park,  Belfast. 

L.  mfescens,  F. 

Ulster.     Leinster.     Munster. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Louth, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,   Wexford,  Limerick. 

Hebria  complanata,  L. 

Leinster. 

"Wicklow  (**a  single  specimen  was  found  (half  dead)  on  the  Arklow 
sands  by  Mr.  Furlong,"  '54  Ds.;  **In  the  middle  of  July  many 
specimens  were  obtained,  lui-king  under  the  luxuriant  fronds  of 
Asplenium  marinum,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  about 
three  miles  south  of  the  (Arklow)  harbour,"  '57  H.,  colL  Wt). — 
Wexford  (Courtown ;  **This  species  was  first  taken  at  Courtown  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  de  V.  £ane.  It  occurs  in  some  numbers  on  rocky  ground 
at  Riverchapel,  just  above  high-water  mark,"  '92  C.  6 ;  "  Bosslare, 
July,  plentiful,"  Fg.  MS.). 

Locally  abundant  on  the  south-east  coast,  between  the  counties  of 
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Wicklow  and  Waterford.  Elsewhere  it  has  been  recorded  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  France,  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  species  which  has  spread  along  our 
east  coast. 

H.  breyicollifl,  F. 

Flsteb.     Connaught.     Leikster.    Mttnster. 
Common. 

H.  OyUenhali,  Sch. 
IJlstsb.     Connatjoht.    Leinstbb.    Mttnstsk. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Mayo  (Slievemore  and 
Croagh  Patrick),  Galway,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Cork,  Kerry. 

A  northern  and  alpine  insect,  usually  found  on  high  ground,  but 
occurs  commonly  at  Armagh  and  other  lowland  localities  in  Ireland. 
It  is  particularly  abundant  on  Slievemore  (Achill),  Lugnaquilla,  the 
Dingle  mountains,  and  the  Beeks.  Elsewhere,  this  insect  occurs  over 
northern  Britain,  in  Greenland,  and,  according  to  Ganglbauer,  through- 
out the  north  Falaearctic  region,  and  the  mountain  districts  of  central 
Europe. 

Pelophila  borealis,  Payk. 
Flsteb.     Connatjght.     Munster. 

Donegal  (Milford,  coll.  Osb. ;  Coolmore,  '96  J.  1 ;  River  Erne,  near 
Ballyshannon,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Derry  (Toome,  coll. Wl.).— Antrim  and 
Down  ("  sandy  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,"  '39  Curtis ;  Shane's  Castle,  '38 
Pn.;  Ram's  Island,  L.  Neagh,  Orr. ;  Clogh,'96  J.3.).— Armagh  (Lowry's 
Lough,  '87  J.  1 ;  Clay  Lake,  '87  J.  2  ;  Lough  Neagh  at  Maghery  and 
Derryadd,  '88  J.  2 ;  Mullinure,  '92  J.  4 ;  Camlough,  '97  J.  4).— 
Fermanagh  (Tempo,  *97  L.  1). — Mayo  (Island  Lough  near  Bally- 
haunis,  Sp,). — Sligo  (Lough  Gill,  J. ;  Markree  Ca8tle,K.). — ^Roscommon 
(Lough  Ree,'98  Ht.  1 ). — Galway  (Lough  Corrib  shore,  near  Oughterard, 
'95  Ht.  6).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '47  W.  1 ;  Muckross,  Fg.  MS.). 

Common  where  it  occurs  in  the  north,  west,  and  south-west  of 
Ireland,  occurring  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  under  stones, 
where  there  is  mud  or  marly  clay.  The  perfect  beetle  is  very  active, 
runs  quickly  when  disturbed,  and  flies  in  the  bright  sunshine.  It 
ifl  most  abimdant  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  but 
specimens  have  been  taken  as  early  as  April  and  as  late  as  October. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  larva  of  this  species  see  ('98  J.  and 
Cr.).  Dawson  remarks  that  "  the  Irish  examples  are  larger  and  more 
metallic  than  those  found  in  Scotland."    This  interesting  species  ha« 
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been  recorded  from  northeni  Siberia,  N.  Buna,  and  Scandinaxia, 
while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  only  definitely  known  to  occur  in  tbe 
Orkneys. 

Blefhisa  mnltipimctata,  L. 
UuffTEa.    CoHNAUoHT.    Leikbtee.    MuireTXB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Milford,  coll.  Osb. ;  CooLnore,  '94 
J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Deny  (Lough  Fea.  Orr.).— Antrim  (Kathlin,  '97  Hr.; 
Clogh,  96  J.  3).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Holywood,  H.  MS.).— 
Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  *87  J.  1 ;  Camlough,  '97  J.  4). — ^Fermanagh 
(Belleisle,  '97  Pr.). — Monaghan  (Drumreaske,  K.). — Sligo  (Temple- 
house  Lake,  near  Ballymote,  Jn.). — Roscommon  (Lough  Ree,'98  Hi.1). 
— Galway  (Clonbrock,  D.).— Clare  (Killaloe, '71 S.).— Waterford  (Bally- 
Bcanlan  Lake,  Ht).— Kerry  (Killamey,  Fg.  MS. ;  Kenmare,'98  Ht.  4  ; 
Valentia,  Ht.,  coU.  Dp.). 

Bare ;  frequents  very  marshy  places,  and  unless  the  season  is  a  dry 
one,  it  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  a  northern  species  occurring 
oyer  northern  and  central  Europe,  Siberia,  and  in  North  America. 

Elaphrus  riparini,  L. 

XJlsteu.     Connauoht.     Lkinstke.     Muestee. 
Donegal,  Derry.  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan, 
Sligo,  Mayo,  Westmeath,  DubHn,  Wicklow,  Glare,  Limerick,  Kerry. 
\Videly  distributed,  but  less  common  than  JS*.  cupreus^  Duft. 

B.  cnpreoi,  Duft. 

UlSTEE.      CoNEAUGHT.       LEn^OTEE.      MTmSIEE. 

Common  in  suitable  localities  from  Kathlin  to  Kerry. 
E.  nliginosna,  F. 

MUNSTEE. 

Cork  (Glengariff,  '01  Ch.,  coll.  Yr.). 

A  single  specimen  taken  by  Col.  J.  W.  Yerbury,  August^  1901. 
Distribution — northem  and  central  Europe,  Siberia. 

Loricera  pilicomis,  F. 

(Jlsteu.     Connauoht.     Leinstee.     Muvsiee. 
Common. 

Gliyina  fossor.  L. 

Ulster.     Coenaught.     Leinstee.     Muebtse. 
Common. 
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G.  ooUaris,  Herbst. 

Ulster. 
Donegal  (Portsalon,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  Sn.).— Antrim  (Eathlin,  '97 
Hr. ;  Ballycastle,  T.).—"  Ireland,  Tardy  CoU."  (Fg.  MS.). 
Very  rare. 

Dysohirius  thoraoicus,  Eossi. 
Ulsteb.     Leinstee. 

Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  *00  B.).— Lough  Neagh  ('47  W.  2,  coll.  H.)-— 
Louth  (Estuary  of  the  Boyne,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  C.).— Dublin  (Port- 
mamock  and  Portrane,  '53  Hn. ;  Eush,  Sp.). 

Local,  but  probably  more  widespread  than  the  above  localities 
indicate.    The  records,  Armagh  ('87  J.  1 ;  '88  J.  2),  are  to  be  deleted. 

D.  obsonnui,  Gyll. 
Ulsteb. 

Armagh  (Lough  Neagh  shore  at  Maghery,  '95  J.  2,  3). — "Mr. 
Haliday  informs  me  that  he  has  captured  it  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
Lough  Neagh  "  ('54  Ds.). 

Extremely  local.  After  many  fruitless  searches,  one  of  us  suc- 
ceeded in  rediscovering  this  rare  species  at  L.  Neagh,  where  it  was 
found  in  company  with  Bledim  mhterraneus^  on  which  it  evidently 
preys.  Its  rediscovery  at  L.  Neagh  is  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the 
only  place  in  the  British  Islands  in  which  it  is  known  to  occur,  though 
Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  detected  specimens  in  an  old  collection  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made  in  Scotland.  The  European  range  of  this 
species  is  curiously  suggestive  of  a  "relic"  fauna,  as  it  has  been 
recorded  from  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  also  the  Baltic,  Black,  and 
Caspian  Seas  (Ganglbauer),  and  Picardy  (Acloque).  The  fresh- water 
shrimp  My  sis  relicta  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  relic ;  and  it  also  occurs 
in  Lough  Neagh,  Scandinavia,  Bussia,  and  North  America,  while  allied 
forms  of  Myiis  have  been  described  from  the  Caspian  Sea. 

D.  impunctipennis,  Daws. 
Ulsteb.     Connattght. 
Donegal   (Buncrana,   '95    Wr. ;     Coolmore,   '95   J.    1). — Antrim 
(Kathlin  '97  Hr.). — Sligo  (Enniscrone  and  Bosses  Point,  J.), 

Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  records  this  species  as  locally  abundant  at  Bun- 
crana ;  it  occxured  in  company  with  Blediua  arenariua  at  Coolmore. 
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D.  politOB,  Dej. 
Ulster.  Convauoht.  LxufBiXR. 
Donegal  (Ardara,  '92  J.  3;  Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Berry 
(Magilligan  sands,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Cranmore,  '85  Fn. ;  Poitstewart, 
'94  J.  2).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.)-— Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.).— 
Louth  (Clogherhead,  '92  0.  l).~Dublin  (Strand  at  Killiney,  '94  X.  2, 
coU.  C.) 

Local ;  but  aommon  where  it  occurs. 

S.  salinui,  Schaum. 
Ulstsb.  LsnrsTXR.  Murstkh. 
Donegal  (Portsalon,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  Sn.).— Down  (Holjwood  shore, 
'54  Ds.y  coll.  H. ;  north  shore  of  river  between  Comber  and  Strangford 
Lough,  B.).— Dublin  (Portrane,  '63  Hn. ;  Sutton,  '95  Ht.  3 ;  Port- 
mamock,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (shore,  '94  J.  2,  ooU.  C. ;  Newcastle, 
'92  C.  1).— Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.). 

S.  nnouB,  Dej. 
Ulstkb.    GoiTHAuoHT.    Leiksieu.     Munsibb. 

Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Down  (Holywood,  recorded  as  2>. 
aeratus,  '28  H.,  see  also  '54  Ds.). — Galway  (banks  of  the  Corrib,  near 
Galway,  '95  Ht.  6).— Dublin  (Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  3).— Kerry 
(BaUybunion,  '98  C). 

Local. 

D.  globosos,  Herbrt. 

Ulster.     Conhavoht.     Lieikbtbb.     Munsteb. 
Common. 

Brosous  oephalotes,  L. 

Ulsteb.     Connauoht.     Ledtsteb.     MuirsiEB. 
Common  all  round  the  coast,  under  stones  and  seaweed. 

PanagSBUi  cruz-miyor,  L. 

MUKSTEB. 

Clare  (Finlough,  '96  and  '97,  N.). 

Discovered  by  Mr.  F.  Neale,  under  stones,  on  the  lake  shore  in 
May,  1895.  Mr.  Neale  found  it  to  be  extremely  local,  but  by 
searching  for  it  at  the  exact  time  and  place — ^in  subsequent  seasons — 
he  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number  of  specimens.     No  doubt  it  will 
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eventually  be  found  at  other  localities  in  the  south-west,  but  it  must 
be  very  rare,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  conspicuous  insect  could 
have  escaped  observation  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ireland.  In  Great 
Britain  it  ranges  from  Kent  to  Lincolnshire ;  and  Ganglbauer  records 
it  from  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Caucasus,  and  southern  Siberia. 

Badister  bipustolatiu,  F. 

UlSTSB.      COKITAUGHT.      LbDTSTBB.      MuNSIJEB. 

Common. 

B.  nnipastolatUB,  Bon. 

MuirSTBB. 

Waterford  (coU.  Nl.). 

Taken  by  Mr.  A.  Neale,  April,  1896. 

B.  Bodalis,  Duft. 
Ulster.     Connauoht. 

Antrim  (Colin  Glen,  B.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Eos- 
common  (banks  of  the  B.  Suck,  near  Mount  Talbot,  '98  Ht.  1). — 
Galway  (Wr.). 

Bare. 

ChlflBniof  vestitiu,  Payk. 
Ulster.     Leinsteb.    Munstbb. 

Down  (Moume  Mountains,  J.,  coll.  Tn.). — Armagh  (Coney  Island, 
L.  Neagh,  '87  J.  2).— Westmeath  (Lough  Bee,  '00,  Ht.  1).— Dublin 
(Dodder  banks,  '53  Hn. ;  Ht. ;  mountain  streams,  '92  Bn.  and  C). — 
Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix,  Bn.). — Carlow  (Borris,  '70  Ft). — S.  Claie 
and  Limerick  (lake  shores,  Ht.). 

Locally  common. 

C.  nigricomis,  F. 

Ulsteb.     Conkaught.    Lbinsteb.    Muksteb. 

Donegal  (south),  Antrim  (Bathlin  to  Belfast),  Down,  Armagh, 
Fermanagh,  Galway,  Dublin  (south),  Clare  (south),  Limerick,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Common  on  river  banks  and  lake  shores. 

C.  holosericeuB,  F. 
Leinbteb.    Muksteb. 
Kildare  (near  Athy,  '54  Ds.,  coll.  H.). — Clare  (shore  of  Lough 
Derg,  near  KiUaloe,  '71  S.). — Kerry  (marsh  by  the  Sheen  River,  near 
Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
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Extremely  local.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  records  the  capture  of  six 
examples  on  the  29th  of  May  in  a  marshy  place  on  the  banks  of 
Lough  Berg,  about  six  miles  from  Killaloe.  Several  specimens  were 
taken  near  Kenmare  in  the  month  of  July.  Abroad  this  species  has  a 
wide  range,  being  spread  over  northern  and  central  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  and  Siberia ;  but  it  is  very  rare  in  England,  occoiring 
only  in  a  few  localities  in  the  east,  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire. 

Stenolophui  yeapertiniu ,  Pans. 

MtTITSTEB. 

Clare  (Finlough,Ht.). — Limerick  (Parteenbog,  Fg.MS.). — Water- 
ford  (Ballyscanlon  Lake,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '71  S.). 

Local  in  the  south-west,  at  roots  of  rushes  in  boggy  places  and  on 
lake  shores. 

[5.  elegans,  Dej. — The  record,  Lowry*s  Lough  (*92  J.  2,  addenda), 
is  to  be  referred  to  A,  dorsalisj  F.] 

Aonpalpof  donaliB,  F. 

Ulster.    Muksteb. 
Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  J.). — ^Waterford  (Ballyscanlon   Lake, 
Ht.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). 

A.  exignns,  Bej. 
Leiksteb.    Muksteb. 

Louth  (Clogher  Head,  '92  C.  1).— Carlow  (Borris,  '95  Ht.  8).— 
Waterford  (Ballyscanlon  Lake,  Ht.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). — 
Kerry  (Valentia,  '98  Ht.  3). 

The  Irish  specimens  that  we  have  seen  are  referable  to  the  var. 
luridtis,  Dej. 

Bradycellns  plaoidns,  Qyll. 
Ulstkh. 

Antrim  (Ballycastle,  '00  J.  2).— Armagh  (Loughgilly,  '00  J.  2). 
Abundant  at  Loughgilly  in  moss  near  the  lake. 

B.  cognatns,  Gyll. 
Ulster.     Conit  aught.     LEiifSTRB.     Mttnsteb. 

Antrim  and  Down  (Riithlin,  '97  Hr. ;  Cave  Hill,  B. ;  hills  near 
Belfast,  '54  Ds.,  coll.  H.).— Armagh  (Newtown  Hamilton,  '91  J.  2).— 
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Mayo  (Achill,*  SKevemore,  '98  Ht.  2).— Wicklow  (Douce,  '97  Bk.).— 
Kerry  (Ballybimion,  '98  C. ;  MagiUicuddy's  Eeeks,  '99  Sell,  and  Cr.). 
High  ground ;  frequent  on  mountain  summits. 

B.  distinctas,  Dej. 
Ulstbb.     Cokvauoht.    Lbiksteb.    Munsieb. 
Donegal,   Deny,   Antrim,   Down,    Galway,   Louth,   Westmeath, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Not  common. 

B.  yerbasci,  Duft. 

Ulster.     Conkaught.    Leinstsb.    Muitsteb. 
Common. 

B.  harpalinns,  Dej. 
Ulsteb.    Leinsteb.    Muksteb. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  DubHn,  Wicklow,  Kerry. 

B.  coUaris,  Payk. 
XTlsteb.    Leinsteb. 
Donegal  (Eoosky  Mountain,  near  Buncrana,  '95  Wr.). — ^Antrim 
(Cave  Hill,  B.).— Dublin  ('56  Hn.  1). 
Rare. 

B.  similis,  Dej. 
Ulsteb.    Conkat7ght.    Leiksteb. 
Donegal,  Deiry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin. 
Common  where  it  occurs  in  moss  and  under  stones. 

Harpalns  punotatulus,  Duft. 
Lsinstsb. 
Dublin  (near  Dublin,  '78  P.). 

[JST.  rupicola,  Sturm. — The  records,  Greenore  ('88  J.  1,  and  '94  J. 
Ht.  Cr.)  should  have  referred  to  JST.  ruflbarbis,  F.  var,'], 

H.  punotiooUis,  Payk. 

Ulsteb.     Conn  aught.    Leinsteb.     Mtjnsteb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Mayo  (Westport,  Wr.). — Galway 

(Woodfoid,  Ht.).— Louth  (Clogher  Head,  '92  C.  1).— Dublin  (Port- 

mamock,   '63   Hn.  ;    Killiney,   Bk.  ;     Greystones,   Sp.). — ^Wexford 

(Courtown,  '92  C.  1  and  6).— Kerry  (Ballybunion,  Ht.  coll.  C). 

Probably  common.     Has  been  confused  with  the  following  species. 

B.I. A.  PBOC.,  SEE.  in.,  vol.  VI.  2  T 
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H.  rnlllMrbis,  F. 
Ulrbe.    CoraAuoHT.    LmfRSE.    MinrncER. 

Donegal,  Down,  Armagliy  Fennaniigh,  Galwaj,  Louthy  Westmeatk, 
Dablin,  Carlow,  Cork. 
Common. 

H.  rnlleoniit,  F. 

TJuBran.    CovvAUOHT.    LsnmcER.    IfuirncER. 
Common. 

[iSr.  pium.  Pans.— The  recoida  ('91  F.  1),  and  8.  Louth  (*94  J. 
2)y  are  to  he  deleted.] 

H.  ueni,  F. 
TJuBm.     CoHHAuoHT.     Lujivixa.     IfuUVTJUt. 
Common,  eapeciallj  on  the  coaat 

[iSr.  consentanew,  Dej.— The  recoida,  Marino  ('92  Ft  and  I)n.)and 
Longhgilly  (94  J.  2),  are  to  he  deleted.] 

H.  rahripaa,  Bnft 

UlSTEB.      MirKSTBR. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.)— Cork  (Fg.  MS.)— Kerry  (Kenmare 
or  Caragh  Lake,  '01  Ch.,  coll.  Yr.). 

The  Belfast  record  is  douhtful,  as  Halidaj  queries  the  species  in 
his  MS.  Irish  list.  A  variety  with  dark  femora  occuned  in  the  Kerry 
locality. 

[ jET.  eoipiWy  Stev, — ^There  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  Duhlin 
Museum  collection  marked  as  Iri^,  hut  in  the  ahsence  of  any  record 
of  its  occurrence  it  cannot  he  included  with  certainty.] 

H.  latus,  L. 
XJlsteb.     ComrAUGHT.     Lxikstsb.     Muitstee. 
Common.     Occurs  on  Bathlin,  Achill,  and  Yalentia. 

H.  quadripunctatOB,  Dej. 
LEDrsrEB. 
Wicklow  (Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  '78  Ch.). 

A  single  specimen  taken  on  the  summit  in  June.  H,  iv-punclaius 
is  chiefly  a  mountain  insect  occurring  locally  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  N.  England,  and  oyer  northern  and  central  Europe. 
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H.  melaneholioui,  Dej. 
Mtjstbtbb. 

Cork  ('*  Glengarrifle,  in  Ireland,  in  August  and  September/' 
'58  Ds.). 

H.  tarduSy  Panz. 

XTlbibr.    Lsihsteb.    Munstjer. 

Derry  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B.).— Down  (near  BeUaat,  '85  H.  ; 
Newcastle,  '00  J.  4;  Ch.).— Louth  (south,  94,  J.  2,  coU.  C; 
Oreenore,  '88  J.  1).— Meath  (Laytown, '94  D.N.F.C.).  — Dublin 
(south,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  C. ;  Portmamock,  '53  Hn.).— Wexford  (Boss- 
lare  sandhills,  Ht.). — ^Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht). 

Local  on  the  coast. 

H.  anxiof,  Daft. 

Lbiksteb. 

Meath  (Laytown,  '94  D.N.F.O.).  —  Dublin  (Portmamock,  Fg. 
MS.). 

Taken  on  the  Laytown  Randhills  by  Mr.  B.  Standen. 

H.  ignavns,  Duft. 

Leinsteb. 

Dublin  (Portmamock,  '53  Hn.). 
H.  honsstut  of  this  reference. 

H.  negleetuB,  Dej. 
XTlstteb. 
Antrim  (Bathlin  Island,  '97  Hr.). 

SiohirotriohuB  obsoletas,  Dej. 
MuireTEB. 
Cork  (Queenstown,  Wr.). 

D.  pubescens,  Payk. 

UlSTEB.      OoimAlTOHT.      LeIKSTSS.      MrVBTBB. 

Donegal,   Deny,   Antrim,   Down,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway,  Louth, 
Meath,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common  on  the  coast. 

2  T  2 
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Anisodaetylui  binotatus,  F. 
TJlstbb.    Govvaught.    Lbhtstkr.    Muvbixr. 

Annagb  (Lowiys  Lough,  '88  J.  2). — Boecommon  (Mount  Talbot, 
*98  Ht.  1).— Oalway  (Kilkieran  Bay,  Wr.).— Louth  (Bellurgan,  '8S 
J.  1).— Cork  (Fg.  MS.;  Glengaxiil,  '94  J.  2).— Kerry  (Boeabehy  and 
Killamey,  71  St.). 

Bare.  The  speoimens  from  Armagh  and  Boscommon  are  referable 
to  the  yariety  spureatteomu,  Dej. 

\Zahru9  gtbhm^  F. — Very  doubtful  as  an  Irish  species,  it  is  recorded 
in  an  anonymous  note  ('36  *'  Jonicus  ")  as  having  been  found  at  Fermoy, 
but  confirmation  of  the  record  is  needed.  In  Stephens'  *'  Manual " 
('39  St.)  it  is  recorded  from  Ireland,  probably  on  the  strength  of  the 
earlier  reference.] 

Stomii  pumicatns,  Panz. 

TJLBm.      COVKAUOHT.      LlIKBTSB.      MUVSIBB. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Boscommon,  Dublin, 
Carlow,  Limerick,  Kerry. 
Frequent. 

[^Platyderui  rufieollis^  Marsh.— The  record,  Portballintrae  ('87  X.  1 ), 
is  to  be  deleted.] 

Pterostiehus  oupreuB,  L. 

TJlstsb.     CoiTNAuoHT.    LxnrsTiB.    MUVSZSB. 
Common. 

P.  yenioolor,  Sturm. 

Ulsteb.    ComrAUGHT.    LsnraixR.     Muksxkb. 
Less  common  than  the  preceding  species. 

P.  lepidus,  F. 

ULerrEB.     Mitkstkb. 
Donegal  (Portsalon,  Hr.,  coll.  Sn.).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.). 

P.  madidus,  F. 

Ulsteb.     Conkaught.     Leinsteb.    Mttksrb. 
Common — occurring  on  Bathlin,  Achill,  and  Yalentia. 

[P.  athiops,  Panz.— The  record,  Bathlin  ('97  Hr.),  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  preceding  species.] 
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P.  oblongo-pnnotatuB,  F. 

TJiSTEB.      MtTKSTSB. 

Antrim  (fiallycastle/OO  J.  2 ;  Jn. ;  Whitepark  and  Mnrlough  Bays, 
Cb.).— Cork  (Fg.  MS.). 

Very  local.  Dr.  G.  W.  Chaster  obtained  it  commonly  under  stones 
in  a  wood  at  Mnrlougli  Bay.  Distribution — ^northern  and  central 
Europe,  and  Siberia. 

P.  vitreuf,  Dej. 

UlJZEEB.      C0NirAT70flT.      LeIKSIBR. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B. ;  Ardara,  '93  J.  1 ;  Buncrana,  '96  Wr. ; 
Rathmullan,  Wr.).— Antrim  (Cave  Hill,  B.  ;  Eathlin, '97  Hr.).— 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Sligo  (Keashcorran,  Ht.). — ^Mayo 
(Croagh  Patrick,  Sp.).— Dublin  ("  near  Dublin,  by  the  Eev.  J.  Bulwer," 
'32  St.;  Lough  Bray,  H.  MS.;  mountains,  '92  C.  1).— Wicklow 
("Military  Road,"  '53  Hn. ;  Douce,  '97  Bk. ;  Lugnaquilla,  Sp.). 

On  high  ground,  usually  among  bogs;  "  the  Irish  specimens  are 
more  brassy,  and  were  called  by  Stephens  Omaseus  Buhosrii*'  ('91 F.  1). 

Distribution — ^northern  Europe,  Siberia,  and  in  N.  America. 

P.  aterrimiiB,  Payk. 
MuirsiBB. 

Cork  (''near  Cork — whence  I  have  received  several  specimens  from 
Mr.  Drummond,"  '32  St. ;  ''  Mr.  Clear  has  also  taken  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork,"  '54  Ds.). 

Very  rare.  Curtis  mentions  that  the  Irish  specimens  sent  to 
Mr.  Stephens  ''were  said  to  have  been  taken  in  an  ant's  nest" 
('39  Curtis),  but  Stephens  does  not  mention  this  fact  in  his  record. 
There  are  Irish-taken  examples  in  the  Haliday  collection  which  may 
be  from  the  Cork  locality.  According  to  Qanglbauer,  the  species  is 
distributed  over  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  the  west  Mediter- 
ranean region.  Siberia  (Heyden).  Canon  Fowler  records  it  from  a 
few  localities  only  in  the  Fen  district. 

P.  niger,  Schall. 

TJlstbb.    CoNBAnoHi.    Lbinstxb.    Mubsteb. 
Common. 

P.  vulgaris,  L. 

TJlstbb.    Conhavoht.    Leiksteb.    Mitbsibb. 
Common. 
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P.  ftafhnuniiiii,  HL 
Ulbtih.    CowwLVQwt,    MuiraiKR. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Gayan  (Lough  Onfi^ter,  '94  J.  Ht. 
Or.). — Oalway  (L.  Berg,  near  Woodford,  Ht.). — Limerick  (Thomond 
Br.,  Fg.  coU.).— Cork  (Glengariil,  '01  Ch.,  colL  Tr.). 
Local,  on  lake  shorea. 

P.  nigrita,  F. 
TJlbtbb.    CoraAuoHT.    LxDrsrsR.    Mumhiuu 
Common. 

P.  gnunliii  Dej. 

Ulstsr.     MuirSTKB. 

Bown  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Cavan  (Lougb  Onghter  ahore,  '94 
J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Waterford  (Ballyscanlon  Longh,  Ht). 

The  records,  Ardara  ('93  J.  1),  Armagh  ('92  J.  3),  Longhgilly 
('94  J.  2),  Carlingfoid  ('94  J.  2),  8.  Louth  ('94  J.  2),  Stillorgan 
('92  C.  1),  are  to  be  deleted. 

P.  minor,  Oyll. 
TJlstkr.  MuKSTxa. 
Bonegal  and  Berry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (ahoree  of  L. 
Keagh  near  Antrim,  '01  Be. ;  Belfast,  B. ;  Portrush,  J.). — ^Bown 
(near  Belfast,  '86  H.;  Holywood,  '92  Pt.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  2; 
Lougb  Keagh,  &c.,  J.).— Clare  (Cratloe  Hill,  Ht.).— Cork  (Boaacar- 
bery,  '95  C.  1). 

Not  common ;  probably  overlooked  in  intermediate  localities. 

P.  atrenuus,  Panz. 
UuBrn.    ComriuoHT.    Lbihsikb.    Mmram. 
Common. 

P.  diligens,  Sturm. 

UlSTEB.      CoKlTAUOHT.      LuKSTKB.      MtTITOTSR. 

Bonegal,  Berry,  Antrim,  Bown,  Fermanagh,  Armagh,  Monaghan, 
Cayan,  Sligo,  Galway,  Westmeatb,  Bublin,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Widely  distributed,  but  much  less  common  than  the  preceding 
species. 

P.  picimanui,  Buft 

LxiKSTXR. 

Bublin  (taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Tardy,  '53  Hn. ;  '64  Bs,). 
There  are  Irish  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Bublin  Museum 
and  Trinity  College  collections. 
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P.  yemalis,  Gyll. 

TJlsteb.    Covnaught.    Leiksteb.    Munstsb. 
Common. 

P.  striola,  F. 

XTliSTEfi.      COKNATJGHT.      LeINSTEB.      ICuKSIEB. 

Common. 

Amara  Mya,  Dej. 
XJlsteb.     Conhauoht.    Leiksteb.    ICttkbieb. 
Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Mayo,  GkJway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wexford, 
Waterford,  Kerry. 

Locally  common  on  the  coast ;  occurs  on  Achill  and  the  Blaskets. 

A.  apricaria,  Sturm. 

TJlSTEB.      CoimATTOHT.      LeINSTBB.      MlJirSTEB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Eathmullan,  Wr.).— Antrim  (Cran- 
more,  '85  Pn.).— Down  (near  Belfast, '85  H. ;  Castlewellan,  '85  Pn.).— 
Armagh  (Moyntuagh  Bogs,  '85  Pn.). — ^Louth  (Greenore,  '88  J.  1). — 
Mayo  (Westport,  Wr.).— Clare  (Lahinch,  Gr.).— Dublin  (local,  '53 
Hn.,  Portmamock,  Skerries,  &c.). — ^Wicklow  (Bray,  Ch.). — Cork 
(Bosscarbery,  '95  C.  1). — Kerry  (Ballybunion,  '98  C;  Kenmaie, 
'98  Ht.  4.). 

Frequent. 

A.  eonsnlaris,  Duft. 
TJlsteb.    Leinsteb. 

Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). — ^Antrim  and  Down  (Rathlin,'97 
Hr.;  near  Belfast,  '85  H.;  Groomsport,  '00  J.  4). — Louth  (Greenore, 
'88J.1).— -Dublin  (Portmamock,  '78  M.).— Wexford  (Courtown,  '92 
C.  6). 

A.  spinipes,  L. 
Ulstbb.     CoimAUOHT.    Leinsieb.    Muksieb. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Mayo, 
Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Queen's  County,  dare,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry. 

Frequent ;  occurs  on  Bathlin,  Achill,  and  Lambay. 

A.  eonyeziusoula.  Marsh. 
Mttkstbb. 
Cork  (salt  marshes  near  Cork,  '54  Ds. ;  Fg.  andH.  MSS.). — Kerry 
(CasUemaine,  Fg.  MS. ;  see  also  '55  Hn.  2). 
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Tory  rare ;  has  not  been  recently  met  with.  In  Great  Britain  this 
specieB  has  occurred  an  far  north  aa  Aberdeen.  Distribution — ^northern 
and  central  Europe,  Siberia. 

A.  mfbcinota,  Bej. 
Luksikb.    Muvstkb. 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '54  Da.;  North  Bull  sands,  Ds. ;  '00  Ht.  3 ; 
Riyer  Dodder  banks  between  Templeogue  and  Tallaght,  Ht.)* — Keny 
(BoBsbehy,  Ds.). 

Recorded  by  Dawson  and  others  as  A.  brunnea,  Dej.  This  mistake 
was  corrected  by  Mr.  £.  G.  Rye  (ride  Ent.  Ann.  1864,  p.  32). 

A.  bifrons,  Oyll. 
XJlstxr.  CoHKAiieHT.  Lkiksibb.  Munsteb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Rathmullan,  Wr. ;  Cool- 
more,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Antrim  (Portballintrae,  '94  T. ;  Portrnsh.  '97 
J.  1).— Fermanagh  (Tempo,  L.).— Galway  (Kilkieran  Bay,  Wr.). 
—Louth  (Qreenore,  '88  J.  1).— Dublin  (Portmamock,  '58  Hn.).— 
Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.).— Cork  (Rosscarbery,  '95  C.  1),— Kerry 
(BaUybunion,  '98  C). 

A.  oyata,  F. 
Ulsteb.     Conkauoht.     Leikstkr.     ICUVSIEB. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Roscommon,  Galway, 
Louth,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Frequent. 

A.  similata,  GyU. 
TJlstbb.    Connauoht.    Lbutstkr.    MuiraiKB. 
Antrim  (south,   B.).— Armagh   ('00  J.   2).— Dublin  ('53  Hn. ; 
Skerries,  '93  Sp. ;  Dundrum,  Crumlin,  Ht.). — Galway  (Kilkieran  Bay, 
Wr.).— Wicklow  (Bray,  Ht.).— Wexford  (C.).— Limerick  (H.  MS.). 

A.  acuminata,  Payk. 
Ulstbb.     Lbikbteb.    Munstbr. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,   Down,  Armagh,    Fermanagh,    Louth, 
Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford. 

A.  tibialis,  Payk. 
Ulster.     Lrznster.    Munsier. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '94  J,  Ht.  Cr.). 
—Antrim  and  Down  (Portballintrae,  '87  J.  1 ;  near  Belfast,  '85  H. ; 
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Newcastle,  Ch.).— Dublin  ('53  Hn. ;  Dalkey  Hill  and  North  Bull, 
H.  MS.).— Kerry  (Ballybimion,  '98  C. ;  Eossbehy,  '71  8.). 

A.  InnieoUis,  Schiod. 

TJlsteb.    CosirAUOHT.    Lbinstkr.    Munsieb. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Roscommon, 
Oalway,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork. 
Frequent. 

A.  familiariB,  Duft. 

Ulster.   Cohnauoht.    Lsivstes.    Muitsixb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Mayo  (Achill),  Dublin, 
Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

A.  luoida,  Duft. 
Ulsteb.    Lbiitsteb. 

Donegal  (Portsalon,  '94  J.  2 ;    Coolmore,  '00,  J.  2). — Down  (near 
Belfast,  '86  H.).— Armagh  ('00  J.  2).— Dublin  ('00  Ht.  3). 
Rare. 

A.  trivialis,  GyU. 
Ulsteb.    Connauoht.    Leivsteb.    Muksteb. 
Common. 

A.  communis,  Panz. 
Ulsteb.     Connauoht.    Leinsteb.    Mtjnsteb. 
Common. 

A.  plebeia,  Qyll. 
Ulsteb.     Connaught.     Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Donegal  (Ardara,  '92  J.  2;  Coolmore,  '95  J.  1). — Antrim  (Rathlin, 
'97   Hr.;    Dunluce,  '94  J.   2,   &c.).— Down  (Holywood,  H.  MS.  ,• 
St^andtown,'00  J.  4).— Galway(Clonbrock,  D.),--Louth  ('94  J.  2.).— 
Dublin  ('53  Hn.).— Wexford  ('94  J.  2).— Limerick  (H.  MS.). 

Calathus  cisteloides,  Panz. 

Ulsteb.     Connaught.    Leinsteb.     Munsteb. 
Conunon. 

[C  fuseui,  F. — ^Requires  confirmation  as  an  Irish  species.  It  has 
been  erroneously  recorded  from  the  following  localities  : — Portsalon, 
Ardara,  Coolmore,  Whitepark  Bay,  Newcastle,  Greencastle,  Oreenore, 
and  Tnunore.] 
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C.  ianpet,  Fourc. 

UUTIR.      LbIVRKR. 

Antrim  (Bathlin,  '97  Hr. ;  Giuheiidun,  '94  J.  2).— Down  (New- 
castle, Ch.).— Meath  (Laytown,  '94  D.N.F.C.).— DuUin  (south,  C. ; 
Portmamock,  '53  Hn. ;  Ht). 

Coast  Bandhills. 

C.  mollis,  Manh. 

Ulscir.    GanrAueHi.    LxDrsim.    IfuiranB. 

Common. 

C.  melaaocephAlus,  L. 
TJuBTsa.    CoNVAuoHT.    LBDrsTUL    MuirsnB. 

Common.  The  Alpine  variety,  nufngeim^  Hal.,  has  heen  taken  in 
the  following  localities  : — Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ; 
Teelin  Bay,  '80  Wr. ;  Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht  Cr.).— Antrim  (Cave  Hill 
and  Carrickfergus,  Wr.). — ^Down  (near  Belfast, '85  H.;  Slieve  Donaid, 
'39  H.).— Cavan  (Slieve  Qkh,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Sligo  (Ben  Bulhen, 
&c.,  Ht.). — Mayo  (Achill,  summit  of  Slievemore  to  sea-level,  '98 
Ht.  2).— Galway  (Great  Aran,  '93  Bn. ;  Roundstone,  Ht.).— Dublin 
(mountains,  C.  and  Ht). — ^Wicklow  (Douce,  '97  Bk. ;  Lugnaquilla, 
•39  H.;  '96  Ht.  1).— Cork  (Dursey,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Kerry  (BaUy- 
bunion,  '98  C. ;  Beginnish,  '98  Ht.  3 ;  Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4).  First 
described  by  Haliday,  from  specimens  taken  on  the  summit  of 
Lugmiquilla.  It  is  very  widely  distributed  in  Ireland,  occurring  in 
the  plain  as  well  as  on  high  ground.  The  lowland  specimens,  however, 
are  not  nearly  so  dark  as  those  from  the  mountains. 

C.  mioroptenis,  Duft. 

UUBTXR. 

Donegal  (moimtains,  *68  Sm. ;  Buncrana,  '95  Wr.). — Antrim 
(Carrickfergus,  Wr.). 

Rare.  Eecorded  from  the  following  localities  in  error : — ^Ardara, 
Portballintrae,  Cushendun,  Portrush,  Clandeboye,  Ballynahinch, 
Armagh,   Carlingford. 

C.  piceus,  Marsh. 
XJlsteb.     Coknaught.    Leikstsb,    Muvsiie. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kerry. 
Under  moss,  generally  in  woods. 
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Taphria  niyalis,  Panz. 

UliSIEB.      CONITAtJOHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuKSIEH. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fennanagh,   Sligo,   Oalway, 
Louth,  Dublin,  "Wicklow,  Clare,  "Waterfoid,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Frequent  on  high  ground. 

Pristonychus  terricola,  Ferbst. 

UliSIEB.      LsnTSTEB.      MuHSXJUi. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.  ;  Narin,  '99  J.  8). — ^Down  (near 
Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Belvoir  Park,  8n.).— Armagh  ('87  J.  1 ;  Poyntzpass, 
'97  J.  4). — Fermanagh  (Tempo,  L.). — Louth  (Killinooole,  Jn.). — 
Dublin  ('53  Hn. ;  North  Bull,  Ht.).— Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix, 
Bn.).— Cork  (Bn.).— Kerry  (Valentia,  Dp.). 

In  cellarB  and  outhouses.  From  its  habits  not  easily  noticed* 
There  is  no  record  from  the  west,  but  it  probably  occurs  in  many 
other  localities. 

Sphodrus  leucophthalmus,  L. 

TJlstsb.    Leiksisb. 

Antrim  (Island  Magee,  a  single  specimen  in  a  collection  made  by 
Mr.  Donaldson,  of  Belfast,  '94  J.  2). — Louth  ('92  C.  1 ;  Termonfeckin 
and  Drogheda,  '94  J.  2,  coU.  C). — Dublin  (Dublin  and  Malahide, 
'SZ  Hn. ;  Blackrock,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  C). 

Mr.  Cuthbert's  are  the  only  recent  captures  of  this  beetle ;  it  is 
decidedly  rare,  and  in  habits  resembles  the  preceding  species,  fre- 
quenting cellars  and  outhouses.  Canon  Fowler  mentions  that  it  is 
particularly  attached  to  baker's  premises. 

Anchomenus  angnuticoUifl,  F. 

Ulsteb.    Leinsteb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.  ;  Milford,  colL  Osb.  ; 
Eathmullan,  Wr.;  E.  Erne,  near  BaUyshannon,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— 
Antrim  and  Down  (Cushendun,  '90  J.  2 ;  Ram's  Island  in  Lough 
Neagh,  Orr. ;  near  Belfast,  '85  Pn. ;  '85  H.).— Fermanagh  (Lower 
Lough  Erne,  CB.).—Meath  (Beauparc,  '93  C.  3).— Wicklow  ("Bahana 
and  Glencree,"  Fg.  MS. ;  Powercourt,  Fg.  MS. ;  '97  Bk.).— Queen's 
County  (Abbeyleix,  Bn.). — Carlow  (R.  Barrow  banks,  near  Borris, 
abundant,  '95  Ht.  8). 

Locally  common  on  river  banks. 
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A.  domlif,  MqU. 

UUIEB.      ComiAUOHT.      LvHrBTKB.      MUHSIJSE. 

Common. 

A.  albipes,  F. 
Ulstxb.    Cokvauoht.    Leinstxr,    MuirsisK, 

Common ;  especially  abundant  on  lake  shores  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land. 

A.  oblongns.  Storm. 
Ulsixb.    Lbinsteii.    MumiEE. 

Antrim  and  Down  (Portmore  Lake,  Orr. ;  Cranmore,  '85  Pa. ; 
near  Belfast,  '85  H.,  Shane's  Castle,  L.  Neagh,  coU.  S.)- — ^Armagh 
('82  J.  2).--Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Cayan  (Lough  Oughter 
shore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.). — ^Louth  (near  Dundalk,  Sp.)— Dublin  (rare,  '53 
Hn.).— Wexford  (Courtown,  '92  C.  6;  Ht.).— Waterford  (Dunmore, 
Wr.). — ^Limerick  (King's  Island,  abundant,  Fg.  MS.). 

Local ;  usually  on  lake  shores. 

[^.  livmsy  Gfyll. — The  record,  ''Olenarm  locally  abundant" 
('78  Br.),  requires  confirmation;  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  speoimenB, 
and  Mr.  Brunton  does  not  say  whether  his  insects  were  examined 
by  a  coleopterist.] 

A.  marginatut,  L. 
Ulster.    Conkauoht.    LxnraxxB.    Muvstbr. 
Common ;  varies  a  good  deal  in  colour. 

A.  parumpunctatus,  F. 

Ulster.    Conkauoht.    Leinstxb.    MuifSTXR. 
Common. 

\_A,  gracUipes,  Duft. — The  records,  Armagh  ('88  J.  2) ;  Ardara 
('92  J.  3,  '93  J.  1)  should  have  referred  to  the  preceding  species.] 

A.  fktratus,  Duft. 

Ulster.    Leutstsr.     Mukster. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle   dist.,  '00  B.  ;    Ardara,  '00  J.  2  ; 

Rathmullan,  Wr.).— Louth  (Garrolagh,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  C).  —Wexford 

(shore  of  Slaney  estuary,  'EiX — Cork  (Queenstown,  Wr.). — Kerry 

Kenmare,  Ht.). 

B.are ;  marshy  places,  and  in  damp  moss. 
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A.  viduus,  Fanz. 
TJlsteb.     Gonnauoht.    Leikstsb.     Muitsteb. 
Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Gavan,  Eoscommon,  Sligo^ 
Mayo,  Galway,  Louth,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Queen's  Gounty,  Wexford^ 
Glare,  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry. 

The  variety  mcBsttUf  Duft,  is  generally  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  type, 

A.  versutus,  Oyll. 

MUNSTEB. 

Glare  (near  KiUaloe,  '71  S.). 

A.  mioaiiB,  Nic. 
Ulstbr.     Gonnauoht.    Leinbtbb.    Muksteb. 

Lough  Neagh  (H.  MS.).— Mayo  (Ballina,  71  S.).— Dublin 
(Dodder  banks,  '53  Hn.).— Limerick  (Fg.  MS.)-— Waterford  (Dun- 
more,  Wr.). — Gork  (Queenstown,  Wr.). — Kerry  (bed  of  the  Laune, 
'66  Hn.  2). 

We  have  neyer  seien  an  Irish  example  of  this  species.  A .  fuHginosuSy 
Panz.,  has  been  mistaken  for  it  in  the  following  records : — ^Armagh 
('88  J.  2  ;  '92  J.  3).  Lough  Oughter  ('94  J.  Ht.  Gr.).  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  ('94  J.  2).  Borris  ('95  Ht.  8).  Very  possibly  some  of  the 
older  records  are  also  erroneous. 

A.  ftdiginoBUS,  Panz. 
Ulsteb.    GomrAUGHT.    Lbiksteb.    Muksteb. 
Donegal,   Derry,   Antrim,   Down,   Fermanagh,  Armagh,   Gavan^ 
Sligo,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Garlow,  Kerry. 
Gommon. 

A.  graoilis,  Gyll. 
TJlstsb.    Gonnauoht.    Leinsteb,    Muksteb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan^ 
Sligo,  Mayo,  Oalway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Glare,  Gork,  Kerry. 
Frequent  in  damp  localities. 

A.  piceuB,  L. 
TJlsteb.     Gonnaught.    Leinsteb.    Muksteb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan, 
Gavan,  Boscommon,  Galway,  Meath,  Dublin,  "Waterford,  Gork. 
Rarer  than  the  preceding  species. 
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lA.  Thoreyi^  Dej. — The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  3),  is  to  be  referred 
to  A.  ficiui^  L.). 

A.  pneUni,  Dej. 

ULflTBB.      LbOTSTSB.      MuKSTER. 

Berry  (Poyle  dist.,  '00  B.)— Armagh  ('94  Sp.)— Carlow  (Borris, 
'95  Ht.  8).— Cork  (Kosscarbory,  '96  C.  1).— Waterford  (WoodatowD, 
coU.  Nl.). 

Bare. 

Olisthopus  rotundatai,  Fayk. 

17l8teb.    CoinrAUGBT.    LsDrsrsa.    MmrarsR. 

Donegal  (common),  Derry,  Antrim  (Kathlin),  Down,  Armagh, 
Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Galway  (Leenane),  Lonth,  Dublin,  Wicklow 
(Carrick  Mt.),  Wexford,  Clare,  Kerry  (Beginnish,  Kenmare). 

Common  on  high  ground. 

Cillenns  lateralis,  Sam. 

UlSTBR.      CoKVAUOHT.      LBDISrXB.      MWBIEIU 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  '95  Wr.). — Down  (near 
Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Stran^ord  and  Dondrum  Bay,  Fg.  MS.).— Mayo 
(Ballinakill  Harbour,  coll.  Fn.).— Dublin  (Fortrane,  '37  H. ;  Baldoyle, 
'53  Hn. ;  '94  Ht.  3  ;  Fortmamock,  H.  diary).— Waterford  (Tramore, 
'00  J.  2,  Back  Strand,  Ht.).— Kerry  (shore  at  Carragh  Creek,  '55 
Hn.  2  ;  Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Locally  distributed  on  the  coast,  occurring  between  tide-marks. 
Mr.  Haliday,  in  a  note  on  this  interesting  species,  writes  as  follows: — 
"They  prey  upon  sandhoppers(Ta/t^rtM  Zoeustra,  Leach.),  seixing 
them  by  the  soft  parts  of  the  underside,  and,  in  this  way,  are  able 
singly  to  master  game  many  times  their  own  bulk.  Sometimes  three 
or  four  beetles  may  be  found  in  concert  attacking  a  sandhopper  of  the 
largest  size.  The  tide  retiring  has  scarcely  uncovered  the  sand,  when 
these  little  depredators  are  abroad  from  their  hiding-places  and  alert 
in  the  chase."  Distribution — ^local  on  the  coasts  of  England  (south 
especially)  and  Wales,  Scotland  (south).  Eeitter  records  it  from  the 
coasts  of  west-central  Europe. 

Bembidinm  infescens,  Guer. 
Ulstkr.    Connauqht.    LsnrsiER.    Mukstsr. 
Common. 
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B.  qninqaestriatum,  Oyll. 

Ulsteb.    Lbinsteb* 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  diet.,  '00  S.). — Antrim  (Ballycastle, 
T.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.)-— -^^^™^1^  C^^  J-  2).— Fermanagh 
(Belleisle,  '98  Fr.).— Dublin  (Dodder  banks,  '53  Hn. ;  Stillorgan,  '92 
C.  1;  North  Bull,  Ht). 
Not  common. 

B.  obtufluiii,  Sturm. 

TJliSTEB.      COITNAUOHT.      LjfiLNtrrJEK.      MUNSTER. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim  (Bathlin),  Down,  Armagh,  Boscommon, 
Louth,  Dublin,  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common  on  river  banks. 

B.  guttula,  F. 
Ulstsb.    Lehtstsb.    Munsteb. 
Antrim  (Rathlin,  '97  Hr.). — ^Louth   (south),  and  Dublin  (south, 
^94  J.  2,  coU.  C.).— Wicklow  and  Wexford  ('94  J.  2,  coll.  C.).— 
Limerick  (Fg.  MS.).— Kerry  (Keeks,  '32  St.). 

We  are  unable  to  trace  the  specimens  &om  which  these  records 
were  made,  and  suspect  that  some  of  them  may  be  erroneous.  The 
record,  Clonbrock  ('96  Ht.  2),  is  founded  on  an  imperfect  specimen  of 
£.  Mannerheimi^  Sahl. 

B.  Hannerheimi,  Sahl. 
Ulster.    Connauoht.    Leiksieb.    Muitsteb. 
Common. 

B.  biguttatnm,  F. 

IJlsteb. 

Antrim  (Rathlin,  '97  Hr.;  Cranmore,  '85  Pn.). — Waterford 
(MonoToUough  Mountains,  '32  St.). 

\B.  riparium,  01. — ^The  records,  south  Louth,  south  Dublin,  and 
Wexford  ('94  J.  2,  coU.  C),  require  confirmation,  as  the  specimens 
cannot  be  traced  in  Mr.  Cuthbert's  collection.] 

B.  flsneum,  Oerm. 

IJlsteb.     Connaught.     Leinsteb.    Muitsteb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Milford.  coll.  Osb.).— 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Tyrone  (Benburb,  '00  J.  2).— Armagh 
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('91  J.  2).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.)*~Bo60ominon  (banks  of 
the  R.  Suck,  '98  Ht.  1).— Louth  ('94  J.  2).— Dublin  0^3  Hn.; 
Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  3).— Cork  ('94  J.  2;  Mallow,  Ht.). — Kerry 
(Balljbunion,  '98  G. ;  Castlemaine  River,  '55  Hn.  2). 

Locally  common. 

B.  aafimile,  Gyll. 
Ulstkr.    Coknaught.    Ledtster.    Munstxk. 

Antrim  (Shane's  Castle,  coll.  B.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— 
Galway  ( Wr. ;  Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— Dublin  (local,  '53  Hn.).— dare 
(Killaloe.  '7 1  S.).— Kerry  (Castlemaine  Rirer,  '55  Hn.  2 ;  Kenmare,  Cs.). 

Rare.     The  record,  Skerries  ('94  J.  2),  is  to  be  deleted. 

B.  Clarki,  Daws. 
Ulstke. 

Antrim  (Ram's  Island,  L.  Neagh,  J.,  coU.  Orr.). — Armagh  (Mul- 
linure,  '87  J.  1).— Monaghan  (Scotstown,  '00,  J.  2). 

Common  near  Armagh,  where  it  occurs  in  damp  moss  in  company 
with  B,  dorit,  Panz.  The  record,  Coolmore  ('94  J.  Ht.  Cr.),  is  to  be 
deleted.  Local  in  Great  Britain,  from  Kent  to  the  Tweed  district,  and 
on  the  Continent  it  has  been  recorded  from  Germany  (Pomerania), 
Sweden,  and  western  Europe. 

B.  doris,  Panz. 

UlBTEB.      CoNKAtJOHT.      LxiNSTBB.      MtTKSTSR. 

Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  and  Down  (Toome,  Orr, 
near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  1 ;  Coney  Island,  L.  Neagh, 
'00  J.  2  ;  Loughgilly,  '94  J.  2,  &c.). — ^Roscommon  (Lough  Ree,  '98 
Ht.  1).— Dublin  ('78  M.;  Glencullen,  '92  Bn.  &  C.).— Wicklow 
('93  Bn.  &  C.).— Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Killamey, 
'71  S.). 

B.  minimiiiii^   F. 

Ulster.     Conkaught. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Rathmullan,  Vr.).— 
Down  (?  near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Sligo  (south  shore  of  Sligo  Bay  and 
Enniscrone,  J.). — Clare  (Ballyvaughan,  '95  Ht.  6). 

The  Clare  specimens  occurred  under  stones  close  to  high-water 
mark,  those  at  Enniscrone  under  rejectamenta  in  a  similar  position. 
The  *^  Lopha  ptMtllus?^*  of  Haliday's  list  may  hare  been  intended 
for  the  present  species. 
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B.  normannum,  Bej. 
CowkVQwr,    Leikbter.    Mttksteb. 
Mayo  (Westport,   Wr.).— Dublin  (Portanamock,   '00  Ht.   8).— 
Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.). 

Locally  abundant  in  salt  marshes.  The  record,  Bundoran  ('94  J.  2), 
is  to  be  deleted.  Abroad  this  species  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Holland, 
France,  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 

[B.  ScMppeli,  Dej.  The  record,  "  Ireland  "  ('94  J.  2),  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  following  species.] 

B.  gilvipes,  Storm. 

MUKSTER. 

Cork  (Queenstown,  Wr.).    Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

The  Haliday  specimen  is  now  in  the  Dublin  Museum  collection. 

B.  lampros,  Herbst. 

UUBTER.      COKNAtJOHT.        LeINSTBR.      MtlKSTSR. 

Common. 

B.  tibiale,  Duft. 
Ulster.     Leinster.    Muitsteb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Cushendun^ 
'00  J.  2). — ^Armagh  (R.   Cusher  near  Tanderagee,  '95  J.  2). — ^Fer- 
managh  (Tempo,  L.). — Dublin  (Dodder  banks,  '53  Hn. ;  mountain 
streams,  '93  C.  1 ;  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Bray,  Ch.  and  Ht.).— Clare  (Cratloe 
and  L.  Derg  near  Eillaloe,  Ht.V 
Local  on  rirer  banks. 

B.  atrocoBruleum,  Steph. 
Ulster.    Connauoht.    Leinstsu.     Mukbter. 
Common. 

B.  decorum,  Fanz. 
Ulster.     Covnauoht.    Leiitster.     Mukster. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Leitrim,  Galway,  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

B.  nitidulum.  Marsh. 
Ulstee.     Leotster. 
Donegal  (Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.). — Antrim  (under  stones  in  dis- 
need  quarries  at  Cave  Hill,  B.). — Dublin  (banks  of  the  Dodder,  near 
Templeogue,  Ht.). 

R.I.A.  FROG.,  SER.  III.,  VOL.  VI.  2  U 
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B.  alllne,  Steph. 
Ulsteb.    Ledtster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Colin  Glen,  colL  B.).— 
Aimagh  ('87  J.  1).— Louth  ('94  J.  2,  coU.  C.).— Dublin  (Dodder 
banks  near  Templeogne,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Bray,  Ch.).— Wexfoid 
(Courtown,  '94  J.  2,  coU.  C). 

Not  common. 

B.  monticola,  Sturm. 
Ulster.    Lsinster.    Munster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Dublin  (Dodder  bank  near  Bath- 
fambam,  Bk.). — Limerick  (Fg.  MS.). 

Distribution — central  Europe,  and  in  Great  Britain  from  English 
midlands  to  the  Tay  district. 

\_B.  tiomoidet,  Dej.  Recorded  doubtfully  by  Haliday,  from  near 
Greystones  ('57  H.).  The  insect  may  hare  been  B.  affine^  Steph.,  which 
occurs  in  this  neighbourhood.] 

B.  qnadriguttatnm,  F. 

Ulster.     Qoixvlvobt. 

Antrim  (near  Belfast,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  Pn.). — Galway  (**Portunma, 
H."  Fg.  MS.).     Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

In  the  collection  of  the  Belfast  Nat.  Hist,  and  Philosoph.  Society^ 
taken  by  the  late  R.  Patterson,  f.r.s.  There  is  an  Irish  example  in 
the  HaUday  collection,  which  may  be  from  the  Portumna  locality. 

B.  Innatnm,  Duft. 
Ulster. 

Derry  (Magilligan,  B.). — Antrim  (Rathlin  Island,  lake  shore, 
'97  Hr.). 

Mr.  Buckle  found  it  under  sea-weed.  Ranges  from  the  Clyde 
district  to  the  English  midlands,  S.  Wales,  and  abroad  orer  northem 
and  central  Europe. 

B.  concinnum,  Steph. 

Ulstee.     Leinsteb.    Mtjnsteb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  river  banks,  '00  B. ;  near  Deny, 
Bk.).— Dublin  (mouth  of  the  Dodder,  '53  Hn.).— Wicklow  (Bray,  H. 
MS.). — Limerick  (Shannon  estuary,  '64  Ds.). — Kerry  (south  shore  of 
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Dingle  Say,  '55  Hn.  2 ;  Killorglin,  H.  MS. ;  shore  of  Kenmare  Bay,  '94 
Ht.  4). 

Yery  local,  occurring  usually  on  the  banks  of  estuaries.  On  the 
Continent  it  has  been  recorded  from  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  English  Channel. 

B.  fomoratum,  Sturm. 
Ulsteb.    Leinsteb.     Munsibb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  and  Down  (shore  of  L. 
Neaghat  Shane's  Castle,  '85  Pn. ;  Castlewellan,  '85  Pn. ;  near  Belfast, 
'85  H. ;  Lagan  Canal,  B.). — Armagh  (Maghery,  L.  Neagh;  Tynan, 
'95  J.  2 ;  Loughgall,  '00  J.  2).— Louth  (Greenore,  '98  J.).— Dublin 
(Killiney,  '53  Hn. ;  Kingstown,  '94  J.  2  ;  Skemes,  '93  Sp. ;  bed  of  the 
Dodder,'H:t.).— Wicklow  (Blessington,  Ht.).— Wexford (Courtown,  '92 
C.  6). — Kerry  (Gap  of  Dunloe,  Hr.). 

Not  common.  The  record,  Coohnore  ('94  J.  Ht.  Cr.),  is  to  be 
deleted.  Some  authors  consider  this  species  to  be  a  mere  variety  of 
£.  Andrea,  Favr. 

B.  brnxelleuse,  Wesm. 
Ulsteb.     Connaught.    Leiksteb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('87  J.  1 ; 
Loughgilly,  '94  J.  2 ;  Poyntzpass,  '00  J.  4). — ^Fermanagh  (Belleisle, 
*97  Pr. ;  Tempo,  L.).— Caran  (Lough  Oughter  shore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.). 
— Mayo  (Island  Lough,  Bally  haunis,  Sp.). — Gal  way  (Boundstone, 
Ht.).— Dublin  ('53  Hn.).— Kildare  (Maynooth,  '94  C.  and  Cr.). 

Bather  local. 

B.  saxatile,  GylL 

TJlSTEB.      CoNNAtJGHT.      LeDTSTEB.      MuNSTEB. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Qalway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
"Wexford,  Kerry. 

Plentiful  where  it  occurs,  and  more  widely  distributed  than  B. 
femoratumy  Sturm. 

B.  anglicanum.  Sharp. 
Leiksteb. 

Dublin  (Dodder  banks  near  Templeogue,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Foxmd  in  numbers  on  one  occasion  in  the  month  of  June,  1895. 
B,  anglicanum  has  been  recorded  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  but  in  recent  continental  works  it  is  treated  as  a  syuonym  of 
B.  Andrea,  Fabr.,  a  widely  distributed  Pals&arctic  species. 

2T72 
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B.  Uttorale,  01. 
XJlbtie.    CoinrAueHT.    LsiKfmsR,    Mvhstsb. 
Common. 

B.  pallidipenne,  lU. 

Ulster.     Convaugbt.     LEiirsrEB.    Mitkstxb. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  *00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.; 
Aidara,  '92  J.  3 ;  Bimcrana,  *95  "Wr.). — Antrim  and  Down  (Longb 
Keagh,  64  Db.  ;  '86  Pn. ;  Toome,  Orr. ;  near  Belfast,  '86  H.).— Sligo 
(Enniscrone  and  Botsscs  Point,  J.). — Dublin  (near  Dublin,  '39  St. 
Baldoyle,  '53  Hn.).— Wicklow  (Arklow,  '67  H.).— Wexford  (Fg.  MS. 
Courtown). — "Waterfoid  (coast,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Killamey,  '64  Ds. 
Eenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

In  sandy  places  and  on  lake  shores,  often  in  company  with  Dys- 
ehirius  and  Bledius.  Bather  a  local  insect,  occurring  on  the  coasts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  western  Europe. 

B.  bipnnotatnm,  L. 

TJlstxh.     Connauoht.    Lbotsieb.    Munster. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Mayo,  Gal- 
way,  BoBcommon,  Dublin,  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry. 

B.  pnnctalatnm,  Drap. 
ITlstkb.    Cokkauoht.    Ledtsteb.    Munsteb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.), — Antrim  and  Down 
(Lough  Neagh,  '86  Pn. ;  Cushendun,  '94  J.  2 ;  near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— 
Armagh  (Maghery,  '91  J.  3;  Clay  Lake,  '87  J.  2).— Louth  ("Castle- 
town river,"  Fg.  MS.). — Dublin  (Dodder  banks  and  Loughlinstown, 
'53  Hn. ;  Friarstown,  '93  C.  1;  Killiney,  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Bray 
River,  Ch.  and  Ht.). — Clare  (Killaloe,  Ht.). — ^Waterford  (Lismore, 
'95  Ht.  1).— Lcitrim  (C). 

Common  on  river  banks. 

B.  flammulatnm,  Clairv. 
XJlsteb.     Leinsteu.    Mvnsteb. 

Antrim  (Bathlin,  '97  Hr.). — Down  (Banks  of  Lagan  Canal  near 
Belfast,  B.). — Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  '87  J.  1 ;  Camlough  Lake, 
'96  J.  1).— Kildare  (Maynooth,  '94  C.and  Cr.).— Kerry  (Killamey,  Hr.). 

Local ;  under  stones,  and  at  roots  of  plants  near  water. 
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B.  variiun,  01. 

IjBIKSIEB.      ICXTKSTER* 

Dublin  (Fortmamock,  common  under  moBS  on  bonks  of  brackish 
fstxeam,  '00  Ht.  3).--Kildare  (banks  of  the  Liffey  at  Celbridge,  '63 
Hn.).— Wicklow  (Newcastie  Bog,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  C.).— Wexford  (slob- 
lands,  "Wexford  harbour,  Sp.). — Limerick  (Fg.  MS.). 

B.  argenteolum,  Ahr. 
Ulsibb. 

Armagh  (Lough  Neagh  at  Ardmore,  J.}. 

In  June,  1899,  Mr.  Johnson  captured,  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh, 
at  Ardmore,  several  specimens  of  a  Bemhidium  which  were  referred  to 
B,  paludosum,  Fanz.,  as  recorded  ('99  J.  2).  Examples  were  sent  to 
the  Dublin  Museum,  and  no  suspicion  of  their  identity  was,  at  the 
time,  entertained.  Quite  recently,  however,  we  noticed  certain 
differences  in  facies  between  the  Lough  Neagh  insect  and  English 
specimens  oi  paludoiumy  which  led  to  a  careful  comparison  with  con- 
tinental types  and  descriptions.  As  a  result  we  find  that  the  Ardmore 
insect  is  not  B.  paludotum^  Fanz.,  but  an  allied  species,  B,  argenteolum^ 
Ahr.  We  have,  therefore,  the  pleasure  of  making  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  British  list.  The  two  species  may  by  easily  dis- 
tinguished through  the  following  characters. 


Size  larger,  and  of  more  robust  build, 
upper  surface  sbining  bronze. 

Thorax  much  broader  than  long,  haying 
the  posterior  angles  sharp  and  promi- 
nent. 

Size  smaller,  very  dull  bronze. 
Thorax  at  most  slightly  broader  than 
nent. 

The  Lough  Neagh  specimens  average  from  6  to  6*5  mm  in  length. 
They  are  of  a  comparatively  shining  bronze  colour,  with  the  bases  of 
the  femora,  tibise,  and  first  antennal  segments  dark  red.  The  apices  of 
the  tibisB,  and  the  upper  surface  of  basal  segments  of  the  antennas,  are 
more  or  less  tinged  with  greenish  bronze.  We  may  add  that  the  Irish 
examples  agree  in  every  detail  with  specimens  in  the  Dublin  Museum 
collection  taken  at  Hamburg.  In  life  B.  argenteolum  greatly  resembles 
an  JSlaphruSy  both  in  its  movements  and  general  appearance.  This 
insect  is  recorded  from  Scandinavia,  northern  and  central  Europe, 
including  the  north  of  France,  and  Siberia. 
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[J9.  ptUudosum,  Panz. — ^Antrim  (shore  of  Lough  Neagh  at  Shane's 
Castle,  '38  Pn.;  Lough  Neagh,  '54  Ds.;  near  Selfaat,  '85  H.).— 
Kerry  ('54  Ds.). 

Tlie  rediscovery  of  this  species  is  specially  desirable.  We  have 
seen  the  supposed  specimens  of  £.  paludoium  in  the  Belfast  Maseam, 
probably  the  original  specimens  taken  by  B.  Patterson,  and  find  they 
are  in  reality  the  preceding  species.  We  have  no  doubt  the  record, 
<<iiear  Belfast"  ('85  H.),  refers  to  the  Lough  Neagh  locality,  as 
Haliday  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  species  personally  (Jide 
H.  MS.)*  Confirmation  of  the  Kerry  record  seems  desirable.  Dis- 
tribution— northern  and  central  Europe,  Siberia,  and  in  North 
America;  in  Great  Britain  ''it  is  mostly  a  northern  speciesy  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  the  south"   (Fowler).] 

Taohypns  pallipes,  Duft. 
Ulstsb. 
Donegal  (Coolmore,  '97  L.  2). 
Taken  in  numbers  by  Mr.  C.  Langham,  June,  1896. 

T.  flavipes,  L. 
ITlstsb.    LsDTsrxK.    Munstkb. 
Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  near  Derry,   Bk.). — 
Dublin  ('55  Hn.    1 ;  Banks   of  Dodder,  near  mouth,  '56  Kn.   1 ; 
Killiney  beach,  78  M. ;  Kingstown,  '91  F.  1 ;  Shanganah,  '94  J.  2 ; 
&c.).— Wicklow  (Bray,  94  J.  2,  coU.  C.).— Cork  (Fg.  MS.).— Kerry 
(Great  Blasket,  '55  Hn.  2 ;  Muckross,  Hr. ;  Kenmare,  Fg.  MS.). 
Local. 

ASpus  marinus,  Strom. 
Ulsteb.     Connauoht.     Leiksteb.    Mukstrb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (Strangford  Lough,  '55 
H.  1 ).— Galway  (Ballinakill,  Fn.).— Louth  (Clogher  Head,  '94  J.  2  coll. 
C.).— Dublin  (North  Bull,  '56  Hn.  1 ;  DoUymount,  '00  Ht.  3).— 
Cork  (Glandore,  Ht.). 

Locally  common  between  tide-marks. 

A.  Bobinii,  Lab. 

MUNSTEB. 

Cork  (Owenbeg  River,  Cork  Harbour  |and  Passage,  '55  H.  1).— 
Kerry  (shore  near  Dingle,  '94  J.  2). 

Kare.   The  Dingle  specimen  was  taken  on  the  shore  near  Buroham 
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by  Dr.  R.  F.  Scharff  in  May,  1894.  Holiday  remarks  ('54  H.  1)  that 
he  found  this  species  confined  to  parts  of  the  coast,  between  tide-marks, 
where  clay  comes  to  the  surface.  This  interesting  species  has  been 
recorded  from  a  few  places  in  the  north  and  south  of  England,  the 
Tweed  and  Forth  districts,  and  the  coast  of  France. 

Trechus  discus,  F. 

CONITAUGHT. 

Galway  (Ahascragh,  '96  Ht.  2). 

A  single  example  taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Eirer  Suck,  near  this 
locality,  towards  the  end  of  June,  1896.  Canon  Fowler  records  this 
species  only  from  the  midland  counties  of  England.  Northern  and 
central  Europe  (Ganglbauer). 

e 

T.  micros,  Herbst. 
Ulsteb.     Munstbb. 
Derry  (Magilligan,  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  1  &  4).— Tipperary  (Mit- 
chelstown  Cave,  '96,  Jn.). 

In  flood  refuse.  Mr.  Jameson  captured  it  under  stones  in  the 
Mitchelstown  Cave. 

T.  lapidosus.  Daws. 
Ulsteb.     Leinsteb. 
Donegal  (Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.). — Down  (shore  at  Holywood, 
'54  Hn.).— Louth  (Bellurgan,  '90  J.  2).— Dublin  (Killiney,  '54  Hn.— 
Wicklow  (Bray,  Ch.). 

Rare ;  under  stones  on  the  coast,  and  at  mouths  of  tidal  rivers.  In 
most  of  the  above  localities  only  single  specimens  were  met  with. 

T.  rubens,  F. 
Ulsteb.  Leiksteb.  Munsteb. 
Donegal  (under  turf  stack  Glencaw  mountain,  '00  B. ;  Milford, 
coll.  Osb. ;  Aidara,  '92  J.  3  ;  Buncrana,  '95  Wr.).— Down  (near  Bel- 
fast, '85  H.).--Dublin  (Clontarf  and  Killiney,  '53  Hn. ;  Bull  sands, 
H.  diary).— Cork  (Kanturk,  '47  W.  1).— Kerry  (Great  Blasket  Island, 
'55  Hn.  2). 

Bare;  recorded  in  the  Belfast  and  Kanturk  Hsts  as  Bhmus 
paludosus, 

T.  minutas,  F. 
Ulsteb.    Conkatjgbt.    Leinsteb.    Mttnsteb. 
The  type  form  is  by  no  means  common,  being  largely  replaced  by 
the  variety  T,  ohtusus,  Er.,  especially  in  mountain  districts. 
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Patrobus  exoavatOB,  Pajk. 

UurrEB.     LxDTSTSR.     Mttksikr. 

Donegal  (HoniHead,'85  Pn.). — Antrim  and  Down(Collmward  TTill, 

Glengormley,  B. ;  near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Bostreyor  mountain,  '85  Pn.). — 

Dublin  (66  Hn.  1 ;  Stepaaide  Sp.). — Kerry  (Conor  Hill  and  Brandon, 

'65  Hn.  2). 

Rare ;  the  following  being  much  the  commoner  species  in  Ireland. 
The  record,  Dublin  mountains  ('92  C.  1),  is  to  be  referred  to  P. 
atsimtlii,  Chaud.    Distribution — northern  and  central  Europe,  Siberia. 

P.  aiiiiiniliB,  Chaud. 
Ulster.     Luvsteb.     Mxtnstsb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.;  Buncrana  '96,  Wr.;  Ardara,  '00 
J.  2).— Antrim  and  Down  (Rathlin,  '97  Hr. ;  Care  Hill,  B. ;  New- 
castle, '94  J.  2  call,  ch.).— Louth  (Carlingfoid,  '00  J.  2).— Dublin 
(mountains,  '96  Ht.  3). — Wicklow  (Lugnaquilla,  '96  Ht.  1 ;  Douce, 
'97  Bk.).  —  Cork  (Berehaven,  Wr.). — Kerry  (Carrantuohill,  over 
2700  ft.,  '99  Sch.  &  Cr.). 

Common  on  hills.  The  record,  Maghery  ('00  J.  2),  is  to  be 
deleted.  P.  assimtlis  is  locaUy  common  in  mountain  districts  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  Highlands.  On  the  Continent 
it  has  been  recorded  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Finland  (Qangl- 
bauer).    Siberia  (Heyden). 

Pogonufl  littoralis,  Duft. 

Leinster. 

Louth  (Clogher  Head,  '92  C.  1).— Meath  (Boyne  estuary,  '92 
C.  1).— Dublin  (Malahide,  '94  J.  2,  coU.  Sch.). 

P.  chaloens,  Marsh. 
Ulster.     Connaugrt.    Leinstsr.     Mitnster. 

Down  (Strangford  Lough,  B.).— Mayo  (Ballina,  '71  8.).— Galway 
(Gentian  Hill,  '96  Ht.  6).— Louth  (Carlingford,  '88  J.  1 ;  Greenore, 
'00  J.  2 ;  Clogher  Head, '92  C.  1).— Meath  (Momington,  '94  D.KF.C). 
— Dublin  (Baldoyle  and  Fortrane,  '63  Hn.). — Waterford  (Tramore, 
Ht.  1).— Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht.;  Kenmare,  '98  Ht  4). 

Common  where  it  occurs  on  the  sea  coast. 
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Cymindifl  yaporarionun,  L. 

UlSTEB.       COITNAUGHT. 

Donegal  (mountamB,  '68  Sm. ;  Wr.). — Mayo  (Minnaun  GlifEs  on 
Achill  Island,  '98  Ht.  2  ;  Croagh  Patrick,  Sp.). 

Rare;  occnrs  amongst  heather.  Distribution — northern  Pal»- 
-arctic  region,  and  monntain  districts  of  central  Europe. 

Lebia  chlorooephala,  Hoff. 

TJlstkb.     LsIK8TEB« 

Donegal  (Lough  Swilly,  '00,  J.  2).— Wicklow  (Wooden  Bridge, 
**  6  June,  1853,  5  p.m.  on  bridge,"  Fg.  MS.).— Wexford  (Fg.  MS.).— 
Ireland  ('85  H.). 

Very  rare.  A  specimen  occurred  among  some  beetles  sent  by  Mr. 
D.  C.  Campbell  from  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly. 

Bemetrias  atrioapillus,  L. 

Leinstsb.    Mttnsteb. 
Louth,  Meath,   Dublin,   Wicklow,    Wexford,  Waterford,   Cork. 
Coast  sand-hills.     Occasionally  found  inland  on  the  banks  of  tidal 
riyers  as  at  Enniscorthy  and  Cappoquin. 

[JDemeirias  unipunctatus^  Oerm.  The  record,  Tower  Bridge  Nursery 
('91  C),  requires  confirmation,  as  the  specimens  are  not  now  in 
Mr.  Cuthbert's  collection.] 

Dromius  linearis,  01. 

TJlsieb.    Connauoht.    Leutstvb.    Mttksteb. 
Common. 

D.  agilis,  F. 
LsmsTEE. 
Dublin  ("  not  uncommon,"  '53  Hn.). 

There  have  been  no  recent  records  of  this  species,  nor  have  we  seen 
Irish- taken  specimens.  The  record,  Stillorgan  ('92  C.  1),  is  to  be 
deleted. 

D.  meridionalis,  Dej. 

Ulster.     Leinstea. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,   '00  B.). — ^Antrim  and  Down 

(near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  B.).— Armagh,  ('87  J.  1 ).— Fermanagh  (BeUe- 

isle,  Pr.). — Dublin  (Cherrywood  and  Loughlinstown,  '53  Hn. ;  Bush, 

'94  C.  2 ;  Howth,  J. ;  Portmamock,  aBd  Tolka  Valley,  Ht). 
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Frequent ;  an  immature  example  occurred  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
branch  at  Armagh. 

D.  quadrimaoulatiu,  L. 

UlSTEB.       CoraAUOHT.       LsnTflTEB.      MuHBTJEK. 

Donegal,   Deny,   Antrim,   Down,   Armagh,   Fermanagh,  Gavan, 
Ghilway,  Dublin,   Carlow,  Kerry. 
Common  under  bark. 

D.  quadrinotatofl,  Dej. 
Ulster.     Covnaught.     LEnrsrrER.     Muksteh. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Armagh,  Roscommon,  Gfalway,  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
Kerry. 

Under  bark,  also  by  beating  foliage.  Yarietiee  occur  haying  the 
elytral  spots  united. 

D.  melanooephalus,  Dej. 
Ulster.     Leivster.    Muitstsr. 
Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.),  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Cavan, 
Dublin,  Kildare,  Watcrford. 
Common. 

D.  nigriventrifl,  Thoms. 
Ulster.     Leinster.     Mukstsr. 
Common. 

Metabletus  foveola,  Gyll. 

Leiitster.     Connaught.    Muvstsr. 

Meath  (mouth  of  the  Boyne,  '94  J.  2,  coll.  C.).— Dublin  (Portmar- 

nock,  '53  Hn.).— Wexford  (south-east,  Ht.).— Clare  (Lahinch,  coll. 

Gr.).— Kerry  (Ballybunion,  '98  C. ;  Rossbegh,  '65  Hn.  2).— Ireland 

C85  H.). 

M.  tnmoatellus,  L. 
Leinster. 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '53  Hn.). 
Specimens  cannot  be  traced. 

Brachinus  crepitans,  L. 

Leikster. 

Louth  and  Wexford  ('54  Ds.). 

There  are  two  examples  of  this  species  in  the  Dublin  Museum  (from 
the  Trinity  College  collection)  marked  as  having  been  taken  in  Irdand. 
This  is  a  common  species  throughout  the  Paleearctic  region,  but  in  Great 
Britain  it  would  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  south  of  England  and  Wales. 
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ILALIFLTDM. 
Bryohins  elevatas,  Fanz. 
XJlsteb.    Lbinsieb:    Muvsxeb. 
Antrim  (Portruali,  Pt.).— Armagh  (Dean's  river,  '92  J.  4).— Dublin 
(Canal,  and  Loughlinstown,  '53  Hn. ;  Carrickmines,  C). — ^Wicklow 
(Arklow,  H.).— Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.).— WaterfordC78P.).— 
Cork  (Queenstown,  Wr. ;  Kosscarbery,  '95  C.  1). 
In  running  water ;  not  common. 

Haliplus  obliquns,  F. 

ULffTEB.      COVVAUGHT.      LsnrSTER.      MvKSTKB. 

Donegal  (south),  Antrim,  Armagh  (Lough  Neagh,  &c.),  Sligo, 
Galway,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Clare,  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
Waterford,  Kerry  (north). 

Common,  especially  in  the  clear  water  of  lakes. 

H.  oonflnis,  Steph. 
Ulsieb.    Leinsteb.    Muvster. 
Down  (Bangor,  Ht.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  2  ;  Loughgall,  '00  J.  2).— 
Louth  (C.).— Dublin  (C.).— Wexford  (Courtown,  '93  C.  4;    Forth 
Hills,  Ht.).— Cork  (Fg.  MS.).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '47  W.  1). 
Much  rarer  than  the  preceding. 

H.  flavioollis,  Sturm. 
TJlstsb.     Leinsteb.     Muvsteb. 

Donegal  and  Deiry  (Foyle  dist.  '00  B.). — Tyrone  (Lisson,  Ht., 
coll.  Pt.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  2; 
Keady,  '00,  J.  2).— Dublin  (Royal  and  Grand  Canals,  '00  Ht.  3).— 
Wexford  (Forth  Hills,  Ht.).— Clare  (Lough  Derg,  Sp.).— Limerick 
(Canal,  Ht.). 

Locally  common. 

H.  fUvas,  F. 

Ulsieb.    Conkauoht.    Leinsteb.    Muvsteb. 
Common. 

H.  variegatns,  Sturm. 
Muvsteb. 
Clare  (Finlough,  Ht.).— Cork  ('91  F.  1). 
The  Cork  specimen  was  sent  to  Canon  Fowler  by  Mr.  0.  Donoran. 
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H.  oin«r6iu,  Aube. 

The  S.  afinis  of  Haliday's  Belfast  list  ('85  H.)  may  hare  been 
intended  for  the  present  species  (see  Waterhonse's  Gatalogae);  bat 
the  specimens  cannot  be  traced  in  his  collection. 


H.  rnflooUiiy  Be  O. 
Ulstre.    Covvauokt.     LsnrsTEB.    Mukscbk. 
Common. 

H.  fluTUttiliB,  Anb6. 

UlBTXB.      LmfSTBR.      MUHSTEB. 

Donegal  (south),  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Boi- 
eommon,  Clare,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Cork. 
Local. 

E.  lineatocollis,  Marsh. 

Ulstxr.     Cokvauoht.    Leinstsb.    MwsTRa. 
Common. 


FSLOBIIDA. 

Pdobint  tardus,  Herbst. 

LsnTSiEa.    IfuirsTXB. 

Wicklow  (''  in  first  pond  on  road  from  L^ra  to  Bathdmm — old 
ponds  now  overgrown"  H.  MS.). — Clare  (Lough  Doon,  Ht,  colL 
in.).— Cork  (Carrigaline,  Ht.,  coU.  Ws.).— Ireland  (Fg.  MS.). 

Rare ;  only  two  specimens  have  been  found  in  this  country  in 
recent  years.  One  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Doon,  south  Clare,  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Neale  (June,  1895),  and  another  in  a  pond  near  Car- 
rigaline, by  Mr.  Dudley  Westropp;  both  of  these  specimens  hare 
been  presented  by  their  captors  to  the  Dublin  Museum.  Erom  notes 
in  Mr.  Haliday's  MS.  list,  it  is  evident  that  the  Wicklow  specimens 
were  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Tardy,  and  were  seen  by  Mr.  Haliday 
in  the  Furlong  collection  in  1849.  The  species  occurs  very  locally  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  Wales,  and,  according  to  Ganglbaaer,  it 
ranges  over  central  Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
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DTTISCIDA. 
VoteniB  olavicondfl,  De  0. 

Ulsteb.     Lsikbteb.     MuirsTXB. 

Antrim  (Portanore  Lough,  H.,  coll.;  Lough  Neagh,  Fg.  M8. ; 
Lagan  Canal,  B.). — Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Armagh  ('92  J.  4 ; 
Loughgall  and  Clonmacate,  '00  J.  2  ;  Canal  near  Scarva,  '97  J.  1 ; 
Moyntuagh  Bogs,  '86  Pn.). — ^Fermanagh  (Lower  Lough  Erne,  Cb.). — 
Westmeath  (Lough  Derravaragh,  Ht.). — Waterford  (Dunmore,  Wr.). 
Not  common. 

v.  sparsiu,  Marsh. 
Ulsteb.     Convauoht.     Leinbteb.     MxrysTEB. 
Common. 

Laooophilns  intermptns,  Panz. 
TJlbteb.  Connaught.  Leinsteb.  Muitsteb. 
Donegal  (Coolmore  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.). — Antrim  and  Down  (Lagan 
Canal,  B. ;  near  Belfast,  '86  fl.;  Holywood,  Dn. ;  Newcastle,  '00 
J.  3).— Sligo  (Rosses  Point,  J.).— Dublin  ('63  Hn. ;  Royal  and  Grand 
Canals,  Ht.;  Carrickmines,  C.). — Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.).— 
Clare  and  Limerick  (Ht.). — Waterford  (Lismore,  Ht). — Kerry  (Kill- 
amey,  '47  W.  1). 

L.  obBonms,  Panz. 

Ulsteb.     Coknaught.     Muitbteb. 
Common. 

BidessoB  minntisBimiu,  Germ. 

LEnrSTKK.      MUNSTEB. 

Dublin  (River  Camac  near  Clondalkin,  '00  Ht.  8). — Cork  (River  Lee, 
'47  W.  3 ;  '66  CI.).— Kerry  (Sheen  River  near  Kenmare,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Extremely  local.  This  pretty  water-beetle  was  described  as  a  new 
spedeB  {H.  trifaseiatus — '46  W.)  from  specimens  taken  in  the  River 
Lee  by  Mr.  Clear.  Wollaston,  in  a  more  recent  note,  expresses  doubt  a 
to  the  origin  of  Mr.  Clear's  specimens  ('69  W.  1).  Judging,  however, 
by  the  above  records,  it  is  certain  to  occur  in  many  more  localities,  at 
least  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  England  it  has  only  been  found  in 
Devonshire,  and  abroad  it  is  recorded  from  south-western  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  the  Canaries. 

B.  geminns,  P. 
Ulsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  H.). 
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Eyphydnu  ovatos,  L. 
Ulbteb.    Cokkaught.    Ledtstkr.    Muvster. 

Antrim  (Lagan  Canal,  B.). — Lough  Neagh  (H.  MS.). — Armagh 
('92  J.  4).— RoBcommon  (Mote  Park,  Ht.).— Galway  (Clonbrock  and 
Woodford,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Portmamock,  '53  Hn. ;  Boyal  and  Grand 
Canals,  Ht.).— Wexford  (C.).— Clare  and  Limerick  (Ht.)-— Kerry 
(Killamey,  Fg.  MS.). 

Locally  common. 

CoBlambns  qninqne-lineatna,  Zett. 

XJl8T£B.     Conkauoht.     Lsinsteb.    Munster. 

Widely  distributed  and  conunon  where  it  occurs,  generally  found 

in  still  water.    It  is  said  to  be  rather  scarce  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 

addition  to  Britain,  Ganglbauer  mentions  only  Alsace,  Belgium,  and 

Lapland  as  localities.     Siberia. 

[  Calamhui  versicolor ,  Schall. — Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Dublin 
(Canal,  '53  Hn.).— Kerry  (Kiver  Flesk,  Killamey,  '47  W.  1). 

Liserted  on  the  strength  of  the  retiotUatui  and  eoUarit  of  the  aboTe 
references.  Very  possibly  these  records  were  in  reality  founded  on 
specimens  of  C.  v-limatuB^  Zett.  The  records,  Armagh  ('87  J.  1 ; 
'88  J.  2)  are  to  be  referred  to  the  following  species  (see  '88  J.  5).] 

C.  inflsqualis,  F. 

Ulbteb.    Cokkaught.    Leiksteb,    MuirsiBR. 
Common. 

C.  oonfluenB,  F. 
Ulbtjsb.    Lbinstbb.    Mukstkr. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Dublin  (quarry  holes  near  Lucan 
and  Clontarf,  '00  Ht.  3  ;  Loughlinstown,  C.).— Limerick  (Fg.  MS.). 
Local. 

C.  novemlineatus,  Steph. 
Ulstss. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Antrim  (Toome,  '00  J.  2).— 
Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  '87,  J.  1 ;  Marlacoo,  J,). — Lough  Keagh 
(H.  MS.). 

Rare ;  seems  to  prefer  clear  water  at  edges  of  lakes,  or  in  drains. 
It  has  been  recorded  from  Scotland,  N.  England,  Mecklenburg  and 
Lapland,  and  Heyden  includes  it  in  his  Siberian  list. 
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C.  paraUelogrammns,  Ahr. 

Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

There  is  an  Irish  example  in  the  Haliday  collection.  The  record, 
Holy  wood  ('92  Ft.  &  Dn.),  requires  confirmation,  as  the  specimens — 
which  cannot  be  traced — may  possibly  belong  to  the  following 
species. 

C.  impressopnnotatus,  Sch. 
Ulstse.     Munstbb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.)-— I^own 
(People's  Park,  '95  Ht.  4 ;  Downpatrick,  Ht.,  coll.  Wl. ;  Dundonald, 
J.).— Armagh  ('94  J.Ht.  Cr.).— Waterford  ('78  P.).— Kerry  (Killamey, 
'47  W.  1). 

Very  abundant  in  drains  at  Coolmore. 

Deronectes  assimilis,  Payk. 

UlSTEB.       CONNAUGHT.       LkINSTER.       MtTNSTKR. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Roscommon,  Galway, 
Westmeath,  Dublin,  Clare,  Limerick. 

Frequent,  but  rather  rarer  than  the  following. 

D.  depressuB,  F. 

XJlsteb.     CoioTAUGHT.     Leinsteh.    Mxtksteb. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Sligo, 
Iloscommon,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Limerick,  Kilkenny, 
Tipperary,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Common ;  varies  considerably  in  colour,  some  specimens  being 
almost  entirely  black,  or  more  rarely  with  the  usual  dark  elytral  spots 
reduced  to  thin  lines. 

D.  xii-pnatnlatUB,  F. 
Ulsteb.    Ledtstsb.    Munsieiu 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wex- 
ford, limerick,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Local,  though  so  widely  distributed ;  found  usually  in  running 
water  and  affecting  particular  pools  in  streams. 

HydroponiB  piotos,  F. 

Ulsieb.    Connaught.    Leinsteb.    Mxtksteb. 
Common. 
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H.  flayipat,  OL 

TJlJBTBB. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).    Taken  by  Mr.  Wollaston  in  Ixdaod 

('66  CI.). 

The  Haliday  specimen  is  in  the  Dublin  Museum  collection. 

H.  lepidni,  OL 

Ulster.    Conhaught.    Lkinstxr.    Mmrsrss. 
Common. 

H.  rivalii,  Gyll. 

Ulster.    Lsivstbr.    Mukster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  £.). — ^Antrim  and  Down  (Lagan  Canal, 
B. ;  near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  2).— Dublin  (Loughlins- 
town,  '53  Hn.  ;  mountain  streams,  Ht.). — Wexford  ('93  C.  4).— 
Waterford  ('78  P.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  Wr.). 

E.  septentrionalif,  Oyll. 
Ulster.     LsnTBTER.    Mukster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B.).— Deny  (Bk.).— Antrim  (Crumlin 
Biver,  B.). — Armagh  (Tanderagee,  '95  J.  2). — ^Dublin  (Riyer  Dodder^ 
'56  Hn.  1 ;  near  Bathgar,  H.  diary ;  Glenaamole,  '95  D.N.F.C.).— 
Wicklow  (Lower  Lough  Bray,  Ht.). — Cork  (Eanturk  and  Bantry,  '47 
W.  1 ;  RoBScarbery,  '95  C.  1).— Kerry  (River  Flesk,  Killamey,  47 
W.  1). 

Local ;  in  lakes  and  streams. 

H.  Dayisii,  Curt. 
Ulster.     LEnrsTER. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Dublin  (stream  near  the  Dttle 
Dargle,  '00  Ht.  3.).— Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

Found  in  clear  water,  sometimes  in  company  with  H,  sepUn- 
trionalisy  Oyll.  Apparently  a  northern  and  alpine  spedee,  occurring  in 
the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  Pyrenees,  and  Alps. 

H.  lineatus,  F. 

Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Roscommon,  Galway,  Westmeath,  Meath, 
Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 
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H.  tristifl,  Payk. 

IJlSTEB.      CoNlfAUGHT.        MuKSTES. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.;  Bundoran,  '91  J.  1.).— 
Armagh  (rare,  '92  J.  4;  Churchill,  '00  J.  2).  — Mayo  (lake  near 
Delphi,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Killamey,  '47  W.  1 ;  bog-pools  near  the  Upper 
Lake,  Ht.). 

Bare ;  in  ponds  on  high  ground. 

H.  nmbrosuB,  Gyll. 

XJlstke.     Leinster.    Mtjnsteb. 

Donegal  (Poyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Cave  Hill,  B.).— Down 

(Moume  mountains,  Downpatrick,  Ht.). — Armagh  ('91  J.  2  ;  Poyntz- 

pass,  *97  J.  3). — Louth  (Carlingford,  '91  J.  2). — Westmeath  (Lough 

Ree,  '00  Ht.  1).— Limerick  (Lough  Gur,  Ht.). 

H.  ang^tatns,  Sturm. 
IJlsteb. 
Donegal   (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B). — Antrim    (Bog    Meadows  near 
Belfast,  Dn.).— Armagh  ('00  J.  2). 
Rare. 

H.  Oyllenliali,  Schiod. 
Ulster.     Conwatjoht.     Lkinster.     Mttnsteb. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Mayo,  Louth,  King's 
County,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Kerry. 

Not  uncommon  where  found ;  inhabits  bog-pools. 

H.  morio,  Dej. 

UUSTER. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).  — Armagh  ('87  J.  1;  Newtown 
Hamilton,  '00  J.  2). 

Rare.  The  records,  Ardara  ('86  J.  3),  and  Holywood  ('92  J.  6),  are 
to  be  deleted. 

H.  vittnla,  Er. 
Ulster.     Ledtster.     Munsteb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Bundoran,  '91  J.  1.)-— 
Antrim  and  Down  (swamp  near  Lagan  Canal,  '00  J.  3 ;  B.  ;  Holy- 
wood,  Dn.). — Armagh  ('92  J.  4). — Dublin  (ponds  near  Lucan,  '00 
Ht.  3).— Waterford  ('78  P.).— Kerry  (KiUamey,  '87  F.). 

Locally  common. 
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H.  palnitris,  L. 

UlSTXR.      CoKNAUORT.      LukSTEB.      MUITBTEB. 

Common ;  raries  a  good  deal  in  the  extent  of  the  yellow  markings. 

H.  inoogmtiu,  Sliarp. 
Ulstxr.    Lkiksixb.    Muvster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  and  Down  (Cave  Hill  and 
Lagan  Canal,  coll.  B.). — ^Wexford  (Biyer  Slaney  near  Enniaoorthy, 
Ht.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ht.).— Clare  (Lahinch,  Ht.,  coU.  Qr.). 

Not  common,  but  widely  distributed.  The  record,  Arma^  ('89 
J.  5),  ia  to  be  deleted.  In  Great  Britain  this  species  has  been  found 
rarely  in  the  south,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Moray  district.  No  doubt 
it  is  oTorlooked  in  many  localities,  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  dark 
Tarieties  of  J7.  palustris,  L.  Oanglbauer  records  it  from  France  and 
Belgium. 

[Zr.  m^lanariuSf  Sturm. — The  record.  Downhill  ('00  B.),  is  due 
to  a  clerical  error.] 

H.  erythrooephalns,  L. 
Ulster.     Connaught.     Leikster.    Mukstbr. 
Common. 

[ff.  rufifronSf  Duft. — Bequires  confirmation  as  an  Irish  species. 
The  ''rufifroni''  of  the  Haliday  and  Wollaston  lists  ('85  H.;  '47 
W.  1)  was  probably  M,  Oyllenhali,  Schiod.  The  record,  Friarstown 
('93  C),  is  to  be  deleted.] 

H.  longulus,  Muls  {eelatus,  Clark.). 
Ulstbr. 

Derry  (Downhill,  '00  B.). 

A  single  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Milne,  and  named  *'  c$Utt4s 
Tar."  by  Dr.  Sharp. 

H.  memnonius,  Nic 
Ulster.    CoyNAuoHT.    Ledtstbr. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foylo  dist.,  '00  B.;  Milford,  Osb.).— 
Antrim  (Lough  Neagh,  Orr.).  —  Armagh  ('88  J.  5).  —  Galway 
(Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2.).— Dublin  (Howth,  M.).— Clare  (Lahinch,  coll. 
Gr.). 

Not  common. 
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H.  obsenms,  Btunn. 

Ulster.    CoiorAT7GHT.    Leiitstbb.    Munsteb. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Cayan,  Mayo  (Achill, 
Ac),  Galway,  King's  County,  Kerry. 

OccuiB  in  highland  districts,  and  in  bogs ;  rare  in  Loinster. 

H.  nigrita,  F. 

Ulstbe.    Ookvattght.     Leinstbe.    Muhstee. 

Donegal,    Deny,    Antrim,    Down,    Armagh,    Galway,   Dublin, 
Carlow,  Wexford,  Tipperary,  Kerry. 
Common. 

H.  difloretos,  Fairm. 

TJurrEE.    Lbinstee.     Mtjnbtbe. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.  ;  Coolmore,  '00  J.  2). — Deny 
(Downhill,  Ht.). — ^Antrim  and  Down  (Belfast  dist.,  B. ;  Stormonnt 
'00  J.  3.).— Dublin  (Eoyal  Canal,  '00  Ht.  8).— Wexford  (ponds 
near  Enniscorthy,  Ht.). — Clare  (Lahinch,  Ht.,  coll.  Gr.)- 

Common  in  some  localities  in  the  north. 

H.  pnbescenB,  Gyll. 
XJlstee.     Connauoht.    Leinsieb.    Mttbtsteb. 
Common. 

H.  planus,  F.  | 

Ulster.     Cokkauoht.    Leiksteb.    Mitnstbb. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Mayo,  Galway,  Dublin, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

H.  lituratUB,  F. 

UlSTEB.      LeDTSTEB.      MlJNSTlB. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Cayan,  Louth,  Dublin, 
Clare,  Wexford,  Kerry. 

l£r.  f$rrugineu8^   Steph. — The  record,  Armagh  ('87  J.  1),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

H.  obsoletus,  Aub6. 
Ulster. 
Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  coll.  B.). — Down  (north  shore  of  river  between 
Comber  and  Strangford  Lough,  October,  1901,  coll.  B.). 

Found  in  both  of  these  localities  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle.     Though  of 

2X2 
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northern  range  in  the  Brititih  Islands,  this  species  has  been  toiind 
only  in  the  western  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  in  the  Mediteiranean 
region. 

Agabns  gnttatos,  Payk. 

UlBTKR.      CoKKATJGflT.      LbINSTXE.      MUVSTIER. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foylo  dist.,  *00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Carrickfergns, 
Wr.).— Down  (Belfast,  B. ;  Holywood,  '92,  Pt.  and  Dn.).— Armagh 
('88  J.  2.).— Sligo  (Glencar  Lake,  8p.).— Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin 
(Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wexford  (Courtown,  '92.  C.  6).— Kerry 
(Lough  Eagher  under  Carrantuohill,  '99  Sch.  and  Cr.  ;  Keninare, 
coll.  Yr.). 

A.  biflrattatos,  01. 

Ulstee. 
Armagh  (rare  '92  J.  I). 

A.  palndosni,  F. 

XJlSTEB.       CONITAUGHT.      LEIireTER.      MuKSTBB. 

Donegal,   Derry,    Antrim,   Down,   Armagh,   Fermanagh,    Sligo, 
Bosoommon,  Heath,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Glare,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

A.  afllnis,  Payk. 

Ulsteb.     Connauoht. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  on  the  beach,  J.). — GFalway  (Leenane,  in  flood 
refuse  from  the  Erriff  River,  April,  1897,  Ht.). 

A  northern  species ;  occurring  over  northern  and  central  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  in  Scotland. 

A.  nngnicnlaris,  Thoms. 

Ulstsb.    Munstrb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '95  J.  1).— Antrim  (Bog 
meadows,  Dn.). — Down  (Downpatrick,  Ht.). — Armagh  ('87  J.  2; 
Keady,  '88  J.  2  ;  Poyntzpass,  '97  J.  3).— Clare  (Lahinch,  coll.  Ghr.). 

[A.  eongeneVy  Payk. — The  record,  Carlingford  ('88  J.  1),  should 
have  referred  to  A,  Sturtnu'y  Gyll.] 

A.  nebulosns,  Forst. 
Ulster.     Connaught.     LEiiffSTEB. 
Common  in  tlie  province  of  Ulster,  and  has  been  found  in  the 
counties  of  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  and  Wexford. 
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A.  femoralis,  Payk. 

CONNAIJGHT. 

Roscommon  (River  Suck  near  Mount  Talbot,  '98  Ht.  1). 

A.  arotiouB,  Payk. 
Leiksteb. 

Wicklow  (Kippure,  '97  Ht.  1). 

Mr.  G.  P.  Farran  found  two  examples  of  this  northern  water-beetle 
in  a  small  pool  near  the  summit  of  Eippure.  It  has  been  recorded 
from  northern  Europe,  Arctic  Siberia,  North  America,  and  Alsace 
('82  Sh.).  Ganglbauer,  howeyer,  does  not  mention  it  as  a  central 
European  species,  nor  is  it  included  in  the  French  fauna.  In  Scotland 
it  is  a  characteristic  Highland  species ;  it  has  been  traced  only  as  far 
south  as  Northumberland  in  Great  Britain. 

A.  Stnrmii,  Gyll. 

UlSTEB.      CoNNAUGHT.       LsnrSTEB.      MWSTBB. 

Common. 

A.  ohalconotos,  Panz. 

Ulstbb.     Coksajjqbt,     Ledtsteb.    MuirsTEB. 
Derry  (Foyle),  Down,  Roscommon,  Dublin,   Wicklow,  Wexford, 
Clare,  Kerry. 

A.  bipustnlatos,  L. 

UlSTEB*      CoKKAUGHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuifSTEB. 

Common. 

Platambns  maculatos,  L. 

Leinsteb. 
Kilkenny  (Kilmacow,  Nl.).    Ireland  (Fg.  MS.). 
Mr.  A.  Neale  informs  us — after  seeing  this  species  in  the  Museum 
collection — that  he  found  specimens  in  the  first-mentioned  locality. 

nybins  fnliginosuB,  F. 
Ulsteb.     Connaught.     Leiksteb.    Mttnsteb. 
Common. 

I.  ater,  De  G. 
Ulsteb.     Leinsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;   Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Armagh 
('92  J.  4).— Fermanagh  (BeUeisle,  '98  Pr.).— Dublin  ('53  Hn.).— 
Wexford  (Courtown,  '92  C.  6). 
Not  common. 
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I.  obiennis,  Marsh. 
Ulsies.    Leivsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  H. ;  Camgarer,  Dn.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4; 
Loughgall,  '00  J.  2).— Fermanagh  (Bellei8le,*98  Pr.).— Dublin  (Eoyal 
Canal,  '00  Ht.  3). 

I.  guttiger,  GyU. 

LvUtSIEA. 

Dnblin  (*'  a  single  specimen  at  Kingstown,"  '53  Hn. ;  Binr 
Dodder  at  Oldtown,  Lk.,  coll.  C). 

I.  flDnesoenB,  Thorns. 

LXIVSTEB.      MuffSTJUt. 

Dublin  (''  Foxrock,  &o.,"  '53  Hn. ;  Dublin  mountains  in  qnairieBy 
C.).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.). 

Bare ;  recorded  in  the  Dublin  an'd  Waterford  lists  as  "  trngutiitry 
Oyll." 

Oopelatns  agilis,  F. 

Ulsxeb.    Xjunster.    Mukstsb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — ^Wexford  (Biyer  Slaneynear  Bnnis- 
corthy,  Ht.).— Cork  (Blarney,  Wr.). 
Very  rare. 

Bhantns  oxoletns,  Forst. 
Ulstxb.     Cokvauoht.    Lsinsteb.    MuirsiXB. 
Down  (Newcastle  '00  J.  3). — Armagh  ('92  J.  4  ;  Clonmacate,  J.)-"" 
Fermanagh  (Belleisle,'98  Pr.).— Roscommon  (Lough  Ree,'98Ht.  1).— 
Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  Ht.).— Waterford  (coll.  Nl. ;  Dunmore,  Vr.). 
Lakes  and  drains.     The  record,  Ardara  ('92  J.  3),  should  refer  te 
R.  bistriatuif  Berg. 

B.  notatus,  Berg. 
TJlstbb.    MxrysTEB. 
Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;    Milfoid,  coll.  Osb.).— Armagh  ('87 
J.  1).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Tipperary  (Nenagh,  Sp.). 

B.  bistriatus,  Berg. 

TJlstbb.     Leinstteb. 
Donegal  (Milford,  coll.  Oeb. ;    Buncrana,  '95  Wr. ;  Ardara,  '00 
J.  2;     Coolmore,  '95  J.  1).— Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Wicklow 
(Kippure,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wexford  (Forth  Hills,  Ht.). 
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Colymbetes  fiuionB,  L. 
XJlsteb.     Covnattght.     Lkinsteb.    Mxtnsibr. 

Gommon  in  Ulster ;  and  has  been  found  in  the  counties  of  Ros* 
common,  Qtdway,  Louth,  DubKn,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford  and 
Cork. 

Dytiscus  punctulatus,  F. 
Ulster.     Leinsteb.     Mxtnsteb. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,   Dublin, 
Wicklow,  Kerry,  Cork. 
Common. 

D.  marginalis,  L. 
Ulster.     Connaught.     Leinstee.    Mwstbb. 

Common,  occasionally  found  in  brackish  or  even  in  salt  water 
pools  amongst  sea- weed. 

D.  oircumoinotus,  Ahr. 

Ulsteb. 

Armagh  (»89  J.  1). 

This  fine  species  was  taken  sparingly  in  drains  near  Armagh  and 
at  Lowry's  Lough. 

D.  lapponious,  Gyll. 
Ulster. 

Donegal  (mountain  tarns,  '68  Sm.). 

Found  in  numbers  in  Donegal  tarns  in  the  August  of  1867 — 
in  company  with  Aeilius  tulcatuSf  Qyrinus  natatory  and  G.  minutus. 
Unfortunately  the  exact  locality  where  this  rare  insect  occurred  is 
unknown,  and  it  has  not  been  met  with  since  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Sharp 
records  it  from  the  Moray,  Clyde,  and  Argyll  districts  of  Scotland, 
Northern  Europe,  '^  extending  southwards  in  the  mountains  to  the 
Basses  Alpes,  and  Northern  Italy,"  and  Siberia  (*82  Sh.).  It  is 
supposed  to  prey  on  newts  in  the  Scotch  lakes. 

IMydaticus  transvenalis,  Berg. — In  Mr.  Haliday's  MS.  list,  the 
note  on  this  species  indicates  that  it  was  seen  in  the  Tardy  collection 
by  Mr.  Haliday — ^butit  is  not  included  amongst  the  '*  certainly  Irish  " 
species.  There  is  an  example  in  the  Dublin  Museum — ^formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Trinity  College — marked  as  having  been  taken  in 
Ireland.  This  was  possibly  taken  by  Tardy,  but  the  species  requires 
confirmation  as  natiye.] 
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Aoilins  inleatos,  L. 
Ulstbe.    Conhavoht.    Lrikstes.    Muvstkr. 
Common  in  Ulster ;  has  also  been  found  in  the  connti^  of  Mayo, 
Boscommon,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Claie. 

The  yariety  icoiietu^  Curt,  is  included  in  a  list  of  species  taken  at 
Carrickfergua  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker. 

A.  fiuoiatns,  De  G. 

Ulstsb. 
Armagh  ('87  J.  1 ;  Loughgall,  '96  J.  1). 

Rare.  The  Armagh  specimens  were  taken  in  a  flax-hole,  and  iho^t 
at  Loughgall  in  a  drain  in  the  Manor  grounds. 


QTBISTDm. 
Oyrinns  minntns,  F. 
Ulstbb.    Connauoht.    Leutstsb.    MuirsTEE. 
Donegal  (Ardara),    Antrim,   Down,    Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Bos- 
common,  Oalway,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Kerry  (Eillamey,  Kenmare,  Ac.)- 
Local ;  affects  boggy  places. 

.0.  nrinator,  111. 

MUXSTEB. 

Kerry  (RiTer  Flesk  near  Killamey,  '47  W.  1). 

Inserted  on  the  strength  of  the  ''  G.  lineatui^*  of  this  reference. 

0.  natator.  Scop. 
TJlsteb.     Connauoht.     Leinbteb.     Muksteb. 
Common. 

0.  elongatus,  Aube. 
TJlsteb.     Connaught.     Leinstee.    Munbteb. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Mayo,  Galway,  Dublin, 
Cork,  Kerry. 

Not  so  common  as  the  preceding ;  extremely  Tariable. 

0.  bicolor,  Payk. 
Connauoht.    Muksteb. 
Sligo  (Ballysodare,  Ht.). — Boscommon  (Lough  Bee,'98  Ht.  1).— 
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Cork  (Blarney  Lake,  '55  H.  1).— Kerry  (Qlenbegh,  Fg.  MS. ;  Lakes 
between  Killorglin  and  Glen  Caragh,  '55  Hn.  2,  coll.  Fg.). 

Rare,  thongli  possibly  overlooked  in  other  localities.  The  records, 
Coolmore  ('94  J.  Ht.Cr.),  and  Armagh  ('87  J.  1),  should  have  referred  to 
O.  elongatuSj  Aub^. 

0.  marinus,  Gyll. 
Ulsieb.     Connauoht.     Leinsteb.    MusrsTER. 
Apparently  common  in  Ulster,  and  reported  from  the  counties  of 
Sligo,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 

0.  opacus,  Sahl. 
Ulster.     Conwaught.    Leiststes.    Munstee. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('00  J.  2).— Sligo  (Bally- 
sodare,  Ht.). — Cfalway  (L.  Derg,  Ht.). — ^Westmeath  (Mullingar,  Ht.). 
— DubUn  (Royal  Canal,'00  Ht.  3),— Carlow  (Borris,'95  Ht.  8).— Cork 
(Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). 

The  record,  Adrigole  ('94  J.  Ht.  Cr.),  is  to  be  referred  to  O,  natatw^ 
Scop. 

OreotochiltLB  viUosus,  MiiU. 
Ulsteb.     Connaught.     Lkinsteb.    Mttnsteb. 

Donegal  (Portsalon,  coll.Wl.). — Armagh  ('92  J.  4 ;  Lough  Neagh, 
'89  J.  1).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Qalway  (Lough  Corrib, 
'95  Ht.  6;  Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).  — Westmeath  (Lough  Ree,  '00 
Ht.  1).— Dublin  (North  Bull,  Fg.  MS. ;  LoughHnstown,  '53  Hn.).— 
Kilkenny  (R.  Nore,  Ht.). — Clare  and  Limerick  (lake  shores,  Ht. ; 
Lahinch,  Gr.). — Waterford  (Cappoquin,  &c.,  Ht.). — Cork('55H.  1; 
Fermoy,  '95  Ht.  1). — ^Kerry  (Killamey  and  Smerwick,  '55  Hn.  2). 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Belfast  Nat.  Hist, 
and  Phil.  Society  with  the  following  label : — "  Found  in  the  shell  of 
lAmniuB  pertger  at  Bangor,  2  June,  1834."  In  the  reference  ('38  Pn.) 
is  the  following  interesting  notice  of  this  capture : — *'  It  was  my  good 
fortime,  on  one  occasion,  to  observe  an  individual  of  a  different  species 
in  an  unusual  situation — ^the  inhabitant  of  a  freshwater  shell  {Lim'Mm 
pereger).  When  the  shell  was  taken  out  of  the  pool,  its  mouth  was 
filled  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  clay,  but  proved  to  be  a 
fragment  of  some  aquatic  plant  of  suitable  length,  the  space  between 
it  and  the  margins  of  the  aperture  being  filled  with  slime.  The 
interior  of  this  mass  was  lined  with  a  soft  whitish  silky  substance 
which  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  aperture.  The  **  hollow- wreathed 
chamber  "  of  the  shell  was  occupied  by  a  living  individual  of  Ggrintu 
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viilosus,^*  Mr.  Pattersozi  suggeBts  what  Beems  most  probable,  that  the 
beetle  had  utilised  the  shell  for  the  purpose  of  pupating.  Oreetoehiim 
vtUosus  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  but  may  be  found  by  searching  under 
stones,  in  the  water,  at  the  edges  of  lakes  and  rivers. 


HTDSOFHILIDiE. 


[Sydrophilus  pieeus^  L. — The  only  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  conspicuous  spedes  in  Ireland  is  a  note  in  Mr.  Haliday's  MS.  list 
"  Glassnevin,  Dr.  Coulter,  sed.  qy"  Probably  an  introduction,  as  if 
native  it  would  certainly  have  been  noticed.] 

Hydrobius  fiuoipes,  L. 
Ulsteb.     Connaught.     Leinster.     Munsier. 
Common. 

H.   oblong^,  Herbst. 

MXTKSTSR. 

Kerry  ("  Lakes  of  KiUarney,"  '32  St.). 

Kecorded  as  having  been  taken  by  Dr.  Leach.  There  is  an  Irish 
example  in  the  Haliday  collection. 

Farac3rinu8  nigrosBneus,  Sahl. 

CONNAITGHT.      MuNSTER. 

Galway  (Erriff  River  near  Leenane,  '98  Ht.  4). — Kerry  (Kemnars, 
'98  Ht.  4). 

Bare ;  in  flood  refuse. 

AnacsBna  globulus,  Payk. 
Ulster.    Cobtnaught,    Lkinster.    Mttwster. 
Common. 

A.  limbata,  F. 
Ulster.    Coknaught.     Leinster.    Munsteu. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Roscommon,  Dublin,  Wex- 
ford, Waterford,  KeiTy. 

Widespread  ;  but  rai*er  than  the  preceding. 

Fhilhydrus  testaceus,  F. 
Ulstkr.     Conwaught.    Leinster. 
Armagh  ('88  J.  2).— Roscommon  (Lough  Ree,  '98  Ht.  1).— Wexfoid 
(Enniscorthy,  Ht.). 
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F.  maritimiiB,  Thoms. 

UlSTEB.       CoiOrAUGHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuKEfTEE. 

Antrim  (People's  Park,  '95  Ht.  4). — GWway  (Inishmore,  *95 
Ht.  6).— Dublin  (south,  C.).— Clare  (Lahinch,  coll.  Gr.).— Waterford 
(Tramore,  Ht.). 

Local ;  in  pools  near  the  coast.  The  records,  Armagh  ('87  J.  2  \ 
'91  J.  8),  should  refer  to  the  preceding  species. 

F.  nigrioans,  Zett. 

TJlSIEE.      MiTirSTBB. 

Armagh  (Clonmacate,  '00  J.  2;  Lough  Keagh,  J.). — Tipperary 
(Nenagh,  Sp.). — Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ht.). 

Rare ;  in  boggy  places.  The  record,  Blackrock  ('91  C),  is  to  be 
deleted. 

F.  melanooephalus,  01. 
Ulstbr.    ComrAueHT.    Leinsteb.    Mttnsteb. 
Common. 

F.  minutus,  P. 

MxTIfSTEB. 

Kerry  (bog  pools  between  Kenmare  and  Killamey,  April,  1899, 
Ht.). 

F.  coarotatos,  Gredl. 
TJlstbb.     Ledtsteb.    MxTiirsiEB. 
Donegal,  Armagh,  Down,  Louth,  Wexford,  Limerick. 

EnoohroB  bicolor,  Gyll. 
Ulsieb.    Leinsteb. 
Down  (Loughbrickland,  '96  J.  2).— Dublin  (Baheny  Ponds,  '94 
Ht.  3). 
Bare. 

Laooobius  sinuatns,  Mots. 
Ulsteb.     Connauoht.    Leinsteb. 
Donegal,   Antrim,   Down,    Armagh,   Sligo,   Boscommon,   Louth, 
Dublin,  Carlow,  Wexford. 

Probably  this,  and  the  three  following  species  are  much  commoner 
than  the  records  indicate,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  by 
collectors. 
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L.  alutaeeus,  ThomB. 

Ulstse.    Leihstbr. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Lonth,  Dublin. 

L.  minutoB,  L. 
Ulster.     Leivstse.    Mukstee. 
Donegal,  Antrim,   Down,    Armagh,  Louth,  Fermanagh,  Dublin, 
Kerry. 

L.  biponctatos,  F. 

Ulbtse.    Connaught.    Lbdistbe. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Sligo,  Dublin,  Carlow. 

Berosns  loriduB,  L. 

CONEAUOHT. 

Roscommon  (Mount  Talbot,  '98  Ht.  1). 

Common  in  drains  and  pools  on  bog  land,  June,  1897. 

LinmebiuB  tnmcatellas.  Thorns. 

Ulstee.     Connaught.     Leiestee.     Mukstee. 
Common. 

L.  papposuB,  Muls. 

Ulstee.     LEnrsTSE. 
Donegal,  Down,  Armagh,  Dublin. 

There  are  few  records  of  this  species ;  it  is  probably  confused  with 
the  preceding. 

L.  nitiduB,  Marsh. 
Ulster.     Leikster.     Mttkstbr. 

Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Louth,  Dublin,  Waterford. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle  has  taken  it  in  wet  moss  on  rocks  in  mountain 
streams  near  Belfast.  The  **  L,  picinus  "  of  Haliday's  list  is  probably 
the  present  species,  not  picmfMy  Marsh  (vide  Waterhouse  Cat.). 

ChsBtarthria  seminulum,  Herbst. 
Ulsteh.    Constaught.    Lbinstbr.    Mttkstee. 
Deny,  Armagh,    Sligo,    Galway,    Louth,    Westmeath,    Dublifl? 
Carlow,  Tipperary. 
Frequent. 
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Helophorns  rugosns,  01. 

Ulster.     LsmsTSR. 

Donegal  (Buncrana,  '00  B.). — Deny  (MagiUigan,  '00  B.). — 
Antrim  (Portballintrae,  '94  T. ;  Portrush,  J.). — Louth  (Tennonfeckin 
strand,  '00  Ht.  3,  coll.  C). 

Occurs  very  locally  on  the  sea  coast. 

H.  nnbilns,  F. 
Ulster.     Leikstbr.     Muitster. 

Donegal  (Poyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Or.).— Down 
(near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('91  J.  2).— Louth  (south,  C.).— 
Dublin  ('53  Hn. ;  south,  C.).— Carlow  (Boms,  '95  Ht.  8).— Water- 
ford  ('78  P.). 

H.  intermediuB,  Muls. 
Ulster. 
Deny  (Culmore,  '00  B.). 
In  a  marsh ;  not  common. 

H.  aquations,  L. 
Ulster.     Connatjght.     Leinster.    Mukster. 
Common.    The  variety  aqualts,  Thoms.,  occurs. 

H.  dorsalis,   Marsh. 
Ulster.     Leinster. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  (**In  the  Dodder,"  '56 
Hn.  1  &  2). 

Not  now  in  the  Haliday  collection ;  Hogan  records  it  with  a  query. 

H.  SBneipennis,  Thoms. 
Ulster.     Constaught.    Leinster.     Mtjnster. 

Common,  and  very  variable.  The  varieties  ^/antVo/^«,  Thoms.,  and 
HfrigifronBf  Thoms.,  are  recorded  as  having  been  taken  in  Ireland  (76 
BL). 

H.  Mulsanti,  Bye. 
Ledtsteb. 

Dublin  (Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  3). 

A  single  specimen  occurred  under  mud  in  a  salt  marsh,  May,  1895. 
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H.  brevicoUis,  Thorns. 

MuifSTBlL 

Kerry  (Killamey,  '47  W.  1 ;  76  BL). 

The  record,  Borrb  ('95  Ht.  8),  should  refer  to  ff.  hrevip^lpU,  Bedel 

H.  breyipalpifl,  Bedel. 
TJuBiXR.    CoNNAvoHT.    Lkiksteb.    MuirBm. 
Common. 

H.  aryemiens,  Muls. 
Ulsieb. 
Derry  (Biver  Fanghan,  '00  B.). 

The  reooxd,  Armagh  ('97  J.  2),  should  refer  to  H.  eemipefmu, 
Thoms. 

Hydrookiu  elongatiu,  SchalL 
Ulstbb.     Muvstxb. 

Down  (Lagan  Canal  near  Moira,  B.). — ^Armagh  ('88  J.  2).— 
Limerick  (Lough  Gur,  Ht.). — Waterford  (Dunmore,  Wr.). 

H.  angostatiu,  Oenn. 

MUKSTXB. 

Waterford  (Dunmore,  Wr.). 

Henicooerus  exsoulptos^  Oenn. 

XJlSTSa.      LBINBTKa.      MXTFBTEB. 

Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  in  the  River  Faughan,  '00  B.). — ^Down  (Holy- 
wood,  H.  MS.). — Dublin  (Loughlinstown  brook,  H.  diary). — Kerry 
(Killamey,  '47  W.  1 ;  Park  River,  Killamey,  Fg.  MS.).— Ireland 
(H.  CoU.). 

Oothebins  L^olisi,  Muls. 

MXTNSTBB. 

Wicklow  (Greystones,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Discovered  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Carpenter  in  stagnant  rock-pools  near 
the  coast-guard  station,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1897.  In  Great 
Britain  this  species  is  very  local,  and  apparently  confined  to  the  south- 
west— the  only  records  that  we  have  seen  are  from  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  the  Scilly  Isles.  Abroad  it  has  been  recorded  from  the  Frendi 
coast  and  the  Chaimel  Islands. 
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0.  margipallens,  Latr. 

MuJJtfl'JSB. 

Kerry  (near  Kenmare,  Ht.). 
Taken  in  a  bog-pool,  April,  1899. 

0.  marinns,  Fayk. 
Ulsteb.    Leiststeb.    Mttnstee. 
Down  (Holywood  Warren,    H.   diary). — Dublin    (Portmamock, 
'00  Ht.  3;   Shankill,  C.).— Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.). 

0.  pygmsBUB,  F. 

Ulster.     Conwauoht.     Munsteb. 

Armagh  (*88  J.2).— Sligo  (BaUysodare,  Ht.).— Galway  (Clonbrock, 
Ht.).— Kerry  (Eiver  Flesk,  Killamey,  '47  W.  1). 

0.  bicolon,  G^rm. 
Ulsteb.     Connauoht.     Leinsteb.     Mtjnsteb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Cammoney, 
B.).— Armagh  ('87  J.  2).— Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.).— Mayo  (AchiU,  '98 
Ht.  2). — Dublm  (North  Bull,  '00,  Ht.  3;  mountain  quarries  and 
Sandyford  C). — Wexford  (Rosslare,  Ht.). — ^Kerry  (Oastlemaine  River, 
'55  Hn.  2). 

0.  mflmarginatiu,  Steph. 

Ulsteb.     Leinsteb.     Munstbb. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  2). — ^Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Castle- 
aine  River,  '55,  H.  2). 
Rare. 

0.  aurionlatus,  Rey. 

Leinsteb. 
Meath  (Laytown,  '00,  Ht.  3).— Dublin  (North  Bull,  '00  Ht.  3). 
Very  local  in  salt  marshes.     At  the  North  Bull  it  occurred  under 
mud,  where  there  had  been  shallow  pools  of  salt  water. 

0.  pnnctatas,  Steph. 
Ulsteb.     Connauoht.     Leinsteb.     Munstbb. 
Down  (shore  of  Belfast  Bay,  '39  Curtis). — Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.). — 
Louth  (Clogher,  C). — ^Dublin  (Portmamock,  '53  Hn.).— Kerry  (Castle- 
maine  River,  '55  H.  2). 
Salt  marshes,  local. 
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HydraBiia  teitacea,  Curt. 
Lbinmteb. 

Kilkennj  (Thomastown,  Ht.). 

Found  on  the  leaves  of  Nymphaa  in  the  Rirer  Nore. 

H.  ripftria,  Kug. 
Ulstkb.     Conkauoht.    Lbinster.     Mukstea. 
Common. 

H.  nigrita,  Germ. 
Ulster.     Munstiui. 
Antrim  (Belfast  dist.,  Lagan  Canal,  B.).— Annagh  ('87  J.  2).- 
Waterfoid  ('78  P.). 

H.  angostata,  Stunn. 
UuBTSK.     Conk  AUGHT.     Mukstek. 
Armagh   ('92  J.    1).— Roscommon   (Lough  Ree,   '98   Ht.   1).— 
Tipperary  (near  Borrisolcigh,  Sp.). — Waterford  (Dunmore,  Wr.). 

H.  graoilifl,  Germ. 
XJlsteb.     Lbinster. 
Deny  (River  Faughan,  *00  B.). — Wicklow  (Avonmore,  H.  coU.)  — 
Kilkenny  (River  Nore,  near  Thomastown,  Ht.). 

H.  atrioapilla,  Wat. 
Ulster.     Munsteb. 
Deny   (River  Faughan,    1900   B.).— Armagh  ('90  J.  2).— Cork 
(Queeustown,  Wr.). 

Occurs  in  company  with  the  following  species ;  in  weed  growing 
on  stones  in  streams,  and  in  wet  moss. 

H.  pnlchella,  Germ. 
Ulster.     Lrinstek. 
Deny   (River   Faughan,    '00   B.). — Antrim    and   Down  (Lagan 
Canal,  B. ;  Lough  Keagh,  H.  coll.).— Armagh  ('00  J.  2).— Kilkenny 
(Thomas town,  on  Nymphcua  in  the  River  Nore,  Ht.). 

Cyolonotom  orbiculare,  F. 

Ui.sTEH.     Connaught.     Leinster.     Munstkk. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin, 
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Wicklow,  Kilkenny,   Wexford,   Claie,   Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Kerry  (Yalentia,  &c.). 

Common  in  suitable  localities. 

SphsDridiom  scarabsBoides,  F. 

UusTEB.    CoiDfAueHT.    Lbiksteb.     Mukstbe. 
Common. 

S.  bipnatnlatum,  F. 

TTlsteb.    Leinstkb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  and  Down  (Cuahendon, 
'00  J.  2 ;  Lagan  Canal,  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin  (Corrick- 
mines,  C). 

Not  common.  The  variety  marginatum  F.  has  been  recorded  from 
Down  (Holywood,  '92  Pt.  and  Dn. ;  Strandtown,  '00  J.  2).  Armagh 
('00  J.  2).     Dublin  ('54  Hn.).     Queen's  County  ('00  Bn.). 

Cercyon  littoralis,  Gyll. 

TJUSTEB.      COITNAUOHT.     LbINSTEB.      MuSTSTEB. 

Common.  A  very  marked  colour-variety  of  this  species — with 
yellow  elytra  and  a  black  spot  on  the  posterior  third  close  to  the 
suture  (var.  binotatum,  8teph.)^-occurs  in  many  localities.  We  have 
examples  of  it  from  the  coasts  of  Donegal,  Sligo  (abundant).  Mayo 
(Achill),  Gkdway,  and  Meath  (Laytown). 

C.  depressna,  Steph. 
Ulsteb.  Connauoht.  Lkinsteb.  Mttnsteb. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs.). — Armagh  (Mullinure,  '92  J.  4). — Sligo 
(Enniscrone,  J.).— Dublin (Baldoyle,  withlittoralis,  Fg.MS.,  '54BDq.). 
— Cork  (Glandore,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht. ;  Carragh  Creek,  '55  Bn. 
2). — '*  C,  depreuum  occurs  on  most  of  our  sea-coasts  along  with  C, 
littorale,  but  more  sparingly,  under  seaweed  drying  on  the  sands.  It 
was  but  lately  that  Mr.HaHday  had  observed  its  more  peculiar  habitat 
to  be  on  open  shingly  shores,  where  it  might  be  found  abundantly 
on  the  Zaminaria  cast  up  by  the  sea — ^unmixed  with  C.  littorals " 
('55  H.  1). 

C.  hsBmorrhouB,  Gyll. 

Ulsteb.     Leinstbb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  Wr.). — Antrim  (Glen- 
gormly  Ht.  coll.  B.).— Armagh  ('87  J.  2).— Dublin  (Koebuck,  '54  Hn. ; 
Ballsbridge,  Fg.  MS.). 

Not  common. 
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C.  hnmoTThoidaliB.    Herbst 
Ulbter.    GoinrAuoHT.    Lbotstxr.    Mithsxkr. 
CommoiL 

0.  obMlatas,  GyU. 
Ulsedl    GoinrAveHT.    LEDram.    MumxR. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  fi.)* — Antrim  (Ballycastle  ahoie,  T.). — 
Armagh  (*00  J.  2).— Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin  ('64  Hh.).— Waterfoid 
('78  P.). 

Not  common. 

C.  aqnatioiu,  MuIb. 
Ulbtxb.  Leihstkr. 
Antrim  (Cave  Hill,  '96  Ht.  4).— Annagh  (Lowij'b  Lon^  '96  J. 
2). — ^Wexford  (Bosalare  aandhills,  Ht.). 

Bare ;  in  wet  moss.    The  Armagh  specimen  occnrred  amongstonet 
at  the  lake  edge. 

C.  flavipes,  F. 
CoinrAnoHT.    Lxmnns. 


Ulsixb. 
Common. 

UiaiiR. 
Common. 

Ulsixb. 
Common. 


C.  lateralis,  Mareh. 
CoxxAnaHT.    Lxnrsxxx. 

C.  melanooephalna,  L. 

C0XXAT7GHT.      LxiXSTKX. 


MuxarxB. 


MUXRXB. 


MUXBIXR. 


Ulbtxe. 


C.  nniponctatos,  L. 

COXXAVGHT.      LxiXSTXB.      MuXSIXB. 


Common. 


C.  qmaqnilina,  L. 

XJlsteb.    Leixstkbl. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht  Cr.).— 

Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs.). — Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Fermanagh 

(Belleide,  '98  Pr.).— Louth  (Qreenore,  '88  J.  1 ;  south  C.).— Dublin 

(Roebuck,  '64  Hn.). 

C.  nigrioeps,  Marsh. 
Ulstbx. 
Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Fr.). 

The  variety  eentrimaculatum,   Sturm,   occurs  commonly  in  this 
locality. 
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C.  pygmsBtLB,  HI. 
Ulstxb.    Leiksteb.    Mukhtkjl 

Donegal,  Antrim,   Down,  Ajmagh,    Lonth,    Dublin,  Wicklov, 
Carlow,  Wexford,  Waterfoid,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

C.  tenninatos,  Marsh. 
Ulster.    CoinfAUGHT.    LsiNsrEB. 

Donegal  (Bnndoran,  '91  J.  1).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— 
Armagh  ('88  J.  2).— Sligo  (Ennisorone,  J.).— Dublin  (local,  '00 
Ht.  3). 

Not  common. 

C.  analis,  Fayk. 

Ulster.    Leiksteb.    Mttitsteb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Louth,   Dublin, 
Carlow,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

C.  lugubrifl,  Fayk. 
Ulsteb.    Leinstbb. 
Armagh  ('87  J.  2 ;  in  flood  refuse,  Sp.). 

[  C,  ffranarius,  Er. ;  C,  minutuSy  Muls. — The  records  in  the 
references  ('88  J.  2 ;  '87  J.  2)  are  to  be  deleted.] 

Kegastemum  boletophag^im.  Marsh. 
Ulbtbb.    Coeeavght.    Lbikbteb.    MiarsTBB. 
Common. 

Cryptopleurum  atomarium,  F. 

UlSIEB.      COEEArOHT.      LsiKSTEB.      MuESTEB. 

Common. 


STAFHTLIHIAD.&. 

Aleochara  fnsoipes,  F. 

Ulsteb.     CoEEAroHT.    Leiesteb.    Muesteb. 

Common. 

lA.  lata,  Grav.— The  record,  Coolmore  ('94  J.  Ht.  Cr.),  is  to  be 
referred  to  A.  lanuginoBa,  Gray.] 

2  T  2 
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L.  breyipennis,  Gray. 
Ulbtkr.    CoinrAiroHT.    Lbikstbe.    Muhstek. 

Donegal  (Bimorana,  '96  Wr.). — Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Fr.)  — 
BoBOonunon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1).— Galway  (Wr. ;  Qonbrock,  '96 
Ht.  2;  Roundatone,  Ht.).  — Carlow  (Boms,  '95  Ht  8).— Clare 
(Finlough,  Ht.). —Wexford  (Killurin  and  Koaelare,  Ht.).  — Cork 
(Queenstown  and  Middletown,  '95  Wr.). — Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht.). 

Common  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  but  of  rare  occuxience 
in  the  east. 

A.  tristiiy  Grav. 

LsnrsTBH. 

Louth  (Carlingford,  '88  J.  I). 

The  specimen  from  which  this  record  was  made  cannot  be  traced. 

A.  bipnnotata,  01. 

XJlstkr.    Convaught.    MxTmrrBB. 

Antrim  (Belfast,  '00  J.  2).--Down  (Stormount,  '92  Pt.  and  Dn.).— 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Galway  (Wr.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 
Not  common. 

A.  eunionlorom,  Kr. 

Ledtsteb. 

Wexford  (Rosslare  Sandhills,  Sh.,  coll.  Ht.). 

The  records,  Coohnore  ('94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).  Armagh  ('89  J.  4)  ; 
Poyntzpass  ('97  J.  2),  and  Lowry's  lough  ('00  J.  2),  should  refer  to 
the  following  species.  Distribution— central  Europe,  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

A.  lanuginosa,  Gray. 

Ulster.    Gonvaught.    Lbutbteb.    Mukstsb. 
Common. 

A.  mcBSta,  Gray. 

COWNAUOHT. 

Mayo  (Achill,  coll.  Ht.). 

Taken  in  April ;  species  determined  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion.  The 
few  preyious  Irish  records  of  this  species  are  to  be  referred  to  A. 
iuccicolUf  Thoms.,  which  is  a  much  commoner  insect  throughout  Great 
Britain. 
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A.  sncoioola,  Thorns. 
TJlsibb.    ComrAxroHT.    Leinsteb.    Mukster. 
Donegal,    Deny,    Antrim,     Down,    Aimagli,    Galway,     Loxith, 
Westmeath  (Quaker  Island,  L.  Bee),  Dnblin,  Kerry  (Yalentia). 
Common. 

Amosrens,  Gyll. 

Ulsieb. 
Armagh  ('00  J.  2). 

According  to  Oanglbaner,  this  species  ranges  over  northern  and 
central  Europe,  occurring  in  fungi. 

A.  nitida,  Qrav. 
TJlsteb.    Convaught.    Leinster.    Mttitsieb. 

Common  in  the  north,  has  also  been  found  in  Sligo,  Galway, 
Louth,  Dublin,  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  The  Taiiety 
hHineata,  G^U.,  is  rarer  than  the  type ;  the  following  are  the  only 
records.  Donegal  (Coolmore,  '95  J.  1).  —  Louth  (Qreenore  and 
Bellurgan, '88  J.  1). 

A.  morion,  Gray. 
Ulsieb.     Leinsteb.     Muvsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  di8t.,'00  B.). — Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  Bos8lare,&c., 
Ht.).— Clare  (Cratloe  Hill,  Ht.).— Waterford  (78  P. ;  Tramore). 
Local.    The  record,  Holywood  ('92  J.  5),  is  to  be  deleted. 

A.  grisea,  Xr. 

TJlsteb.    Convauqht.    Leinsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Down 
Craigavad,  Dn.).— Mayo  (Achill,  '98  Ht.  2).— Louth  (Greenore,  '00 
J.  2).— Dublin  ('78  P. ;  KiUiney  beach,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Kil- 
€ool,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Local ;  on  the  coast  among  seaweed. 

A.  alganun,  Faur. 
TJlsteb.    Connauoht.     Leinsteb.    Mitnsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,'00  B.). — Antrim  and  Down  (Belfast  dist.,  B. ; 
Craigavad, '92  Pt.  and  Dn.).  — Sligo  (Rosses  Point.  J.).  — Louth 
(Greenore, '00  J.  2).  — Dublin  ('78  P.  ;  Skerries,  '92  Sp.  ;  Grey- 
stones,  Sp.). — Waterford  (Ardmore  Head  and  Ardoginna,  '97  C). 
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A.  obMurellA,  £r. 
UmsE.     CrOHiTAvoHT.    LxnrsiER.    MUHBXXa. 

Donegal  (Foyle  diBt.,  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  '96  Wr.).— Antrim  (Bally- 
castle,  T.). — Down  (Newcastle,  Ch.). — Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.). — ^Mayo 
(Achill,  '98  Ht.  2).— Galway  (Roundatone,  Ht. ;  Iniahmore,  '95  Ht.  6). 
— Longford  (Inchderann,  Lough  Bee,  '00  Ht.  1). — Dublin  (Fort- 
mamock  and  Malahide,  '54  Hn. ;  South  Bull,  Bk.). — Kerry  (Great 
Blaaket,  '55  Hn.  2). 

Sandy  places  on  the  coast — it  has  been  found,  howoTer,  on  an 
islet  in  Lough  Bee. 

Kioroglossa  pulla,  Oyll. 

GoinfAITGHT. 

Boscommon  (Hote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1). 

K.  nidicola,  Fainn. 
XJlstxb.    LsnrsTSB.    MmrsiXB. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.  ;   Coolmore,  '95  J.   1).— Dublin 
(Killiney,  '78  M. ;  Ht.).— Waterford  (Lismore,  Ht.). 

Found  abundantly  in  Sand  Martin's  nests  at  Coolmore  and  EiUiney. 

Ozypoda  lividipennis,  Mann. 
UisTxn. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). 

0.  Yittata,  Mark. 
Ulsteb. 
Antrim  (Ballyclare,  Fauyel,  coll.  B.). 

0.  opaoa,  Gray. 
TJlsieb.     CoirirAUGHT.    Lkuvstjsu.    Mukbteb. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,   Mayo, 
Galway,  Dublin,  Kerry. 
Common. 

0.  altemans.  Gray. 
Ulster.    CoNirAueHT.    Lsikbtsb.    Muhsxjul. 
Antrim  (BaUycastle  Cs.,  Belfast,  B). — ^Fermanagh  (Tempo,  Hi)- 
— Galway  (Clonbrock,  Ht.). — Wicklow  (Ovoca  and  Powerscourt,  Ht.). 
— Waterford  (Cappoquin,  Ht.). 
Local ;  fungi  in  woods. 
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0.  vereeunda.  Sharp. 
Leinster. 
Dublin  (Dodder  Bank,  H.  coll.). 

An  Oxypoda  from  this  locality  in  the  Haliday  collection,  has  been 
doubtfully  referred  in  the  present  species  by  Dr.  Sharp. 

0.  nmbrata,  Gray. 
Ulstkr.    Lkinstbe. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Wicklow 
(LugnaqmUa,  H.  coll.). 

0.  nigrina,  Wat. 
TJlsteb. 
Down  (Holywocd,  in  moss,  '00  J.  2). 
Named  by  Dr.  Sharp. 

0.  longiusonla,  Er. 

TJlsteb.    CoNirAxroHT.    Ledtstes.    Muksiee. 
Donegal  (Foyle),  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Galway, 
Lonth,  Cork. 
Common. 

0.  rupioola,  Bye. 
Ulsteb. 
Down  (Slieve  Daiard,  '76  R.,  coll.  Ch.). 
Under  stones  on  Eummit. 

0.  hsBmorrhoa,  Mann. 
TJlsteb.    Leinsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dst.,  '00  B.).— Wexford  (Forth  Hills,  Ht.). 
In  fungi.     The  Yexford  specimen  has  been  referred  to  a  dark 
variety  by  Dr.  Sharp 

0.  Waterhousei,  Rye. 
Leiksteb. 
Dublin  (Dundrum  '00  Ht.  3,  coll.  Bk. ;  North  Bull,  Ht.). 

0.  brachyptera,  Steph. 
TJlsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dit.,  '00  B.\ 
Named  by  Ihr.  Slurp. 
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IiflhuogloMi  proliza,  Onv. 

Galway  (Clonbrock,  Ht.,  coll.  D.).— Bublm  (Bundmin,  '00  Ht  3, 
coU.  Bk.). 
Ban. 

Oeyvia  inenatata,  Kr. 

ITUIKR.      CoirVAVGHT.      LtlKSTER. 

Antrim  and  Down  (Lagan  Canal,  Ht.  coll.  B. ;  Holywood,  '00  J. 
2).— Annagh  ('00  J.  2).— Oalway  (Wr.).— Dublin  (Howth  Demesne, 
'00  Ht  3). 

Specimens  taken  on  Cave  Hill,  near  Bellasl^  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Buckle,  have  been  verified  as  this  species  by  M.  Fauyel.  It  may  be 
found  under  moss  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

0.  hibemica,  Bye. 

TJlsteb. 

Down  (Slieve  Donard,  '76  B. ;  '76  Ch.). 

A  single  specimen  found  under  moss  on  the  summit  of  the 
moxmtain,  in  company  with  Oxypoda  rupiecla^  Bye.  The  spedei 
was  described  by  Mr.  £.  C.  Bye  from  Mr.  Champion's  specimen.  It 
is  found  also  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  B.  Tomlin  hat  taken  it  on  the  top 
of  Snowdon,  August,  1901. 

Phlcsopora  reptana,  Gfray. 
Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

There  are  Irish-taken  specimens  of  this  spicies  in  the  Haliday 
collection. 

Ocalea  cattanea,  £r. 
TJlstbs.    LsnrsTEB. 
Donegal   (Foyle    dist.,    '00    B.).— Antrim  (Ballycasfle,   T.).— 
Wexford  (Slaney  bank,  by  sweeping  under  confers,  Ht.). 

0.  latipennis,  Sharp. 

XJU9TEn. 

Armagh  (Newtown  Hamilton,  '00  J.  2 ;  in  aoss  on  high  ground. 
•00  J.  2). 

Ilyobates  nigricoUiB,  Fayl. 
Ulster.    Conkauoht.     Ledtscb. 
Antrim  (Cave  Hill,  Ht.,  coll.  B.).— Armagh('92  J.  4).— Boaeom- 
mon  (banks  of  the  Suck,  '98  Ht.  1).— Dublin  (MOahide,  '54  Hn.). 
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Calodera  nigrita,  Mann. 
TJlsteb. 
Armagh  (rare — found  in  marshy  places,  '00  J.  2). 

C.  Sdihiops,  Gray. 

XJlsteb. 
Armagh  (very  rare,  '92  J.  4). 

Hyrmedonia  coUaris,  Payk. 
Ulster.     CoNiirAUGHT. 
Donegal  (Foyle  diet.,  '00  B.)— Armagh  ('89  J.    1).— Fermanagh 
(Belleisle,  '98  Pr.)— Monaghan  (Scotstown,  '00  J.  2).— Sligo  (Ennis- 
crone,  J.) — Galway  (Wr.  ;  shore  of  L.  Derg,  near  Woodford,  Ht.). 
Rare ;  in  flood  refuse  and  moss. 

H.  limbata,  Payk. 

Mui^BISB. 

Waterford  (78  P.). 

Astilbus  canaliculatus,  F. 
XJlsteb.     Gonnaught.     Leiksteb.    Mttnster. 
Common ;  often  in  company  with  ants. 

Callicems  obscums,  Gray. 
XJlsteb.     Gonnaught.     Leinsteb.     Munsteb. 
Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (Holywood,  '39 
Curtis;   '85  H.).— Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.).— Dublin  ('64 
Hn.).— Clare  (Finlough,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Lismore,  Ht.). 
Local. 

Alianta  incana,  Er. 
XJlsteb. 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4). — Fermanagh  (Tempo,  Ht.,  coll.  Sch). 
In  stems  of  Typha  htifolia,  at  Armagh. 

Homalota  curraz,  Kr. 

XJlsteb.     Ledtsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '95  J.  1).— Antrim  (Caye 
Hill,  Ht.,  coll.  B.).— Dublin  (Tallaght,  '93  C.  1).— Wicklow  (Powers- 
court,  Ch.). 

Occurs  amongst  shingle  on  riyer  banks. 
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E.  laagoida,  £r. 

LEDrSIRR. 

Carlow  (Borris,  '96  Ht  8). 

In  moM  and  flood  refuse  on  the  Riyer  Barrow  banks,  in  April. 

E.  inaeeta,  Thorns. 
Ulster. 
Annagh  (Loughgilly,  in  moss,  '00  J.  2). 

E.  paTeni,  Er. 

LsiHSTRa. 

Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3  coU.  Bk.). 

E.  cambrioa,  Well. 
TJlstkr.     LicnrsTEn. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Wicklow  (Bray,  '91  F.  1,  coU.  CL). 
The  Donegal  specimens  were  referred  to  a  large  dark  form  of  this 
species  by  Dr.  Sharp. 

E.  gregaria,  £r. 
TJlstxr.    CoNiTAnGHT.    LBiirsTKn.     MuirsTxa. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Mayo  (AchiU),  Clare,  Carlow, 
Wexford,  Waterford. 
Common. 

E.  fragilis,  Kr. 
Ulster.    LsiirsTER. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B.).— Dublin  (Dodder  Banks,  H.  ColL).— 
Wicklow  (Powerscomt,  '91  F.  1,  coll.  Ch.). 

[jff.  imheeilla,  Wat.— The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

S.  luteipes,  Er. 
Ulster.     Leinstsb. 
Armagh  (  rare,  '91  J.  2). — West  Meath  (Hare  Island,  Lough  Rcc, 
Fauvel,  coll.  Ht.). 

E.  luridipennis,  Mann. 
Ulster.     Lkhtster.    Munster. 
Antrim  and  Down  (Belfast  dist.,  Ht.,  coll.  B.).— Dublin  (hilli, 
'00  Ht.  3).—  Kerry  (Valentia,  '98  Ht.  3). 

The  record,  Armagh  (*91  J.  2),  should  refer  to  the  foUowing 
species. 
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H.  Gyllenliali,  Thorns. 

UlSTEB.     CoNlTAUeHT. 

Armagh  (rare,  '92  J.  4).— BoBCommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1). 

H.  hygrotopora,  Kr. 

XJlsteb.    Leinstbb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('94  Sp.;  Clonmacate, 
Loughgilly,  J.). — Wicklow  (Powerscourt,  Ch.). 

H.  elongatnla,  Gray. 

XJLffnEB.     Ledtsieb.     Mvksteb. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  '95  J.  1).— Down  (Holywood,  J.).— Armagh 

('88  J.  2;  I^ewtown  Hamilton,  J.).— Carlow  (Borris,  '96  Ht.  8).— 

Limerick  and  Clare  (lake  shore,  Sh.,  coU.  Ht.). — Cork  (Fermoy,  '95 

Ht.  7). 

H.  volana,  Scrib. 

XTlSTEE.      CONKAVGHT.      LeI178TEB.      MuNSTSB. 

Common,  especially  in  the  west,  where  it  is  abundant  on  lake 
ahores. 

H.  clavipes,  Sharp. 
XJlsteb. 
Down  (Slieve  Donard,  '75  Ch.  2). 

H.  tibialis,  Heer. 
Ulsteb. 
Down  (Slieve  Ponard,  '76  Ch.  2). 

E.  vestita,  Oray. 
Ulsieb.     Conwauqht.     Leinsteb.     MxTirSTEB. 
Common  on  the  coast  under  stones  and  seaweed. 

H.  nitidula,  Er. 
XJlsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). 

Mj.  Buckle's  specimen  was  referred  to  this  species,  with  some 
reserve,  by  Dr.  Sharp.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Champion  that  the 
record,  Slieve  Donard  ('76  Ch.  2),  must  be  erased. 
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E.  alpettria,  Heer.  (var.  niiidiuseula,  Shaip). 

VufTER. 

Bown  (Slieve  Donaid,  '91  F.  1.,  coll.  Ch.). 

H.  oblongiosonla,  Sharp. 
Ulsteb. 
Bown  C91  P.  1,  colL  Ch.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4). 

E.  vicijut,  Steph. 

XJUBTER.      CoHKAirOHT.      LxiirSTER.      IfXJBBIKR. 

Common. 

S.  pagana,  £r. 
TJlsteb. 
Armagh  (in  moss,  '89  J.  4). — Ireland  (H.  colL). 

E.  graminioola,  Gyll. 
Ulster.     LEnrsTEit.    Mitkbixr. 
Bonegaly  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Dublin,  Carlow, 
Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

E.  halobrecfha,  Sharp. 
TTlsteb.    Cokkauoht.    Mttvster. 
Deny  (MagiUigan  sands,  '00  B.).— Mayo  (Achill,  '98  Ht  2).- 
Zerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Sea-shore,  in  company  with  the  following  species. 

E.  pnnctioeps.  Thorns. 
Ulster.     Conitavoht. 
Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Mayo  (Achill,  '98  Ht.  2). 
Through  error  the  Achill  specimens  were  recorded  as  H.  princepti 
the  present  species  was  intended. 

H,  occulta,  Er. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). 
Doubtful  **  species  near  occulta  ?."    Dr.  Sharp  in  lit. 

S.  fongivora.  Thorns. 

CONITAUOHT. 

Galway  (Clonbrock  Ht.,  coll.  D.). 
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H.  monticola,  Thorns. 
Ledtster.    Munsteb. 
Dublin  (The  Scalp,  '00  Ht.  3).— Waterford  ('78  P,). 

H.  debiliB,  Er. 
Ulster. 
Armagh  (in  flood  refuse,  '94  Sp.). 

M.  fallaeiosa,  Sharp. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). 
A  single  specimen  referred  doubtfully  to  this  species  by  Dr.  Sharp. 

H.  circellaris,  Gray. 
Ulster.    Connauoht.     Ledtster.    Mukster. 
Very  common — ranging  to  Donegal,  Achill,  and  Yalentia. 

H.  elegantola,  Bris. 
Ulster.     Conwaught. 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Galway  (Wr.). 

[jff.  oiffra,  Heer. — The  record,  Holywood  ('92  J.  1),  should  refer 
to  Ocywa  incroisata,  Kr.  see  ('00  J.  2).] 

H.  eremita,  Eye. 

Ulster.    Leinster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (SHeve  Donard,  '76  Ch.  2).— 
Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough  and  Newtown  Hamilton,  J.). — ^WicUow 
(LugnaquiUa,  H.  coll.). 

In  moss,  on  high  ground. 

H.  analis.  Gray. 
Uloter.     Connattoht.     Leiwster.    Munster. 
Common,  a  dark  variety  occurs  on  mountains. 

H.  exiliB,  Er. 
Connauoht.     Leinster.     Munster. 
Galway  (Leenane,  coll.  Ht.,  "either  var.  exilis  or  new  to  us,'^ 
Dr.  Sharp).— Carlow  (Borris,  vartety,  '95  Ht.  8).— Kerry  (Yalentia, 
Ht.,  coll.  Dp.). 

Taken  in  flood  refuse,  in  spring. 
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E.  hepatica,  £r. 

Donegal  (Foyle  diat.,  '00  B.). 

"  Apparently  a  large  diaooloured  2  of  S,  hepaiicaJ'  Dr.  Sharp  in  lit. 

H,  exarata.  Sharp. 

LsiKSTEIL 

Wexford  (Killoughnm  Forest,  May,  coll.  Ht.). 

A  single  specimen,  queried  by  Dr.  Sharp  as  the  $  of  this  species. 

H.  aqnatioa,  Thorns. 
Ulster.    CoNirAiroHT.    MunrtriJUi. 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Oalway  (Leenane,  eolL  Ht.).— Waterford 
('78  P.). 

H.  zanthoptera,  Staph. 

XTlbter.    Muvsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  'GOB.).— Antrim  (Belfast  dist,  B.).— Arma^ 
('92  J.  4 ;  Loughgilly,  J.).— Waterford  (Dromana  Forest,  Ht.). 

[iSr.  valida,  Kr.— The  record,  SlieveDonard  ('76  Ch.  2),  *«  must  be 
erased."    Champion  in  lit."] 

H.  enryptera,  Steph. 
Ulster.    Convauoht.    Mukster. 
Armagh(J.).— Galway  (Wr.).->Clare  (Glenomeragh,  Sh.,  coll.  Ht.)- 

H.  trinotata,  Kr. 
Ulster.    Conitauoht.     Lkinster.    IfmrsxER. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Down  (Graigayad,  J.), — ^Armagh 
('92  J.  4,  Lough  I^eagh  and  Loughgilly,  J.). — ^Fermanagh  (Belleisle, 
Pr.).— Galway  (Gentian  hill,  '95  Ht.  6).— Dublin  (Santry,  Ht.)  — 
Waterfoid  ('78  P.).— Kerry  (Great  Blasket,  '55  Hn.  2). 

The  Donegal  specimens  were  queried  as  a  variety  of  this  species  by 
Dr.  Sharp. 

H.  xanthopns,  Thoms. 
Ulster. 

Antrim  (near  Antrim,  May,  coll.  B.). 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Fauvel  for  the  identification  of  this  insect. 
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H.  triangnlnm,  Er. 
Ulstbb. 
Armagh  (in  flood  refuse,  '94  Sp.). 

H.  fimgicola,  ThomB. 

TJiSTEB.      CONKAUGHT.      LeDTSIEB.      MuNSIEB. 

Fermanagli  (Belleble,  Pr.).— Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin  ('78  M.).— 
Waterford  (78  P. ;  Dromana  Forest,  Ht.)- 

H.  coriaria,  Kr. 

MUNSISB. 

Clare  (Olenomeragli,  in  fungi,  Sh.,  coll.  Ht.). 

H.  sodalia,  Er. 

Ulsteb.    Ledtsteb. 

Deny  (Culmore,  Fauvel,  coll.  B.). — Westmeath  (Derravarragh  in 
fungi,  Fauvel,  coU.  Ht.). 

Found  in  a  nest  of  Bomhus  terrestrU  in  the  month  of  Augusti 
1899,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle. 

H.  diviaa,  Mark. 

MUNSIEB. 

Waterfoid  ('78  P.). 

H.  palustris,  Kies. 
Mtjnsteb. 
Waterford  (salt  marsh  near  Tramore,  Fauvel,  coll.  Ht.)* 

[H,  nigricomUj  Thorns. — The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  should 
refer  to  H,  vicina^  Steph.] 

H.  ravilla,  Er. 

MUNSTEB. 

Clare  (Glenomeragh,  Sh.,  coll.  Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

H.  corvina,  Thoms. 
Ulsteb.     Leotsieb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Wicklow 
(Ovoca,  '00  Ht.  3). 

[H.  atomaria,  Kr.— The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 
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H.  serioea,  MuIb. 

Ulster.     Munstbb. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4). — Clare  (common  in  fungi,'  Bh.,  ooll.  Ht.) 

JSr.  indiseretaj  Sharp. 

MUNSTEB. 

Ghilway  (Leenane,  coll.  Ht.). 

A  specimen  referred  douhtf ully  to  this  species  by  Dr.  Sharp. 

H.  atricolor,  Sharp. 
XJlstek.     Ledtster.     Muitsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00,  B. ;  Ardara,  J.). — Armagh  ('91  J.  2 ; 
Newtown  Hamilton,  J.).— Dublin  (North  Bull  sands,  '00  Ht  3).— 
Carlow  (Borris,  '96  Ht.  8).— Wexford  (Eosslare  sandhills,  '00  Ht.  3). 
The  specimens  from  the  North  Bull  and  Bosslare  sandhills  are  pos- 
sibly referable  to  a  dark  variety  of  this  species  (Sharp  in  lit). 

H.  nigra,  Kr. 

Ulster.    Connauoht.    Leikster.    Munster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (Holywood,  '92  J.  5 ;  Craig- 

avad,  J.  coll.  Dn.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Galway  (Woodford,  coU. 

Ht.).— Meath  (Laytown  sandhills,  '00  Ht.  3).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  Ch., 

coll.  Bk.).— Clare  (Glenomeragh,  Sh.,  coll.  Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

H.  germana,  Sharp. 
Ulster.     Munstkr. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Clare  (Glenomeragh,  Sh.,  coll. 
Ht.). 

H.  cauta,  Er. 

MUNSTER. 

Waterfoid  ('78  P.). 

H.  villosnla,  Kr. 

CoNNAUGkfiT.      liEIirSTER.      MxmSTER. 

Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3,  coll.  Bk.).— Water- 
ford  ('78  P.). 

H.  atramentaria. 
Ulster.     Connaught.     Leinster.     Mukster. 
Common. 
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H.  marcida,  £r. 

TJl&tteb. 
Armagh  (raie,  J.)- 

H.  longicomis,  Oray. 

XTlstiib.    Connaught.    Leinsteb.    MmraiEB. 
Donegal,  Armagh,  Galway,  Dublin,  Garlow,  Wexford,  Waterford. 

H.  sordida  Marsh. 
TJlsteb.     LEnrsTEB.     Muvsikb, 
Donegal,   Armagh,   Fermanagh,  Dublin,  Queen's  County,  Clare, 
Limerick,  Kerry. 

Common  in  moss  and  fungi. 

H.  aterrima.  Gray. 

XJUBIEB.      CON19^AT70HT.      LeINSTSB.      MuNSIEB. 

Common. 

H.  pygmsaa,  Gray. 
XJlsteb.     Leinsteb. 
Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  '91  J.  2). — ^Dublin  (Dundrum,  Ch.,  ooU. 
Bk.). 

H.  muBOorum,  Bris. 
XJlsteb.     Leinsteb.     Munsteb. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  Ch.,  coll.  Bk.).— Water- 
ford  (78  P.). 

H.  piloaiventris,  Thoms. 
XJlsteb.     Leinsteb. 
Armagh  (in  moss,  J.). — Carlow  (Borris,  variety,  96  Ht.  8). 

H.  laticollis,  Steph. 
XJlsteb.    Connaught.    Leinsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Ballyclare,  B.). — Armagh 
('92  J.  4).— Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  Ch.,  coll.  Bk.). 

H.  montivagans,  Well. 

XJlsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). 

Named  **pulehra,  Kr.,"  synonym  for  present  species  by  Dr.  Sharp, 

B.I.A.  PBOC.,  see.  ni.,  YOL.  VI.  2  z 
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H.  orbata,  £r. 
Ulctek.     MuirsTEB. 
Down  (NewcasUe,  '91  F.).— Kerry  (Valentia,  '98  Ht.  3). 

H.  fimgi,  Gray. 

Ulsteb.     Gokkauoht.     Ledtstes.     MvirSTER. 

The  oommoneBt  Bpecies  of  the  genus.  The  variety  elienttda^  Er., 
haa  been  taken  in  the  Foyle  distriet  ('00  B.),  near  Armagh  ('92  J.  A\ 
on  Achill  Island  (Ht.)»  and  Tramore  Sands  (Ht).  The  yar.  dMa  at 
Leenane  and  Armagh. 

Onypeta  labilis,  Er. 
Ulster.     Muvbter. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B.  ;    Coolmore,  '95  J.  1). — Limerick 
(Lough  Our,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht). 
Locally  common. 

Taohynaa  oonftriota,  £r. 

Ulsteb. 
Deny  (Foyle  diat.,  '00  B.). 

**  On  sandy  deposit  on  borders  of  Riyer  Faughan ;  plentiful  where 
it  occurs,  but  very  local." 

T.  flavitarsii,  Sahl. 
Ulsteb. 
Deny  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B.). 

"  Isehnopoda  flavitaritiy  var.  ?."  Dr.  Sharp,  %n  lit.  A  leaden- 
coloured  variety  without  a  trace  of  the  usual  bluish  reflection. 

[71  umiraitea,  Er. — The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  should  refer  to 
the  following  species.] 

T.  atra,  Orav. 
Ulsteb.     Gonnauoht.    Leinstee. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  *94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Deny  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B.).— 
Antrim  (Lough  Neagh,  H.  MS.).— Down  (Moira,  B.).— Armagh  ('92 
J.  4;  Poyntzpass,  '97  J.  2).— Fermanagh  ('98  Pr.).— Oalway  (Wood- 
ford, Ht). — Dublin  (Dodder  banks,  '54  Hn. ;  Templeogue,  Ht). 

"  Bandy  shores  and  marshes  "  (H.). 
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Xenusa  uyida,  Er. 

LSINSTEB, 

Wicklow  (areystones,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Taken  in  rock-pools  by  Mr.  G.  H .  Carpenter.  Found  under  seaweed 
on  the  coasts  of  western  Europe,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

X.  sulcata,  Kies. 

CONNATTGHI.      MUVSTSB. 

Mayo  (Achill,  '98  Ht.  2).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Under  seaweed  and  refuse  on  the  coast.     Continental  range  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

Falagria  sulcata,  Payk. 
Ulster.    Connauoht.    Ledtsteb.    Muitsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.)— Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht,  1). 
—Dublin  ('64  Hn.).— Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht.). 

F.  thoracica,  Curt. 

UlSTEB.      LeINSTEB.      MxTySTEB. 

Deny  (Magilligan  sands,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). — Antrim  (Ballycastle,  T.). 
—Wicklow  (Bray,  '91  F.  1  ;  Ovoca,  H.  coll.).— Queen's  County 
(Maryborough,  under  stones  with  ants,  Fg.  MS.). — Cork  (Charleville, 
H.  MS. ;  Roscarbery,  '95  C.  1). 

Rare.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been  foimd  in  company  with 
Myrmica  rubra. 

F.  obscura,  Grav. 
Ulsieb.    Connauoht.    Mttitsieb.    liEnrsiEB. 
Common. 

Autalia  impressa,  01. 
Ulsteb.    Leiksteb.    Munsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfa8t,'85  H.). — Armagh  (J.). — ^Fermanagh  (BeUeisle, 
'98  Pr.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Queen's  County  (Maryboro',  Sp.).— 
Wexfoid  (Forth  hills,  Ht.). 

In  fimgi ;  common  where  it  occurs. 

A.  rivularis,  Gray. 
Ulsteb.     Connaught.     LEnrsTXB.    Munsteb. 
Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Galway,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny, 
Waterford,  Cork. 

Common  in  the  south-east. 

2Z2 
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Inoephalns  campliomi,  Westw. 

UUBTKR.      CoVVAnOHT.      LxDrSTSB. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  diat.,  '00  B.). — ^Down  (near  Belfast^ 
•85  H.).— Armagh  ('90  J.  1 ;  Poyntzpaas,  '96  J.  2).— Galway  (Wr.)  — 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '54  Hn.). — Wexford  (Slaney  eetnarj,  Ht.). 

Not  common ;  in  moM,  flood  refoBe,  and  in  neata  of  Myrmica. 

OyrophflBna  afflnia,  Mann. 

COKKAUOHT. 

Galway  (Clonbrock,  in  fungi  on  trees,  '96  Ht.  2). 
0.  gentilia,  Er. 

TJUTKR. 

Antrim  (Ballycaatle,  in  fungi,  coU.  Cs.). 

Obtained  commonly  in  woods  near  Ballycastle  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Chaster. 

0.  minima,  Er. 
Ulster.     Conitattoht. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Ht.,  coll.  Cs.).— Sligo  (Glencar,  Ch.,  coll.  Cs.). 
In  moss  and  fungi. 

0.  IsDvipemiifl,  Kr. 
Ulstsb.    Convaught.    Ledtster.     Muhster. 
Antrim    (Ballycastle,    Cs.). — Armagh    ('92    J.   4).~ Fermanagh 
(Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Galway  (aonbrock,  Ht.).— Longford  (Priest's 
Island,  Lough  Ree,  '00  Ht.  1).— Wicklow  (Oyoca,  '00  Ht.  3).— Clare 
(south  Ht.) — Waterford  (Dromana  Forest,  Ht.). 
Locally  common  in  fimgi. 

Leptuaa  analii,  Gyll. 
Ulster. 
Antrim  (Murlough  Bay,  Ht.,  coll.  Cs.). 

A  single  specimen  taken  under  bark  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Chaster  in 
September,  1901.  Distribution — northern  and  central  Europe,  veiy 
rare  in  England,  frequent  in  the  Highlands  under  fir-bark« 

L.  fumida,  Er. 

Ulster.    Ledtster, 
Antrim  and  Down  (Belfast  dist.,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). — Armagh  (J.). — 
Dublin  (Howth,  '00  Ht.  3).— Carlow  (Borris,  '96  Ht.  8). 
Frequent  under  moss. 
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Bolitochara  obliqua,  Er. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Kildeny,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  and  Sown  (Murlough,  Cb.  ; 
Belfast  diat.,  B.). — Armagh  (J.). — ^Fermanagli  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.). 
Found  commonly  under  the  loose  bark  of  fir  trees. 

Phytosos  spinifer,  Curt 
XJlsteb.    Lkimsijuu 

Down  (Newcastle,  '75  Ch.  2).— Meath  (coast,  '00  Ht.  3).— Dublin 
(Portrane  sands,  '54  Hn.). 

On  the  coast  of  Meath  it  occurred  in  decaying  starfish  in  company 
with  P.  haltieuSf  the  latter  in  abundance.  Distribution — coasts  of 
central  Europe  and  the  west  Mediterranean  region,  and  in  the  Canary 
Islands. 

P.  balticus,  Kr. 
XJlsteb.     Lrinster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Longford  (Inchcleraun,  Lough 
Ree,  '00  Ht.  1,  coU.  C.).— Meath  (coast,  '99  Ch.  1 ;  Ht.  3). 

Local.  The  occurrence  of  this  coast  species  on  an  islet  in  one  of 
the  central  lakes  seems  noteworthy;  with  it  were  found  Aleoehara 
ohseurella  and  Sitones  griseui^  species  usually  inhabiting  sandy  places 
on  the  sea  coast.  Distribution— coasts  of  western  Europe  as  far  north 
as  Scandinavia. 

Diglotta  mersa,  Hal. 

XJUBTKB.      LeINSTEB.      MtTNSTEB. 

Down  (Strangford  Lough  and  Dimdrum  Bay,  H.  MS.). — ^Dublin 
(Portrane  sands,  '39  H. ;  Baldoyle,  '52  Hn. ;  North  Bull,  H.  coll.).— 
Waterford  (Tramore,  Fg.  MS. ;  Back  Strand,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Ferriter's 
Cove  and  shore  at  Carragh  Creek,  '55  Hn.  2).— Irish  coast  ('87  H.). 

Local.  This  interesting  species — ^first  described  from  the  Irish 
coast  by  Haliday — occurs  between  tide-marks  on  the  coasts  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland  (south),  Holland,  northern  and  western  France. 
Oanglbauer  remarks  that  it  is  probably  to  be  found  on  the  German 
coast. 

D.  sinnaticollis,  Muls.  &  Bay. 

D.  9ubmar%na^  Fairm. — "Sent  from  Ireland  by  Mr.  Haliday  to 
M.  Javet"  ('91  F.  1 ;  see  also  '83  F.  2).  There  is  a  small  form  of 
it  in  Mr.  Mason's  collection,  probably  found  by  Haliday  in  Ireland 
('99  Ch.). 
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Eyidently  a  rarer  spedee  than  the  preceding,  thoo^  it  oaj 
possibly  be  overlooked  in  many  localities.  It  has  been  recorded  from 
a  few  places  in  the  south  of  England,  Lancaahire,  and  the  coast  of 
France. 

EygmomA  dimidiata.  Gray. 
Ulstbe. 

Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  »96  J.  2).—"  Ireland  H."  (Fg.  MS.). 
Obtained  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  running  on  stems  of  Carex. 

Oligota  inflata,  Mann. 
Uum.    LnvfliER.    Muksier. 
Donegal    and    Derry    (Foyle    dist.,    '00    B.). — ^Down    (Mourae 
mountains,  H.  coll.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  bed  of  the  Dodder,  '00  Bt 
8).— Waterford  ('78  P.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ch.,  coll.  Cs.). 

0.  punotolata,  Heer. 
Ledtsteb.    MuirsEER. 
Dublin  (bed  of  the  Dodder,  '00  Ht.  8).-*-Wezfoid  (Enniscorthy 
and  Ardcayan,  Ht}.— Kerry  (Yalentia,  '98  Ht.  3). 

Xyllflsna  dubia,  Oray. 
Ulster.    LsnrsisB. 
Donegal    (Foyle    dist.,   '00    B.)— Armagh  ('90  J.   1).— Cazioir 
(Borris,  '95  Ht.  8). 

X.  intermedia,  Er. 

UlSIEB.      MuxvoxjuEt. 

Armagh  ('90  J.  1).— Clare  (marsh  on  Cratloe  Hill,  Sh.,  coll.  Ht). 
X.  minuta,  Gray. 

TTLtrTER.      CONITAUOHT.      MuNSTER. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Sligo  (Ballysodare,  Ht.).— CJlare  (Oleno- 
meragh,  Sh.,  coll.  Ht). 

M.  brevicomis,  Matth. 
Ulster.    Mtthster. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Cair's  Glen, 
under  gravel  in  river  bed,  Ht,  coll.  B.). — Armagh  ('90  J.  1). — Keny 
(Sybil  Head,  '55  Hn.  2).— Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

Bare  in  moss ;  recorded  by  Hogan  as  M,  gracilis. 
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OymiiTUUi  brevicoUis,  Payk. 

Ulster. 

Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  (Mulliimre,  *94  J.  1). 

In  flood  refuse  and  moss.  Mr.  Buckle  found  it  plentifully  at 
Culmorei  in  a  marsh  under  rushes.  Haliday  states  ('55  H.  1 )  that  the 
Holywood  record  ('41  H.  1)  should  have  referred  to  the  following 
species.  Abroad  this  species  is  very  widely  distributed  over  northern 
and  central  Europe,  Siberia,  and  in  North  America. 

0.  variegata,  Eies. 
TTlster. 
Down  (Holywood,  '55  H.  1). 

''  Gymnusa  hrevtcoUie,  given  as  such  in  the  Entomologist  (1841), 
should  be  &.  variegata.  Kiesenwetter,  as  Dr.  Schaum  subsequently 
showed."    Unfortunately  Haliday's  specimens  cannot  be  traced. 

Hypocyptos  longioomiB,  Payk. 

MiTNSTER. 

Waterford  (78  P.).— Ireland  (H.  coU.). 

H.  IsBViuBOulus,  Mann. 
Ulster.     LEnrsTEB.     MuirsTSR. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Ch.,  coU.  T.). — Dublin  (Portmamock,  on  the 
bent  grass,  '54  Hn. ;  North  Bull,  Ht.).— Carlow  (Boiris,  '95  Ht.  8).— 
Cork  (Kanturk,  '47  W.  1). 

H.  OYulum,  Heer. 

Ulster.     Leii78T£r. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  6;  Poyntzpass, 
'97  J.  2).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  Ch.,  coll.  Bk.). 

H.  seminulum,  Er. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

Conosoma  pubesoens,  Grav. 

Ulster.    Leikster.    Mthtbter. 
Donegal  (Foyle),  Deny,  Antrim  (Ballycastle),  Down,  Armagh, 
Dublin  (Portmamock  and  Killiney),  Wicklow  (Avoca),   Cork  (Olan- 
dore),  Keny  (Ballybunion  and  Tore  Wood). 
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[C.  pedieularium^  Gray.  Eeqoires  confinnation  as  an  Iiisk 
•pedes.  The  record  in  Hogan's  Dublin  list  ('54  Hjl)  shonld  probably 
refer  to  the  following  species.] 

0.  lividnm,  £r. 

Ulster.    LEnrsrsB.    Mvkster. 

Donegal,   Deny,   Antrim,   Down,   Armagh,   Fermanagh,   Cayan, 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

Taohyponu  obtosni,  L. 

Ulster.    Conkauoht.    Leinster. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  and  Down 
(Belfast  dist.,  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4 ;  Portadown,  '88  J.  2).— 
Fermanagh  (Tempo.  '97  L.  1).— Cavan  (Ballyhaise,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— 
Sligo  (Ballymote,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Santry,  &c.,  Ht). 

Not  common. 

Yar.  nitidicottis,  Steph. 

UUBTER.      COKKAUGHT.      LeIKSTER.      MuKSTER. 

Common,  and  to  a  great  extent  takes  the  place  of  the  type. 

T.  formosns,  Matth. 
Ulster.     ComrAxroHr.    Mitkster. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Galway  (Wr.  in  K/.).— Cork  (Kan- 
turk  and  Bantry  Bay,  '47  W.  1). 

These  records  require  confirmation.  The  T.  iAdominalis  of 
Haliday's  list  may  have  been  intended  for  this  species;  while  Mr. 
WoUaston's  records  stand  as  T,  suhtestaeeuSf  a  name  queried  in  Water- 
house's  Catalogue  as  a  synonym  for  T,  farmosut,  Matth. 

T.  solutos,  £r. 

Ulster.     CoinrAUGHT.    LEnrsrsR.     Muvster. 
Common. 

T.  pallidus,  Sharp. 
CoiorAroHT.    Mttitster. 
Eoscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1).— Waterford  (Tramore,  Hi). 
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T.  ohrytomeliniu,  L. 

Ulsteb.     Conkatjoht.     Leinsteb.     MimSTEB. 

Common.  A  large  pallid  variety,  closely  resembliiig  T.  solutuB^ 
occurs  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  north  of  Donegal.  Dr.  Sharp 
informs  us  that  a  similar  variety  is  common  in  Scotland. 

T.  hnmerosoB,  £r. 

Ulsteb.     Leinsteb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Dublin. 

T.  terras,  Er. 

Ulsteb.     Connatjght.     LEmsTEB.    MTmsTBB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Cavan  (Ballyhaise,  '94  J.  Ht. 
Or.).— Sligo  (Ballymote,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Dodder  bdnks,  Ht.).— Lime- 
rick (Ht.). — Kerry  (Loo  Bridge,  Cs. ;  Dingle,  Ht.). 

[T.  ruficolUa,  Grav. — Eecorded  from  Ireland  by  Wollaston  (*65 
W . ).  Dr.  Sharp  examined  these  specimens  and  reported  that  they  were 
nothing  more  than  T.  ohttmuj  var.  nitidieoUia  (see  '65  B.).] 

T.  hypnonun,  P. 

Ulsteb.    Conitatjoht.    Leinsteb.    Mthtstrb. 
Common.     The  variety  meridionalis,  Fairm.,  occurs. 

T.  pusiUus,  Grav. 
Ulsteb.    Lbinsteb.     Munsteb. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Dublin,  "Waterford, 
Cork. 

Common. 

T.  bnmneuB,  F. 

Ulsteb.    Connaught.    Leinstkb.    Munstkb. 
Common. 

[71  troMveraalis.—The  records,  Armagh  ('91  J.  2  ;  '92  J.  4),  are 
to  be  deleted.] 

Lamprinus  saginatus,  Grav. 
Ulsteb.    Leinsteb. 

Armagh  (J.).— Dublin  (Tallaght,  '00  Ht.  3). 
Found  in  moss  from  the  B.  Dodder  banks,  April. 
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Oilea  silphoides,  L. 
Ulsteb.    LsiireiER. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Annagli  (J.)-— Permanagh  (BeUa- 
iflle,  '98  Pr.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Santry,  Ht.). 

TadunnB  humeralifl,  Gray. 
LisnrBTER. 
Queen's  County  (liaryborougli,  8p.). 

\^T,fla/oipM^  P.— The  record,  Borris  ('95  Kt.  8),  fihould  read  T. 
rufipes,  L.] 

T.  pallipes,  Gray. 
TJlsteb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). 

'*  Occasionally  in  moss,  but  attracted  in  numbers  by  carrion  in 
woods."  Distribution  northern — Scotland,  England  (Northumberland 
dist.)-    l^orthem  and  central  Europe,  and  in  North  America. 

T.  rufipes,  L. 
TJlsteb.     Coknaught.    Leinster.    Munstsr. 
Common. 

T.  subterraneuB,  L. 
Ulster.     CoHiirAueHT.     Leinstbr. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Galway, 
Dublin. 

The  yariety  hieohry  Gray.,  is  recorded  from  Cultra  wood  in  the 
county  of  Down  ('92  Pt.  and  Dn.). 

T.  marginellus,  P. 
Ulster.    Leinstsr.    Munster. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Cayan,  Louth,  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  Limerick,  Kerry. 
Common. 

T.  laticollis,  Gray. 
Ulster.    Cokkaxtoht.    Lshtster.    Munsieb. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  B.oscommon,  Carlow, 
Wicklow,  Limerick. 
Common. 
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T.  elongatiiB,  Gyll. 
Ulster.    Leinster. 
Donegal  (Buncrana  Bands,  '00  B.). — ^Dublin  (Chapelizod  Glen,  '54 
Hn.).— Skerries    ('98    C.   2).— Wicklow  (Powereconrt    and    Douce 
Mountain,  '97  Bk.). 

Bare — ^taken  at  Chapelizod  by  Mr.  A.  Furlong  in  June,  1850. 

Megaoronns  oingnlatus,  Mann. 

FlsTER.      CoHNi^VeHT.      MUVBTEB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  'GO  B.).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  common, 
*98  Pr.).— Roscommon  (banks  of  the  R.  Suck,  '98  Ht.  1).— Waterford 
(Bathkurby,  '91  F.,  not  mentioned  in  Dr.  Power's  '78  list).— Cork 
(Queenstown,  *95  Wr.). 

Under  stones,  and  in  moss.  The  records,  Armagh  ('88  J.  5 ;  '89 
J.  1),  are  to  be  referred  to  the  following  species. 

M.  analis,  F. 

UXSTEB.      CoKlTAUeHT.      LeINSTEB.      MtTITSTER. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Gkdway,  (Clonbrock), 
Dublin  (rare),  Glaxe  (Lahinch),  Limerick  (Fg.  MS.),  Kerry  (north). 
Commoner  than  tiie  preceding. 

Bryoponu  cernnus,  Gray. 
Megaoronui  e&muus  y.  tMrdartus,  H.  MS. 

Ulsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 

Recorded  as  BoUtohius  eemuus  in  this  reference,  but  listed  as 
aboya  in  Mr.  Hididay's  MS.  Irish  list.  Unfortunately  the  specimens 
cannot  be  traced. 

Widely  distributed  in  Europe,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
met  with  recently  in  Great  Britain. 

Bolitobius  lunulatus,  L. 
Ulster.    Convaught.    Leinster.    MxnrsiSB. 
Common  in  moss  and  fungi. 

B.  trinotatus,  £r. 

Ulster.     Leinster.    Munster. 
Donegal  (Foyle),  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Wicklow  (Powerscourt 
and  Oyoca),  Queen's  County,  Wexford,  Waterf ord,  Cork  (Middletown). 
Common,  often  in  company  with  the  two  following  species. 
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B.  exoletOM,  Er. 
XJmsR.    CovvAUOHT.    Lkikstbr.    Mckstse. 
Donegal^  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Oalway,  Wicklow,  WaterfonL 

B.  pygmsni,  F. 
Ulbter.    CoirvAuoHT.    liEiKflnB.    MunrxA. 
Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Galwaj,  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
Queen's  County,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Clare,  Limerick. 
Common. 

MyoetopoTQi  luddui,  Er. 
Ulstkb. 
Armagh  (in  mon,  rare,  '91  J.  2). 

M.  splendena,  Marsh. 

MUVSTXE. 

Clare  (Lough  Derg,  Sp.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). 

The  record,  Armagh  ('94  J.  1),  should  read  M.  eplendtdui^  Gray. 

M.  lepidus.  Gray. 
ULSTsa.     MuNSTxa. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  *00  B.). — Clare  (Glenomeragh,  in  fungi,  Ht.). 

M.  lon^us,  Mann. 
Ulster.     Mukster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coohnore  '95  J.  1).— Armagh  ('88 
J.  2). — Clare  (Glenomeragh,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Loo  Bridge,  Cs.). 
In  moss  and  refuse,  also  among  seaweeds. 

H.  nanus,  Er. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Coolmore,  '96  J.  1). — ^Derry  (Magilligan  sands,  '00  B.). — 
Armagh  (in  flood  refuse,  '94  Sp.). 

M.  ang^ularii,  Bey. 

Ulster.     Leinstee.    Muhsier. 
Antrim  (Caye  Hill,   B.). — Down  (Slieye  Donard,  H.   coll.). — 
Wicklow  (LugnaquiUa,  H.  coll.). — Clare  (Glenomeragh,  Ht.). 
Local,  on  hills. 
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M.  clavioornis,  Steph. 
Ulster.     Connauoht. 
Donegal  (Foyle  diet.,  '00  B.).— Galway  (Wr.). 

M.  splendidns,  Gray. 
Ulster.     Coksajjqbt,    Leikster.     Mttnsier. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  5 ;  Loughgilly, 
J.).— Fermanagh  (Pr.).— Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  Bk.).— 
Kerry  (Ballybonion,  '98  C). 

Habrocenu  capillaricomis,  Gray. 

Ulster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  *00  B.). 
Taken  in  March  at  the  base  of  an  oat-rick. 

Heterothops  binotata,  Er. 
Ulster.     Leinster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (Greencastle,  '96  J.  3).— 
Holywood,   H.   coll.). — Louth    (Greenore,  J.). — Dublin  (coast,   '00 
m.  3). 

Under  seaweed.    The  record,  Armagh  ('89  J.  4),  is  to  be  deleted. 

H.  dJBirimilis,  Gray. 

Ulster.     LEnfSTER.     Munster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Dublin  (Portmamock,  '55  H.  1).— 
Waterford  ("  Dr.  Power  has  taken  it  near  Waterford,"  '59  Js.). 

Qnedins  longioomis,  Kr. 

CONKAXJGHT. 

B^BCommon  (Mount  Talbot,  '98  Ht.  1). 

A  single  specimen  of  this  insect  was  taken  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suck,  in  tiie  summer  of  1897,  by  the  Hon.  B.  £.  Dillon.  The  species 
is  widespread  on  the  Continent,  but  it  is  extremely  local  in  Great 
Britain,  haying  been  recorded  from  a  few  isolated  localities  in  the 
midlands  and  as  far  north,  at  least,  as  the  Solway  district. 

Q.  mesomelinuBy  Marsh. 
Ulster.    Leinster.     Mttnster. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Cayan,   Dublin, 
Wicklow,  Clare,  limerick. 

Common.      Dr.   Sharp  considered   specimens  taken  by  Mr.  E. 
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Porter  in  the  Lough  Erne  district  to  be  possibly  referable  to  tkt 
variety  fagetiy  Thorns. 

Q.  folgidiu,  F. 

XJlsteb.     CoNiTAiraHT.     Ledtsteb.     Mttitsikr. 
Down  (Holywood,  '92,  Pt.  &  Dn.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4). — ^Majo 
(Westport,  Wr.).— Louth  (Carlingford,  J.).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.),— 
Kerry  (Cloonee,  Cs.). 
Not  common. 

Q.  pnncticollis,  Thoms. 
Ulster.     Conkatjoht.    Lecvbieb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Ballycasde 
dist.,  Cs.   &  T.).— Fermanagh  (Marble  Arch.   Cs.).— Mayo    (West- 
port,   Wr.).— Galway  (Clonbrock,   D.).— Dublin  (Skerries,    Bk.).— 
Wicklow  (Blessington,  '00  Ht.  3). 
Frequent. 

Q.  brevicornis,  Thoms. 

MUNBTEB. 

Waterford  ('78  P.). 

Q.  ornentOM,  01. 

UliSTEE. 

Antrim  (Murlough  Bay,  Cs.). — Armagh  (Loughgilly,  '93  Jn.). 
The  specimens  from  both  of  these  localities  are  referable  to  the 
yariety  vireniy  Rottbg. 

Q.  cinotos,  Payk. 

UlSTEB.      ComrATTOHT.      liELNSTEB.      MtTKSIEB. 

Common  in  Ulster ;  has  also  been  taken  in  the  counties  of  Galway» 
Dublin,  Queen's  County,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 

Q.  fUiginosus,  Gray. 
Ulsieb.    Cokkauoht.    Ledtsteb.    Mtthsckb. 
Common. 

Q.  tristifl.  Gray. 
Ulsteb.    Connaitqht.    Ledtsisb.    Httvsieb. 
Common. 

Q.  molocliinus.  Gray. 
Ulsteb.    ComfAuoHT.    Ledtsteb.    Muitsxeb. 
Common. 
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Q.  pioipes,  Mann. 

TJL8TEB.      COHNATJGHT.      liBDreiER. 

Antrim  (Ballycastle  dist.,  Cs.  and  T. ;  Cave  Hill,  Hi,  coll.  B.).— 
Sligo  (Glencar,  Cb.).— Dublin  (Mount  Pelier,  '94  Ht.  3). 
Not  common ;  taken  under  moss  in  autumn. 

Q.  fdmatos,  Steph. 

UlSTES.      LsDrSIEB.      MUKSZEB. 

Antrim  (Colin  Glen,  Ht.,  coll.  Wl.).— Annagh  ('90  J.  1).— Fer- 
managh  (Tempo,  Ht.,  coll.  Sch.). — ^Wicklow  (Poweracourt,  '00  Ht, 
3). — Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). — ^Keny  (Fg.  coll.,  one  specimen 
marked  **  Sands,  Kerry  "). 

Local,  under  moss  and  dead  leaves. 

Q.  mauromfas,  Grav. 
XJlsteb.    Convatjght.     Ledtsieb. 

Donegal  (Foyledist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (White  Park,  T.).— Armagh 
('92  J.  2).— Fermanagh  (Marble  Arch,  Cs.).— Sligo  (Glencar,  Cs.).^ 
Dublin  (Raheny,  '95  Ht.  3 ;  Tolka  Valley  and  Dollymount  shore,  Ht.). 

Q.  umbrinuB,  £r. 
Ulster.     Coiotaxtght.     Leiksieb.    Mijnsieb. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Ht.,  coll.  Cs.). — Fermanagh  (Marble  Arch, 
Gb.). — Galway  (summit  of  Leenane  Mountain,  '00  Ht.  3). — ^Dublin 
(Templeogue,  '00  Ht.  3).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '91  F.  1). 
Bare. 

Q.  sointiUanB,  Grav. 
TJlsieb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Armagh  (Loughgilly,  J.). 
Rare,  in  moss.    Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle  found  this  species  in  carrion. 

Q.  auricomus,  Kies. 
TJlstee.     Connaubht. 

Fermanagh  (Marble  Arch,  Cs.). — Sligo  (Glencar,  Cs.). 

In  moss,  very  local.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  should  refer 
to  the  preceding  species.  Q.  auricomus  has  a  wide  range  in  Great 
Britain  (Midlands  to  the  Tay  district) ;  and  on  the  Continent  it  has  been 
recorded  from  the  Pyrenees,  France,  and  western  Germany. 
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Q.  niilpet,  Gray. 

TJUBTUL      CoVKAUOHT.      LBDrSTKB.      MUKBIBIL 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Galwaj,  Dublin,  Water- 
zQid,  Kerry. 

Q.  attennatoB,  Oyll. 

UlflTER.      COHHAUOHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuiTBIER. 

Common  in  Ulster ;  aim  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Louth,  Dnblin. 
ITicklow,  Carlow,  Limerick,  and  Clare.  This  species  is  eTidently 
common,  and  like  Q,  boops^  it  ranges  from  sea-level  to  the  summits  of 
our  highest  mountains. 

Q.  semisBneus,  Steph. 

XJlSTEB.      COITNAXTOHT.      LeIKSTEB.      MuiTSTEK. 

Common. 

Q.  boops.  Gray. 
Ulbteb.    Connaxtoht.    LsDrsTEn.    Muitstkr. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Mayo  (Slievemore,  Ht.),Oalwaj 
(Leenane,  &c.),  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Kerry  (Reeks,  &c.). 

Creophilus  mazillosus,  L. 
Ulster.  Conkauoht.  Leinsteb.  Muksier. 
Very  common  in  carrion,  more  plentiful  on  sea-coast  than  mlaiuL 
The  variety  ^iliarisy  Steph.,  has  been  recorded  from  the  foUoirisg 
localities :  Donegal  (Buncrana,  *95  Wr. ;  Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Or.)  — 
Antrim  (Portballintrae,  '91  Dg.).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.)- 
Kerry  (Ferriter's  Cove,  '55  Hn.  2 ;  Dingle  Bay  and  Castlemaine  Bands, 
Fg.  MS.),  and  it  occurs  rarely  in  the  Dublin  district. 

Leifltotrophns  nebulosus,  F. 

Uloter.     Conkauoht. 
Antrim  (Cushendun,  '89  J.  8). — Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— 
Armagh  ('96  J.  1 ;  Tanderagee,  '96  J.  2).— Fermanagh  (BeUeiale,  '98 
Pr. ;  Tempo,  '97  L.  1).— Roscommon  (Mount  Talbot,  '98  Ht.  1). 
Kare. 

L.  murinuB,  L. 
Ulster.     Leinster.    Mttnster. 
Donegal  (Bruckless,  *95  J.  1). — Antrim  and  Down  (BeUast distf 
'85  H. ;  Orr).— Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  '96  J.  1).— Wexford  (Conit- 
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town,  '98  C.  4).— Cork  (Rosscarbery,  '95  C.  1).— Kerry  (Ventry 
sandhillB,  Ht. ;  Killamey,  '71  S. ;  Parknasilla  and  Eenmare  coll. 
Yr.). 

Local.  The  StaphyUnus  minimus  of  Haliday's  Bel&st  list  is  due  to 
a  miBprint ;   it  is  murinus  in  Ids  MS. 

Stkphyliniu  pnbesoens,  De  G. 
TJlsteb.    Connaught.    Leinsibb.    Mtjnsibb. 
Common. 

S.  er]rthroptem8,  L. 

UlSTEfi.      COKNATTOHT.      LEINSTEfi.      MUNSTES. 

Fairly  common  and  widely  distributed. 

S.  CflBsareus,  Coder. 
TJlsteb.     Conitaxtoht.     Leinstteb.     Mthtsteb. 
Very  common,  especially  in  the  west. 

Ocypus  olens,  Miill. 

TJlsteb.    Connavoht.    Letnsteb.    Munsieb. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  beetles  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  not  being  a  handsome  insect,  it  has  received  anything 
but  complimentary  names,  e.ff.  "  Devil's  Coach  Horse,"  &c.  In  the 
north  of  Ireland  it  is  called  the  '*  Coffin  Cutter,"  from  an  idea  that  it 
burrows  into  graves  and  eats  its  way  through  the  coffins.  In  both 
perfect  and  larval  stage  it  will  attack  earthworms,  and  a  fierce  strife 
has  been  seen  going  on  between  one  of  these  beetles  and  a  big  earth- 
worm many  times  its  length. 

0.  similis,  F. 

TJlsteb.     Leinsteb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  H.  MS.).— Dublin  (local,  '54  Hn.). 

We  have  never  seen  an  Irish  example  of  this  species.  Haliday 
includes  it  in  the  MS.  of  his  Belfast  list,  and  he  also  gives  Ooerius 
morio.  The  Dublin  record,  however,  may  be  due  to  some  error  in 
synonymy,  as  the  common  Ocypus  mario  is  entirely  overlooked  by 
Hogan — ^moreover,  the  name  similis  occurs  as  a  synonym  for  0,  mariOf 
Grav.  (vids  Waterhouse's  Catalogue). 

B.I.A.  PROO.,  SEB.  m.,  VOL.  VI.  3  A 
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0.  bnumipes,  F. 

UlSEES.      COKlTAUeHT. 

Antrim  (Cave  Hill  and  Colin  Glen,  coll.  B. ;  near  Belfast,  '85  H.).        I 
— Galway  (Wr.). 

Fairly  abundant  under  stones,  near  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
Shaftesbury  Estate  at  Gave  Hill. 

0.  enpreiu,  Bossi. 
Ulster.    Cqnsajj&ht,    IjEDtsiee.    Mukseer. 
Common. 

0.  ater,  Gray. 
TJlsieb.    Connaught.    Ledtsieb.    Muksekr. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Mayo  (Westport),  Gfalway,  LouUi,  Dublin, 
Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry  (Puffin  Island,  Kenmare,  &c.). 
Widely  distributed,  and  confined  to  the  sea^ooast. 

0.  mono.  Gray. 
Ulseer.     ComfAUGHT.    Leinsier.    Munseer. 
Common. 

0.  compressos,  Marsh.    - 

Ulster.     Leiii'ster.    Munster. 

Derry  (near  Derry,  Bk.). — ^Armagh  (Loughgilly,  J.,  colL  Jn.).— 
Louth  (Carlingford,  '88  J.  1).— Dublin  (Portmamock-road,  Fg.  MS., 
Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Brittas  sands,  Fg.  coll.).— Wexf aid 
(Forth  hills,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Dunmore,Wr. ;  Aidmore,  '97  C.).- 
Cork  (Queenstown,Wr.).— Kerry  (Puffin  Island,  Ht.,  coll.  Dp. ;  Gara^ 
Lake,  coll.  Yr.). 

Local — ^usually  not  far  from  the  coast  where  it  has  been  found 
under  seaweed. 

Philonfhus  splendens,  F. 
Ulster.    Leinster,    Mttitster. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  Cork. 

P.  intermedins,  Boisd. 

Ulster.     Connattght.    Leinster.    Munseer. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;    Coolmore,  '96  J.  1 ;    RathmuUen, 

Wr. — Down  (Holywood  and  Craigavad,  '92  Pt.  and  Dn.). — ^Armagh 

('92  J.  4 ;  Poyntzpass,  '97  J.  1 ;  Newtown  Hamilton,  J.). — ^Fermanagh 
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(Belleide,  '98  Pr.).— Mayo  (Achill,  '98  Ht.  2).— Eoscoininon  (Mount 
Talbot,  Ht.).— Galway  (KoundBtone,  Ht.).— Dublin  ('00  Ht  8).— 
Waterford('78  P.)  —Kerry  (Waterville,  Cb.,coll.  Tr. ;  Valentia,  Ht). 
Frequent — ^rather  common  in  the  west. 

P.  laminatos,  Greutz. 
Ulster.    Conitatjght.    Ijbikster.    Mitvsieb. 
Common— occurs  on  Acbill  and  Yalentia. 

P.  flsneui,  Rossi. 
Ulsteb.     Gonkauoht.    Lkdistsb.     Munsieb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Oalway, 
Dublin,  Cork,  Kerry. 

P.  prozimiis,  Kr. 
Uleceeb.    CoKiTAireHT.    Lelnsxkb.    Mukbzsb. 
Donegal,  Antrim,   Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Mayo  (Achill), 
Oalway,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Kerry  (Valentia,  &c.). 

A  curious  specimen  of  this  beetle  was  taken  by  Dr.  Donnan  at 
Holywood.  It  had  three  punctures  in  the  dorsal  series  on  one  side  of 
its  ^oraz  and  four  in  the  other,  and  the  whole  thorax  was  very  finely 
and  closely  punctured  instead  of  being  smooth  ('92  J.  2). 

P.  addendus.  Sharp. 
Ulsteb.    Ledtsteb.     Muvsteb. 
Donegal,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
Carlow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Kerry. 

P.  carbonarius,  Gyll. 
Ulsteb.     Leinsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Ballycastle,  T.).— Armagh 
('92  J.  2  ;   Loughgilly,  J.)— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).- Cavan 
('94  J.  Ht  Cr.V-Dublin  ('00  Ht  3). 

Not  common.  The  old  records  of  P.  tenuieonuB^  Rey.f  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  present  species  ('66  B.  1,  2 ;  '67  B.  2). 

P.  soutatus,  £r. 
Ulster. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  T.). 

A  single  specimen  found  by  Mr.  Tomlin  at  this  locality  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901. 

dA2 
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P.  deoonu,  Gfray. 

TJlstek.     Connaught.     Leinsteb.     MuirsiER. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Gktlway,  Kosconunon, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Tipperary. 
Common. 

P.  politTW,  F. 
Ulster.     CoNNAxroHT.     LEnrsrER.     Munster. 
Ck>mmon. 

P.  Incens,  Er. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  diet., '00  B.).— Armagh  ('94  Sp.).— Fermanagh 
(BeUeiflle,  '98  Pr.).— Cavan  (Lough  Oughter  shore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.). 

Local,  but  not  uncommon  where  it  is  found  in  flood  refuse,  moes, 
and  on  lake  shores.  In  Great  Britain  this  species  is  said  to  be  very 
rare,  but  ranges  from  Deyonshire  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  districts. 
According  to  Oanglbauer  it  is  widely  distributed  oyer  Europe,  occuning 
under  moss  in  woods. 

P.  variuB,  Gyll. 
Ulster.     CoinirATjeHT.     Leinster.     Munster. 
Common. 

P.  marginatus,  F. 
Ulster.     Coiwaught.     Leikster.     Mttnster. 
Common. 

P.  albipes.  Gray. 
Ulster.    Leinster,    Munster. 
Donegal  (Bruckless,  '95  J.  1). — ^Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.). — 
Louth  (Braganstown  Bog,  '95  Ht.  7).— Dublin  (North  Bull,'00  Ht  3). 
— Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.). 

P.  umbratilia,  Gray. 

Ulster.     Leikster.    Munster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;   Coolmore,  J.). — Antrim  (Ballycastle, 

Cs. ;  Belfast,  B.).— Armagh  (Maghery,   Lough  Neagh,  '91  J.   3).— 

Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Dublin  ('00  Ht.  3).— Clare  (Lough 

Dergand  Finlough,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Killamey,  Ht.). 

P.  cephalotes.  Gray. 
Ulster.     Leinster.    Munster. 
Dublin,  Deny,  Armagh,    Fermanagh,    Longford   (Inchcleraun), 
Dublin,  Clare,  Waterford,  Kerry  (Valentia). 
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P.  flmetariiui,  Gray. 

TJu&lER,      CONKAXTGHT.      JjETSSEESU      MuNSIEB. 

Common. 

P.  sordidnB,  Otiav. 

Ulsteb.    Lsinster.     MujKirrEK. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  *00  B.  ;  Coolmore,  '95  J.  1). — Antrim 
(Shane's  Castie,  Dn.).— Down  (Craigavad,  Dn.).— Dublin  ('00  Ht.  3). 
—Clare  (Ballyvauglian,  '95  Ht.  6). — Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ht.,  coU.  Yr.). 

Local.  The  record,  Coney  Island  ('90  J.  1),  should  refer  to 
P.  ptisquiltarius,  Oyll. 

P.  ebeninus.  Gray. 
Ulster,     Connaxtoht.     Leensier.     Munster. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Sligo,  Hayo  (Achill), 
Louth,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Clare,  Kerry. 

P.  oorvinus,  Er. 

Ulsteb, 
Monaghan  (Scotstown,  in  moss,  rare,  J.). 

P.  debilis.  Gray. 
Ulster.     Lsinster. 
Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Dublin  ('00  Ht.  8). 

P.  sangninoleiLtuB,  Gray. 

Ulster.    Connaxtoht.    Leinster.    Munster. 
Common. 

P.  omentatus,  Gmel. 
Ulster.    Lujlnstee.    Munster. 
Donegal  (Ardara,  J.).— Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs.). — Down  (near  Bel- 
fast, '85  H.).— Louth  (Bellurgan,  J.).— Waterford  (Ardmore,  '97  C). 

P.  longicomis,  Steph. 
Ulster.    Leikster. 
Donegal  (common).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).  — Meath  (Lay- 
town  sands,  '94  D.N.F.C.).— DubHn  ('00  Ht.  3). 

P.  yarians,  Payk. 
Ulster.    Connattght.    Leuvsteb.    Mtjnster. 
Common.    A  remarkable  yariety  of  this  species  occurred  at  Bun- 
doran,  which  had  a  puncture  short  in  each  of  the  dorsal  series  on  the 
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thorax.  Dr.  Shaip,  to  whom  the  spedmen  was  submitted,  remaiked 
that  he  had  never  seen  this  yariation  in  any  European  species  before 
(•92  J.  2). 

[P.  agilie^  Grav.  The  record,  Ardara  ('92  J.  8),  shonld  have 
referred  to  P.  langtcomUf  Steph.] 

P.  Temalis,  Gray. 

XjLSnDL        MiniSIKR. 

Donegal  (Coohnore,  '96  J.  1).— Kerry  (Ballybnnion,  '98  C). 

P.  yentralia,  Gray. 

TJlsier.     Lkikstek. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.)— Armagh  ('89  J.  4}.— Fermanagk 
(Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Wexford  (finniscorthy,  Ht.). 

P.  disooidans.  Gray. 

ITiflixB.     Lkuhjikb. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Dublin  ('78 
M.). 

P.  quisquiliarius,  Gyll. 

TJlstsr.     CoinrAUOHT.     LsnrsTBR.     MuvsrxR. 

Donegal  (Foyle  diet.,  '00  B.;  Ardara,  '92  J.  3;  &c.).— Armagh  ('93 
J.  4 ;  Coney  Island,  Lough  Neagh,  J.). — ^Monaghan  (Sootstown,  J.). — 
Sligo  (Lough  Gill,  J.).— Galway  (banks  of  the  Corrib,  '95  Ht.  6;  Olon- 
brock,  *96  Ht.  2). — Wexford  (Slaney  estuary,  Ht.). — ^Limerick  (Lough 
Gur,  Ht.). — Kerry  (between  Glenganff  and  Kenmare,  Cs.). 

Fairly  common  on  banks  of  streams  and  lake  shores  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Ireland,  but  rare  in  the  east.  The  species  is  almost  of 
world  wide  range. 

Yar.  dimidiatuSf  £r. 
Ulstee. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough  and  Ck>ney 
Island,  Lough  Neagh,  *89  J.  1). 

Under  stones  near  the  water's  edge,  where  they  are  exceedingly 
active  and  difficult  to  catch.  In  the  Haliday  collection  there  are 
specimens  both  of  the  type  and  variety  taken  in  the  Lough  Neagb 
district,  probably  on  the  Antrim  shore. 
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P.  splendidnliu,  Oiay. 

Kerry  ("  Sea  weed,  Glenbeghy/'  Fg.  MS.). 
P.  thermamm,  Aub6. 

TJiSIEB. 

Down  ("  Holywood,  in  stack  yard,"  H.  coll.). 
A  single  specimen  in  the  Haliday  collection  labelled  as  aboye,  and 
named  *'  Phtlonthus  mutilatm^  n.  sp." 

P.  nigrita,  Nord. 
Ulcter.    Convaxtght.    Leikster.    Mitksteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  P.).— Armagh  ('89  J.  1).— Monaghan 
(Scotstown,  J.).— Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin   (Raheny,  '00  Ht.  3).— 
Limerick  (Fg.  MS.). — Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ht.). 

P.  fdmariiu,  Gray. 
TJlstsr.     Covsajjgbt. 
Armagh  (J.) — ^Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98    Pr.). — Cayan  (Lough 
Oughter,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Galway  (Wr.). 
Lake  shores — ^very  local. 

P.  mioaoB,  Gray. 
Ulsieb.     Coksajjqbt.    Leikster. 

Donegal  (Coohnore,  '96  J.  1. — Armagh  ('89  J.  4  ;  Loughgilly,  J., 
coll.  Jn.).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  Pr.).— Galway  (Wr.). —Dublin 
('00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Kilcool,  Ht.). 

[P.  oitutut,  Er. — Canon  Fowler  writes  as  follows  of  this  insect — 
a  somewhat  doubtful  natiye : — ''  M.  Fauyel  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen 
of  this  insect,  which  he  had  found  in  the  collection  of  M.  Jayet, 
ticketed  '  Ireland.'  As  M.  Jayet  collected  for  some  time  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  as  the  insect  is  by  no 
means  an  unlikely  one  to  occur  in  the  locality,  M.  Fauyel  thinks  that 
the  species  is  probably  British.  M.  Jayet  may  possibly  haye  made  a 
mistake  and  more  eyidence  will,  perhaps,  be  required  before  it  is 
inserted  on  the  British  list,  but  the  fact  is  worth  recording  as  Irish 
collectors  may  possibly  confirm  the  capture  "  ('83  F.  1).  Becorded  by 
Ganglbauer  as  a  rare  species  in  central  Europe,  Caucasus,  and  Siberia.] 
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P.  nigritalofl,  Grav. 

TJlSIEB.       COITNAVGHT.      LeINSTSB.      MnNGTEB. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Galway,  Dublin,  Carlow,  Wexford, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Kerry. 

We  have  carefully  compared  our  series  of  this  and  the  following 
species  with  types  named  by  Dr.  Sharp,  and  find  that  P.  niyrtiuiui  is 
apparently  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland.  P.  nigrituhi 
may  be  best  recognised  through  its  narrower  head,  longer  elytra,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  thorax  is  slightly  narrowed  in  front,  instead  of 
being  the  same  breadth  throughout.  The  legs  are  usually  darker  in 
colour.     The  species  is  of  world-wide  range. 

P.  troBSulofl,  Nord. 
Ulstek.     Connavght. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Galway. 
Distribution — ^northem  Europe,  Germany  (north),  and  Bohemia 
(Ganglbauer). 

P.  puella,  Nord. 
Ulsteb.    Connattght.    Leinsieb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  *00  B.  ;  Ardara,  '92  J.  3).— Down  (near 
Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('90  J.  1)'.— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  98  Pr.). 
—Cavan  (Ballyhaise, '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  Ht).— 
Dublin  (hills,  '95  Ht.  3.). 

Frequent. 

The  P.  punetus  of  Haliday's  list  ('86  H.)  is  no  doubt  the  present 
species  (see  Waterhouse's  Catalogue). 

Cafiofl  facicola,  Curt. 

TJlSIEB.       CoIOTAUGHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuifSIEB. 

Down  (Holywood  Warren,  H.  MS.).— Galway  (shore  at  Gentian 
HiU,  '95  Ht.  6).— Louth  (Greenore,  '88  J.  1).— Dublin  (Killiney,  *54 
Hn;  Howth,  8p.;  Skerries,  '93  Sp.).— Cork  (Glandore,  Ht.).— Kerry 
(Ballybunion,  '98  C. ;  Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4 ;  Great  Bksket,  '55  Hn.  2 ; 
Valentia,  Ht.). 

Locally  common  under  seaweed.  This  species  ranges  west  in 
Great  Britain,  being  found  on  the  coasts  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  Wales,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland  (Forth  district).  On  the 
Continent  it  seems  recorded  only  from  the  French  coast. 
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C.  xaniholoma,  Gray. 

TJUBTER.      CoiTNAITGHT.      LsiKSIEB.      MtTNSTER. 

Common.  The  yariety  variolosa,  Sliarp,  has  been  found  in  the 
following  localitieB : — Louth  (Greenore,  J.) — Wicklow  (Bray,  '91  F.  1, 
coU.  Ch.).— Kerry  (Great  Blasket  Island,  H.  coll.). 

C.  Bericeui,  Holme. 
Ulsteb.    Leinsteb. 
Down  (Strangford  Lough,  coll.  B.).— Dublin  (Malahide,  '54  Hn.). 

AotobinB  cineraseenfe.  Gray. 
Ulsieb. 
Donegal  (Foyledist.,  '00  B.). — Armagh  ('90  J.  1 ;  Lowry's  Lough, 
'91  J.  3). 

A.  proceroliu,  Gray. 

UUSTEB.      MtTNSIEB. 

Down  (Moume  mountainB,  H.  coll.). — Cork  (banks  of  the  Black- 
water  near  Fermoy,  '95  Ht.  1). 

Xaniholiniu  fiilgidus,  F. 

LsiKSIEB. 

Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Apparently  a  scarce  species  in  Ireland,  but  Mr.  F.  H.  Bullock 
found  it  in  numbers  in  this  locality. 

X.  glabratoB,  Gray. 
TJlstbb.    Conkaxtoht.    Leinsteb.    Mitnsteb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  SLigo,  Louth, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

X.  pnnotnlatOB,  Payk. 
Ulsibb.    Conkauoht.    Leiksieb.    Mttnsteb. 
Common,  occurring  on  Achill  and  Yalentia. 

X.  oohraoeiu,  Gyll. 
TJlsieb.    Leiksteb.    Mttnsieb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '96  J.  3;  Bun- 
crana,  '96  Wr.)— Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '86 
H.).— Armagh  ('92  J.   4;   LoughgiUy,  J.)-— Waterford  (Tramore, 
Ht.). — Kerry  (Rossbegh,  '71  S. ;  Dingle  and  Kenmare,  Ht.). 
Frequent. 
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[X  atratw,  Heer.  The  records  Armagh  ('88  J.  2),  and  Carling- 
ford  ('88  J.  1)  are  to  be  referred  to  X.  punctviatm,  Fayk.J 

X.  tricolor,  F. 

TJlSIEB.      CoNITATTOHT.      LEIlfSTER.      MUKSTER. 

Donegal,  Down,  Sligo,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Keny. 

Mostly  at  seaside  in  decaying  seaweeds,  but  also  inland — not 
common. 

X.  orihripennis,  Fanyel. 
Ulster. 

Donegal  (Buncrana,  '00  B;  Bundoran  and  Coolmore  eandhillsi 
Bayer  Erne  bank  near  BaUyshannon,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.). — ^Deny  (Magil- 
ligan  sands,  '00  B.). 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Fauyel  for  the  identification  of  this  insect 
— specimens  of  a  Xantholinus  which  had  been  representing  X.  dttUmt 
Kr,,  in  our  collections,  haye  been  referred  by  him  to  the  present 
species.  We  cannot  find  any  preyious  record  of  X.  erihripenniSf  and 
haye  therefore  the  pleasure  of  adding  this  species  to  the  British  list 
The  following  are  the  characters  by  which  it  may  be  distingaished 
from  X.  distant,  deriyed  from  Gkmglbauer  {ex  Fauyel) : — 

Closely  allied  to  X.  dUtam,  generally  larger,  with  a  pronounced  broose  lustre, 
head  more  closely  punctured  on  the  sides.  Thorax  with  the  anterior  angles  mon 
strongly  rounded,  with  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  punctures  in  each  dorsal  aedes, 
those  on  the  sides  being  twice  as  close,  and  yery  irregular.  The  elytra  are  loDgo, 
and  more  finely  and  closely  punctured  than  in  X.  dittam. 

On  comparing  our  series  of  the  Irish  species  which  we  had  sup- 
posed to  be  X.  distant  with  the  specimens  named  by  M.  Fauyel,  and 
with  types  of  the  true  X.  distans  (from  Transsylyania),  we  find  that 
they  are  all  to  be  referred  to  X.  orihripennit,  Fauyel.  The  aboye- 
mentioned  differences  are  yery  eyident,  except  that  the  Irish  specimens 
are  rather  smaller  (7-8  mm.)  than  X.  dittant,  but  this  character  is  of 
little  yalue,  within  limits,  as  the  species  of  Xantholinut  often  differ 
considerably  in  size :  yery  possibly  the  Irish  examples  represent  a 
small-sized  race  of  the  species.  The  general  colour  also  seems  to  be 
lighter  than  in  distans,  especially  that  of  the  elytra,  and  the  head  and 
thorax  haye  a  yery  noticeable  greenish-bronze  lustre,  of  which,  in  our 
types  of  X.  distans,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace.  The  character  of  the 
punctuation  offers  the  best  means  for  distinguishing  X.  er%brip0nmt 
from  X.  distans,  the  difference  being  at  once  apparent  when  actual 
types  are  compared. 
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Tip  to  the  present  time  X  ertbripennis  has  only  been  fonnd  in  the 
counties  of  Donegal  and  Deny.  The  Portrush  record  ('97  J.  1)  is 
to  be  deleted,  although  the  insect  is  exceedingly  likely  to  be  fonnd 
in  that  locality,  and  indeed  in  other  places  in  the  north  and  west. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Buckle  has  taken  it  in  abundance  at  Magilligan,  on  the 
fringe  of  the  sandhills,  and  in  a  similar  situation  near  the  golf-links 
at  Buncrana.  X  eribripennis  is  recorded  from  France  and  Italy,  and, 
according  to  Emitter,  a  species  {X,  fwrtepunetatus)  from  the  Caucasus 
is  synonymous  with  it.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the  Irish  records  of 
X  enhripinnis  should  be  from  the  extreme  north,  in  view  of  its  yery 
marked  southern  range  on  the  Continent,  but  similar  cases  are  known, 
that  of  Hydroporus  ohsoUtus^  Aub6,  may  be  mentioned.  We  have  not 
seen  any  examples  of  the  insect  recorded  as  X  distans  from  many 
northern  localities  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
specimens  at  least  may  be  referable  to  the  present  species. 

X.  linearis,  01. 
TJlsteb.    Coskauoht.    Lkdtsxeb.    Mwsteb. 

Common. 

X.  longiyentris,  Heer. 

This  species  is  often  treated  as  a  mere  yariety  of  the  foregoing. 
If  examined  under  a  high  power  it  may  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that 
the  surface  of  the  thorax  is  quite  smooth  between  the  punctures,  and 
therefore  more  shining — while  in  X.  linearis  it  is  marked  with  exceed- 
ingly fine  lines  running  in  a  transyerse  direction.  In  the  Irish  speci- 
mens of  X.  Umgiventris  the  thorax  has  fewer  and  coarser  punctures, 
both  in  the  dorsal  series  and  on  the  sides ;  the  elytra  are  slightly 
longer  on  an  ayerage,  and  much  more  finely  punctured.  In  Ireland 
the  preceding  spedes  is  apparently  the  preyalent  form — ^but  X.  hngi- 
v&ntris  has  been  found  on  the  following  localities:— Donegal  (Bruckless, 
J.),  Dublin  (North  BuU,  Ht.),  Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  Ht.),  Kerry 
(Dingle,  Yalentia,  and  Kenmare,  Ht.). 

Leptaoinus  parumpunotatuB«  GyU. 

LEmSTEB. 

Dublin  ('54  ILn.). 

There  are  Irish  examples  in  the  Haliday  collection. 

L.  batyohrus,  Gyll. 
Leinstes. 
Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Howth  and  Dundrum,  Ht.). 
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L.  linearii,  Gray. 

UUTBB.      LsnrBTEB.      MVKBTKB. 

DowB  (near  Belfast,  85  H.).— Fermanagh  (BeUeiale,  '98  Pr.)  - 
Dublin  (Dnndrom,  Ht,  coll.  Bk.).— Clare  (Broadfozd,  Ht).— Water- 
ford  (Tramore,  Ht.). 

Baptolinni  ftltemani,  Orav, 
Ulstsk.     Muvam. 
Donegal  (Poyle  dist.,  *00  B.).— Antrim  (Glcnaheak,  Ca.).— Araufii 
('90  J.  2 ;  Loughgilly,  J.) —Fermanagh  (BeUeiale,  '98  Pr. ;  Tempo, 
•97  L.  1).— Cork  (Queenatown,   '95   Wr.)— Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ci-; 
Killamey,  '55  Hn.  2 ;  Mnckroaa,  Fg.  MS.). 

Local  on  decaying  etumpa,  and  under  the  bark  of  felled  pines. 

Othiua  ftdyipennia,  F. 

TJL0TXE.      COKlTAVeHT.      LEnrSTSE.      MUKStXB. 

Common. 

0.  larinfenlua,  Bteph. 

XJlBTER.      LujfHTKB.      MuVflTKR. 

Donegal  (Foyle  diat.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '95/.  1).— Antrim  (My- 
oaatle,  T. ;  I'ortruah,  '90  J.  1).— Meath  (Laytown,  Ht.).— Wertmeath 
(Athlone  diat.,  '00  Ht  1).— Dublin  (North  Bull,  Ht.).—Waterfori 
('78  P. ;  Tramore,  Ht.).— Kerry  (BaUybunion,  '98  C). 

0.  melanooephAlua,  Gray. 
Ulstsr.    Gonkavoht.    LsnrarsB.    Mukbisb. 
Common. 

0.  myrmaoophilua,  Eiea. 
XJlsteb.     Convavght.    LsiKfiTEB.    Mttksteb. 
Donegal,   Antrim,   Tyrone,   Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Sligo 
(Keashcorran,  Ht.),     Mayo  (Achill),     Galway,    Dublin,    Wicklow 
(Lugnaquilla),  Kerry  (Brandon). 

In  moB8  on  hills.  Described  by  Haliday  aa  a  new  spedeft— 
sexpuneiatus  {vide  '41  H.  1). 

Lathrobium  elongatom,  L. 
Ulster.     LKnrsrEB.     MmrarsB. 
Donegal  (north),  Deny,   Antrim,   Down,   Armagh,  Fennanafht 
Cavan  (Lough  Oughter),   Dublin,   Waterford  (Glenshelane),  l^^^rj 
(Killamey). 

Much  rarer  than  the  following  species. 
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L.  boreale,  Hoch. 
UiiffrEB.     CovNAvoHT.    Leiksteb.     Muksteb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Boscommon, 
Galway,  Louth,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry  (Yalentia,  etc.). 
Common,  especially  in  mountain  districts. 

L.  ftdvipenne.  Gray. 
Ulstes.     Connaught.    liEDrsTEB.    Mttnstsb. 
Common. 

[Z.  rufipenne,  Gyll. — The  record,  Carlingford  ('89  J.  4),  must  be 
erased.] 

L.  brunnipes,  F. 
Ulster.    Convauoht.    Leikster.     Munsisr. 
Common. 

L.  longulum,  Gray. 
Ulster.    CoimAUGHT. 
Armagh  ('88  J.  6 ;  Loughgilly,  J.).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98 
Pr.).— Galway  (Lough  Corrib  near  Oughterard,  95.  Ht.  6).— King's 
County  (Fin  Lough  near  Clonmacnoise,  '00  Ht.  1). 
Lake  shores. 

L.  punctatum,  Zett. 

MUVSTER. 

Waterford  (Dunmore,  Wr.). 

Taken  at  Dunmore  on  August,  1894,  J.  J.  Walker  in  lit.  This 
species  has  been  recorded  from  Eastern  Prussia,  Finland,  Lapland,  and 
Siberia  (Ganglbauer),  France  (Acloque). 

L.  filiforme.  Gray. 

Ulster.     MrNSTER. 
Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98    Pr.).— Clare  (Lough  Doon,    Ht.). — 
Waterford  ('78  P.). 

L.  quadratum,  Payk. 

Ulster.     CoirirAUGHT.     Ledtster.    Muksier. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Lough  Fea,  Orr). — Down 
(near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  5  ;  Poyntzpass,  '97  J.  2 ; 
Magheiy,  Lough  Neagh,  '95  J.  2).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— 
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Eoscommon  (banks  of  the  Suck,  '98  Ht.    1).  — Galway  (Wr.).- 
Wicklow  (MuiTOUgli,  C.).— Clare  (Lough  Doou,  Ht.).— €ork  Queens 
town,  '95  Wr.).— Keny  (Ballybunion,  '98  C. ;  Kenmare,  Ht.). 
Local,  in  moss  and  ^flood  refuse. 

L.  terminatom,  Gh-ay. 
TJlbter.    Leinsixb.    Mttksier. 
Derry  (Foyle  dist., '00  B.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  2;   MuUinuie, '94 
J.  1). — ^Monaghan  (Scotstown,  J.). — King's  County  (Fin  Lou^^  neir 
Clonmacnoise,  '00  Ht  1). — ^Kerry  (Muckross  Woods,  Hr.). 

Yar.  imnuteulatumj  Fowler. 

Ulster.    Connavght.    Ledtsiee.    Mttksieb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Belfast,  Sn.).— 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4;   Loughgilly,  J.) — Monaghan  (Scotstown,  J.)— 

Mayo  (Delphi,  Ht.).— Galway  (Leenane,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Eaheny,'95 

Ht.  8).— Kerry  (Muckrosff,  Hr.). 

The  type  form  is  rare  in  Ireland,  being  largely  replaced  by  the 
variety  Z.  immaeulatum^  Fowler. 

[Z.  pallidum,  Nord.  The  record,  Coolmore  ('94  J.  Ht.  Or.),  u  to 
be  deleted.] 

L.  multipunctum,  Oray. 

TJlstes.    Ledtsiee.    Muvsiee. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist., '00  B.;  Coolmore, '96  J.  1).— 
Louth  (Bellurgan, '88  J.  1).  — Dublin  ('54  Hn.).  — King's  County 
(Finlough  near  Clonmacnoise,  '00  Ht.  1). — Limerick  (Fg.  MS.).— 
Waterfoid  (Ardmore,  '97  C.).— Cork  (Bantry  Bay,  '47  W.  1). 

L.  angusticoUe,  Lac. 
Leiksiee. 
Dublin  (a  single  specimen  on  the  banks  of  the  Dodder,  near 
Firhouse,  54  Hn.). 

Taken  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Haliday  {fide  H.  MS.).  Unfortunately  the 
specimen  cannot  be  traced  in  his  collection.  No  doubt  the  species 
awaits  rediscovery  in  this  locality,  which  is  one  very  suited  to  the 
habits  of  the  species.  It  has  been  recorded  from  Wales,  northein 
England,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  central  Europe. 
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Cryptobinm  glaberrinmm,  Herbst. 
TJlsteb.    Connauoht.    Mvnstbb. 

Armagh  (common,  '88  J.  2). — Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  *98  Pr.). — 
Galway  (Wr. ;  Leenane,  Ht). — Kerry  (Kemnare,  Ht.). 

Bather  common  where  it  occurs  in  moss,  flood  refuse,  and  under 
stones. 

Stilions  rnflpes,  Germ. 

TJlsteb.     Covnaught.     LxnrsrsB.     Mttnsier. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Galway,  Meath,  Dublin,  Carlow, 
Waterford,  Limerick,  Kerry. 
Common. 

8.  orbioulatUB,  Er. 
TJiisrEB.    ComrAiTGHT.    LsDrarxs.    Mitvbteb. 

Common  in  Ulster,  also  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Dublin,  Carlow, 
IWexford,  Cork,  Kerry  (Yalentia,  &c.). 

8.  similifl,  Er. 

Lbinster.    Mttnsier. 

Dublin  (Templeogue,  '00  Ht.  3).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 
Taken  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Farren  in  flood-refuse  from  the  River  Dodder, 
in  the  month  of  September. 

8.  adSnis,  Er. 
TJlsteb.     Conttaught.     LEnrsTEB.     Mttnster. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Mayo  (Achill),  Galway,  Louth, 
Meath,  Dublin,  Carlow,  Waterford,  Kerry. 
Common. 

8.  genioulatUB,  Er. 

CONNAUGHT* 

Galway  (Wr.  in  lit). 

Hedon  propinquiu,  Bris, 
ITlsteb.     Connaught.     Leinster.     Munsieb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Galway  (Wr.).  — West  Meath 
(Athlone,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Ht.).  — Carlow  ('96  Ht.  8).  — Wexford 
(Enniscorthy,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Dingle  and  Kenmare,  Ht.). 

Common  in  moss. 
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M.  melanooeplimliii,  F. 

MXTKSTEB. 

Waterfoid  ('78  P.). 

The  Stmiui  melanoeephalui  of  ('85  H.)  waa  no  doubt  intended  for 
the  preceding  species. 

M.  obeoletai,  Noid. 
LsnreiEiL 
Dublin  (Dnndmm,  '00  Ht.  3). 
Kare,  a  single  specimen  taken  in  moss  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bullock. 

liihooharis  oohraeea,  Gray. 

TJUffTBR.      LeIKSIEB. 

Down  (Holywood,  H.  MS.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4  ;  PoynUpass, 
'96  J.  6).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Dublin  (Dodder  baiib, 
'54  Hn. ;  Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  8). 

Common  where  found. 

Soniui  angustatoi,  Payk. 

Ulsteb.     CoirvAuoHT.    LsnrsTEK.    Mvksixb. 
Common. 

\^8un%u»  intermedius,  Er. — The  record,  Armagh  ('89  J.  1),  is  to  be 
referred  to  8,  angustatui^  Payk.] 

[/S.  div^ius,  Aub6.— The  records,  Foyle  district  (OC  B.),  Cool- 
more  ('96  J.  2),  Armagh  ('89  J.  1),  and  Bonis  ('95  Ht.  8),  are  to  be 
deleted.] 

Pflsdems  littoralii.  Gray. 

CONKAUOHT. 

RoRCommon  (Mote  Park,  '89  Ht.  1). 

P.  riparins,  L. 

Ulsteb.     Lehtsteb.    Munster. 

Down  (Tollymore  Park,'85  Pn.)— Wicklow  (Murrougb,  M.  ooll.)  — 
Wexford  (south  bank  of  Slaney  estuary  near  Wexford,  Ht.). — Water- 
ford  (Tramore,  J. ;  Ballyscanlan  Lake,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Derrynane,  '92 
Cr.  4  ;  south  shore  of  Dingle  Bay,  '55  Hn.  2). 

Rare,  most  of  the  records  are  of  single  specimens. 
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P.  fliMipes,  Curt. 

TJlSZBB,      IiKDTSIEB.      MuKBi'JsB* 

Antrim  (Lougli  Neagh,  H.  coll. ;  Earns  Island,  coll.  Orr ;  Bel- 
fast, J.). — Wicklow  (Murrongh,  '67  H.).  —  Wexford  (marsh  near 
the  town,  Ht.). — ^Kerry  (shore  near  Dingle,  Ht. ;  Castlemaine,  Fg. 
MS. ;  Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Locally  common.  Mr.  Orr  found  it  abundantly  under  moss  on  the 
sliore  of  Rams  Island. 

EvsBsihetiu  scaber,  Thoms. 

MnrsTEB. 
Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ht.). 
One  specimen  found  in  moss  close  to  the  shore,  April,  1899. 

E.  rufloapillus,  Lac. 

TJlsteb. 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4). 

The  Armagh  records  of  K  seaher  and  E.  lavtmeulus  ('92  J.  4)  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  present  species. 

E.  IsBviusculus,  Mann. 

CONWAUGHT. 

Galway  (Leenane,  Ht.). 

Pound  in  flood-refuse  from  the  Erriff  Eiver,  in  April. 

Dianous  ooamlescens,  Gyll. 

TJliSflEB.      liEDrSTER.      MuVSIJUi. 

Antrim  (Belfast  dist.,  B.  and  Orr).— Down  (Holywood,  H.  M8.  ; 
Rostrevor,  Fg.  MS.).— Armagh  ('90  J.  2).— Dublin  (Glencullen,  '92 
C.  4 ;  Dodder  banks  near  Tallaght,  and  mountain  streams, '00  Ht.  3). — 
Cork  (Glandore,  coll.  Sch.). 

Abundant  in  wet  moss  on  the  waterfalls  of  mountain  streams  in  the 
county  of  Antrim. 

Stenns  guttula,  Miill 
TTloteb.    Lein8T£b.    Mukster. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.) — ^Antrim  (Lough  Neagh,  H 
MS.;  quarries  at  Cave  Fill,  B.). — Down  (Holywood,  H.  MS.) — 
Armagh  ('90  J.  1).— Dublin  (Dodder  banks,  &c.,  '64  Hn.;  Tallaght, 
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•98  C. ;  Rush,  '94  C.  2 ;   Lwnbay,  '96  C.).— Limerick   (Fg.  M8.).- 
Keny  (BaUybunnion,  '98  C. ;  Waterville,  ooll.  Tr.). 
Common  where  it  occurs. 

[5.  Uj^wnctatus,  Er.  Haliday  mentions  8.  hipunciatut  in  his 
Belfast  list  ('85  H.).  We  are  inclined  to  believe  this  record  v» 
intended  for  some  other  than  the  present  species,  as  Haliday  queries 
the  name  hipunctatm  in  his  MS.  list  of  Irish  species.] 

S.  bimaonlatus,  Qyll. 

Ulster.     Lsinstkk.     Munster. 

Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterfoid,  Kerry. 
Rather  common. 

S.  Juno,  F. 

Ulster.    Conkauoht.    LEnraiRR.    Muhbtee. 
Common. 

8.  ater,  Mann. 
Ulstbe. 
Fermanagh  (Lower  Lough  Erne,  Ch.,  coll.  Cs.). 

8.  Onynemeri,  Dut. 
CoNNAUOHT.    MrirsrEE. 

Sligo  (Glencar,  Cs.).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '91  F.  1). 

Hare.  Distribution — western  Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean 
region.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  chiefly  in  hilly  districts  from 
Kent  to  Clyde,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  rare  in  the  east. 

8.  speonlator,  Er. 

Ulsteb.     Conk  aught.    Leikstee.    MuirsTBR. 

Common.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  for  the  variety  Rogm, 
Kr.,  should  refer  to  this  species. 

8.  Initrator,  Er. 

CONKAUOHT. 

Mayo  (AchiU,  '98  Ht.  2). 

Taken  on  the  summit  of  Slievemore,  in  April. 
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S.  palposos,  Zett 

8.  palposus,  Zett. 
S.  huphthalmut,  6yll. 
8,  earhonariuBj  Er. 
8,  ar^entellus,  Thoms. 

Ulster. 

During  the  summer  of  1900  we  received  from  Mr.  H.  L.  Orr  a 
number  of  beetles  from  the  Lough  Neagh  district  for  identification. 
Amongst  these  was  a  peculiar  8tmu8f  which  did  not  agree  with  any  of 
the  known  British  species.  We  sent  this  specimen  to  Dr.  Sharp,  and 
he  informs  us  that  it  agrees  with  the  8.  argentellus^  Thoms.,  of  his 
collection,  a  species  previously  unknown  in  the  British  Isles.  Mr. 
Orr  says  the  collection,  of  which  it  formed  part,  was  handed  to  him  by 
Mr.  R.  Patterson.  The  exact  place  of  capture  was  not  noted,  but  it 
was  certainly  taken  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  between  Toome  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Ballinderry  River. 

8tenm palposus  belongs  to  section  n.  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Canon  Fowler  (91  F.  1),  i.e.,  those  species  having  the  penultimate 
segment  of  the  tarsi  scarcely  broader  than  the  third  segment,  hind  body 
plainly  margined  at  sides,  and  the  elytra  black.  The  following  is  a 
short  description  of  the  L.  Neagh  specimen,  which  agrees  with  a  type 
of  8.  palposus  received  from  M.  Fauvel : — 

The  entire  insect  is  dull  black,  covered  with  rather  coarse  white  pubescence, 
which,  in  certain  lights,  forms  a  noticeable  spot  near  the  apex  of  each  elytron. 
Head— including  the  eyes — ^broader  than  the  thorax,  with  very  shallow  frontal 
furrows,  the  intermediate  space  being  but  slightly  raised,  closely  punctured. 
Antenna  short  and  stout,  the  three  terminal  segments  forming  a  rather  distinct 
club.  Thorax  longer  than  broad,  slightly  rounded  in  front,  and  gradually  narrowed 
to  base,  very  closely  and  deeply  punctured.  Elytra  a  little  longer  than  thorax, 
with  the  sides  scarcely  rounded,  not  naiTowed  in  front,  and  covered  with  extremely 
confluent  punctures.  Hind  body  parallel  sided,  the  basal  segments  being  strongly 
punctured  and  bearing  four  longitudinal  keels.    Length  4*6  mm. 

8tenus  palposus  may  be  distinguished  from  8.  huphthalmus^  its 
nearest  British  ally,  through  its  larger  size,  stronger  pubescence, 
shorter  and  stouter  antennae,  and  by  being  more  closely  and  deeply 
punctured  throughout.  Gbnglbauer  records  8.  palposus  as  rare  in 
northern  and  central  Europe — on  sandy  river  banks.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  rare  species  in  France. 

3B^ 
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S.  buphthilmiu,  Gtet. 

XTlbtss.    CrOHVAiTOHT.    LKUwrBB.    MuirflrrxR, 

Common. 

S.  mdaaopiu,  Manh. 

ULffTKB.      CONKAUOST, 

Antrim  (Lagan  banks  near  Moira,  coll.  B.). — Gblway  (Innks  of 
the  R.  Comb  near  Oalway,  '95  Ht.  6). 

The  5.  nitidui^  Er.y  of  Hogan*B  Dublin  ('54  Hn.)  list  may  baye 
bi*en  this  species,  but  confinnation  of  the  record  ia  de^Ue. 

S.  melanariui,  Stepb. 
TJuBTsn. 
Deny  (Culmore,  Fauvel,  coll.  B.). 

[5.  airatului,  £r. — ^Tbe  records,  Holywood  ('92  J.  5),  and  Armagii 
('89  J.  4),  are  to  be  referred  to  8.  deeUwatui^  £r.] 

S.  oualioulatua,  OylL 

TJUTBR.      LsnrflTBR. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  diet.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  and  Down 
(Lagan  Canal  bank,  Ht.,  coU.  B. ;  near  BeUiuBt,  '91  F.  1). — Armagh 
('92  J.  4).— Dublin  (Portmamock,  salt  marsh,  '00  Ht.  3). 

S.  nitena,  Stepb. 
TJlstbb. 
Armagh  ('94  Sp.). 

The  record  S,  amului,  Er.,  in  ('78  M.),  is  probably  due  to  mere 
confusion  of  names. 

S.  puailluB,  Er. 
Ulstke.     Mxtksteb. 
Donegal  (Portsalon,  8n.).— Antrim  (White  Park,  T.).— Waterford 
(78  P.). 

S.  exiguuB,  Er. 
TTlster. 
Antrim  (Enocklayd  near  Ballycastle,  Ch.,  coll.  Cs.). 

8.  ftiaoipea,  Giav. 

Ulster.     Coiwatjght.     Munsteh. 
Down   (near    Belfast,    *85  H.).— Armagh  ('88  J.   2.)— Galway 
(Wr.).— Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht.). 
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S.  vafelliiB,  Er. 

Killamey  ('91  P.  1). 

S.  deolaratns,  Er. 
XJlsteb.    Cokkauoht.    Lvdtsikr.    Muksteb* 
Common.     The  eireularu  of  the  reference  ('85  H.),  and  probably 
also  of  ('47  W.  1),  is  to  be  referred  to  the  present  species. 

S.  crasans,  Steph. 
Ulster.    Munsibr.- 
Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (near  Belfast, 
Ht.,  coll.  B.).— Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht.). 

The  variety  littorals,  Grav.,  has  been  found  in  the  Poyle  district 
('00  B.),  on  the  Dublin  coast  (Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  6),  and  on  the  shore 
of  L.  Neagh  near  Shane's  Castle  (coll.  B.). 

S.  carbonarins,  Gyll. 
Ulster.    Munster. 
"Lough  Neagh,  Haliday,"  (Fg.  MS.).— Cavan  (Lough  Oughter, 
'94  J.  Ht.  Cr.). — ^Limerick  (lake  shores,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Derrycunihy 
Wood,  Cs. ;  Killamey  '91  F.  1). 

[8.  argtu,  Grav.— The  record, 'Armagh  ('88  J.  2)  should  refer  to 
S,  impreuu9y  Germ.] 

S.  bmnnipes,  Steph. 
Ulster.    Conkauoht.    Leinster.    Munster. 
Common. 

8.  ossiom,  Steph. 

UlSTJSR.      COITNAITOHT.      LeINSTER.      MtTNSTER. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Mayo  (Achill),  Gal- 
way,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

IS.fiueicomu,  Er.^-Armagh  ('89  J.  4);  this  record  must  be 
erased.] 

8.  genicnlatuBy  Grav. 
Ulster. 
Down  (Newcastle,  '91  F.  1  col.  C). 
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8.  impreisiu,  Oerm. 

ITXiflllB.      COVHACOHT.      LbUTOTKE.      MuiTBTKB. 

Common. 

S.  srofoi,  £r. 

MlTKSnER. 

Waterford  ('78  P.). 

The  Tecoid,  Armagh  ('89  J.  1),  is  to  be  deleted. 

8.  ErichBoni,  Rye. 

CONVAUOHT. 

Galway  (Wr.,  in  litt.). 

8.  flavipet,  Steph. 
UiflTEB.     CoNiTAiTOirr.     Leinsibb.     Muxster. 
Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Galwaj,  Dublin,  Widdow,  Kilkenny,  Wex- 
ford, Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Locally  common. 

p.  pnbeaoena,  Steph. 
XJurrKR.     CoimAXJOHT.     Lsin^teb.    Muksier* 
Derry,   Antrim,    Down,    Armagh,   Fermanagh,   Galway,  Louth^ 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

8.  binotatos,  Ljon. 

XTloteh.     Conxaught.     Lewstbh.     MimffrEB. 

Down    (Lagan    Canal    near    Belfast,    Ht.,    coll.   B.). — Armagh 

('88   J.   2;    '94  Sp.).— Roscommon    (Mote    Park,    Ht.).— Wexford 

(Courtown,  '92  C.  6).— Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.).— Cork  (Shepperton 

Lakes  near  Glandore,  Ht.). 

[5.  canescfMj  Ros. — The  Armagh  record  ('89  J.  4)  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  S.  pubescent,  Steph.] 

8.  pallitarsis,  Steph. 

UlSIEB.      CoNVAUOHT.      LeDTSTEB.      IfUKSTEB. 

Common. 

8.  biJEoveolatas,  Gyll. 
XJlbteb.     Convauoht.    Munsteb. 
Donegal  (Bundoran,-  J.). — Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim 
(Lisbum,  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Cavan  ('94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Galwaj 
(Clonbrock,  Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 
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8.  nitidinBOnlnfl,  Steph. 

UZOEKB.      COKKATTOHT.      LlEDTSIEB.      MuKSTEB. 

Common. 

8.  picipeimiB,  Er. 
LsnfsiER. 
Dublin  (Tallaght,  '00  Ht.  3). 
A  single  specimen  on  the  Dodder  bank,  June,  1895. 

8.  picipes,  Steph. 

XJl£TEB.      GOKKATTGHT.      LeINSIKB.      MXTITSIEB. 

Ck)mmon. 

8.  oioindeloides,  Gray. 
Uloteb.    Leinsiek.    Muksier. 
Antrim  (Lagan  Canal,  B.). — Armagh  ('89  J.  4). — Dublin  (Portmar- 
nock, '94  Ht.  3;  Tallaght,  &c.).— Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.).— 
Vaterford  (Lismore  and  Tramore,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Ventry,  Ht.). 

8.  similiB,  Herbst. 
XJlsteb.     Conwattght.     Leixsteb.     IfuWSTEB. 
Common. 

8.  tarsalis,  Ljun. 
Ulster.    Covkauoht.     Leiksieb.    Munsteb. 
Common. 

8.  paganuB,  £r. 
XJlsteb.     Connauoht.     Leinsteb.    Mttnsieb. 
Common  in  Ulster,  Sligo,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Wexford, 
Waterford,  Kerry. 

8.  latifronB,  £r. 
Ulster.     Ledtsteb. 
Antrim  (Lagan  Canal  near  Belfast,  Ht.,  coll.  B.).— Westmeath 
(Lough  Ennell,  Ht.). 

This  species  has  been  recorded  from  various  localities  in  error, 
8,  hrunnipes  or  8,  paganus  haying  been  mistaken  for  it. 

8.  fbrnicatos,  Steph. 
Ulsteb. 
Donegal  (Coolmore,  '95  J.  1). 
Rare,  taken  under  stones. 
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Blediiu  fpeetabilii,  Xr. 

UlBUB*      CoHKAUOfiT.      liBOraXKl. 

Donegal  (Buncraiia,  '95  Wr.). — ^Down  (Strangfoid  Loog^  B; 
Dundrom  Bay,  H.  MS.).— Sligo  (Enniacrone,  J.)* — ^i>vi!b)m  (Kortli 
BuU  and  Howth,  78  IL).— Wicklow  (Bnj,  M.  oaU.). 

Local. 

[B.  tricomit,  Herbet.  The  record,  Norih  Bnll  ('54  Hn.),  b  to  be 
xeferred  to  the  foregoing  apeciea.] 

B.  arenariiu,  Fayk. 

UlBTEB.      COHlTAUeHT.      liKOBTVL 

Donegal  (Bonorana,  '95  Wr. ;  Azdara,  '92  J.  3 ;  Goolmore,  '94  J. 
Ht.  Cr.).— Deny  (Mag^gan,  '00  B.).— Sligo  (Enniacrone  and  Eo«tt 
Point,  J.).— Mayo  (Achill,  '98  Ht.  2).— Dublin  (Baldoyle  and  Poit- 
Mamock,  '54  Hn. ;  North  BuU,  '00  Ht.  8). 

Conunon. 

B.  pallipea,  Orav. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Ardara,  '92  J.  3). 
In  aand  near  the  sea  shore. 

B.  ftiaoipea,  Kye. 

XTLffTER.        COKKAUOHT. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Deny (Poyle diat,  colL B.)- 
Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.). 

B.  Bubterraneua,  £r. 

Ulsteb. 

Deny  (Magilligan,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). — ^Antrim  (Lough  Neagh  di»t, 
H. ;  '47  V.  2).— Armagh  (Maghery,  Lough  Neagh,  '95  J.  8). 
Common  at  Lough  Neagh. 

B.  longnlua,  £r. 

Ulsteb.      ComrAUGHT. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  L.).— Derry  (Magilligan,  '00  B.).— Slig» 
(Enniacrone,  J.).— Mayo  (Achill,  '98  Ht.  2). 
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B.  fraetieomiBi  Pajk. 

ITlSTKB.      LSDrSTEB. 

Armagh  (Maghery,  Lough  Neagh,  '96  J.  1 ;  Tynan,  '95  J.  2). — 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  8). 

On  the  sandy  shoie  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  at  Tynan  on  a  somewhat 
fsandy  place  on  the  canal  bank.  As  the  canal  comes  from  Lough 
I^eagh  it  is  probable  that  the  beetles  were  carried  up  in  barges  which 
are  often  laden  with  sand  from  the  lake  shore  at  Maghery.  At  Port- 
mamock the  black  form  only  was  found. 

B.  opaons,  Block. 

XJUSTEB.       LsUfffTER. 

Donegal  (Ardara,  J.). — Antrim  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Armagh 
(Maghery,  Lough  Neagh,  J.). — Longford  (Inchcleraun,  Loiigh  Ree,  '00 
Ht.  1).— DubHn  (North  Bull,  '00  Ht.  3). 

B.  atrieapilliu,  Oerm. 

LEDfSTER. 

Dublin  (Killiney,  '78  M.). 

B.  erraticns,  Er. 

XJloteb.     Conwauoht. 

Donegal  (Ooolmore,  '95  J.  1). — Deny  (Magilligan  sands,  '00  B.). — 
Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.). 

Taken  commonly  among  sandhills  close  to  the  sea-shore.  Gangl- 
bauer  records  B.  erratieus  as  a  rare  species  in  central  Europe,  occur- 
ring chiefly  on  sandy  river  banks  in  mountain  districts. 

Flatystethns  arenarins,  Fourc. 

UlSIEB.      CoiTNAUGHT.      liElNSTKR*      MUKSIEB. 

Common. 

F.  comutaB,  Gyll. 

GONNAUOHT.      MtTNSTEB. 

Galway  ( Wr.).— Waterford  ('78  P.).— Cork  (Middleton  and  Queens- 
town,  '95  Vr.). 

IP.  nodi/rons,  Sahl.  Armagh  ('89  J.  4).  Thisrecord  must  be 
referred  to  P.  arenartus,  Fourc] 
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Ozyteliii  rugMOt,  Gray. 
UurrER.    CoffiTAuoHT.    LmrarsB.    Muvstkr. 
Common. 

0.  senlptoi,  Gray. 
XJlstkb.    CoHiTAuoHT.    Lbxhsixb.    MxTmrTKR. 
Down,  Aimagh,  Fermanagh,  Galway,  Dnblio,  Clare,  Waterfoid. 
Probably  common,  bnt  we  have  few  records. 

[0.  inueatiu.  Gray.  The  record,  Armagh  ('89  J.  4),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

0.  laqneatoa,  Marsh. 
Ulsieb.     Connauoht.    Lkivsteb.    Muvsteh. 
Common. 

[a  ptMia,  L.  —  The  records,  Belfast  ('85  H.),  and  Dnblin 
('54  Hn.)i  are  to  bo  referred,  no  doubt,  to  0.  $euiptu9^  Grav.  (see 
Waterhouse's  catalogue),  so  &r  as  we  are  aware  the  true  pieeu$^  L.,  has 
not  been  found  in  Ireland.] 

0.  innstaa,  Gray. 

CONITAUOHT.      LeIKOTEB. 

Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1).  — Louth  (Carlingford^ 
'89  J.  4). 

0.  sonlpturatus,  Gray. 
Ul8TEB.     LEnrsTEB.     Mu^rsTER. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  T.). — ^Down  (near  Belfast,  '85.  H.). — Armagh 
('92  J.  4).— Louth  (Carlingford  J.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Voxfoid 
(Ht.).— Clare  (Sp.).— Limerick  (Ht.). 
Common. 

0.  maritimns,  Thoms. 
Ulster.     Conkauoht.     Leiksteb. 

Donegal  (Foyledist.,  '00  B.).— Mayo(AchiU,  '98  Ht.  2).— Galway 
(Roundfltone,  fit.).— Meath  (Laytown,'OOHt.  8).— Dubbn  (North  BuD^ 
'00  Ht.  3). 

Under  sea-weed,  often  between  tide-marks.  Both  the  type,  and 
the  variety  with  yellowish  elytra,  occurred  plentifully  near  Boundstone. 
Specimens  of  the  latter,  sent  to  M.  Fauyel,  have  been  named  ''  rar. 
Perrisi,  Fvl." 
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0.  nitidnliu,  Gray. 

XJlSIKB.      liEIN'STEB.      Mt7N9TEB. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Louth,  Dublin,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

0.  complanatns,  Er. 
XTlsteb.    Leinsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.)— Armagh  ('89  J.  4).— Dublin  ('00 
Ht.  3). 

0.  tetracarinatas,  Block. 
Ulster.     Connaught.    Leinsteb.    MtnrsTEB. 
Common. 

[O.  Fatmiairei,  Pand. — The  record,  Armagh  (*9I  J.  2),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

Haplodenu  ocelatus.  Gray. 

UlSTEB.       COITNAUGHT.       LeINSTEB.       MuNSTEB. 

Common  in  TJlflter ;  also  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Lonth,Wicklow^ 
Limerick,  Kerry  (Yalentia,  Gt.  Blasket,  Kenmare,  &c.). 

AneyrophoniB  omalinus,  Er. 

Leinsteb. 
Vicklow  (Bray,  '91  F.  1). 

The  records  ('00  B.,  and  '96  Jn.)  are  to  be  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing species. 

A.  aureus,  Fauy. 

TJlsteb.     Leinsteb.     Munsteb. 

Derry  (Culmore,  in  a  mossy  bank,  coU.B.). — ^Antrim  (Caye  Hill,  Sh.^ 

coll.  B.). — Fermanagh  (Coolarkin  Cave,  near  EnniskiUen,  coll.  Jn.). — 

Kilkenny  (Caye  of  Dunmore,  Ht.). — Tipperary  (Mitchelstown  Caye, 

Sh.,  coll.  Jn.). 

Local.  Aneyroph&rus  would  seem  to  be  a  habitual  denizen  of  cayes 
in  Ireland.  One  of  us  has  observed  it  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
Caye  of  Dunmore,  crawling  over  dripping- wet  rocks,  in  company  with 
various  species  of  Collemhola.  No  doubt  it  preys  on  the  latter  in 
such  localities. 

TrogophlcBUs  arouatus,  Steph. 
Connauoht.    Leinsteb. 
SHgo  (Lough  Gill,  '01   D.N.F.C.).— Wicklow  (Bray,  '91  F.  1, 
coll.  Ch.)  —Wexford  (Slaney  Valley  near  Enniscorthy,  Ht.). 
Bare. 
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T.  bilineatas,  Steph. 
Ulster.    Lieikster.    Mukster. 
Bonegal,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Dublin,  Carlow,  Kerry. 
Common. 

T.  riynlaris,  Mots. 

UljSTER.      MUKSTER. 

Donegal  (Foyledist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (BaUintoy,  Ht.,  colL  Cs.).— 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Waterford,  ('78  P.). 

T.  elongatoliu,  Er. 
Ulster.     Ledtster. 
Antrim  (Lagan  canal  near  Belfast,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). — ^Annagh  ('89 
J.  4).— Dublin  (Lucan,  '00  Ht.  3).— Carlow  (Borris,  '95  Ht  8). 

T.  fdliginosuB,  Gray. 
Ulster.     Leinster. 
Derry  (Culmore,  '00  B.). — Down  (Lagan  Canal  near  Moira,  Ht, 
coll.  B.). — Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Pauvel,  coll.  Ht.). 

[T,  foveolatus,  Sahl.— The  record,  Armagh  ('91  J.  3),  should  refer 
to  T,  cortietnuSf  Grav.] 

T.  cortioinuB,  Gray. 
Ulster.     Leinster.     Mttkster. 
Donegal,  Armagh,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Clare,  Waterford,  Xerry. 
Common. 

T.  pusilluB,  Gray. 
Leinster. 
Dublin  (Dodder  banks,  '54  Hn.). 

There  are  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Haliday   collection, 
which  are  probably  those  recorded  from  Dublin. 

T.  tenelluB,  Er. 
Leinster. 
Dublin  (banks  of  the  Dodder,  '00  Ht.  3). 
The  Armagh  record  ('89  J.  4)  is  to  be  deleted. 

Thinobius  linearis,  Er. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). 
Kamed  by  Dr.  Sharp. 
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T.  longipeimis,  Heer, 
Ulsixb.    IjsnrflTER. 

Donegal  (Fojle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Dublin  (Dodder  banks  near  Fir- 
house, '54  Hn.). 

Found  amongst  moist  gravel  on  the  Dodder  banks  by  Mr.  Haliday. 

Syntomiom  asneom,  Miill. 
Ulster.    Gokkauoht.    Lxinstkk.    Munstsr. 
Antrim  (Cave  Hill,  coll.  B.).— Armagh  ('90  J.  1).— Galway  (Dinish 
Idand,  '91  F.  1).— Vicklow  (H.  MS.).— Cork  (Kanturk  and  Bantry, 
'47  W.  1 ;  Corkroad  and  Charleville,  Fg.  MS.). 
Bare — ^in  moss  on  old  stumps. 

Coprophilus  striatulns,  F. 

Ulster. 

Down  (Holywood,  in  sand  pits,  H.  MS.).  Fermanagh  (Coolarkin 
Cave  near  Enniskillen,  '96  Jn.). 

Beleaster  dichroTis,  Orav. 
Leinster. 

Dublin  ('54  Hn.). 

In  the  Haliday  collection  there  is  an  Irish  example  of  this  species, 
referable  to  the  variety  Zeachi,  Curt.,  this  is  possibly  the  specimen 
referred  to  by  Hogan.  Distribution,  central  Europe  and  the  east 
Mediterranean  region.  Thomson  does  not  mention  it  as  a  native  of 
Scandinavia.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  been  found  in  various  localities 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Solway  and  Forth 
districts. 

lAnthophagus  teitaeeus,  Grav. — Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 
Somewhat  doubtful  as  an  Irish  species;  inserted  on  the  strengtli 
of  the  Le$teva  earahoide$  in  the  above  reference.  The  species,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  traced  in  the  Haliday  collection.] 

Anthophagus  alpinus,  Payk, 
Ulster. 

Down  (summit  of  Slieve  Donard,  '75  Ch.  2)« 
Widely  distributed  over  northern  and  alpine  Europe. 

lOeodromicua  niffrtta,  Miill. — Newcastle  ('91  F.  1).    There  maybe 
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some  error  over  this  record  aa  G.  nigriia  is  not  mentioned  amongst 
Mr.  G.  C.  Champion's  Newcastle  records  (see  '75  Ch.  2).  This  species, 
however,  very  probably  occurs  in  Ireland,  ^as  it  has  ^  wide  range  over 
northern  and  central  Europe,  Siberia,  and  occurs  in  north  America.] 

Lesteva  longelytrata,  Gbeze. 
Ulsieb.    Leinstbb.    Munster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  '95  Wr.,  &c.). — Antrim 
(Belfast  dist.,  B.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Holywood  H.  colL).— 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4  ;  Portadown,  '88  J.  2  ;  Maghery,  Lough  Neagh,  J.).— 
Dublin  (Dodder  banks,  '54  Hn.).— Wicklow  (Blessington,  '00  Ht  3). 
—Kerry  (Ballybunion,  '98  C). 
Frequent. 

L.  Sharpi,  Bye. 
Lbinstbb.     Munstbb. 
Wicklow  (Lugnaquilla,  H.  coll.). — Kerry  (Brandon,  H.  coll.). 
Taken  on  the  summits  of  Lugnaquilla  and  Brandon  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Haliday  and  recorded  by  him  as  a  new  variety — eollina — of  Z.  hn^e- 
lytrata  ('55  H.  1 ;  see  also  '66  R.  1).    The  Vicklow  specimens,  labelled 
in  Haliday's  handwriting,  are  at  present  in  the  Dublin  Museum  collec- 
tion.    Dr.  Sharp  has  verified  one  of  these  as  the  present  species.     The 
record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be  deleted.    L.  Sharpi  has  been  recorded 
from  the  Alps,  Scotland  (Highlands),  north  of  England  (Northumber- 
berland),  and  Wales. 

L.  pubesoens,  Mann. 
XJlstbe.    Mttksibb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  J.). — Antrim 
(Belfast  diet.,  B.).— Armagh  (J.).— Kerry  (Valentia,  '98  Ht.  3). 

Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle  finds  this  species  in  company  with  Dianous  in 
the  wet  moss  of  waterfalls,  near  BeUast.  It  no  doubt  occurs  at  inter- 
mediate localities  in  the  remaining  provinces.  Distribution,  northeni 
and  central  Europe. 

L.  sioula,  Er. 

UlSTEE.      CoNyAUGHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuVSTEB. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Oalway,  Dublin,  Kerry. 
Common. 

L.  punctata,  Er. 

TJliSTEB.    CONWAUGHT. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  coll.  B.).— Mayo  (Delphi,  Ht.). — Gkd- 
way  (Wr.). 
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A  single  specimen  occurred  under  rushes  on  the  shore  of  Doo  Lough 
in  the  county  Mayo,  April.  Distribution — central  Europe,  Wales, 
Scotland  as  far  north  at  least  as  Moray,  and  it  no  doubt  occurs  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Aoidota  orenata,  F. 

Ulster.     Gonnauoht. 

Donegal  (Buncrana  sandhills,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (found  floating  on 
the  Lagan  Canal,  B.). — Down  (Holywood,  H.  MS. ;  Newcastle  sands, 
'00  J.  3). — Fermanagh  (Marble  Arch,  Cs.). — Sligo  (Glencar,  Cs.). 

Rare.  The  records,  Armagh  ('88  J.  5  ;  '91J.  2 ;  '92  J.  4),  are  to  be 
deleted.  Rare  in  Great  Britain,  occurring  chiefly  in  mountain  districts 
as  far  north  as  Caithness.  Ganglbauer  records  it  from  northern  and 
central  Europe,  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  North  America. 

Olophmm  pioeum,  Oyll. 
Ulster.     Conxauoht.     Leinstsr. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Mayo  (Achill 
and  Ballinakill),  Dublin,  Wicklow. 

0.  foflcom.  Gray. 

Leinstsr. 

Carlow  (Graiguenamanagh,  '95  Ht.  8). 

Under  dead  leaves  in  a  wood  on  the  Barrow  banks,  April,  1895. 

LathrimsBom  atrocephalom,  Gyll. 

Ulster.    Leinster. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Carlow  (Borris, 
'95  Ht.  8). 

L.  unioolor,  Steph. 

Ulster.     Cokkavght.    LEnrsrsE. 

Donegal,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Galway,  Dublin,  Carlow. 

Beliphrom  teotom,  Fayk. 

Ulster.    Leinster. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.) — Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix,  Ht, 
coll.  Bn.). 
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Arpediom  brachyptenim,  Gray. 

XJlBTSB.      COMirAVGHT. 

Donegal  (Bathmullaii,  Wr.).— Down  (Slieye  Bonaid,  '55  H.  1 ; 
Ch.) — ^Mayo  (Achill,  summit  of  Slieyemoie,  '98  Ht.  2). 

Occurs  on  mountain  summits.  The  record,  Carlingford  ('B8  J.  2), 
is  to  be  deleted.  Distribution — ^northern  Europe,  Switzerland,  Siberia, 
and  North  America ;  it  is  a  common  species  in  Scotland,  but  rare  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Mieralymma  brevipenne,  G^U. 
XJlstbb.    Lbikstbr.    Munster. 

Down  (Strangford  Lough,  '55  H.  1 ;  Holywood,  H.  coU.). — ^Meath 
(mouth  of  the  Boyne,  '94  Ht.  2). — ^Wicklow  (rock  pools  near  Grey- 
stones,  '00  Ht  3,  coll.  Cr.).— Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.).— Cork  (banks 
of  the  Owenbeg  Kiver,  Cork  Harbour,  '55  H.  1). — ^Kerry  (Dingle,  '94 
Ht.  2). 

Locally  common  on  the  coast,  often  between  tide-marks.  Occurs 
on  the  coasts  of  western  Europe  from  France  to  Scandinavia. 

Fhilorhinom  sordidom,  Steph. 

XJlstsb.    Connaught.    Ledtstbb.    Muksieb. 

Donegal,   Derry,   Down,    Armagh,    Galway,    Dublin,    Wexford, 
Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common  on  gorse. 

Coryphiom  angusticoUe,  Steph. 

Ulsieb. 

Derry  (Culmore,  one  specimen  by  sweeping  grass,  '00  B.). — Down 
(sea  coast  at  Holywood,  '41  H.  1 ;  '55  H.  1 ;  in  a  rotten  stump  H.  MR.). 
Distribution — northern  and  central  Europe.  The  species  is  ran-  in 
Great  Britain,  but  ranges  from  Hastings  to  the  Clyde  district. 

Omaliom  rivulare,  Payk. 

Ulster,     Covnaught.    Leinsteb.     Mttvstbb. 

Common  in  Ulster,  Mayo  (Achill),  Louth,  Dublin,  Cork,  Kerry 
(Valentia,  etc.). 
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0.  bDvinMnlam,  Oyll. 

XJlSTES.      COITKAUGHT.      MUSSIEB. 

Donegal  (Buncrana,  '95  Wr.). — Down  (Helen's  Bay,  B.). — Mayo 
(Achill,  Ht.).— Cork  (Glandore,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Beginnish  Island,  '98 
Hi.  3  ;  Kenmare,  Ht.). 

Locally  abundant,  under  drying  sea-weed. 

0.  ripariom,  Thorns. 
Ulster.     Connattoht.     LKnrsTBti.    Munsteb. 
Commop  on  the  coasts  of  Ulster,  and  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Mayo 
(Achill,  etc.),  Ghdway  (Ronndstone,   etc.),   Loath;  Meath,  Doblhi. 
Clare,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry  (Dingle,  Beginnish,  etc.). 

Bather  commoner  than  0.  rivulare^  Payk.,  on  the  Iri^  coast. 

0.  Allardi,  Fainn. 
Ulster.    Leikster.    Mwster. 
Donegal  (Coolmore,  '96  J.  1).— -Aimagh  ('90  J.  I).— Dublin  (Dun- 
drum,  '00  Ht.  8).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 
In  moss — ^not  common. 

0.  ozyaoanthflB,  Gray. 

Ulster.     MTrNSTER. 
Aimagh  (J.). — Clare  (Glenomeragh,  Ht.). 

0.  ezcayatnm,  Steph. 
Ulster.    Cokkauoht.    Ledtster.    Mukster. 
Donegal,    Derry,  Antrim,    Down  (Holywood),  Aimagh,    Sligo, 
Oalway,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

0.  osBsnm,  Gray. 
Ulster.    Leinster*    MuiraiBR. 
Donegaland  Derry  (Foyle  di8t.,'00  B.). — Antrim  (Ballycastle,  T.). — 
Aimagh  ('90  J.  1).— Meath  (Laytown,  '00  Ht.  8).— Dublin  (Portmar- 
nock,  '00  Ht.  8).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

0.  pusillam,  Ghnv, 
Ulster.    Connauoht. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B.). — ^Armagh,  (J.  ;  Poyntz- 
pass,  '00  J.  8).— Galway  (Tuam,  '95  Cr.  I). 
Under  fir-bark,  locaL 
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0.  pnnetipeiine,  Thorns. 

Ulbtbb,    Conkauoht.    LxorszBiu 

Antrim  (Ckre  Hill,  fi.).— Aimagb  (J.;  Poyntspaw,  '00  J.  3).— 
Roaoommon  (Mote  Park,  '98,  Ht.  I).— Carlow  (Bonis,  '95  Ht.  8). 
Under  bark  of  ash,  beech,  and  other  trees. 

0.  mllpea,  Fourc. 

UL8EER« 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Kilroot  '00 
J.  4).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4). 

0.  Tile,  £r. 
Ulstxr. 
Antrim  (Carr's  Glen,  coll.  B.). 

0.  brevioome,  £r. 
LxorsTSB. 
Dublin  (Luean  Demesne,  nnder  bark,  Sh.,  coll.  Ht.). 

0.  ioptemm,  Steph. 
GomiATroRT. 
Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1). 

0.  oonoinnnm,  Marsh. 

TJLffTBB.      GoirKAUOHT.      LsiVSTEB.      MUNSCKH. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  2;  Poynta- 
pass,  '97  J.  2 ;  Maghery,  Lough  Neagh,  and  Portadown,  J.). — Galwaj 
('91  F.  1;  Clonbrock,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3).— 
Waterford  ('78  P.). 

0.  deplanatum,  Gyll. 

UlSTSSU      LBDrSIEB.      MUKBIEE. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  (J.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— 
Waterford(78P.). 

0*  striatum  Gray, 

XJlsteb.    Connauoht. 

Antrim  (Annoy,  Ht.,  coll.  Cs.).— Galway  ('91  F.  1,  colL  Wr.)- 
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Hapalaroa  pygmsda,  Qtjll. 
Ulsibb. 
Antrim  (near  Belfast,  '89  J.  4). 

Taken  by  Mr.  B.  Templeton  and  now  in  collection  of  Belfast  Nat. 
Siat.  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Ensphalemm  primnlflD,  Steph. 
Ulsibb. 
Down  (Bangor,  not  rare,  '96  Vr.). 

Anthobiam  minntuin,  F. 
XJlstbb«    Gonvauoht.    Leotsieb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Gushendnn,  J.). — ^Down 
(Lagan,  near  Moira,  B.). — Armagh  ('89  J.  4). — Roscommon  (Mote 
Park,  Ht.). — ^Westmeath  (MuUingar  dist.,  Ht.). 

Common  in  boggy  places. 

A.  ophthalniicnm,  Payk. 

XJZtrxJUl.      ComfAUOHT.      IiEOrSTEB.      MUKSIEB. 

Antrim (Ballycastle,  Cs.).— Down  (Narrow  Water,'94  D.N.F.C.).— 
Galway  (Woodford,  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Ovoca,  H.  coll.).— Queen's 
County  (Abbeyleix,  Bn.).— Kilkenny  (Ht.).— Vexfoid  (Ht).— Water- 
ford  (Lismore,  '96  Ht.  1). — Kerry  (Loo  Bridge,  Cs.). 

Proteinus  ovalis,  Steph. 

XJlsiee.     Cokkaught.    Leinsieb. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  5).— 

Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  Pr.). — Galway  (Clonbrock,  D.). — Dublin  (Ht.) 

—King's  County  (Tullamore.  '95  Ht.  5).— Carlow  (Borris,  '95  Ht.  8). 

P.  brachypterus,  F. 
TJlbteb*     Leinsieb. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin 
('54  Hn.). 

P.  atomArius,  Er. 

Ledtsieb. 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '54  Hn.). 

302 
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Megarihnifi  dentioollii,  Beck. 

TJlSIER,      XiSmrSTEB. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.)— Antrim  (White  Paik, 
T.)— Tyrone  (Kildress,  J,)!—AimsLgh.  ('88  J.  2;  Loughgilly,  J.).— 
Dublin  (Ht.). 

[If.  affinis,  Mill.     The  record,  Armagh  ('90  J.  1),  is  to  be  deleted] 

M.  depressns,  Lac. 
Ulsteb.    Gonvavght.    Lkdtszer.    MTTmmw 
Common. 

M.  sinuatocolliB,  Lac. 
Ulster.    LsnrsiEiu 
Antrim  (Ballycastle  dist.,  Cs.  &  T.). — ^Armagh  (J.). — Pennana^ 
(Tempo,  8oh.).— Wexford  (Slaney  estuary,  Ht.). 

M.  hemipteruB,  m. 

Ulsteb. 
Armagh  (rare  in  moss,  J.). 

PhloBobinm  clypeatnm,  Miill. 
Ulsteb.    Leinstsb.    Muvsieb, 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.),    Down  (Belfast  dist),  Ajnnagh,  DaUin, 
Wicklow,  Carlow,  Waterford,  Cork. 

PhloBOoharis  subtilisaima,  Mann. 
Mukbteb. 
Kerry  (Valentia  Island,  '98  Ht.  8). 

Taken  commonly  by  Miss  M.  J.  Delap,  in  decaying  Fuchsia  sticks 
and  in  moss. 

Pseudopsis  sulcata,  I^ewm. 
Ulsteb.    Ledtsteb. 
Down  (Holywood,  '95  Ht.  2,  H.  coU.).— Wicklow  (Ovoca,  '95 
H.  2).— Lough  Neagh  (H.). 

This  species  has  not  been  found  in  Lreland  since  Haliday's  time, 
but  it  is  probably  much  more  widespread  than  these  localities  indicate. 
Abroad  it  has  been  recorded  from  France  and  the  Meditenanean 
region,  Caucasus,  and  in  North  America.  And  in  Gbeat  Britain  it 
ranges  from  Kent  into  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
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Prc^fnafha  quadrieornis,  Lao. 
Lbhtster. 

Carlow  (Borrifl,  '96  Ht.  8). 

Under  bark  of  moist  decaying  ash  stmnp,  April,  1895.  This 
species  is  recorded  as  occurring  under  the  bark  of  various  trees  in 
central  Europe.  Thomson  does  not  mention  it  from  Scandinayia,  and 
according  to  Fowler  ('91  F.  1)  it  has  not  been  recorded  from  the 
extreme  north  of  England  or  from  Scotland, 


PSELAFHIDiE. 

Pselaphus  Heisei,  Herbst. 

Ulbtkb.     Cokitaught.    LsnfSTEB.    MuirsTBB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmore,  '96  J.  2). — ^Down  (near 
Belfast,  '86  H. ;  Newcastle,  Fg.  MS.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Galway 
('91  F.  1).— Dublin  (Malahide  Hill,  '54  Hn.).— Carlow  (Bonis,  '95 
Ht.  8).— Limerick  (Fg.  MS.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ht.). 

In  damp  moss ;  fairly  common. 

P.  dresdensiB,  Herbst. 
TJlsteb. 

Armagh  ('92  J,  1;  '94  J.  1). 

In  wet  moss  and  flood  refuse.  It  has  only  occurred  at  Armagh 
where  Mr.  Johnson  took  it  in  three  different  localities,  but  he  obtained 
the  greatest  number  in  flood  rubbish  in  Mullinure.  It  is  extremely 
sluggish,  and  from  its  superficial  resemblance  to  P.  Heisei  might  easily 
be  oyerlooked.  It  iuhabits  very  wet  moss  and  appears  to  exist  in  the 
imago  for  only  a  short  time,  as  it  occurred  abundantly  in  January,  but 
in  the  following  month  it  was  not  to  be  found,  though  the  same  con- 
ditions were  present.  Extremely  rare  in  Great  Britain  where  it  has 
been  recorded  from  a  few  localities  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England  as 
far  north  as  the  Tweed  district.  Abroad  it  is  found  in  Scandinayia, 
northern  and  central  Europe,  and  in  the  north  of  France. 

Tyohiis  niger,  Fayk. 

TJUBTSB.      LsiKSTEB.       MtJlfSIEB, 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.),  Down  (Belfast),  Armagh,  Dublin,  "Wexford, 
Limerick. 
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Bythiikiu  pnnetioollii,  Benny. 

TJlBTIR*      CoirVAirGHT.      IjCOraTKR.      MXTVRXK. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (BallycasOe,  Gb.  ;  Cmhen- 
dun,  J.).— Armagli  ('88  J.  2;  Newtown  Hamilton,  J.).— Sligo 
(Olencar,  Cs.). — Keny  (Yalentia,  Ht.)* 

B.  yalidns,  Anb^. 
Ulsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyk  dist.,  Ch.,  coll.  B.). 

B.  bnlbifer,  Beich. 
UuRXR.    CovKAUOHT.    LEDTflnDU    MmraisR. 
Donegal,    Antrim    (Ballycastle),    Aimagh,    Galway,    Idmexii^, 
Dublin,  Carlow,  Keny  (Yalentia,  &c). 
Common. 

Bryazif  tangoinea,  L. 

TJuBtKR.      LUHflTER. 

Down  (near  Beltant,  '86  H. ;  banks  of  Lagan  Canal  near  Kmn, 
Ht,  colL  B.).— Wicklow  (Mnrrougb,  C). 

B.  Waterboniei,  Bye. 
Lbikstui. 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Very  local ;  under  stones  on  a  low  grassy  bank  doee  to  bigb-water 
mark.  Tbe  species  is  locally  distributed  in  tbe  south  of  EnglsTMJ, 
France,  and  the  west  Mediterranean  region* 

B.  foisulata,  Beicb. 
Ulsteb.    Lbiksieb* 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Wicklow,  Wexford. 

B.  Helferi,  Sobmidt. 

Ulsteb.     Muksteb* 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht  4). 
Rare ;  under  stones  on  the  coast. 

B.  hflsmatioa,  Beich. 

COKVATTGHT.      MuKSTEB. 

Qalway  ('91  F.  1,  coU.  Wr.).— Limerick  (Fg.  MS.).— Cork  (Queens- 
town,  '95  Wr.). 
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B.  jimconiiii,  Leach« 
TJl8T£b.    Conkaxtght.    Lhotstbb.    Munsieb. 
Common  in  Ulster,  and  in  the  counties  of  Gal  way,  Dublin,  Wick* 
low,  and  Eeiry  (Yalentia,  &c.). 

Enplectns  Kanteni,  Beich. 
Leinster. 
Dublin  ('64  Hn. ;  Dundrum,  Ht.,  coll.  Bk.).— Wicklow  (Asbford, 
Pg.  MS.). 

E.  sanguineus,  Denny. 
Leikster. 
Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3,  coll.  Bk.). 

E.  ambiguns,  Beich. 

TJlsteb. 

Armagh  ('89  J.  1 ;  Poyntzpass,  '96  J.  2). 
Common  in  wet  moss  and  flood  refuse. 

Claviger  testaceus,  Freyss. 

MXTKSTEB. 

Waterfoid  ('78  P. ;  "in  the  autumn "  '68  Js.). 

This  interesting  species  occurs  in  ants'  nests  {Lasius  fla/ous)  in 
Oreat  Britain  from  Devon  to  the  Forth  district.  Dr.  Power  specially 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  rare  English  species  which  he  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  Waterf ord  district.  It  probably  occurs  in  other  places 
in  Ireland,  but' has  been  overlooked  owing  to  its  peculiar  habitat. 
Northern  and  central  Europe  (Beitter). 


SGTDlLSHIDiE. 
Heuraphes  elongatulus,  MiiU. 

TJUIEB.        COKITAXTOHT. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Galway  ('91  F.  1,  coll.  Wr.). 

H.  angolatus,  MiilL 
Ulster. 
Armagh  (LoughgiUy,  J.). — Ireland  (H.  coll.). 
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BoydauBiiiu  lontellaris,  ICiiU. 

LxnnrrKR. 

Dublin  (Tallaght,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Found  in  a  nest  of  Za$iu$  ni^^r  on  the  Dodder  bank. 

8.  ooUaris,  MiiU. 
TTlbteb.    Cokkauoht.    Lxiksteb.    Mwstee. 
Common* 

8.  ezilia,  £r. 

Idnmsa. 

Cork  (Olandore,  Ch.,  coll.  Ht). 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  found  under  a  atone  dose  to 
the  shore. 

Bnoonnns  hirtuxdlis,  HI. 

Ulster.     LEnrsiES. 

Armagh  (LoughgiUy,  J.). — ^Monag^an  (Scotstown,  J.}. — ^King's 
County  (near  Clonmacnoise,  'GO  Ht.  1). 

B.  llmAtarini,  Chaud. 

liEINSTEB. 

Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3,  coll.  Bk.). 

EnmioruB  tarsatus,  Miill. 

TJlsteb.    Leinstbr.    Mukster. 

Down  (Holywood  and  Strangford,  H.  MS.),— Armagh  ('89  J.  4).— 
Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Dundrum,  Ht.,  coll.  Bk.).— Wicklow  (Bray,  H.  MS.). 
—Limerick  and  Watcrford  (Fg.  MS.). 

Xutheia  plicata,  Oyll. 

Ulster. 

Down  (Holywood,  H.  MS.). 

Haliday's  specimens  are  in  the  Dublin  Museum. 
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LEPrnriDiE. 

Leptiniu  testaceuB,  Afiill. 
TJlsteb.     MnirsTXB. 

Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ht.,  coll.  Tr.). 

Found  in  the  tunnel  leading  to  a  nest  of  Bambus  terreitria  in  the 
first  locality,  and  a  single  example  occurred  on  a  field  mouse  {M. 
9yhatieu8)  sent  from  the  Kenmare  disMct  hy  Col.  J".  W.  Terbury. 
Widely  distributed  in  Great  Britain  extending  as  far  north  as  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  districts.  Also  in  Scandinayia  (south),  central 
Europe,  Caucasus,  and  in  North  America.  It  has  been  found  in  nests 
of  carder-bees,  ants,  birds,  and  mice,  and  under  vegetable  refuse, 
often  in  great  numbers. 


SnPHIDiE 

Calyptomems  dubius,  Marsh. 

TJuRnuL    Leivstsb.    Mitnstsb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Ballyvoy  and 
Whitepark  Bay,  Cs.  &  T.).— Dublin  (Malabide,  '54  Hn. ;  Port- 
mamock,  Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P.).— Cork  (Kanturk,  '47  W.  1). 

Clambus  armadillo,  De  G. 

TJUSTEB.      LeIIYSTEB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  B.). — Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Armagh 
('90  J.  1)— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Carlow  (Borris,  '95  Ht.  8). 
Common  where  it  occurs. 

Agathidinm  nigripenne,  Kug. 
TJlsteb.     Connaught. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Rathmullan,  '91  F.  1,  coll.  Wr.).— 
Armagh  (J.).— Mayo  (Westport,  '91  F.  1,  coll.  Wr.). 
Under  bark,  rare. 

A.  IsBvigatom,  £r. 
TJlstkb.    Muksteb. 
Donegal  andDerry  (Foyle  dist.,  'OOB.).— Antrim  (Ballyca8tle,T.).— 
Annagh('88J.2).— Monaghan  (Scotetown,  J.).— Limerick  (H.MS.). 
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A.  maxgiiiatiiiii,  Stoniu 
Lbivsibb.    MuireiER. 
Dublin  (Fortmamock,  '55  H.  1). 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  Haliday  ooUection  labelled 
"  S.  Ireland  T.  V.  W."  (T.  V.  WoUaston).  In  the  first  reference 
Haliday  mentions  haying  taken  it  in  other  parts  of  the  countzy. 

A.  yarians,  Beck. 
TJlstbs. 
Antrim  (Belfast  dist.,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). 

A.  oonyexnm,  Sharp. 
TJlsisr. 
Antrim  (Hanging  Wood,  BaUycastle,  Ht.,  ooll.  Cs.). 
A  single  specimen  found  in  moss,  September,  1901. 

A.  rotnndatnm,  Ojll. 
TJlstsb. 
Antrim  (Murlough,  Ht.,  coll.  Cs.). — Armagh  (92  J.  4;   Coney 
Island,  Lough  Neagh,  J.). — Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Fr.). 

Amphioyllis  globus,  F. 
Leikbter. 
Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.). 

A  specimen  taken  by  sweeping  in  a  marshy  place  on  the  banks  of 
theNore,  July,  1901. 

Liodes  humeralis,  Kug. 
Leikster*    Muksier* 
Westmeath  (Lough  Derravaragh,  in  fungi  on  tree  trunks,  Ht.). — 
Wicklow  ('98  Ht.  4,  H.  coll.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4,  coU.  Hr.). 

Anisotoma  cinnamomea,  Er. 
Ulster. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 

Eequires  confirmation  as  an  Irish  species.  There  are  specimens  of 
A.  calcarata^  Er.,  in  the  Haliday  collection  labelled  pieeum  (synonym 
of  above).  Frof.  M^Nab  includes  A.  cinnamomea  in  the  Dublin  list 
apparently  on  the  strength  of  the  A,  picea^  HI.,  in  the  reference 
('54  Hn.)  :  very  possibly  there  has  been  some  confusion  in  these 
records. 
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A.  dubia,  Eug. 

TJUSTER.      CONNAXJGHT.      LeIKSTEB*      MtJNSTEB. 

Donegal  (Bancrana,  '95  Wr. ;  Ardara,  J.). — Antrim  (Ballycastley 
Cs.  &  T.). — Gal  way  (EoondBtone  and  Inish  MacDara,  Ht.). — ^Bos- 
common  (bank  of  the  R.  Suck,  Ch.,  coll.  Ht.)* — Dublin  (Fortmamook, 
*54  Hn. ;  Tallagbt,  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Arklow  sands,  Fg.  MS.).— Cork 
(Kanturk,  '47  W.  1). 

A.  ovaliB,  Schmidt. 
TJlsteb.    GomrA.X70HT«    Leiksibb^    ICxtnsieb. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B,;  Aidara,  J.). — ^Antrim 
(Lagan  Canal  near  Belfast,  Ch.,  coll.  B.). — Armagh  (Ch.,  coll.  J.). — 
Roscommon  (Athleague,  Ht.,  coll.  Nc). — Wexford  (Ch.,  coll.  Ht.).— 
Waterford  (Glenshelane  Valley,  Ch.,  coll.  Ht.).— Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

A.  pnnctulata,  Gyll. 

Ulstsb.    Leiksieb. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Dublin  ('64  Hn.,  recorded 
Bapalkns,  Ste.). —Ireland  (Ch.,  H.  coll.). 

A.  calcarata,  Er. 

TJlsteb.     Conna.xioht.     Leinbteb.    Munsteb. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Sligo,  Dublin,  "Water- 
ford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

A.  nigrita,  Schmidt. 

Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

A  specimen  in  the  Haliday  collection,  has  been  queried  as  a  small 
pallid  variety  of  this  species  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion.  The  record, 
Armagh  ('91  J.  3),  [is  to  be  deleted. 

A.  parvula,  Sahl. 

Ulsteb.     Leinsteb. 

Armagh  (J.) — Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.). 

The  record,  Santry  ('93  Ht.  3),  should  refer  to  C.  dentipet^  Gyll. 

Colenis  dentipes,  Gyll. 

Ulsteb.    Lbinsteb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  *85  H.),— Dublin  ('64  Hn. ;  Santry,  Ht.). 
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Heorophonu  hnmator,  F. 
Ulster.    Covkattsht.    Lbikscbr.    MiFireiEK. 
Common. 

H.  mortnonim,  F. 
TJlsteb*    Gokkauoht.    Leinsikb.    MnrsTER. 
Donegal  (Foyle  diet.,  *00  B.  ;  Aidara,  '92  J.   8).— Down  (near 
Belfast,  '85  H. ;  ToUymore  Park,  Fg.  MS. ;  SHeve  Croob,  '38  Pn.).- 
Fermanagh  (Tempo,  L.).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2). — ^Dublin, 
'64  Hn. ;  Tibradden,  '94  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Devil's  Glen,  July  6, 
in  a  dead  hedgehog,  H.  MS.). — Clare'  (Cratloe  Wood,  Ht.). 
Locally  common. 

H.  nupator,  Er. 

TJlSTER.      CoSTKAUGHT.      LeIKSTEB.      MlTKSTEB. 

Common.  The  variety  microeephalM,  Thoms.,  has  been  recorded 
from  Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Ardara,  '92  J.  8). 
Cork  (Rosscarbery,  '95  C.  1),  and  no  doubt  occnrs  in  most  localities. 

H.  yespillo,  L. 

TJlbteb.    Coni^afoht.    Lexnoteb.    Muksteb. 
Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Eoscommon,  Oalway,  Louth,   Dublin, 
Waterford,  Cork. 

Not  so  common  as  the  preceding. 

Hecrodes  littoralis,  L. 

TJlsteb.     Costkaught.    Ledtsteb.    MinrsrEB. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Galway,  Dublin, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Not  common  though  widespread  round  the  coast,  rarer  inland. 

Silpha  tristifl.  111. 
Leiitsieb.    Muksteb. 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  Fg.    coll.).—Limerick  (Bk.). — Waterford 
(Ht.,  coll.  Tp.). 

8.  nigrita,  Crentz. 
TJlsteb. 
Donegal  (Glenties,  Ht.,  coll.  Fn.).— Antrim  (Rathlin  Island,  '97 
Hr. ;  Belfast,  J.)     Ireland  (H.  coU.). 

A  northern  species  in  Britain.  On  the  Continent  it  is  found  chiefly 
in  alpine  districts. 
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18.  ohieura,  L.  The  record,  Belfast  ('89  J.  4),  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  preceding  species.] 

8.  qnadripnnctata,  L. 

TJlsteb.     Lsinsier.     Munstes. 

Down  (Rostrevor,  Fg.  MS.).— Wicklow  (The  Dargle,  '64  Hn.).— 
€arlow  (Borris,  Ht.,  coll.  Freke).— Clare  (Cratloe  Wood,  '99  N.).— 
Waterford  (Olenshelane  Valley,  Ht.). 

Yerj  local  on  forest  trees.  The  Irish  specimens  were  found  on 
oak,  mountain  ash,  and  alder.  Distribution — ^northern  and  central 
Europe,  Siberia.  According  to  Ganglbauer  it  is  found  chiefly  in  oak 
forests,  preying  on  lepidopterous  larvae. 

8.  opaea,  L. 

UlSTEB.      CoNNAXTOET.      LsiKSTEa.      MXTNSTER. 

Fairly  common  throughout  the  country,  occurring  on  the  Blaskets 
off  the  Kerry  coast,  and  often  on  mountain  summits.  For  injury 
caused  to  mangold  roots  by  this  species  see  ('97  Cr.). 

8.  mgosa,  L. 

Ulstsb.     Goni^attght.    Leinsieb.    Muksieb. 
Common. 

8.  dnuata,  F. 
Although  this  is  a  common  insect  in  Ghreat  Britain,  it  requires  con- 
flrmation  as  an  Irish  species.  Haliday  records  it  from  Belfast  ('85  H.), 
but  from  notes  in  his  MS.  list  of  Irish  beetles,  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  some  confusion  between  this  and  the  following  species.  The 
records,  Shane's  Castle  ('85  Pn.) ;  Lough  Neagh  ('88  J.  2) ;  Armagh 
('92  J.  4) ;  are  to  be  referred  to  8.  dUpar^  Herbst. 

8.  dispar,  Herbst. 

TJlsteb.    Connaxjoht.    Lbiksteb.    Munsteb. 

Antrim   (Shanes  Castle,  Lough  Neagh,  Fn.). — Armagh  (Lough 

Neagh,  '88  J.  2 ;  Armagh,  '92  J.  4). — ^Eoscommon  (Lough  Bee,  '98 

Ht.  1).— Gfalway  (banks  of  the  Suck  near  Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— 

DubHn  (Portmamock  sands,  Fg.  coll.). — Clare  (shore  of  Lough  Derg, 

Very  local,  under  stones  and  refuse  near  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
most  numerous  capture  was  at  Derryadd,  Lough  Neagh,  where  it  was 
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found  in  water  weeds  mixed  with  fisli  scales  cast  up  on  the  lake 
shore.  This  species  has  been  recorded  from  Scotland  (Sol way.  Forth, 
and  Moray  districts),  north  of  England,  and  Wales.  Abroad  it  ocenis 
over  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  in  Siberia. 

8.  strata,  L.,  var.  SUBEOTUNDATA,  Staph. 
UisiEB.    GomrAUOHT.    IiEUsikr,    Mubsikk. 
Common.    The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  typical 
8.  atrata  occurs  in  Ireland.   Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  considers  that  spetamens 
taken  by  him  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  are  indistingaiBhable  &om 
English  atratGf  but  as  he  did  not  keep  a  collection,  at  the  time,  most 
of  these  specimens  are  not  now  available  for  reference.     On  the  other 
hand  we  have  never  met  with  typical  iS^.  atrata  in  Ireland,  and  in 
this  experience  we  are  supported  by  Messrs.  G.  A.  Lewcock   and 
W.  E.  Sharp,  both  of  whom  have  investigated  the  question  with  great 
care.    Dr.  Power  recording  the  results  of  a  collecting  tour  in  the 
south-east  of  Ireland  says,  ''  every  specimen  I  saw  of  SQpha  was 
undoubtedly  suhrotundata  "  ('78  P.).   The  chief  points  of  dilEerence  are 
as  follows : — 8,  subrotundata  is  on  an  average  larger  than  S.  airata; 
it  is  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length,  less  parallel  sided,  and  the 
disc  of  the  thorax  is  as  a  rule  less  closely  puDctured.     The  reflexed 
margin  of  the  elytra  is  very  strongly  developed,  and  extends  almost 
to  the  apex,  while  in  the  type  the  margin  is  much  feebler  and  scarcely 
reaches  beyond  the  middle  of  the  elytra.     The  supposed  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  central  raised  Hne  on  the  elytra  is  not  to  be  relied 
on  as  a  distinction.     In  colour  8.  subrotundata  may  be  either  brown  or 
black,  both  forms  occurring  indiscriminately  under  stones,  loose  baik, 
and  in  moss.     There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  satisfactory  records  of 
the  var.  subrotundata  from  either  England,  Scotland,  or  the  Continent. 
Consequently  we  have  good  ground  for  believing  it  to  be  confined  to 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  it  is  said  to  be  common.     As 
regards  the  variety  brunnsa,  Herbst.,  we  have  no  records  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Ireland.     The  records  of  8,  atrata  in  the  references  ('54  ITn. ; 
'93  D.KF.C. ;  '95  Wr. ;  '97  Hr.,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  variety 
8,  subrotundata,  Steph. 

Choleya  angustata,  F. 
TJlsteb.    LsnrsiEB.    Mttkster. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Kerry  (Carran- 
tuohill,  '99  Sch.  &  Cr.). 
Very  rare. 
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C.  eistoloides,  Frohl. 

UUTBB.      MuiTSTEB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist,  *00  B.), — ^Armagh  (J.). — Kerry  (Ballybimion, 
'96  C). 

The  record,  Bnndoran  ('91  J.  1)^  is  to  be  deleted. 

[67.  apadiceaf  Sturm*  Armagh  ('89  J.  5).  This  record  must  be 
applied  to  (7.  grandicoUis^  Er.] 

C.  agilis,  m. 

TJlster.    Leiksteb.    Munstbb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Ballycastle, 
Ht.,  coll.  Wl. ;  Dunluce;  Woodbum  Glen,  '95  Ht.  4).— Down  (near 
Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Bangor,  '95  Wr.).— Armagh  ('90  J.  1).— Fermanagh 
(Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Dublin  (Tibradden,  '95  Ht.  3).— (Hare  (Lahinch^ 
Ht.,  coll.  Or.). 

Under  moss  and  leaves  in  damp  situations. 

C.  yelox,  Spence. 

TTlsteb. 

Antrim    (Ballycastle,    Cs.). — Armagh    ('92    J.   4). — Fermanagh 
(Tempo,  coll.  Sch.). 
Bare. 

C.  Wilkini,  Spence. 

Ulsteb.    Leinsteb* 

Armagh  ('89  J.  4;  LoughaU,  J.).— Wicklow  ('00  Ht.  3). 
In  fungi  and  rotten  wood. 

C.  fiuoa,  Fanz. 
TTlsteb.    Leihsteb.    Munsteb. 

Donegal,  Down,  Heath,  Dublin,  "Wicklow,  Wexford,  Wateifoid, 
Kerry. 

Not  uncommon. 

C.  nigricanB,  Speiice, 
Ulsteb. 

Antrim  (Bathlin  Island,  '97  Hr«). 

Found  in  numbers  on  a  dried  rabbit  skin  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hardy. 
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0.  longnla,  KelL 

MUNSTKE. 

Wat6rfoid  C78  P.). 

C.  mono,  F. 
Ulstol    LxoraiBK. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist,  *00  B. ;  Fortsalon.  Sn. ;  Bimdoran,  *91  J.  1). 
—Deny  (Magilligan,  Ht,  coll.  B.).— Dublin  (Dodder  banks;  Port- 
mamock,  '64  Hn.). 

The  record,  Armagh  ('88  J.  5),  is  to  be  deleted. 

C.  grandiooUia,  Sr. 

TlLBTEa.      LeIHSTSB.      tfXTNSTBR. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Bondonm,  J.}.^Antrun  (Mnrlouj;^ 
Cp.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin  (Donabate,  '95  Ht  8;  Portmar- 
nock,  Ht.).— Clare  (Finlough,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht  4). 

This  species  is  common  on  the  Dublin  sandhills,  under  dead 
rabbits. 

C.  nigrita,  Er. 
Ulsteb.    LnvBixB. 

Antrim  (Cushendun,  '90  J.  2).— Meath  (Laytown  sandhills,  '00 
Ht.8). 

0.  tristts,  Pan2. 
UuTXB.    LanreiBa.    Uuvsikb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Dublin,  ^cklow,    Wexford, 
Waterford,  Kerry, 
Common. 

C,  chrjsomeloides,  Panz. 

Ulstxr. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Lough  Neag^,  H.  ooll.)- 
Kare ;  in  fungi  and  carrion.     The  record,  Armagh  ('90  J.  1),  is  to 
be  deleted. 

0.  fiimata,  8pence. 
ComrAVOHT. 
Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2.). 
Common  in  dead  birds,  in  woods. 
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C.  Watfloni,  Spence. 

TJL8TBB.      CoirarAUGHT,      MuNSIBB. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Bnndorany  J.). — ^Antrim 
(Ballycastle,  Cs.).— Armagh  (J.).— BoBoommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht  1). 
— Waterford  ('78  P.).— Kerry  (Ballybnnion,  '98  C. ;  Kenmare,  '98 
Ht.  4). 

Common  where  found. 

Ptomaphagnfl  serioena,  F. 

TJlBIEB.      CONlfAXTOHT.      LkZKSTBR.      MuiTSIXB. 

Donegal,  Down,  Armagh,  Sligo,  Dublin,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Ciolon  Borripes,  Sahl. 
TJlsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  diat.,  '00  B.).— Down  {^*  Mylmehua  fuBculuSy  Er., 
Clifden,  June  20th,  1840,  on  a  fir  tree,"  H.  M8.).— Armagh  (Lough 
Gilly,  coll.  J.).— Ireland  ('65  H,  1). 

Bare ;  found  in  damp  moss  and  by  sweeping  rushes.  The  Donegal 
and  Armagh  spedmens  were  identified  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion. 

[  C  viennense^  Herbst.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be 
referred  to  C,  ierripes^  Sahl.  ] 

C.  angulare,  £r. 

TJlstsb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.,  named  by  Ch.).— Ireland  (H.  coll.) 
Taken  by  sweeping  rushes.    A  specimen  in  the  Haliday  collection 
is  referable  to  the  yariety  reetangultun^  Chaud. 

C.  dentipeSi  Sahl. 
Ulsteb.    Lsinster. 

Down  (*»  Clifden,  June,"  H.  MS.).— Dublin  (78  P.).— Ireland 
('55  H.  1).  . 

Described  as  a  new  species  ( C,  eptnipes)  by  Mr.  A.  H.  BCaliday 
('41  H.  2),  but  subsequently  admitted  to  be  synonymous  with  dentipei^ 
Sahl.  ('65  H.  1). 

R.I.A.  FBOC.,  SEB.  HI.,  VOL.  VI.  3  D 
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C.  bnumeum,  Latar. 
Ulster.    Gokkaught.    Leihstbb.    Muhster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.,  named  by  Ch.). — ^Down  (Holjwood, 
'41   H.   2 ;  on  an  oak,  H.  Diary).— Galway  (Eyreoonrt,  *41  H.  2).— 
Wicklow  and  Cork  ('55  H.  1). 
<«  June  and  July,  rare"  (H.). 

C.  appendionlatnm,  SaU. 
Ulster. 
Down  (Holywood,  once  in  July,  '41  H.  2).— Ireland  ('65  H.  1). 

0.  calcaratom,  Er. 
Ulster. 
Down  ("  Clifden,  July,"  H.  MS.)— Ireland  ('55  H.  I). 


HISTEEIDiE. 
Hister  imioolor,  L. 

Ulster. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 
The  Belfast  specimens  cannot  be  traced. 

H.  cadayerinns,  Hoff. 
Ulster.     Cowajjqwt.     Ledtster.    Muitstsr. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Roscommon,  Oalway,  Dublin,  Waterford. 
Locally  common, 

H.  purpnrasoena,  Herbet. 
Ulster.    Gonkaxtght.    Leikbter. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Gfalway  (Kilkieran  Bay,  Wr.)— 
Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  North  Bull,  var.  niger,  Er.,  '00  Ht.  3).— Ireland 
(type  form,  H.  coll.). 
Bare. 

H,  negleotos.  Germ. 
Ulster.     CoirarAXiGHT*    Leikster.    Mukstbr. 
Donegal,   Deny,  Antrim   (Rathlin,   &c.),  Down,  Armagh,   Fer- 
managh, Sligo,  Eoscommon,  Galway,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Glare, 
Kerry  (Yalentia,  Kenmare,  &c.). 
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Frequent.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  this  species  is  commoner  in 
Ireland  than  its  ally  H,  carhonarius,  111.,  while  the  reyerse  is  the  case 
in  England. 

H.  oarbonarius,  HI. 
Ulsteb.     Lbinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin  ('54 
Hn.).— Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix,  Bn.).— Waterford  (78  P.).— Cork 
(Bn. ;  Queenstown,  '95  Wr.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Local,  but  probably  of  wider  range  than  these  records  indicate. 
The  recoi-d,  Mote  Park  ('98  Ht.  1),  should  read  IT.  eadavarinus,  Hoff. 

H.  xii-striatas,  Bchr. 
Ulster.     Leinsieb.    Muitsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht  8).— 
Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Common  where  it  occurs. 

H.  bimaonlatui,  L. 
Ulsteb.    Lexeeteb. 
Donegal  (Portsalon,  Sn,). — Derry  (taken  floating  in  Biyer  Faughan, 
'00  B.).— Dublin  (Hume  Street,  '54  Hn. ;  Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3).— 
"Wicklow  (Ashford,  Fg.  coll.). 

Bare,  most  of  the  captures  being  of  single  specimens. 

Gnathoncus  nannetensis.  Mars. 
Ledtsteb. 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '54  Hn.). 
Sqprtnus  rotundatus  of  this  reference, 

SaprinuB  nitidaliu,  Payk. 

Ulsteb.    Coenaught.    Leinsteb.    Mitnsteb, 

Common  in  Ulster,  also  in  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Boscommon, 
Qalway,  Dublin,  Queen's  County,  Cork,  Kerry. 

S.  ssneuB,  F. 
Ulsteb.    Lbinsteb.    Munstbe. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Down,  Dublin,  Clare,  Waterford,  Kerry. 
Common — and  like  the  preceding  commonest  on  the  sea  coast. 

31)2 
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8.  qnadriitriatiu,  HoS. 

Ulbisr. 
Antrim  (PortbalUntrae,  '94  T. ;  Whitepark  Bay,  Cs.). 
One  specimen  found  on  the  flandhillH  at  Bush  Bay. 

S.  mgifiroDB,  Payk. 

Antrim  (Cnshendnn,  '90  J.  2 — spedmenB  cannot  be  traced). 

8.  maritimns,  Steph. 
Ulbieb,    Connauoht.    LmntfTJEB.    MuirsTsn. 
Down  (Newcastle,  Ch.).— Sligo(EnniBcrone,  J.). — ^Meath  (Laytown. 
'94,  D.N.F.C.).— Dublin  (Portmamock,  Fg.  MS.;  North  Bull,  &c 
*00   Ht.   3).— Wicklow  (Kilcool,  '00  Ht.  3;  Arklow,  Fg.  M^).- 
Wexford  (Courtown,  '93  C.  4).— Waterford  (Tramore,  Fg.  MS.).- 
Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Locally  common  on  the  coast. 

Acritos  minutoi,  Herbet. 
Ulster.     Lbinsibr. 
Down  (Holywood,  common  in  hot-bed  frames,  H.  MS.}. — Aima^ 
('91  J.  2.).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Found  in  numbers  in  a  hot-bed  at  Armagh.  According  to  a  note 
in  the  Haliday  MS.,  the  Holywood  specimens  are  the  present  species 
not  A,  glohosua  as  recorded  in  ('85  H.). 

OnthophiloB  striatoi,  F. 

UlBIBB.      GoNVAVGHT.      JjEJS&IKR,      MUNSIEIU 

Common. 


SCAPHIDIIDJE. 
Soaphisoma  agaricinum,  L. 

UliSIEB.       GONKAUGHT.      LeDTSTEB. 

Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  '92  J.  2.).— Galway  (Woodford,  Ht).— 
Westmeath  (Derravaragh,  Ht.).— Dublin  ('78  P.;  Woodlands,  '94 
Ht.  3). 

In  rotting  wood  and  fungi. 

8.  boleti,  Panz. 

COKNAVGHT.      LsiKSTEB. 

Galway  (Clonbrock,  Ht.,  coll.  D.).— Dublin  (Dundrom,  '95  Ht  8). 
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TBICHOPTEBTOIBJE. 
Aotinopteryz  fadoola,  All.    (r.moffM,Hal.)« 

Ireland  ('65  H.  1). 

<<  Inhabits  sandy  sea-ooasts,  rather  rare."  The  synonyms  quoted 
in  this  family,  are  the  names  nnder  which  the  species  were  recorded 
by  HaUday  ('55  H.  1). 

Trichopterjfz  atomaria,  De  G. 

XTlsteb.    LEnrsiER,    ICunsibb, 

Down  (Holywood,  '92  J.  6).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Wicklow  and 
Cork,  &c.  (rare  amongst  lichens,  '55  H.  1). 
In  moss  and  vegetable  refuse, 

T.  grandicoUis,  Mann. 

liEINSTER. 

Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Wicklow  («55  H-.  1). 

T.  lata,  Mots. 
Ulsieb, 
Armagh  (Foyntzpass,  '97  J.  3). 

T.  fEMcioularis,  Herbst. 
Leiksteb, 
Dublin  (dist.,  '54  Hn.). 
^'Yery  abundant  about  dunghills  and  in  pastures"  ('55  H.  1). 

T.  sericans,  Heer. 
Leikster. 
Dublin  (dist.,  '54  Hn.). 
*'  Not  rare  with  the  hsi^'—Nephanes  tttan,  Newm.— ('55  H.  1). 

T.  brevipennis,  Er. 

UlSTEB. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4). 

T.  CheTtolati,  All.    (21  pygmtia^  Hal.) 
Ireland  (rare,  '55  H.  1). 
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T.  'sufbeata,  HaL 

MUHSEER* 

Cork  (Glen-na-ChatU,  Shonmag^  Biyer,  '55  H.  1). 
«  Fomid  in  October,  the  larva  and  perfect  inaect  together,  mder 
damp  fallen  leayea  on  stones,  in  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  brook.    Whea 
aliye,  the  elongated  form,  somewhat  like  a  HypoeypUu^  was  very 
striking." 

Vephanea  Titan.  Newm.    (T.  ewia^  HaL). 
LxDreiKa. 
Dublin  (dist.,  '54  Hn.). 
"  Not  rare  about  fann-yaids"  ('55  H.  1). 

Ptilinm  Knnxeii  Heer. 

IiXIHBIXB* 

Dublin  (dist.,  '54  Hn.). 

**  Not  rare  about  fium-yards  •'  ('55  H.  1). 

P.  Spenoei,  All.    (P.  anyuitaium,  Hal.) 
Ireland  (rare,  '55  H.  1). 

P.  foyeolatom,  All.    (T.  ilandettinum,  Hal.) 
Ulsikb. 
Down  (Holywood,  '55  H.  1). 

"Taken  at  Holywood.    Seems  to  be  yery  rare,   but  from  iti 
extreme  minuteness  and  pale  colour  may  easily  escape  obseryation." 

Aotidinm  coarctatum,  Hal. 

UUSTSB. 

Donegal  (under  stones  by  the  Calry  Biyer,  '00  B.). — ^Down  (Bare 
in  a  farm-yard  at  Holywood,  '55  H«  1). 

Hoasidiiun  pilosellnm,  Marsh. 
Ireland  (very  rare,  on  retten  stumps,  '55  H.  1). 

Ptenidium  punotatomi  Gyll. 
Ulstxb.    Leinbijcb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Btmcrana,  '95  Vr.).— 
Dublin  (sea  coast,  '54  Hn. ;  Donabate,  Ht.). 

"  Common  about  duughiUs ;  also  on  fuei  and  wosterm^  diying  on 
the  shore"  ('55  H.  1). 
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P.  ftiBoioonie,  Er. 

TJlSIEB. 

Annagh  ('92  J.  4). 

•  P.  nitidnm,  Heer.    {P.  pusillum,  Hal.) 

XTlSTEB.       LBDfSIEB.      MXTNSTXB. 

Down  (Holywood,  J.).— Armagli  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin  (Malahide, 
'64  Hn.)— Cork  (Kanturk,  '47  W.  1).— Ireland  (not  rare,  '55 
H.  1). 

P.  evanesoenfl,  Manh.    {P.  apiedUj  Hal.) 
Ulsteb.    LEnrsTBB* 
Antrim  (BaUycastle,  T.).— Down  (Holywood,  J.).— Armagh  ('92  J. 
4;  Poyntzpass,  '97  J.  3).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.;  Dundrum,  Ch.  coll.  Bk.). 
«  Common  about  dunghills,  and  among  fallen  leaves"  ('55  H.  1). 


COBTLOPHIDJE. 

OrthoperuB  brunnipes,  Gyll. 

Ireland  ('*  south,  T.  V.  W."  H.  MS.). 

WoUaston  records  Orthoperus  nigreseens  from  Kanturk  ('47  W. 
1),  which,  according  to  Waterhouse's  catalogue,  is  a  synonym  for  the 
following  species.  However,  the  above  record  is  inserted,  without 
query,  in  Haliday's  MS.  list. 

0.  atomus,  Gyll. 
Ulster.    GoNKAuenr.    MuirsiEit. 

Down  (Holywood,  H.  MS.).— Galway  (H.  MS.),— Waterford 
('78  P.).— Cork  (Kanturk,  '47  W.  1).— Ireland  (H.  coU,). 

CorylophuB  eassidioides,  Marsh. 
Ulsteb.     Leinstbb. 
Down  (Holywood,  H.  MS. ;  '85  H.).— Dublin  (Malahide,  '54  Hn.). 
A  specimen  from  Malahide  is  in  the  Haliday  collection. 

C.  sublsBvipennifl,  Duv. 

XiBIBSTEB* 

Dublin  (Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  8). 

A  single  specimen  taken  on  the  sandhills. 
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Berioodenu  lataraHs,  Oyll. 
TJlstbr*    Connauqht*     IisnrerxBt    MujimcB. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  COifden,  H.  MS.).— Oalway  (Wood- 
ford,  Kt.). — Dublin  (Templeogae  and  Dundmm,  '00  Ht,  3 ;  PoitiDar- 
nock,  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Ashfoid,  Pg.  MS.).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.). 

Local;  in  fungi. 


COCCIHELIJDA, 

Subooooinella  zziy-punotata,  L. 

Ulster. 

Antrim  (Clifib  between  Wbitehead  and  Bkckbead,  Ht«,  coIL  B.). 
Two  spedmens  found  in  tufts  of  grass  on  the  difh. 

Eippodamia  xiii-pnnotata,  L. 

TJiiSTEE.    GoNiTAreHT,    Leikster.    MuirsTEE. 

Antrim  (Cranmore,  '85  Pn.). — Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — 
Armagh  ('88  J.  2;  Churchill,  J.). — Eosconmion  (Mote  Park,  '98 
Ht.  1).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '98  Ht  1).— Dublin  (Portmamock,  on 
willows,  '54  Hn.;  Woodlands,  '94  Ht.  3).— Waterford  (Liaiiiore, 
Ht.).— Kerry  (Milltown,  in  plenty  on  Atter^  '65  Hn.  2). 

Local,  and  usually  taken  singly. 

Anisosticta  zix-pimctata,  L. 

MlTKSTEB. 

Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Taken  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Cuthbert  in  Kenmare  Wood,  July,  1898. 

Adalia  obliterata,  L. 

Ulster,    CoKirAtjeHT.    LEnrsrsR.    MxmrsrRE. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Qalway,   West* 
meath,  Dublin,  WicUow,  Wexford,  Waterford. 
Common  in  fir  plantations. 

A.  bipunctata,  L. 

MviTBTER. 

Waterford  (coll.  Nl.).  • 
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HyBia  oblongi^ttata,  L. 

XTlbier*    O0KNAU6HT.    liSnreiEB. 

Donegal  (J.).— Annagh  (Churchill,  '88  J.  2).— Galway  (Clon- 
lirock,  '98  Ht.  1).— Dublin  ('92  Br. ;  Lucan,  '94  Ht  1 ;  Santry, 
Ht.).— WicUow  (Bray  Head,  '94  Ht.  1). 

Mostly  found  on  fir  trees,  not  common. 

Anatis  ocellata,  L. 

TJlsteb.    JjEnxsiEB.,    MuirsiEB. 

Donegal  (Foyle),  Armagh,  Fermanagh  (Tempo),  Dublin  (Lucan, 
Tolka  Valley,  Dublin  iMountains),  Wicklow  (Bray,  &c.),  Waterford. 
On  fir  trees  and  in  moss,  not  common. 

Coccinella  z-pnnotata,  L. 

Ulsteb.     Connavght.    Leinsteb.    Muksteb. 

Common,  and  extremely  variable.  A  form  with  confluent  elytral 
spots  (var.  d$eempustulatay  L.)  is  not  uncommon,  and  a  variety  with 
black  elytra,  and  a  pale  spot  on  the  humeral  angles  (var.  hinuumiiata^ 
Pontopp),  has  been  found  in  the  Foyle  district. 

C.  hieroglyphica,  L. 

Ulsteb.    Conkatjght.    Munsteb. 

Donegal,    Deny,    Armagh,    Fermanagh,    Eoscommon,    Galway, 
"Waterford,   Cork,  Kerry. 
Frequent  on  heaths. 

C.  xi-punotata,  L. 

TJlsieb.     Connauoht.    Leinsieb.    Mxtnsieb. 
Common,  especially  on  sandhills. 

C.  vii-punotata,  L. 

Ulsteb.     Conitauoht.    Leinsteb.    Muhsieb. 
Common. 

lEdUftia  xii-^uttata,  Poda.  Belfast  ('91  F.  1).  This  record  is 
probably  due  to  some  confusion  of  synonymy,  as  the  species  is  not 
mentioned  in  Haliday's  Belfast  list  ('86  H.)]. 
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Salysda  zvi-gattata,  L. 
ITlsikr.    CoiTNAueHT,    Lbutsieb*     Mufsisb. 

Donegal  (RathmuUan,  WrO.—Fermaiiagli  (BeUeisle,  '98  Pr,).— 
Sligo  (Lough  GiU,  Z.).—Majo  (Westport,  '71  S.).— Galway  (Oi^- 
terard,  '96  Ht.  6).— Dubliii  (Lucan  Demesne,  94  Ht.  3). — Widdow 
(Arklow,  Fg.  MS. ;  Glenmalur  Wood,  '96  Ht.  7).— Carlow  (Boms, 
'96  Ht.  5).— Wexfoid  (Ht.).— Clare  (Lahinch,  Gr.).— Waterfoid 
(Cappoquin,  Ht.). — ^Kerry  (Eenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Local  in  wooded  diBtricts. 

H.  xiy-gattata,  L. 
Ulsieb.    Cowattght.    Leinsteb.    MuirsiBB. 
Common. 

H,  zTiii-gnttata,  L. 

XJlSTEB.       CoNKATTOHT.      LkIHSTEB.      ICUHSIEB. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,   Down,    Armagh,    Fermanagh,    CaTan, 
Ghdway,  Dublin,  Queen's  County,  Cork,  Kerry, 
Widely  distributed,  but  not  common. 

H.  oonglobata,  L. 

Ulstbb.    Connavght.     Leinsieb.    Kuksieb. 

Common  in  Ulster,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Kosoommon,  Galway,  Westmeath, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick^ 
Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Occurs  on  heaths  and  river  banks,  especially  on  willows. 

H.  zzii-punctata,  L. 

Ulsteb.    Convaught.     Leinsieb.    MmreiEB. 

Common  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  but  apparently  rarer  westwaid,  as 
the  only  records  we  have  from  the  remaining  provinces  are  GhJway  and 
Waterford. 

Hyperaspia  reppensis,  Herbst. 

Ulsteb* 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  '95  J.  1). — Derry  (Culmore  and  Kildercy, 
'00  B.). 

Found  on  the  beach  at  Coolmore  after  a  high  wind. 
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SoymnnB  Bedtenbaoheri,  Muls. 

ULBrBB.      CONNAVGHT.      LeIKSISB.      MuKSTEE. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Oalway,  Louth,  Duhlin,  Carlow^ 
Vaterfoid. 
Common. 

S.  fatnralifl,  Thunb. 
Ulbtsb.    Leinsteb.    Mxtnsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Duhlin  (Portmamock,  '64  Hn.). — 
Waterlord  (*'  Umhatus,  Steph."  '78  P.). 

The  records,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4 ;  '89  J.  1),  should  refer  to  8. 
jRedtenbaeherif  ICuls. 

S.  testaoeuB,  Mots. 
XTlsteb. 
Antrim  (Oortconny  Bog,  near  Ballintoy,  in  moss,  Cs.  &  T.,  Irtih 
Nat.  zi.,  p.  63).  "  The  specimens  appear  to  he  referable  to  this  species. 
They  present  great  Tariation  in  colour,  some  having  the  elytra  wholly 
yellowish-brown,  whilst  in  others  this  colour  is  limited  to  a  small  spot 
on  each  elytron."  The  records,  Armagh  ('88  J.  2);  Braganstown 
('96  Ht.  7) ;  Borris  ('95  Ht.  8),  are  to  be  referred  to  8.  ^dtenbaeheri, 
Muls. 

ChilocoruB  bipustulatus,  HI. 
Ulstks.    OoKKiuGHT.    Leinsieb.    Munstee. 

Armagh  (Churchill,  '95  J.  2).— Mayo  (Lough  Mask,  Ht.).— Eos- 
oommon  (Lough  Bee  and  Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1). — Galway  (Oughteraid, 
•95  Ht.  6;  Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2 ;  Woodford,  Ht).— King's  County 
(Clonmacnoise,  '00  Ht.  1). — Wexford  (marsh  by  tiie  Slaney  estuary, 
Ht.).— Clare  and  Limerick  (Ht.).— Cork  (Rosscarbery,  '95  C.  1; 
Monkstown,  coll.  Ws.). 

Bather  common  on  willows,  &c.,  on  boggy  heaths  in  the  south  and 
west,  but  rare  in  the  province  of  Leinster. 


Common. 


Shizobius  lutnra,  F. 

UlSTEB.      CoKNAtJOHT.      LeIVSTEB.      MuASIEB. 

Cocddula  ruC&,  Herbst. 
TJlsteb.    Cornauoht.    Leinsieb.    Munsteb. 


Common. 
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EHDOKTCHIDA. 

MycetflDa  hirta,  Marsh* 

UlJBTKR.      LeDTSTEK.      MuITSIBR. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Wateffnd 
('78  P.).— Kerry  (Valentia,  '98  Ht  8). 

Bare  in  moss. 

Triplax  asnea,  SchalL 

This  species  is  marked  as  ''  certainly  Irish  "  in  Haliday's  MS.  list 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  late  J.  Tardy's  captoresy  bat  the 
fipecimens  cannot  be  traced. 


PHALACBIDJE. 

Phalacrns  substriatus,  Gyll. 

CoNITAUeHT. 

Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2). 

P.  caricia,  Bturm. 
UisxKK.    Lkiksibb. 
Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  J.). — ^Louth  (Braganstown,  '95  Ht.  7). 

OlibroB  oorticaliB,  Panz. 

LEDfSTlSa. 

Dublin  (taken  by  Miss  M.  Ball,  '54  Hn.). 

0.  asnens,  F. 

Ulsteb.    Lbinsteb.    Muvsixr. 

Down  (Belfast,  H.).— Dublin  (Dodder  banks,  '54  Hn. ;  Baldoyle^ 
Ht.).— Wexford  (coast,  Ht. ;  Courtown,  '92  C.  6).— Waterfoid  ('78  P. ; 
Tramore,  Ht.). 

0.  bioolor,  F. 
Leinsteb.    Mttnsteb. 
Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.). — ^Wexford  (Ardcavan  and  Boaslare 
sands,    Ht.).— Waterford    (Tramore,  Ht.).— Cork    (Middleton,     '95 
Wr. ;  Berehaven,  Wr.).— Kerry  (Valentia,  '98  Ht  3). 
Common  in  the  south-east. 
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inCBOFELIDiB. 
HicropepluB  porcatoi,  Payk. 
Ulster.    Lbinstjer.    Mumsteu. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Dublin,  Kerry. 

M.  staphylinoideB,  Marsh. 

UlSTEB.      LeINSTEK.      ICirNSTER. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin  (Port- 
mamock,  '54  Hn.).— Cork  (Kanturk,  '47  W.  1). 
Bare;  in  moss. 

M.  margarite,  Duv. 
Ulsteb.     Lelmbtkr.    Mxtksteb. 
Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (Bangor,  '95  Wr.).— Dublin 
(Dodder  banks,  H,  coU.).— Cork  (Middleton,  '95  Wr.). 

M.  tessernla,  Curt. 
Ulsteb. 
Deny  (Culmore,   '00  B.).— Down  (Holywood,   '39  Curtis;  '41 
H.  1). 

'<  Taken  out  of  a  pond  in  a  marsh  near  Belfast  early  in  February, 
1827."  ('41  H.  1).  This  would  seem  to  be  a  rare  species  generally; 
it  has  been  recorded  from  northern  and  central  Europe,  Algeria, 
Siberia,  Caucasus,  and  in  North  America* 


VITIBXJLIDiE. 
BraohypteruB  pubescens,  Er. 

Ulsteb.     Coknauoht.    Leikster*    Munsteb. 
Common  in  Ulster.    It  has  also  been  taken  in  the  counties  of  Sligo 
Louth,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Limerick,  Kerry. 

B.  urticsB,  P. 
Ulster.     Cokkattgbt.    Ledtsteb.    Muksteb* 
Common. 

Cercus  pedicularins,  L. 
Ulsteb.     Cokitavght.    Leiksteb.    Muhsteb. 
Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Boscommon,  Oalway,  Westmeath,  Dublin, 
Clare,  Limerick. 
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C.  bipnttiilatas,  Payk. 

COHKAXTOST.      LxorflTEB. 

RoBcommoii  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1). — ^Westmeatli  (BjioGkdrm  nenr 
Mullingar,  Hi.). 

Very  local,  on  Spirma  in  marshy  places, 

C.  mfllabrii,  Latr. 

Ulster.    CoKHAreBT.     LKnrsrsa,    MmrerxR. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Armagh,  Galway,  Louth,  Westmeath,  Kilkenny, 
Clare,  Limerick,  Keny. 

Carpophilus  hamipteros,  L. 

LnirsTBE.    MuirsiER. 

Dublin  (Charlton,  Roebuck,  in  rotten  wood,  '56  Hn.  1). — ^Limerick 
(Bk.). 

Bpuroa  flsstlTA,  L. 
Ulster.    Coevauoht.    Lsihstrr.    Muestxb. 
Common. 

B.  melina,  Er. 

Ulster.     Muesier. 

Down  (Bangor,  *95  Wr.).— Waterford  ('78  P,).— Cork  (Queens- 
town,  '96  Wr.). 

\^E,  iilacea,  Er.  Haliday  queries  this  spedes  in  his  MS.  Lrish  list,  so 
that  the  old  Dublin  record  under  ('54  Hn.)  should  probably  refer  tx) 
some  other  species.] 

E.  oblonga,  Herbst. 
Ulster.    Ledtster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.), 

E.  longula,  Er. 

Ulster.     ComrAtJOHT. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  ooU.  D.). 
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B.  florea,  Er. 
Ulst£B.    Lkikstee.    MuirsixB. 

Donegal,  Antrim  (Ballycastle),  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh, 
Louth,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterfoid, 

Probably  common,  but  there  are  few  records. 

E.  deleta,  Er. 

Ulstbb.    Connauoht.    LEnrsTEB.    Munstbb. 

Down  (Comber,  B.). — Armagh  (J.) — Eoscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98 
Ht.  1).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— Westmeath  (Mullingar 
dist.,  Ht.).— Dublin  ('00  Ht.  3).— Clare  and  Limerick  (Ht.).— Water- 
ord  ('78  P.). 

Locally  common  in  fungi. 

E.  obBoleta^  P. 
Ulstkb. 
Donegal  (Kilderry,  '00  B.).— Down  (Castlewellan,  '85  Pn.). 
Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle's  specimens  were  taken  by  beating  iyy. 

E.  puflilla,  Er. 

UlSIEB.      CoNlTATTeHT,      LeDTSIEB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Galway  (Tuam,  Ht.).— Dublin  ('54 
Hn.). 

Under  fir  bark. 

E.  angUBtnla,  Er. 
Ulbtkb. 

Donegal  (Glentocher,  '00  B.). 

Three  examples  of  this  rare  species  were  taken  in  the  borings  of 
Trypodendrcn  dameitieum  in  a  fallen  \^eech  tree.  Distribution — 
northern  and  central  Europe.  Yery  rare  in  Great  Britain,  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  north,  often  in  the  burrows  of  Xyloterw  lineatm  in 
Scotch  fir. 

Vitidula  bipustnlata,  L. 
Ulsteb.    Ledtsteb.    Muestxb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.),— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— 
Dublin  (local,  '54  Hn.).— Wicklow  (Kilcool,  on  the  shore,  Ht.).— 
Limerick  (in  a  dead  stoat,  K.), 
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Beronia  pnnotatisiima,  m. 
There  Ib  an  IiiBh-takeii  example   of  this  insect  in  the  Dublin 
Museum,   whioh  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  Trinity  College 
coUectlon. 

8.  grisea,  L. 
Ulstkb.     Connavoht.    Lbinstbr. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Granmore,  near  Belfast,  J.,  coll* 
Tn.).— Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  Bk.).— ^cklow  (KilrDd- 
dery,  &c.,  on  bones,  '54  Hn.). 

Omosita  depressa,  L. 
Ulsher.    Leinsier. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — ^Wicklow  (Kilruddery,  &c.,  under 
bones,  '54  Hn.). 

0.  oolon,  L. 
Ulsteb.    Ledtsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.;  Ardglass,  J.)- — Dublin  (Portmamock, 
'00  Ht.  3 ;  Dundrum,  Bk.). 

0.  discoidea,  P. 

UlJBTEB*      LeINSTER.      MuKSTER. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  '95  Ht.  3).— 
Wicklow  (Kilruddery,  &c.,  on  bones,  '54  Hi.). — Cork  (Queenstown, 
'95  Wr.). 

[^Thdlycra  ierieeaj  Sturm.  The  record,  OlencuUen  ('92  C.  4),  is  to 
be  deleted.] 

Pooadins  fermginenB,  F. 
CoNNAUQHT.    Lehtsier.    Mukster. 

Galway  (Woodford,  Ht.).— Louth  (aogher  Head,  '00  Ht.  8,  colL 
C.).— Westmeath  (Derravaragh,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  'GO  ^Ht 
8). — Clare  (Olenomeragh,  Ht.). 

Locally  common  in  Lycoperdons  and  other  fungi,  especially  thoee 
growing  on  decaying  tree  trunks. 

Meligethes  rufipes,  Cyll. 

Ulster,     Cokitauoht, 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Galway  (Aranmore,  '95  Ht.  6). 
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M.  InmbariB,  Storm. 

TJufJJUU      COVKAUGHT.      LbIKSTEB.      MuNSTSR. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin  ('00  Ht.  3).— Galway  (Woodford, 
Ht.). — ^Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.), — ^Wexford  (Eillonghrom,  Forth 
Hills,  &c.,  Ht.).— Clare  (South,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Cappoquin,  Ht,). 

Common  in  the  south-east. 

M.  ssneus,  F. 
XJlstbr.    Connauoht.    Leinstbb.    MuirsTXB. 
Common.    The  var.  candeus^  Steph.,  occurs. 

M.  viridescens,  F. 
TJlsier.    CoKiTAueHT.    Leiksieb.    Mttksibb. 
Common,  and  variable  in  colour. 

{_M.  viduatus,  Sturm.  The  records,  Bundoran  ('91  J.  1),  Ardara 
('92  J.  3),  and  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  are  to  be  deleted.] 

M.  pedioularius,  Gyll. 
Ledtsteb.    Mumotek. 
Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Waterford  ('91   F.   1 ;   lismore,   Ch.,   coll. 
Ht.).— Ireland  (H.  coU.). 

M.  ovatus,  Sturm. 

liEmSTEB. 

Wexford  (Courtown,  Ht.). 

A  specimen  taken  by  sweeping  on  the  sandhills  in  May,  1899, 
has  been  yerified  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Champion. 

[ Jf .  Jlavipes,  Sturm.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be  referred 
to  M.  pteipes,  Sturm.] 

M.  picipes,  Sturm. 
Ulsies.    Connaught.    Letn^teb.    Mxtnsteb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,   Down,  Armagh,  Boscommon,  West- 
meath,  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common  in  woods. 

M.  obscuruB,  Er. 

CONITAUGHT.      LeINSTEB.      MxTBSIEB. 

Galway  (Eoundstone,  Ht.).  — Dublin  (Howth,  J.).— Wicklow 
(Avondale,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wexford  (Killurin,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Tra- 
more,  Ht.).— Cork  (Glandore,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

B.I.A.  PROC.,  SBB.  m.,  VOL.  TI.  3  B 
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K.  eryihropiiB,  Gyll. 
TJlbieb.    Jjecs^xxsl,    MinraisR. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  (Ch.,  coll.  J.). 
—Dublin  (North  Bull,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wexford  (Fems,  '97  DJr.F.C.; 
Courtown,  Killoughrum,  Aidcavan,  &c.,  Ht.)-~Waterfazd  (Tramore 
Ht). 

CychramuB  Inteus,  F. 
Ulbieb.    CoinrAueHT.    Leinbikr. 

Antrim  (Ballycastle,  common  in  fungi,  Cs.).  Down  (BostreTor,  on 
whitethorn,  Fg.  coll. ;  Yai.  Jungicola,  '98  Ht.  1 ;  ToUymore  Park,  Tar. 
fungieola^  H.  MS.  and  '00  J.  4). — ^Galway  (Glonbrock,  YBT.fim^icoU, 
'98  Ht.  1).— Dublin  (local,  '64  Hn.).— Wicklow  (Ovoca,  ybt,  fimgieeia, 
'00  Ht.  3).— Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix,  var.  fimgieola^  '01  Bn.).— 
Kilkenny  (Woodfltock,  Ht.). 

Local.  The  var.  fungicola^  Heer.,  is  not  uncommon,  occuzring 
chiefly  in  fungi  in  wooded  districts. 

Ips  qnadripustulata,  L. 
Ulstieb. 
Tyrone  (Dungannon,  H.  MS.). 

Eeferring  to  the  BeUast  record  ('85  H.)  of  this  species  Mr.  S.  A. 
Stewart  says,  '*  The  mark  placed  by  Mr.  Haliday  opposite  this  name 
has  been  blotted,  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  was  intended." 

Pityophapu  fermgineiu,  F. 

CONNATTOHT.      IiEIirSTEB.      MuNBIER. 

Gal  way  (Tuam,  '96  Or.  1).— Meath  (Laytown,  '94  D.N.F.C.).— 
—Kerry  (Muckross,  H.  MS.,  coll.  Fg.). 
Under  fir-bark. 


TBOOOSITIDiB. 
Tenebrioides  mauritaBicns,  L. 

Ulster.    LsDrsiEa. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  in  bread,  '94  J.  Ht.  dr.). — Down  (near  Belfast, 
'85  H. ;  timber  yard,  B.).— Dublin  (local,  '54  Hn.). 

An  imported  species,  found  in  bakers'  shops,  warehousee,  and 
similar  localities. 
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ThymahiB  limlmtas,  F. 

MUKSXKB. 

Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Taken  in  numbers  amongst  a  mass  of  leayes  and  fungi  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Hardy,  July,  1898. 


COLTDIIDiB. 

Synchita  juglandis,  F. 

Ulsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 

MonoUma  juglandU  of  this  reference :  the  specimens  cannot  be 
traced. 

Cerylon  histeroides,  F. 
TJlsieb.    Mxjnsieb. 
Berry  (Magilligan,   £.).  —  Antrim  (Belvoir  Park,  8n.). —  Kerry 
<Killamey,  '98  Ht.  4). 


CnCUJIDiE. 
Bhizophagus  cribratos,  Oyll. 
Ul8ikb«     Cokkavght.     Lkdtsteb.     MxTirSTEB. 
Tyrone  (Caledon,  '96  J.  2).— Armagh  ('91  J.  2 ;  Loughgilly,  J.).— 
:Mayo  (Weiiport,  '91  F.    1).— Galway  ('91  F.  1).— DubUn  (Little 
Dargle,  '00  Ht.  3).— Cork  (Castle  Cor,  '47  W.  1). 
Under  bark,  not  common. 

B.  depressos,  F. 
Ulsteb.    Conkavght.    Lsiksibr. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).  —  Armagh  (J. ;  Poyntz- 
pass,  '00  J.  3).— Galway  (Tuam,  '95  Cr.  1)— King's  Counly  (Clonad 
17ood,  '95  Ht.  5). 
Under  bark  of  fir. 

B.  perforatos,  Er. 
Ulsieb.    Conkauoht.    Ledtsieb. 
Armagh  ('91  J.  2).— Galway  ('91 F.  1,  coU.  Wr.).— Dublin  (local, 
'00  Ht.  3). 

3>* 
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X.  pMElldowJlii,  Br. 
XJucnL 
Antrim  (Aimoy,  Cs.).— Armas^  (*90  J.  2). 
Dr.  0.  W.  Chaster  found  this  species,  in  numbers,  cnirliog  on 
tombstones  in  Annoy  Churchyard,  September,  1901,  and  soggest  ^ 
it  may  hare  been  feeding  on  lichens.     It  has  been  recorded  as  ii- 
habitbig  grayeyards  in  England,  France,  and  Oennany. 

X.  fBrmginons,  Fayk. 
TJlstek.    ConrAveHT.    LmremL    Muvsna. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Galway  (Tnam,  under  fir  baiL 
'95  Cr.  1).— Dublin  (Mount  Merrion,  '54  Hn.).— Cork  (GsstleCor, 
'47  W.  1). 

X.  dispur,  Oyll. 
Ulbikr.    Cowattoht.    MmrsTSE. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coolmoie,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.;. 
—Down  (Newcastle,  Ch.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  5).— Fermanagh  (Tempo, 
'97  L.  1).— Roscommon  (MoteFark,  '98  Ht.  1).— Galway  (Tusm,  *9o 
Cr.  1). — Clare  (Glenomeragh,  Ht.). 
Local,  under  bark  and  in  fungi. 

LsBmophlcBUs  puiillus,  Schdn. 
TJiiSTEB.    LaiHsrsB. 
Donegal  (*<Ouidore,"  ?  '53  Fg.).—Dublin;(in  grain,  ^.,  impoitedl 
'56  Hn.  1). 

•  L.  ftrmgintUB,  Steph. 

IiXIVSTBn. 

Louth  (south,  '00  Ht.  8,  coll.  C.).— Ireland  (H.  colL). 

SilTanns  snrinamensis,  L. 
LxnrsrxR. 

Dublin  (in  sugar  stores,  '54  Hn.). 


MOVOTOlOBiB. 
■onotoma  spiniooUis,  Aub6. 

MuXSTJCH. 

Cork  (Middleton,  '96  Wr.). 
Taken  by  sweeping  under  fir  trees. 
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K.  pieipes,  Herbst. 
Ulster.    Leiksieb.    Munsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  JB.).— Down  (Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh 
<'88  J.  2).— Dublin  (Merrion,  '64  Hn.).— Wicklow  (Wooden  Bridge, 
Pg.  MS.).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.)— Kerry  (Valentia). 

K.  longiooUifl,  Gyll. 

MXTirSIEB. 

Cork  (Kanturk, '47  W.  1). 


LATHBIDIIDiB. 

AnommatoB  xii-striatos,  Mnll. 
Ledtstee. 
Dublin  (Bochestown,  in  decayed  potatoes,  '54  Hn.). 

Lathridins  lardarios,  De  Geer. 

Ulster.    Ijeikster.    Muitster. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Louth,  Dublin,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Frequent. 

ConinomuB  nodifer,  Westw. 
Ulster.     Leinstee.     Mtjkster. 
Common  in  the  north ;  also  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
Wexford,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Enicmus  minutus,  L. 
Ulster.     Conitaught.    Leinsier.    Munster. 
Common. 

E.  transversus,  01. 
Ulster.    Cokvauoht.    Leinster.    Munster. 
Common  in  Ulster,  (Mway,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Wexford, 
Cork. 

Cartodere  rnflooUis,  Marsh. 
Ulster. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  H.). 

Zathridius  rufieolUs  of  Haliday's  list,  but  the  specimens  are  not  in 
his  collection. 

[  C.  JUiformiSy  Gyll.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be  deleted] 
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C.  fllum,  Aub6. 
Lexkbiee. 
Dublin  (Glaaneyin  Herbarium,  M.  coll.). 

Cortioaria  pnbesoens,  Oyll. 
TJlsieb.    liSDi'STES.    Mttitsisb, 
Armagh  (J.)— l>nblin  ('54  Hn. ;  BaU's  Bridge,  Fg.  MS. ;  ToDb 
Valley,   '00  Ht.   8,  coll.  Fr.).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.).— Ireland  (H. 
coU.). 

This  species  has  occurred  in  quantity  in  com  stores. 

C.  erennlata,  Oyll. 

LlEIK8rER« 

Dublin  (North  Bull,  '00  Ht.  3). 
A  single  specimen  on  the  golf-links. 

C.  denticulata,  OylL 
TJlstib. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,   '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (banks  of  Lagan  Canal 
near  lisbum,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). — Armagh  ('92  J.  4). 
Rar6,  in  moss  and  flood  refuse. 

C.  serrata,  Payk. 
TJlsteb. 
Armagh  (rare,  '92  J.  4). 

C.  umbilioata.  Beck. 
Ulster.    Munsteb. 
Antrim  (Portballintrae,  '94  T. ;  Blackhead,  in  dry  tufts  of  grass, 
Ht.,  coll.,  B.).— Kerry  (?Rossbegh,  *•  at  the  roots  of  the  sea-reed,' 
'66  Hn.  2). 
Very  local. 

C.  flilva,  Com. 

MUNSTEB. 

Tipperary  (Nenagh,  Sp.). 

C.  elongata,  Humm. 
TJlsteb.    IiBiksteb.    Mukbteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,   '00  B.).— Antrim  (Lough  Neagh,   Ht. 
Ballyclare,  B.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  H.),— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— 
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Meath  (Laytown,  Ht.).— Dublin  ('95  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Ovoca,  H. 
coU.).— Wexford  (Blaney  Estuary,  Ht.).— Clare  (Corrofin).— Water- 
lord  (78  P.). 

C.  fenestralis,  L. 
Leinster. 

King's  County  (Clonmacnoise,  '00  Ht.  1 ;  Seagull  Bog,  near 
Tullamore,  Ht.). 

■elanoplithalina  gibboia,  Herbst 

XJlSTISB,      CoNNAUGHT.      LbIKSTEB.      MUITBTEB. 

Common* 

K.  transyersalia,  Oyll. 

MUNSTXB. 

Cork  (Kanturk,  '47  W.  1). 
Cortiearta  tranwersalis  of  list. 

K.  ftiaonla,  Humm. 
TJlstkb.    Leinbteb.    Mxtitsieb, 

Antrim  (Portballintrae,  '94  T. ;  Ballycastle,  T.).— Louth  (Green- 
ore,  '96  J.  2). — ^Wexford  (Killoughrum,  Slaney  estuary,  &c.,  common, 
Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

LocaL  The  records,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  and  Dublin  ('96  Ht.  3), 
are  to  be  referred  to  M.  ^thbosa,  Herbst. 


CBTFTOPHAOIDiB. 
Telmatophilus  cariciB,  01. 
TJlsteb.    ComrAvoHT,    Lejlnster.    Muhviek. 
Common  in  marshy  places  on  Carex. 

T.  typhfls,  Fall. 
MuirsiEB. 
Clare  (Lough  Doon,  Ht.). 
Swept  o£E  herbage  on  the  lake  shore. 

[T.  Sehdnhmriy  Gyll.     The  record,  Armagh  (»92  J.  4),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 
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AntherophAgiu  nigrieoniiB,  F. 

TJl8TGB.     LbIKSTKB.     MtTKBTKB. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Ejnfaane 
Head,  Ce.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.>.— Queen's  County  (Abbey- 
leix,  Bn.). — ^Kerry  (Denycuniiy  Wood,  Cb.). 

Mr.  Buckle  found  tliis  species  in  nests  of  Bomhut  Urredrie. 

A.  pallens,  Oyll. 
Ulster,    ComrAVOHT.    Ledfbikb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  and  Bows 
(Ballycastle,  Cs.;  ToUymore  Park,  H.  coll.).— Galway  (Clonbrof^ 
'96  Ht.  2).— Meath  (Laytown,  Ht.).— Dublin  (local,  '64  Hn. ;  Bun- 
drum,  Bk.). 
Not  common. 

Cryptophapu  lycoperdi,  Herbst. 
Ulster.     Ledtster.     Mttkbtee. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  (Killiney  strand,  *00  Ht 
3).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.). 

C.  86tnlo8U8,  Sturm. 
Ulster. 
Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  in  nest  of  JBombus,  '00  B.). — Antrim  and  Down 
(Ballycastle,  Cs.;  Belfast  dist.,  Ht.,  coU.  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4; 
Cburchill,  J.). 

C.  pilosuB,  Gyll. 
Ulster.    Mttitster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.). 

C.  saginatus,  Sturm. 
Ulster*    IjEinster.    Mtjksier. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  2).— Loutb  (C.).— 
Dublin  (local,  '00  Ht.  3).— Kerry  (Valentia,  '98  Ht.  3). 

[C.  umhraius,  Er.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

C.  Beanioos,  L. 
Ulster.    Ledtster.    Mufster. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Down,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Kerry. 
The  variety  patruelis,  Sturm.,  has  been  found  in  the  countiee  of 
Donegal,  Armagh,  Louth,  and  Dublin. 
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C.  dentatus,  Herbst. 
TJlsieb.    CoirNAUGHT.    LxnrsTEB,    MuMtrrjui. 
Common.    C.  fumatuM  of  old  lists. 

C.  disting^endnsy  Sturm. 

Ulster.    Cohnatj&ht.    Lbdtstkr. 

Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  in  nest  of  JBomhus,  '00  B.).— Sligo  (Ballysa- 
dare,  Ht.).— Meath  (Laytown  sandhills,  '00  Ht  8). 

C.  oellariSjt  Soop. 
XJlsteh.    Cokvavoht.    Leinstsb.    Mxjnsikb. 

Down  (Belfast  dist.,  86  H.).  Armagh  (Poyntzpass,  '97  J.  2).— 
Oalway  (Wr.).— Dublin  (North  Bull,  '00  Ht,  8),— Cork  (Kanturk, 
'47    W.    1).— Kerry    (Glena    Wood,    Cs.). 

Local.  The  records,  Coolmore  ('94  J.  Ht.  Or.),  and  Maghery 
('88  J.  2),  are  to)  be  referred  to  C,  dentatus^  Herbst. 

C.  affinis,  Sturm. 
TJlstbb. 
Derry  (Magilligan,  Hi,  coll.  B.).— Antrim  (Cave  Hill,  ooU.  B.). 
The  records,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  and  Stoimount  ('00  J.  3),  are  to 
be  deleted. 

C.  pnbesoens,  Sturm. 

TJlSISB.      CoKirATJGHT. 

Armagh  ('88  J.  2).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  colL  D.). 
The  Clonbrock  specimens  were  found  in  a  wasp's  nest,  by  the  Hon. 
B.  E.  Dillon. 

C.  bicolor,  Sturm. 

Leinstxb.    Muksieb. 

Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  8,  coU.  Bk.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

Hicrambe  Tini,  Panz. 

TJlsteb.    Cokkavght.    Leiksieb.    Mubstbb. 
Common. 
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PanaieeofaiiiA  melaaooepludiim,  Herbst. 
Ulreb.    LmrsRR.    liuirRKK. 
Donegal  (Poyle  dist.,  '80  B.).— CaTan  (banks' of  the  B.  Atw»iW 
'94  J.  Hi.  Cr.).— Arma^  (linllinoie,  J.)-— ^^^^  (Biver  Tolka,  ^94 
Ht.  8;  Dodder  Banks  near  Tallaght,  Ht).~Een7  (Eenmare,  '98  WL  4). 
Local  in  flood  refuse.  The  specimens  from  all  of  these  localities  are 
referable  to  the  vaiiety   with   shining  black  elytra,  and  infoscate 
tibi». 

AtmnaTia  dilnta,  £r. 

UlSTKH. 

Armagh  (in  moss,  rare,  '92  J.  4). 

A.  ftDnata,  Er. 

Ulstul 

Antrim  (Balljcastle,  Ht.,  coll.  Cs.)*  Armagh  (J. ;  Lowry's  Long^ 
'92  J.  4).— Ireland  ('66  W.,  coll.  H.). 

[^A.  Bartmiy  Bris.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  preceding  species.] 

A.  nigrlTantris,  Steph. 

Ulbtsb*    Lxthster.    Muhsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Dublin  (local,  '54  Hn.).— Coik 
(Kanturk,  '47  W.  1).— Ireland  (66  W.,  coU.  H.). 

A.  WoUastoni,  Sharp. 
Ulster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). 

A  rare  northern  species — originally  described  from  Scotland.  Mr. 
Buckle  obtained  his  epecimen  amongst  the  sweepings  of  a  bam  aft^ 
threshing  and  cleaning  oats.  It  has  also  been  recorded  from  Finland^ 
Norway,  and  the  Netherlands. 

A.  linearis,  Steph. 

liSDrSTES. 

Dublin  (C.  coU.).— Ireland  ('56  W. ;  H.  coll.). 
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A.  elongatnla,  Er. 

VlSIEB.      CoNVATieHT.      MuiTSIXR. 

Annagh  (J.).— GWway  (Wr.).— Cork  (Kanturk,   »47  W.  1). 
lA.  hadia^  Er.    The  Armagh,  record  ('90  J.  1),  is  to  be  erased.] 

A.  Aiioipes,  Oyll. 
TJlbtxb.    Leinster.    Mttebieb. 
Donegal,  Down,  Armagh,  Meath,  Dublin,  King's  County,  Wexford, 
Waterford. 

Locally  common. 

A.  peltata,  Kr. 
Ulsxeb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  under  an  oat-rick,  '00  B.). 

A.  nigripennis,  Payk« 

TJlbceb. 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4). 

A.  mnnda,  Er. 

Ulsxeb.     Munsieb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  in  nest  of  B(mhu9  terrestrte^  Ch.,  coU.  B.). — 
Waterford  ('78  P.). 

A.  fbicata,  Schon. 
TJlsteb.    Conkavoht.     Leiksteb.    Mujnsteb. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Galway,  Kilkenny, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Kerry, 
Frequent. 

A.  atra,  Herbst. 
XJlsteb.    Leinstee.    Mtte^stbb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  H.).— Dublin  ('64  Hn.).— Ireland  ('66 
W.,  coll.  H.). 

One  or  two  of  these  records  were  probably  intended  for 
some  other  species — possibly  A.  analis,  Er.  WoUaston  referred 
the  A.  atra  of  his  Kanturk  list  (47  W.  1)  to  A.  analii,  Er.,  in  a 
subsequent  paper  ('66  W.).  The  record,  Armagh  ('90  J.  1),  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  dark  yariety  of  A.  meuomelay  Herbst. 
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A.  pmillay  Payk. 

IlLfiTBB.      CSOKHATTOHT.      LsmiES.      MuJIHXJUt. 

Donegal,  Berry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagli,  Galway,  Lonth,  Mieai^ 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  limerick,  Cork. 
Common. 

A.  atricapilla,  Steph. 
TJlstbs.    Covnavoht.    I<EDr8ixR.    MunsxER. 
Common. 

A.  berolinenaiB,  Kr. 

UliSIEB.      MUNSTEB, 

Donegal  (Poyle  dist.,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). — ^Antrim  (Mnrlongh,  Kt.,  ooll. 
Cs.;  Blackhead,  Ht.,  coll.  B-)-— ^^^.('94  J.  1)— Kerry  (Dhigjc, 
Sh.,  coll.  Ht.). 

Haa  been  confused  with  A,  dtricapMa — ^probably  common. 

A.  basalia,  £r. 

tlLSTER.        LXINSTEB. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4 ;  Foyntzpaas,  97  J.  1). — ^Louth  (Braganstown, 
'95  Ht.  7).— Wexford  (Ht.). 

A.  mesomelaa,  Herbert. 
TJlsies.    Lkunhtkr. 

Antrim  and  Down  (Belfast,  Ht.,  coll  B.).— Armagh  (*92  J.  4).— 
Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Carlow  (Borris,  '96  Ht.  8).— Wexford  (Slaney 
estuaiy,  Rosslare,  Forth  Hills,  Ht.).— Ireland  ('56  W.,  coll.  H.). 

Frequent,  and  very  variable. 

[^.  gutta^  Steph.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  ia  to  be  referred 
to  the  preceding  species.] 

A.  apicalia,  Er. 
Leinsteb.    Mukster. 
Dublin  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

A.  analia,  Er. 

Ulstes.    Leinsteb.    Muhsteb. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Keny. 
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A.  mfloomis,  Marsh. 

LeINSTKB.      MuxvotjeB. 

Dublin  (Dundrmn,  '00  Ht.  3.).— Waterford  ('78  ?,)• 

Ephittemas  globosos,  Waltl. 
XJlsxeb.     Lbinsteb.     Munsteb. 
Antrim  (Cranmoie  near  Belfaat,  J.)- — ^Armagii  ('90  J.  1). — Carlow 
Borrifl  '96  Ht.  8).— Waterford  (78  P. ;  Tramore,  Ht.).— Keny  (Loo 
Bridge,  Ge.). 

E.  gyrinoides,  Marsh. 

TJlsieb.    Leotbibb.     Mttvsteb, 

Donegal,  Derry,  Down,  Armagh,  Louth,  Dublin,  King's  County, 
Carlow,  Wexford,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Common  in  moss.  The  variety  dimidiaiu$f  Sturm.,  has  occurred  at 
Strangford  (H.  coll.). 


MTCETOPHAGIDA. 
Typhflaa  fumata,  L. 

TJisrEB.    Leinstsb.    Mttvsteb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  H.).— Armagh  ('90  J.  1 ;  Poyntzpass,  '97 
J.  3). — Dublin  (Boebuck,  '54  Hn. ;  Leopardstown,  C. ;  Baheny  and 
North  Bull,  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Ovoca,  H.  coll.).— Wexford  (Bosslare, 
Ht.).— Limerick  and  Clare  (Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P.).— Kerry  (Loa 
Bridge,  Cs.). 

In  mo88|  under  bark;  local. 


BTTUBIDA 
Bjrtama  tomentosoB,  F. 

TJliSTEB.      LeIK8TEB«      MuNSTEB. 

Common,  but  we  haye  no  records  from  the  west. 


DEBHESTIDA. 
Derme#tes  vnlpinus,  F. 

Ulster. 
Antrim  (High-street,  Belfast,  colL  Orr). 
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D.  nrariniu,  L. 
Ulbixe. 
▲ntrim  (BeUut,  Oir).— Iidand  (H.  oolL). 

D.  Iftrdariiu,  L. 
Ulbter.    LBorenE. 
Antrim  (Belfast,  Oir.).— Fermanagh  (Tempo,  '97  L.  1). — ^DnUis 
('54  Hn. ;  MuBeom  stotee,  Hi.). 

No  doubt  this  destractiTe  insect  occun  in  most  towns,  bat  there 
are  few  records. 

Attngmiu  pelliOt  L. 
TJuBTEE.    Lmmsa*    MumnKR. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dnbiin  ('54 
Hn. ;  '01  Cr.).— Tipperary  (Glonmel). 
Lumber  rooms,  and  stores. 

lM0gaUma  undata,  Er.    The  record,  Dublin  (GlencuUen,  '92  C.  4), 
is  to  be  deleted.] 

\^AfUhr€nut  variuif  F.      This  species  is  marked  as  Iriah  in  Mr. 
Furlong's  MS.  list.] 


BTBBHIDAB. 

Byirlms  pilnla,  L. 

Ulster.    Cowauoht.    LsDrsrsR.    Murbxer. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  J.). — ^Down  (Newcastle,  '57  H. ;  near  Belfast, 

'86  R.y-Aim&gh  (J.).— Mayo  (AchiU,  '98  Ht.  2).— Galway  (Ht.)— 

Louth  (Carlingfoid,  J.). — Dublin  ('54  Kn. ;    Glenasmole,    Howth, 

Tallaght).— Wicklow  (Bray  Head,  '94  Ht  1 ;  Lugnaquilla,  '96  Ht.  1  ).— 

Clare  (Ballyraughan,  '95  Ht.  6). — ^Limerick.  (Adare  Castle,  Ht.).— 

Cork  (Bn. ;  Berehaven,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Kerry  (Carrantuohill,  '99 

Sob.  and  Cr.). 

Rather  local;  more  frequent  in  highland  districts.     The  record, 
**  var.  Denny i^  Steph.  ('88  J.  1),"  is  to  be  referred  to  the  type. 

B.  fiudatos,  F. 

XJUSTEB.      CONKAUOHT.      LBDrSIKR. 

Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (Newcastle,  '00  J.  4).— Mayo 
(Croagh  Patrick,  Wr.),— Wicklow  (LugnaquiUa,  '96  Ht.  1). 
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On  >»i11ft ;  in  numbers  where  found.  The  records,  CooLnore  ('95  J. 
1),  Armagh  ('91  J.  2),  and  Carlingford  ('88  J.  1 ;  '91  J.  2),  are  to  be 
referred  to  B.  ptlula^  L. 

B.  dorsalis,  F. 
TJlsteb.    Ledtsteb.    Mttksiiul. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  '95  Wr.).— 
Antrim  (Cave  Hill,  B.).— Down  (Newcastle,  '67  H,,  coll.  Wr.).— 
Xouth  (Carlingford  Mountain,  J. ;  Termonfeddn  strand,  C). — Meath 
(Laytown,  '94  D.N.F.C.).— Wexford  (Conrtown,  '93  C.  4). 

Local,  and  not  common. 

Cytilns  varins,  F. 

Ulsteb.    Connaught.     Leinsteb.    MmrsTEB. 

Common. 

■orychns  anens,  F. 

CoNWAtrOHT. 

Galway  ('91  F.  1,  coll.  Wr.). 

Simplooaria  semifltiiata,  F. 

Ulsteb.    Connauoht.     Leinsteb.    Munstbb. 

Common. 

Aspidiphoms  orbiculataSy  Gyll. 

Leinstbb.    Munsteb. 
Wexford  (Forth  Hills,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Glenshelane  Valley,  Ht.). 
Taken  by  sweeping  under  fir  trees. 


OEOBTSSIDiB. 
OeorysBos  pygmaus,  F. 
Mtjksteb. 
Clare  (Killaloe,  '71  S.).— Kerry  (Muckross,  Hr.). 


PABHIDiB. 

Elmis  aneuSy  Miill. 
Ulsteb.    Munsteb. 
Antrim  (Eathlin  Island,  '97  Hr.).— Kerry  (Killamey,  Fg.  MS.). 
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B.  Yolkmariy  Panx. 

TTlSIEB.      CoNTfAUOHT.      LsiKBISB.      MuSSTKS. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Galway,  Westmeath,  Dnblin,  WicUow, 
Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Local;  on  river  banks. 

E.  parallelopipedni,  Mull. 

TJlATSB.      liEDTSTER.      MUKSTKR. 

Donegal  (Coobnore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Derry  (Foyle  dist,,  *00  R). 
— Antrim  (Lough  Neagh,  H.  coll.). — ^Dublin  (Dodder,  '54  Hn-).— 
Waterford  (78  P.).— Cork  (Bandon,  '47  W.  1).— Kerry  (River  Plesk, 
Killamey,  '47  W.  1 ;  Muckross,  Hr.). 

Limniua  taberculatos,  Miill. 
Ulster.    Lkihsikb.    Mtthsteb. 
Common  in  Ulster,  also  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wi(Mow,  Clare, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

-Pamns  proliferioomis,  F. 
Ulster.    ComrAueBT.    Ledtstsr.    Mujistjer. 
Common. 

P.  anrionlatus,  Panz. 
ULsarER.    Mttnster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Whitepark,  Os. ;  shore  of 
Lough  Neagh,  *01  Be.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  H.).— Kerry  (Fg. 
MS.). 

Locally  common  under  stones  near  water,  in  early  spring. 


HETEBOCEBIDiB. 

Heterooerus  flexnosus,  Steph. 
Ulster,    ComrAUOHT.    LBiirsTER. 
Down  ("Belfast  Lough   shore, '47.  7.  6."  H.  coll.;    Stiangfoid 
Lough,  Ht.,  coll.  B.).— Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.).— Dublin  (Norfli  Bull 
salt-marsh,  under  stones  in  July,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle  obtained  a  large  and  veryjvariable  series  on  the 
shores  of  Strangford  Lough. 
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H.  arenarins,  Kies. 
Ulster.    Leinsteb. 

Down  (Strangford  Lough,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). — Dublin  (Baldoyle  and 
Portmamock,  H.  coll.). 

The  identity  of  the  Sifteroeerus  recoided  in  the  Dtiblin  list  ('53 
Hn.)  as  -ET.  femoralis^  Kies.,  and  later  ('65  H.  1)  as  jS.  annarius,  Eies., 
lias  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  Some  of  the  Dublin  specimens, 
from  the  Haliday  collection,  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Champion,  who  suggests  that  they  may  be  identical  with  M.  rectus, 
"Wat.  As  there  would  seem  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
J7.  femoralis  of  British  collections,*  it  seems  best  to  recoid  the  Irish 
epecies  as  above,  especially  as  the  name  was  first  applied  to  the  Irish 
specimens. 

H.  marginatos,  F. 
Ulstek.     Connaught. 

Donegal  (Buncrana,  *95  Wr.). — Antrim  (Belfast,  J.,  coll.  Pn.).— 
Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.). 

Bare.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  records  it  as  occurring  plentifully  at 
Buncrana  in  company  with  Bledius  spectabilis,  ^*  varying  to  a  handsome 
iinicolorous  dark  fuscous  form,  with  the  usual  yellow  markings  on 
elytra  quite  obsolete." 

H.  britannicus,  Kuw. 
TJlsteb.     Munsteb. 

Down  (river  bank  between  Comber  and  Strangford  Lough,  Ht., 
coll.  B.). — Cork  (shore  of  the  creek  of  the  Owenberg  River,  Cork 
Harbour,  '55  H.  1). 

Mr.  Haliday's  specimens,  recoided  as  H.  Marshami,  were  found  in 
company  with  AepuSy  Mieralt/mma,  and  other  local  insects.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Buckle  took  forty  specimens  in  an  area  of  less  than  two  square 
feet,  their  borings  occurred  at  aboufhigh-water  mark,  and  were  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a-half  deep  in  the  sand.  There  is  an  example 
in  the  Haliday  collection  labelled  "  Clifden  shore  "  which,  Mr.  Buckle 
informs  us,  may  be  a  part  of  the  shore  near  Bangor,  locally  known  by 
that  name.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  for  the  verifica- 
cation  of  the  Haliday  specimens. 


*  Mr.  6.  C.  Champion  informs  ub  that  specimens  of  a  Heterocerut,  which  had 
been  representing  H.  ftmoralis  in  his  collection,  were  reported  not  to  be  that 
species  hy  Herr  Kuwert. 

B.I.A.  PBOC,  SEE.  ni.,  VOL.  VI.  3  F 
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LTJCAVIB& 
Borons  parallolopipodas,  L. 

TJUBIXR. 

Aimagh  ('92  J.  4). 

A  single  specimen,  which  was  brought  to  Mr.  Johnson  by  one  of 
his  pupils. 

Sinodendron  oylmdricum,  L. 

TJlbteb.    Convauoht.    Lsebtstkr. 

Fennanagh  (Tempo,  '97  L.  1).—Cavan  (Lough  Oughter,  '94  J.Ht. 
Cr.).  —  Roscommmon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1).  — Westmeath  (Hai^ 
Island  in  Lough  Kee,  '00  Ht.  1).— Dublin  (DoUymount,  '00  Sr.^— 
Wicklow  (Bray,  Ch. ;  Powerscourt,  '00  Sr.).— Queen's  County  (Abbey- 
leix,  '01  Bn.). 

Local ;  sometimes  occurring  in  numbers  in  old  trees,  especially  oaks. 


8CABABJEIDJE. 

Onthophagus  ovatus,  L. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  fialiday  collection  marked 
as  Irish,  but  in  his  MS.  list  Haliday  notes  *'  probably  not  Irish 
ppecimens  "  after  this  species. 

0.  fractioomiB,  Payk. 
ComrAuoHT.     MnvsiEB. 

Galway  (Roundstone,  Ht.). — Clare  (Lahinch,  Ht.,  coll.  Gr.). — 
Watcrford  (Ardmore,  '97  C). — Cork  (Queenstown,  in  sheep  dung,  '95 
Wr. ;  Glengariff,  Yr. ;  Rosscarbery, '95  C.  1). — ^Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht; 
RoBsbehy,  '55  Hn.  2 ;  Killamey,  Fg. ;  Waterville  and  Caragh  Lake, 
coU.  Yr.). 

Local ;  usually  on  sandhills.  This  and  the  following  species  would 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 

0.  nuohioomis,  L. 

CONNATJOHT.      MfNSTEH. 

Galway  (*'  Galway  M*C."  H.   MS.).— Waterford  (Tramore,   Fj^. 
MS.).— Kerry  (Ventry  and  Dingle,  '55  Hn.  2 ;  Rossbehy,  '55  Hn.  2 
'71  S. ;  Glenbegh,  Fg.  MS.). 
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There  are  Irifili  specimens  of  this  species  m  the  Holiday  and  Furlong 
collections,  prohably  from  one  of  these  localities.  But  it  is  evidently 
much  rarer  than  the  preceding  species. 

AphodiuB  erratioiiB,  L. 

CONKATTOHT.      IiEIKSTBB.      MX7N8TEB« 

Galway  (Ronndstone,  T.).— Dublin  (Phoenix  Park,  '54  Hn. ;  Tem- 
pleogue,  in  flood  refuse,  '00  Ht.  8). — ^Kildare  (Maynooth,  '94  C.  &  Cr.). 
—  Wicklow  (Arklow  Pg.  MS,).  —  Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  Ht.). — 
Waterford  ('78  P. ;  Tramore  J.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). 
l^ot  common. 

A.  subterraneus,  L. 
Ulster. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 

The  Belfast  specimens  cannot  be  traced.  It  is  curious  that  this  is 
one  of  the  species  after  which  Haliday  has  omitted  the  mark  ®  (mean- 
ing '^  certainly  Irish  " )  in  his  MS.  list  of  Irish  insects,  but  this  may 
be  due  to  an  oyersight. 

A.  foBBor,  L. 

Ulster.     Leinstbr.    Munster. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Louth,  Dublin,  Kilkenny, 
CLire,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

A  common  species,  occurring  probably  in  all  counties. 

A.  foBtens,  F. 

Ulster.    Coiwatjght.    LeinstebJ     Munster. 

Derry  (Magilligan,  B.). — ^Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Ht.,  coll.  Ws.). — 
Down  (near  Belfast,  H.). — Armagh  (LoUghgall,  '96  J.  1).  —  Sligo 
(Rosses  Point,;j.).— Galway  (lloundstone,  T.).— Dublin ('54  Hn.;  Tem- 
pleogue,  coll.  Fn. ;  North  Bull,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Brittas  sands, 
'96  D.N.F.C.).— Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Caragh  Lake, 
'01  Ch.). 

Bare ;  usually  met  with  in  the  autumn. 

A.  fimetarios,  L. 
Ulsteb.     Coxnauoht.    LEnrsTSu.    Munster. 
Common. 

3F2 
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A,  scybalarius,  F. 

TJlSIEB.      GoKNAUeHT.      LsmSTEB.      MUKSIXR. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Eoyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Bundoran  T.). — Antzim 
(Portruflh,  J.). — ^Down  (Newcastle,  '97  J.  1). — Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.). 
—Mayo  (Ballina,  '71  8.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Clare  (Lahinch,  Qt.). 
—Cork  (RoBscarbery,  '95,  C.  1).— Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht). 

Frequent,  and  probably  occurs  in  most  localities. 

A.  ater,  DeG. 
TJlstee.     Connattght.    LeInstee.    MuirsiEa. 
Common. 

A.  oonBtans,  Duft. 
TJlsteb.    Coknaught. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Galway  (Boundstone, 

Ht.). 

Found  commonly  in  both  localities. 

A.  granarius,  L. 
XJlsteb. 
Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (near  Bel&at, 
'85  H.). 

A.  nitidulus,  F. 

Ulster.     Connaught.     Leinsteb.     Muitster. 
Down  (Dundrum  sands,  Fg.  MS.). — Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle 
dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs.). — Down  (Dundrum  samk, 
Fg.  MS.).— Sligo  (Rosses  Point,  J.).— Louth  (Greenore,  '95  J.  1).— 
Dublin  (Templeogue,  '00  Ht.  8).— Kerry  (Waterville,  Fg.  MS.). 
Not  common.  * 

A.  sordidus,  F. 
TJlstek.     Leivster.     Mtjitster. 

Derry  (MagiUigan,  coll.  B.).— Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs.  &  T.). — 
Dublin  (Roebuck,  '54  Hn.). — Kerry  (Yentry  and  Rossbehy,  *55 
Hn.  2). 

Very  local. 

A.  rufesoenB,  F. 

Ulster.     Cowauoht.    Leinster. 

Common  in  Ulster ;  also  in  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Galway  (Inish- 
more,  &c.).  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  probably  oyerlooked 
in  the  south-west. 
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A.  lapponiixn,  OjU. 
TJlsteb.     Coknattght.    -Leinsieb.     MxTirSTEB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.;  Ardara,  *92  J.  8).--Antrim  ('56 
H.  1  •  Cave  HiU,  H.  coll.).— Down  (Slieve  Donaid,  '91  F.  1,  coll, 
Ch.). — Galway  (Leenane  mountain,  Ht. ;  Ben  Lottery,  '95  Ht.  6). — 
Wicklow  (*55  H.  1 ;  Lugnaqnilla,  H.  coll. ;  Carrick  Mt,  Sp.).— 
Kerry  (Mucksna,  near  Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Local ;  occurs  in  mountain  districts. 

A.  foBtidns,  F. 
TJlstsr.    Ledtsteb. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  '95  J.  1 ;  Ardara,  '92  J.  8).— Louth  (Bel- 
lurgan,  '95  J.  1). 

A.  pntridus,  Sturm. 

Ulsteb.    Connaught. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Cuahendun,  J.). — Down 

(Slieve  Donard,  '91  F.  1).— Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.). 
•  •  •  • 

A.  plagiatos,  L. 

LeLnstisB. 

Dublin  (North  Bull  salt-marsh,  '00  Ht.  8). 

Found  in  numbers,  black  variety  only,  under  the  mud  of  dried- 
up  pools. 

A.  porcus,  F. 
TJlsteb.     Conwaught.     Ledtsieb.    Mitnsteb, 

Antrim  (BaUycastle  shore,  T.). — Down  (near  Belfast,  A.  turpis^ 
'85  H.). — ^Galway  (Woodford,  remains  in  borings  of  JRhagium 
bifaseiatum,  Ht.).— Meath  (Laytown  sandhills,  '00  Ht.  3).— Dublin 
(Woodlands,  '94  Ht.  8;  Dtmdrum  and  Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  8).— 
Waterford  (78  P.). 

Bare  ;  occurs  in  the  autumn. 

A.  pnsillus,  Herbst. 
Ulsteb.  • 
Antrim  (Lagan  Canal,  near  Lisbum,  Ht.,  coll.  B.). — ^Down  (near 
Belfast,  A.  granum,  '85  H. ;  Dundrum  sands,  Fg.  MS.). 
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A.  merdurini,  F. 

TJumOL      CoKITAUeHT.      Leik8ieb.      MinrSTKK. 

Frequent  in  Ulster ;  and  has  been  taken  in  the  oonntiee  of  Sligo, 
Xx>uth,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Queen's  County,  Waterford,  Cork,  Keny. . 

[A.  teuuUUut,  Payk.     The  record,  Portrush  ('91  F.  1),  ia  to  be 
deleted]. 

A.  contpureatus,  L. 

There  is  an  Irish  example  of  this  species  in  the  Dublin  Museum, 
from  the  Trinity  CoUege  collection. 

A.  itictiouB,  Panz, 

MuNflTER* 

Cork(Middleton,  '95  Wr.).— Ireland  (H.  colL). 
A  single  specimen  taken  by  sweeping  under  fir  trees,  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walker. 

A.  pnnotftto-fulcfttus,  Stuim. 

TJlSTEBc       CoimAUGHTt      LeIKSTEIU      MlTirSTES. 

Common. 

A.  prodromus,  Brahnu 
Ulster.    ComrAUOHT*    LBDrsisB«    Muvstkr, 
Common. 

A4  contaminatus,  Herbst. 
Ulstsb.    Conkattght.    Lxiksteb.    Muksteb* 
Common. 

\^A.  ohh'ieratus,  Panz.     The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  should 
have  referred  to  the  preceding  species.] 

A.  luridus,  F. 
Ulster.    Conkauoht*    Mukster. 

Donegal  (Portsalon,  Sn.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— CWway 
(H.  coll.).— Waterford  (Tramore  sands,  Fg.  MS.). 
Rare. 

A«  ruflpes,  L. 

ULffTBB.       COHITAUGHI.      LsorSIER.      MtmSIER. 

Common. 
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A.  depressus,  Kug. 
TJlsteb.     Conitattght.    Lkinsieb.    Mttnsteb. 
Fairly  common;  the  variety  with  red  elytra  has  been  recorded 
from  Aidara  ('92  J.  3),  and  there  are  examples  of  it  in  the  Haliday 
-collection. 

iSgialia  arenaria,  F. 
TJlsteb.     CoiofAuoHT.    Lbinsteb.     Muststeb. 
Common  on  sandhills. 

Oeotnipes  typhoBns,  L. 
TJlsteb.     Leiksteb.     Muksteb. 
Down   (near  Belfast,   '85  H. ;    Newcastle,   '90  J.   1). — ^Dublin 
(Howth,  '92  B. ;  Fr. ;  Killiney,  '64  Hn.).— Wicklow  (frequent,  '54 
Hn. ;  Seven  Churches,  Fg.  MS.).— Waterford  (Ardmore,  '97  C). 
Local ;  recorded  oiily  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 

0.  spiniger,  Marsh. 
TJlseeb.    CoinrATTOHT.    LEnrsTEB.    Mukstsb. 
Antrim,  Sligo,  Armagh,  Louth,  Dublin,  Clare. 
Probably  occurs  throughout  the  country,  but  has  been  confused 
with  the  following  species. 

0.  stercorarius,  L. 

Ulsteb.     Connaught.     Leinsteb.     Munstek. 
Common. 

Q.  sylvatious,  Panz. 
TJisteb.    Coiwaught.    Leinsteb.    Muitsteb. 
Common. 

Q,  vemalis,  L. 
Ulsteb,  Leinsteb.  Munsteb. 
Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  *00  B.). — Antrim  (Portrush,  '97 
J.  i;  Ballintoy,  J.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Fermanagh 
(Tempo,  '97  L.  1).— Dublin  ('55  Hn.  1 ;  Howth,  &c.,  *56  Hn. 
1).— Wicklow  (Seven  Churches,  Fg.  MS.). — Queen's  County 
(H.  MS.).— Cork  (Kosscarbery,  '95  C.  1).— Kerry  (Carrantuohill, 
'99  Sch.  &  Cr.). 

Local  and  not  common. 
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[<?.  pyrenmu,  Charp.  The  record,  Cuflhendun  ('90  J.  2),  require? 
eonfirmation,  as  the  specimen  from  which  it  was  made  camiot  be 
traced.] 

Troz  soaber,  L. 

Lei^'steb,     MuK8TEB« 
DubUn  (Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3).— Cork  (Fg.  MS.). 

Seriea  bnmnea,  L. 

Ui>TKH.     CoyNiroHT.     LEnrsTEB.     Monster. 
Common. 

Melolontha  Tnlgaria,  F. 

UlSTEB.      OoNirAUOHT.     LeIVSTEB.      MtTKSTSB. 

Common,  in  wooded  districts.  The  following  interesting  account 
(if  a  plague  of  beetles  which  visited  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  the  summer 
of  1688,  occurs  in  *Boate's  "Natural  History  of  Ireland."  Thr 
description— contributed  by  Dr.  T.  Molineux — ^is  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  figure  of  the  Common  Cockchafer  {Melolontha  vuUgfoit)  :— 
'*  The  first  time  great  numbers  of  these  insects  were  taken  notice 
of  .  .  .  was  in  the  year  1688.  They  appear*d  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  county  of  Galloway ^  brought  tittier  by  a  south-west  wind. 
.  .  .  From  thence  they  made  their  way  into  the  more  inland 
parts  .  .  .  multitudes  of  them  shew'd  themselyes  among  the  trees  and 
hedges  in  the  day  time,  hanging  by  the  boughs,  thousands  together  in 
clusters,  sticking  to  the  back  one  of  another,  as  is  the  manner  of  bees 
when  they  swarm  ,  .  .  they  continued  quiet  with  little  or  no  motion 
during  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  towards  evening  or  sunset,  they  would 
all  rise,  disperse,  and  fly  about,  with  a  strange  humming  noise,  much 
like  the  beating  of  drums  at  some  distance,  and  in  such  vast  incredible 
numbers,  that  they  darkened  the  air  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
miles  square.  ...  A  short  while  after  their  coming,  they  had  so 
entirely  eat  up  and  destroyed  all  the  leaves  of  the  trees  for  some  miles 
round  about,  that  the  whole  country,  the'  it  was  the  middle  of  summer, 
was  left  as  bare  and  naked  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
making  a  most  unseemly  and  indeed  frightful  appearance  .  .  •  the 
grinding  of  the  leaves  in  the  mouths  of  this  vast  multitude  all 
together,  made  a  sound  very  much  resembling  the  sawing  of  timber. 
.  .  -     Nor  did  the  mischievous  effects  of  this  pernicious  vermin  stop 

♦  **  A  Natural  History  of  Ireland."  By  Dr.  Gerard  Boate,  Thomas  Molineux* 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  others.     Dublin.     1755. 
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here,  their  numerous  creeping  spawn,  which  they  had  lodged  under 
ground  .  .  .  fell  a  devouring  the  roots  of  the  com  and  grass  ...  to  the 
^aet  damage  of  the  country.  .  .  .  High  winds,  wet  and  misting 
-weather,  were  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  nature  of  this  insect.  .  .  . 
During  these  unfavourable  seasons  of  weather,  the  swine  and  poultry 
of  the  country  at  length  grew  so  cunning,  as  to  watch  under  the  trees 
for  their  falling ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  ground  eat  them  up  in 
abundance,  being  much  pleasured  with  the  food. ...  A  year  or  two  ago  in 
the  summer,  all  along  the  south-west  coast  of  the  county  of  Galloway, 
for  some  miles  together,  there  were  found  dead  on  the  shore,  such 
infinite  multitudes  of  this  vermin,  and  in  such  vast  heaps,  that  by  a 
moderate  estimate,  one  computed  there  could  not  be  less  than  forty  or 
fifty  horse  loads  in  all.  .  •  .  This  last  year,  1697,  they  reached  as  far 
as  the  Shannon,  and  some  of  the  scattered  loose  parties  crost  the  river, 
and  got  into  the  province  of  Zeinst^r,  but  these  met  with  a  stronger 
army  of  jackdaws,  that  did  much  execution  among  them,  killing  and 
devouring  great  numbers." 

M.  hippocastani,  F. 

Leinsteb.     Munsteb. 

Meath  ('00  Ht.  3).— Dublin  (Roebuck,  '54  Hn.).— Wicklow  (Grey- 
stones,  '78  M.;  Poulaphouca,  '92  B.).— Wexford (Courtown,  '92  C.  6). 
— CorkC91Bn.;  Youghal,  H.  MS.;  Bandon,  '47  W.  1).— Kerry 
(Muckross,  '59  Be. ;  Kenmare,  Cs.). 

Locally  common,  but  rarer  than  the  preceding  species.  According 
to  Powler  it  has  not  occurred  in  England  f  uiHier  south  than  the  Lake 
district,  and  in  Scotland  appears  partly  to  take  the  place  of  M. 
vulgaris,  P.  Distribution — northern  and  central  Europe  chiefly,  and 
Siberia. 

Phyllopertha  horticola,  L. 
Ulsteb.     Connauoht.     Leinsteb.     Munsteb. 

Abundant  in  the  south  and  west.  The  variety  suturalis,  Steph.,  has 
been  found  near  Dingle  (Ht.),  and  at  Lahinch  on  the  Clare  coast.  It  is 
smaller,  and  of  more  depressed  form,  with  the  suture,  margins  of  the 
elytra  and  hxmieral  prominences  black. 

Cetonia  aurata,  L. 

Ulsteb.     Co>ttax7ght.     Leinsteb.     Munsteb. 
Donegal  (MiLford,   coll.   Osb. ;  Slieve  League,  '95  T.). — ^Antrim 
(Belfast,  J. ;  a  specimen  in  Museum  of  Belf.  Nat.  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc, 
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is  labelled  Whitehouse,  '91  J.  4).— Galway  (Inishmore,  '95  Ht  6 : 
Don  Angus,  Sp. ;  Boundstone,  Ht.). — Dublin  (Howth  and  I^onbaj 
Island,  '91  Jones).— Limerick  (Curragh  Chase,  Fg.  MS.). — ^Wateifori 
('91  J.  5 ;  Tramore,  '95  Ht.  6).— Cork  (91  J.  5  ;  GlengMifE,  Fg.  colL; 
Queenstown,'91  Bn.  1 ;  Glandore,  Sob. ;  Bosscarberj,  *95  C.  1). — ^Kcitt 
(Sneem,  '91J.  5 ;  Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Locally  common  in  the  south  and  west,  but  of  rare  occtLrrence  ii 
the  east.  On  Inishmore  in  Galway  Bay  a  greater  number  of  speeimcsf 
were  taken  than  in  any  other  locality  in  Ireland.  The  spedes  is 
common  in  the  south  of  Britain,  becoming  rare  towards  the  norUi; 
and  in  Scotland  it  would  seem  to  be  largely  replaced  by  the  aUi^ 
species  C.Jhrtcola,  Herbst.  We  have  no  record  of  the  occorrraioe  of 
the  latter  in  Ireland. 


THROSCID.S. 

Throscns  dermestoides,  L. 

XJlstes.     Leinster.    Muksieb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Armagh  (Loughgally  J.). — Dublia 

(Glencullen,V92  C.  4 ;  Lucan,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Newrath  Bridge, 

H.  MS.).— Kilkenny  (Thomastown  and  Woodstock,  Ht,). — Wexford 

(Slaney  estuary,  Ht.). — Clare  (Broadford,  Ht.). 


ELATEBIBiS. 

Lacon  mnrinus,  L. 

Ulster.     Conitaught.     Leinsteb.     Munster. 

Donegal,  Berry,  Antrim,  Galway  (Furnace  and  Aran  Tales,  Jbc), 
Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Clare,  Kerry. 
Occurs  locally  on  sandhills  round  the  coast. 

Cryptohypnos  riparins,  F. 

TJlsteb.    Connaught.    Leikstee.    Mttnsikb. 
Common. 

C.  dermestoides,  Herbst. 
Ulstsb.    Conkaught.    Leinstbe.    Munsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Ardara,  '92  J.  3).— Fermanagih  (Bdle- 
isle,  '98  Pr.).— Galway  (Leenane,  Ht.).— Dublin  (bank  of  the  K 
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Dodder,  '54  Hn.). — Clare  and  Limerick  (lake  shores,  Ht.). — ^Keny 
(Xenmare,  Cs.). 

C.  iv-guttatua,  Lap. 
TJlsteb.    Connaught.    Leinstek.    Muksteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.;  Bruckless,  '95  J.  1).— Down  (near 
:Belfa8t,  '85  H.). — Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.). — Galway  (Leenane, 
Ht.).— Westmeath  (Athlone  dist.,  '00  Ht.  1).— Duhlin  (Dodder  hanks 
near  Tallaght,  Ht.). — Clare  and  Limerick  (lake  shores,  Ht.). — Water- 
ford  (hanks  of  the  Blackwater,  Lismore,  and  Cappoqnin,  Ht.) — ^Kerry 
(Kenmore,  '98  Ht.  4).— Lough  Neagh  and  Shannon  (H.  MS.). 

Local  on  river  hanks  and  lake  shores.  Often  found  in  company 
'with  the  preceding  species,  of  which  some  writers  consider  it  to  he  a 
mere  variety.  The  Elater  iv-pusttdaius  of  Haliday's  Belfast  list  is 
to  he  referred  to  the  present  species  {fide  H.  MS.). 


Elater  pomonun,  Herhst. 

TJUSTEB.      CONNAUOHT.      LeINSTSB.      MuKSTEB. 

Donegal  (Kilderry,  '00  B.).— Armagh  (Churchill,  '88  J.  2).— 
Oalway  (Clonhrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— King's  County  (Seagull  Bog,  near 
Tullamore,  '95  Ht.  5).— Queen's  County  (Ahheyleix,  '01  Bn.).— Carlow 
(Borris,  coll.  Freke).— Clare  (hog  near  Finlough,  '96  Ht.  2,  coll.  N.) 

Very  local ;  most  of  the  captures  were  made  off  hirch,  usually  on 
hoggy  heaths. 

[The  following  note  occurs  in  Mr.  Haliday's  MS.  list : — ^^  Elater 
ean^uineue,  Fowerscourt.  Among  peat  earth,  in  rotten  hranch  of  oak 
tree,  A.  F.  [Alfred  Furlong],  litt. !  '49.  2.  17."  The  JE.  sanguineue 
here  referred  to  is  prohahly  meant  for  the  JS,  lythropterus  of  present 
catalogues.  Mr.  Furlong  does  not  refer  to  this  capture  in  his  MS.  list, 
though  the  last-mentioned  insect  is  marked  therein  as  occurring  in 
Ireland.  The  record,  however,  requires  confirmation  hefore  so  local 
an  insect  can  he  included  in  our  fauna.  It  seems  possihle  that  the 
Powerscourt  Elater  may  have  heen  the  preceding  {Elater  pamorum^ 
Herhst.]. 

E.  halteatos,  L. 

TJlsteb.    Mttvsteb. 

Antrim  (Rathlin  Island,  '97  Hr.).— Kerry  (Hr.  in  lit.). 
Taken  hy  Mr.  J.  R.  Hardy  at  the  roots  of  hroom. 
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Melanotos  rnfipes,  Eerbet. 
Ulsteb.    Lbinstss. 
Derry  (coll.  Bk.). — Down  (Rams  iBland,  Lough  Neagh,  colL  Orr). 
— Fennanagli  (Tempo  L.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Widdow  (Powen-. 
court  Deerpark,  Fg.  MS.).— Carlow  (Borris,  '95  Ht.  8). — ^Loug^  Keagk 
(H.  MS.). 

Athens  niger,  L. 
Ulsteb.     Connaught.    Leinster.    Mxtksteb. 
Frequent  in  TTlBter,  and  in  the  counties  of  Qalway,  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,    Usually  obtained  by  beating  birdi 
and  fir  trees. 

A.  hsBmorrhoidalis,  F. 
TJlstee.     Conxaught.     Leiksteb.     MuirSTER. 
Common.    This  species  has  been  the  cause  of  great  damage  to  oit- 
crops  in  Galway  (see  '00  Cr.). 

Limonius  oylindricus,  Payk. 

Leiksteb. 
Dublin  (Taken  by  Mr.  Tardy,  '54  Hn.). 

The  specimens  cannot  be  traced.    The  Elatew  nigroan&tu  of  HiH- 
day's  Belfast  list  ('85  H.)  may  have  been  meant  for  a  Zimoniut. 

SericoBomus  bnmneus,  L. 

Ulster.     Conkaught. 
Donegal  (Coolmore,  J.). — Roscommon  (Mount  Talbot,  '98  Ht.  1). 

Adra,8tu8  limbatus,  F. 
Ulster.     Connaught.    Leixsteb.    Mukster. 
Common. 

[^Affriotea  sputator,  L.    The  record,  Tramore  ('97  Ws.),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

A.  obBCurus,  L. 
Ulsteb.     Conwattght.    Leinsteb.    Mukster. 
Common.    For  injury  caused  to  crops  see  ('96  Cr.). 

A.  lineatUB,  L. 
Ulster.     Coitnaught.    Ledtster.    Mukster. 
Common. 
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Dolopins  marginatiLS,  L. 
TJlsteb.     Connafght.    Leikstrr.    Munster. 
Common. 

Corymbites  onprens,  F. 
TJlstbs.     Connattoht.     Leiitster.     Munster. 

Common.  We  have  records  of  the  variety  aruginosuSf  F.,  from  the 
ooiinties  of  Donegal,  Antrim,  Fermanagh,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin, 
Clare,  and  Kerry. 

C.  tessellatus,  F. 
TJlstxr.     CoinrAUGHT.     Leinster.    Munster. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Eoscommon,  Galway,  Dublin, 
Clare,  Kerry. 

Locally  common  on  heaths. 

C.  quercus,  Gyll. 

Ulster.     Connaught.     Leinster,    Munster. 

Common.  The  var.  oehropt^rus,  S^teph.,  is  equally  common  with 
the  type  in  most  localiticB. 

C.  seneus,  L« 
Munbteb. 

Cork  (near  the  Tunnel  on  the  Glengariff  road,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Taken  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hardy. 

[C.  itnpressus,  F.  The  record,  Armagh  ('91  F.  1),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

C.  bipustnlatuB,  L. 

Munster. 
Waterford  (coll.  Tp.). 

Taken  by  Mr.  H.  Tempest  near  Waterford.  The  specimen  is  now 
in  the  Museum  collection. 

Campylus  linearis,  L. 
Ulster.    Connaught.    Munster. 
Antrim  (Toome,  Lough  Neagh,  colL  Pt.). — ^Roscommon  (banks  of 
the  Suck  near  Mount  Talbot,  '98  Ht.  1).— Clare  (Cratloe  Wood,  in 
fir  stumps,  '98^Ht.  1). — Kerry  (Kenmare,  Fg.  MS.). 
Very  local. 
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DASCILLIDiS. 
Basoilluscerviniis,  L. 

UlSXEB.      CoiTXAUGHT.      IjBIHBTER.      MxTlTSTElL. 

Common,  especially  on  high  ground. 

Helodes  minnta,  L. 
TJlsteb.    Connattoht.    Ledtsteb.    MuirsTER. 
Donegal,  Down,  Armagh,  Fennanagh,  Sligo,  Kosoommon,  Ghdwsj. 
Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Kerry. 
Common. 

H.  nmrginata,  F. 
Ulster.    LEmsiEE.    Mdhster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;   Coolmore,  '95  J.  1). — ^Down  (near 
Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Fermanagh  (Coolarkin  Cetc, 
'96  Jn. ;   Tempo,  L.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Tibradden,  Ht. ;    Lambay, 
'96.  C.).— Cork  (Adrigole,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr. ;  Queenstown,  '95  Wr.)- 
In  marshy  places — ^much  rarer  than  the  preceding. 

Microcara  livida,  F. 

TJlsteb.    ComrAUOHX.    Leinsteb.    Munsieb. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Boscommon,  Galway,  Dublin,  King*ft 
County,  Queen's  County,  Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick. 

The  variety  Bohemani,  Mann.,  has  been  taken  in^^the  cotmtiee  of 
Armagh,  Sligo,  Galway,  Wexford,  Clare. 

Cyphon  coarctatus,  Payk. 

TlLSTElt.      LeINSTEB. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Dublin. 

C.  nitidulus,  Thoms. 

TJlsteb.     Coknaught.    Leiksteb.    Mtjksteb. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Kil- 
dare,  Cork,  Kerry. 

C.  variabilis,  Thunb. 
TJlsteb;    Coxnatjght.    Leinsteb.    Mxtvsteb. 
Common. 
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C.  pnnotipeimiB,  Sharp. 

TJlstrb. 
Antrim  (Gortconny  Bog  near  Ballintoy,  Ch.,  coll.  Cs.). 
Taken  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Chaster  in  September,  1901. 

C.  padi,  L. 

UiiffrEE.     CoinrATTOHT.     Leinster.    Munster, 

Common  in  Ulster.  Boscommon,  Galway,  Louth,  King's  County, 
Cork,  Kerry. 

Hydrocyphon  deflexicoliifl,  Miill. 
Ulster.     Coknattght.    Leinster.     Muitster. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Down  (Newcastle,  '57 
H.)— Galway  (Woodford,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Templeogue,  '00  Ht.  3).— 
Wicklow  (Kiver  Yartry,  '67  H.). — Limerick  (Castleconnell,  Fg.  MS. ; 
Doonass,  Nl.). — ^Waterford  (Lismore,  '95  Ht.  1). — Kerry  (Killamey, 
•47  W.  1 J    Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4).— Lough  Neagh  (H.  MS.). 

Local  on  river  banks.  La  recording  this  species  from  tiie  Yartry 
Mr.  Haliday  remarks — "  The  Cyphones  were  busy  creeping  among  the 
-wet  gravel,  or  at  the  bottom  of  little  pools,  to  lay  their  eggs  there ; 
Trhile,  on  lifting  up  the  stones,  to  procure  the  larvse  and  pupec  from 
the  under-side,  the  newly  disclosed  beetles  also  came  up  abundantly  to 
the  surface,  each  enveloped  in  its  own  silvery  air-bubble.  Their  coat 
of  down  is  quite  impervious  to  moisture  and  floating  securely  on  the 
surface,  they  spread  out  their  long  wings,  and  rise  with  ease  from  the 
water." 

Scirtes  hemisphsBricuB,  L. 
Ulster.     Leinster.     Munster. 
Armagh  (on  Feraicaria,  '92  J.  4).— Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;    Raheny 
Quarries,  on  JSquisetum,  '00  Ht.  3). — Limerick  (Lough  Gur,  on  wil- 
lows, Ht.). — ^Waterford  (Cappoquin,  Ht.). 
Locally  common,  near  water. 

S.  orbionlariB,  Fanz. 
Ulster, 
Armagh  (on  P&r8icaria,*92  J.  1). 
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MALAC0DEBMn)2S. 
Pyropterns  affinis,  Payk. 

MUKSTEE. 

Kerry  (Killaraey,  '67  R.  1 ;  '98  Ht  4 ;  Kenmare  Demesne,  CsX 
First  taken  at  Killamey  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hardy  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  this  being  the  first  capture  of  the  species  in  Britain.  Eedk- 
covered  in  the  same  locality  in  July,  1898,  by  Mr.  Hardy  and  Dr.  G. 
W.  Chaster,  when  several  specimens  were  taken  by  beating  birch  tees 
and  by  sweeping.  On  the  same  occasion  Dr.  Chaster  swept  a  spedmea 
off  birch  near  Boss  Castle  in  Lord  Eenmare's  demesne.  EUsewhere 
in  Britain,  it  has  been  taken  in  Sherwood  Forest,  near  Doncaster,  sad 
in  Scotland.  On  the  Continent  it  occurs  in  the  alpine  districts  of 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  and  Eussia. 

\_Zampyris  noctiluca^  L.  Dublin  (Castleknock,  '54  Hn. ;  Dondrom, 
'78  M.).  These  are  the  only  records  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Glow-woim 
in  Ireland,  unfortunately  the  specimens  from  which  they  were  made 
ore  not  forthcoming.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  TJ.  Zool.  Assoc.,  a 
January,  1854,  Mr.  Ball  states  "  the  glow-worm  {JOampyris  noctiIw§] 
had  been  brought  from  England  to  Dublin,  and,  some  having  escaped, 
might  possibly  still  be  in  existence  "  (Nat.  Hist.  Bev.  I.,  1854^  P-  dl> 
The  Glow-worm  is  generally  distributed  throughout  England,  and 
occurs  as  far  north  at  least  as  the  Tay  district  in  Scotland.  As  a 
Palaearctic  species  it  is  yery  widespread,  ranging  north  to  Finland,  and 
eastwards  to  Siberia.] 

Sills  mflcoUis,  F. 
Leinsteb. 
Wexford  (south  bank  of  the  Slaney  estuary  near  Killurin,  Ht). 
Taken  abundantly  by  sweeping  herbage  close  to  high- water  mark. 
Elsewhere  in  Britain  this  species  is  only  known  to  occur  in  the  fen 
districts  of  eastern  England,  where  it  would  seem  to  be  very  locaL 
Distribution — northern  and  central  Europe  (Reitter). 

Podabrus  alpinos,  Payk. 
TJlbteb.    Leinsteb. 
Down    (ToUymore    Park,    J. ;    Rostrevor,    Fg.    coll.). — ^Dublin 
(local,   '54  Hn.).— Eing's  County  (Abbeyleix,  '01  Bn.).— Wicklow 
(Glenmalur  Valley,  '96  Ht   1). 

Local— common  on  fir  trees  in  Wicklow. 
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Telephorns  pellncidiu,  F. 

TJlstes.    Leikster.    Mxtitsteb. 

Fermanagh,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  KUkennj, 
Wexfotd,  Waterford,  Cork. 
Local — ^in  woods. 

T.  nigricans,  Miill. 

TJlsteb.    Leosteb.    Munsieb. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (BroughBhane 
J. ;  Glenann  and  Lame,  '91  F.  1 ;  Belfast  dist. ;  Ballycastle,  '00  J.  4). 
— Down  (near  Belfast,  B. ;  Holywood,  Ft.). — Armagh  (Loughgall, 
'92  J.  2;  Poyntzpass,  '98  J.).— Fermanagh  (Tempo,  '97  L.  1).— 
Meath  (Laytown,  '94  D.KF.C.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Tibradden, 
'94  Ht.  3).— Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix,  '01  Bn.)— Waterford 
(Cappoquin  and  Lismore,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Not  uncommon  in  marshy  places.  Mr.  Hardy  found  the  type 
near  Kenmare.  The  specimens  from  the  remaining  localities  are 
referable  to  the  variety  disooidetts,  Steph. 

T.  litnratiu,  F. 
Uisteh.    Connatjght.    Leinstee.    Mxtnsisb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  (Churchill,  J.)— Galway 
(Clonbrock,  D.).— King's  County  (Tullamore,  '95  Ht.  5).— AVexford 
(Slaney  estuary,  Ht.).  —  Waterford  (Cappoquin,  Ht.).  —  Cork 
(Timoleague,  8p.).— Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht. ;  Killamey,  '71  S.). 

Locally  common — especially  on  boggy  heaths. 

T.  darwinianns,  Sharp. 
TJlsteb.    Leinsteb. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Dublin  (shore  near 
DoUymount,  '00  Ht.  1  &  3). 

Very  local.  Mr.  Buckle  found  this  interesting  species,  commonly 
on  "  grassy  mounds,  slightly  above  high- water  mark  at  mouth  of 
mountain  rivers."  On  the  Dublin  coast,  it  is  extremely  local, 
occurring  under  stones  and  sea- weed  close  to  the  shore.  This  species 
was  first  described  from  the  Scotch  coast,  but  Dr.  Sharp  informs  us 
that  it  has  since  been  found  in  various  localities  in  England,  and  on 
the  Continent.  It  appears  in  the  month  of  May,  and  would  seem  to 
be  strictly  an  estuary  insect. 

B.I.A.  PBOC,  8EB.  IH.,  VOL.  VI.  3  Q 
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T.  figoratiu,  Mann. 
XJlstek.     CoNiTAueHT.    Leinster.    MuirsTEB. 
Antrim  (Doagh,  B.). — Armagli  (J.). — Galway  (Clonbrock,  Ht.).— 
Westmeath  (Mullingar  dist.,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Lucan,  '00  Ht.  3).— 
Kildare    (Maynooth,    C.).  — Wicklow    (Glemnalur,  '96     Ht.    1).— 
Kilkenny  (Woodstock,  Ht.). — ^Wexford  (Courtown,  KiUoughmm,  &€^ 
Ht.).— Clare  (Cratloe  Wood,  Ht.).— Limerick  (dist.,  Ht.), 
Bather  common. 

T.  bicolor,  F. 

Ulster.     Connaught.    Ledtster.    Muksieb. 
Common. 

[T.  hamarrhoidalis,  F.      The   records,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),   and 
Maynooth  ('94  C.  &  Cr.),  are  to  be  referred  to  T^fyuratus,  Mann.] 

T.  palndosoB,  Fall. 

Ulster.     Ledtster.     Mttitstee. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00    B.). — ^Antrim   and  Dowi 

(near  Belfast,    '85    H.;    B.).— Enniskillen    (Tempo,  '97    L.   1).— 

Wicklow  (Glemnalur  Valley,  '96  Ht.  1). — Kerry  (Cloonee  Lakes  ncv 

Xemnare,  Cs.). 

T.  flavilabris.  Fall. 

Ulster.     Connauoht.     Leinster.     Muitster. 
Common. 

T.  ihoracicns,  01. 
Ulster.     Lbinstek.    Muitster. 
Donegal,   Derry,    Antrim,   Down,    Armagh,    Sligo,    Westmeath, 
Dublin,    Wicklow,    Queen's  County,    Kilkenny,    Wexford,     Clare, 
Limerick,   Cork,  Kerry. 

Locally  common  on  sallows. 

Bhagonycha  nnicolor,  Curt. 
Muis^ster. 
Kerry  (Killamey,  '00  Ht.  4). 
Found  on  oak  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hardy. 

S.  fiucicomis,  01. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Buncrana,  one  specimen  on  willows,  '95  Wr.). 
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S.  fUva,  Scop, 
TJlsteb.    Connauoht.    LEnrsiER,    Mttitstkb. 
Common. 

Sp  testaoea,  L. 
TJlsteb.    Ledtsteb. 
Antrim   (Lame,    *91    F.    1).— Down   (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 
Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Bamacnllia,  '92  C.  4). 
We  have  not  seen  Irish  specimens, 

S.  limbata,  Thorns. 
Ulster.    CoinrAUGHT.    Leiksteb.    Munsteb. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Eoscommon, 
Ghtlway,   Louth,    Westmeath,    Dublin,    Kildare,    Queen's    County^ 
"Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

S.  pallida,  F. 
Ulsteb.     Convauoht,     Leibsteb.     MuirSTEB. 
Common. 

[-R.  »l(mgata,  Fall.    The  record,  Foyle  dist.,  ('00  B.),  is  due  [to'  an 
error,  the  preceding  species  was  intended,]  ' 

Kalthinns  pnnctatns,  Fourc. 
Ulsteb.    Leinsteb.    Mxtnsteb. 
Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Clare,  Limerick, 
Kerry. 

Frequent. 

M.  fuciatna,  01. 
Ledtsteb.    Munstbb. 
Louth  (south,  '00,  Ht.  3).  — Kilkenny  (Thomastown,'B[t.).'— 
Wexford  (dist.,  Ht.). — Waterford  (Glenshelane  Valley  and  Lismore, 
Ht.).— Cork  (Glandore,  Ht.). 

Common  in  the  southeast  of  Lreland. 

Malthodes  marginatru,  Latr. 
Ulsteb.    Covnatjoht*    Leinsteb*    MiTErsTEB, 
Common  and  variable. 

[M.  tnystieuSf  Kies.      The  record,  Santry  ('93  Ht.  8),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

302 
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M.  flavogattatna,  Kies. 
•    TJlszbs.    Mttfster. 
Antrim  (Carr's  Glen,  Ht.,  coll.  B.)-  —  Waterfoid  (Glenshelaiie 
Valley  near  Cappoquin,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

M.  diqiar,  Oeim. 

MUKSTEE. 

Keny  (Tore  Wood,  Ht.,  coH.  Ce.). 

M.  pellaoidaB,  Kies. 
XJlstkb.    Leinsies.    Mttkster. 
Antrim  (Carr's  Glen,  Ht.,  coll.  B.).— Kilkenny  (Woodstock,  Ht). 
— ^Waterford  (Glenshelane  Valley,  Ht.). — ^Kerry  (Denyeonihy  Wood, 
Ht,  coll.  Cs.). 

M.  minimiu,  L. 
Ulster.  •  Leikster.     Munster. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  (Taken  by  Mr.  Tardy,  '54 
Hn.).— Kerry  (**Killamey,  old  Kenmare  Road,"  Fg.  MS.). 

These  records  require  verification,  as  there  may  have  been  «Qme 
confusion  with  the  following  species  {M,  atomus). 

M.  atomns,  Thorns. 
Ulster.     Leinster.    MmrsTEa. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.),   Antrim,  Down,   Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kil- 
kenny, Wexford,  Clare  (Cratloe). 

Malachins  bipnstnlatTU,  L. 
Ulster.    Leinster.  'MmrsiER. 
Antrim  (Rathlin,  '97  Hr.). — Dublin  (Lucan  Demesne,  '92  Ht). — 
Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix,  '01  Bn.).— Kenmare  ('94  Ht.  4). 

Very  local.   Key.  J.  M.  Browne  obtained  it  abundantly  on  hawthoni 
blossoms. 

[M.  viridis^  F.     The  record,   Curraghmore  ('97  Ws.),  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  preceding  species.] 

Anthocomns  fasciatiu,  L. 

XaELNSTER. 

Wicklow  (Fg.  MS.). 

Mr.  Furlong's  specimen  is  now  in  the  Dublin  Museum  coUeetum. 
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Dasytes  flBroras,  Kiee. 
Lbinstsb.    Mxjnsteb. 
Dnblin  (Santry,  '93  Ht.  3).— Kildare  (Maynooth,  '94  C.  &  Cr.).— 
Keny  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Fsilothriz  nobilis,  HI. 
Ulsteb.  Lbiksteb.  Mttetstbr. 
Antrim  (near Belfast,  J.).— Dublin  (Knsh,  '93  Sp. ;  North  Bull,  '92 
Bn.).— Wicklow  ('92  Bn. ;  Kilcool  and  Greystones,  Ht. ;  Arklow,  '53 
Tg.).— T^exford  (sandhiUB  south  of  Arklow  Head,  '57  H.).— Water- 
ford  (Tramore,  J.  &Ht.). — Cork  (Rosscarbery,  C). — Kerry  (Kenmare, 
'98  Ht.  4). 

Local  on  the  coast — sometimes  abundant  on  the  flowen  of  Con- 
voUmtus  Boldanella  and  Taraxacum, 

[Doliehoaoma  linearej  Eossi.    Bosscarbery  ('95  C.  1).  This  record  is 
to  be  deleted.] 


CILERID.S. 

Thanasimus  formicarins,  L. 

Leinster. 

Dublin  ("on  the  seashore,  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Bulwer,"  '39  Curtis; 

Grand  Canal  Docks,  *00  Ht.  3),  Wicklow  (**  Powerscourt  Deerpark, 

in  a  decayed  holly,"  Fg.  coll.). 

Tillna  elongatuB,  L. 

MuirSTEB. 

Kerry  (Kenmare,  June,  Fg.  MS.). 

Heorobia  mfloollis,  F. 

Ulster.     Ledtster.     Mttvster. 
Antrim  (Belfast,  '91  F.  1). — Kilkenny  (**  imported  with  bones  from 
England,"  Mr.  Robertson). — Kerry  (Kenmare,  found  in  a  window  in 
the  G.  S.  &  W.  Hotel,  '98  Ht.  4). 

H.  violacea  L. 

Ulster.     Ledtster. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — ^Dublin  (local  under  bones,  '54  Hn. ; 
Kilruddery,  Fg.  coll.). 
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IK.  niilpei,  De  O. 

TJlstsr.    Lehtster. 

Antrim  (Lame  and  Belfast,  '91 F.  1).— Dublin  (Museum,  colL  Nc). 
Taken  by  the  Bev.  Canon  Briatow  in  Antrim. 


FTnriDJB. 

Ptinna  for,  L. 

TJlsteb.    Coknauoht.    Ledtster.    Muxstsr. 

Donegal,  (Deny,  Antrim^  Down,   Tyrone,  Annagli,   Feimana^ 
Leitrim,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kerry  (Valentia  and  Eenmare). 
Local ;  aometimee  found  in  quantities  in  preserred  goods. 

Hiptua  hololeueos,  Fald. 

XJlSTIER,      IiKDrSTEE.      MuiTSTEE. 

Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.),— Antrim  (Cave  Hill,  '95  Ht.  4  ;  Bel- 
fast, B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Fermanagh  (Tempo,  L.).— Dnblin, 
(•64  Hn.).— Limerick  (H.  MS.).— Cork  (Bn.). 

Common  in  houses. 

H.  crenatns,  F. 

TJlstsr.    Leikster. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Portballintrae, 
»94  T.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  BE.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4  ;  Poynti- 
pass,  '00  J.  3).— Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Roebuck  and  Donnybrook,  '78  M.). 

Hedobia  imperialis,  L. 

MVNSTER, 

Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Found  in  a  thorn  fence  at  Carrigacappeen  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hardy. 

Meainm  aAne,  Boield. 

Leinstee. 

Louth  (in  an  old  fishing-tackle  box,  '00  Ht.  3). 
Probably  introduced. . 
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Friobium  castanenin,  F. 

Ulster*    CoinrAUGHT.    Leinsteb.    Muksteu. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Eoscommon,  Lonth,  Westmeath, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Waterf ord. 
Locally  common  in  old  trees. 

Anobinm  domestioiim,  Fourc. 

UlSTEB.      CoNNAUGHT.      LkINSTEB.      MlTirSTEB. 

Common  in  old  bouses.     A  Hymenopterous  insect,  Spathius  ex- 
oratory  is  parasitic  on  this  species  (see  '00  J.  5). 

A.  panicenm,  L. 

Leinsteb.     Mttnsteb. 
Louth  (south,  '00  Ht.  3,  coll.  C). — Dublin  (Ht. ;  in  vermicelli, 
€r.).— Waterford  (Tramore,  in  hotel,  Ht.). 

Emobius  mollis,  L. 

MUNSTEB. 

Kerry  (Fg.  MS.). 

FtHinns  pectinioomis,  L. 

TJlsteb.     Leiksteb. 
Fermanagh  (Tempo,  '97  L.  1).— Dublin  (College  Park,  '54  Hn. ; 
Artane,  in  an  old  tree  stump,  '00  Ht.  3,  coll.  Fn.). 
Very  local. 

Ochina  hederss,  Miill. 
TJloteb.     Connauoht.     Leutsteb.     Munsteb. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Galway,  Meath,  Dublin,  Wick- 
low,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Kerry. 


BOSTSICHID^. 

IRhitopertha pmilla,  L,     •'  In  wheat  from  Egypt"  (H.  MS.)] 


LYCTID-K. 
Lyotns  oanaUcnlatns,  F. 

MUKSTEB. 

Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Swept  irom  amongst  herbage  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hardy. 
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CIS8IDJB. 
Cis  boleti,  Scop. 

UUBTKB.      CoVKArOHT.       L£IK8t£B.      MUFSTEB. 

Conunon* 

C.  hifpidni,  Fayk. 

Leihsteb. 

Queen's  County  (Maryboiough,  8p.)f 

C.  bidentatuB,  OL 

XJlsteb.    Leinsteb. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin  (Templeogue ;  Phconix  Park,  Ht). 
Locally  abundant  in  fungi. 

C.  aini,  Oyll. 

CoWKArOHT. 

Boscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1). 

Found  in  a  boktus.  The  record,  Phoaniz  Park  ('93  Ht.  3),  is  to 
deleted. 

C.  nitlduB,  Herbst. 
XJlstxb.     Coknauoht.     LxnffBTBB. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).-— Boscommon  (Mote  Park,  *98  Ht  1). 
— -Galway  (Wr.).— Westmeath  (Athlone  dist.,  Ht.).— Dublin ('54  Hn. ; 
Phoenix  Park,  '93  Ht.  3).— Carlow  (Borris,  '95  Ht.  8).— Kilkenny 
(Thomastown,  Ht)— Wexford  (Killurin,  Ht.). 

C,  festiYUB,  Panz. 

LEnrSTEB.      MUNSTEB. 

Carlow  (Borris,  Ht.). — Cork  (Queenstown,  under  beech  bark, 
'95  Wr.). 

Oototemnus  glabriculus,  QyU. 
Ulsteb.    Covkattoht.    Leiksteb.    MuirsiEB. 

Antrim  (Ballycastle  and  Murlough  Bay,  Cs.  &  T.). — ^Armagh  ('92 
J.  4).— Mayo  (Delphi,  Ht).— Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin  (Dundrum, 
'00  Ht  3).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

Common  where  it  occurs,  in  moss  and  fungi. 
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CE&AMBTCn)^. 
Aromia  moscliata,  L. 

XJlSTBB.      CoiWATJQHT.      MtTITSTBB. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Galway  (Clonbrock,  on  a  decaying 
willow,  '98  Ht.  1,  coU.  D.).— Cork  (coll.  Pn.;  Glengariff,  Fg.  coll.)— 
Kerry  (Kenmare,  '01  Ch.,  coll.  Yr. ;  Killamey,  coll.  Wt.). 

Local  in  old  willows,  and  on  flowers.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Musk  Beetle  would  seem  to  be  in  the  south-west,  where  it  has  been 
taken  in  some  numbers  in  the  Killamey  and  Glengariff  districts.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  The 
species  is  very  widely  distributed  on  the  Coutinent  of  Europe,  ranging 
north  as  far  as  Finland,  and  it  also  occurs  in  Siberia. 

Hylotmpes  bajnlus,  L. 

CONNAUOHT. 

!Ro8Common  (Cloonca  Wood,  '98  Ht.  1). 

A  specimen  taken  by  the  Hon.  B.  E.  Dillon  in  this  locality,  is  now 
in  the  Dublin  Museum  collection. 

Clytns  axietis,  L. 
Ulstee.    Munsteb. 

Antrim  (near  Belfast,  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Belf .  Nat. 
Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc,  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Templeton). — Kerry  (Kenmare, 
'98  Ht.  4,  coU.  Hr.). 

Very  rare. 

[Neoclytus  eaprea,  Say.  iV.  erythroeephalaf  Fab.  Mr.  P.  B.  Mason 
records  ('97  Mn.)  the  capture  in  a  Burton-on-Trent  timber  yard  of 
these  north  American  longhoms.  The  ash-tree  in  which  they  were 
found  was  said  to  have  been  felled  at  Carrick-on-Suir.  In  a  recent 
letter  Mr.  Mason  says  **all  efforts  to  trace  the  place  where  the  tree 
was  felled  failed  owing  to  the  dealer  who  sold  it  having  left.  There 
seemed  no  doubt  that  the  tree  was  Irish,  but  it  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  wood  yard  in  Liverpool."  Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle  has  an  example 
of  N.  srythroeephdla  obtained  in  a  Belfast  timber  yard,  October, 
1901.] 
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Shaginm  inquisitor,  F. 
Ulster.     Connauoht.    Leixstes.    Mukster. 

Donegal  (Rathmullan,  Wr.).— Deny  (Walworth  Wood,  '00  B.).— 
Tyrone  ('91  F.  1,  coll.  K.).--Down  (Tollymore  Park,  J.).— Fer- 
managh (BallinamaUard).— SHgo  ('91  F.  1,  coll.  K.). — ^Mayo  ('91 
F.  1 ;  CroBsmolina,  K.). — ^Roscommon  (Cloonca  Wood»  '98  Ht.  1).— 
Westmeath  (Hare  Island,  Lough  Bee,  '00  Ht.  1). — ^Queen's  Coimtj 
(Abbeyleix.  '01  Bn.).— Cork  (Glengariff,  Yr.).— Kerry  (K. ;  Water- 
ville,  coll.  Yr. ;  Muckross,  Fg.  coll.). 

Not  uncommon  on  oak,  beech,  and  hawthoniy  in  old  woods  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Ireland,  but  rare  in  the  east. 

S.  indagator,  Gyll. 

CONNAUGHT.      LsiNSTER. 

Galway  (Clonbrock,  '98  Ht.  1,  coll.  D.).— Meath  (Laytown,  '94 
D.N.F.C.). 

The  Laytown  specimen  was  probably  introduced  with  some  logs 
which  were  lying  near  the  place  of  capture.  A  northern  insect  occur- 
ring locally  in  Scotland,  but  Tery  rarely  elsewhere  in  Britain. 

Distribution — northern  and  central  Europe,  Siberia. 

S.  bifasciatum,  F. 

Ulster.     CoiWArGHT.     Leinster.     Mttnster. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
Carlow,  Clare,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common  in  fir  plantations. 

Faohyta  oollariB,  L. 

CONKAUGHT. 

Boscommon  (Cloonca  Wood,  '98  Ht.  1). 
Taken  by  the  Hon.  R.  E.  DUlon. 

Anoplodera  sezguttata,  F. 

MlTirSTER. 

Kerry  (Muckross,  '59  Be). 

Two  specimens  of  this  local  species,  captured  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Birchall  near  Muckross  Abbey,  are  now  in  Mr.  J.  R.  Hardy's  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Hardy  also  swept  a  male  oJS  flowers  on  Dinish  I&Iand,  near 
Muckross,  in  the  summer  of  1879. 
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Leptnra  scutellata,  E. 

CONWATJGHT. 

Galway  (Clonbrock,  '98  Ht.). 

A  single  example  taken  by  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Dillon  on  the  ''  Sheep- 
pool  Bog,"  near  an  exteDsive  oak  wood  at  Clonbrock.  The  species  is 
rare,  occurring  in  the  New  Forest  and  a  few  other  localities  in  the 
south-east  of  England.  Distribution — northern  and  central  Europe 
(Reitter). 

L.  fulva,  DeG. 

CONVAITGHT. 

Galway  (Clonbrock,  '98  Ht.  1,  coll.  D.). 
L.  livida,  F. 

ComfJLVQBT. 

Eoscommon  (Mote  Park,  *98  Ht.  I). 

Strangalia  aumlenta,  F. 
Mttnster. 

Cork  (Glengariff,  in  Lord  Bantry's  Demesne,  *91  F  1,  coll.  K. ;  Fg. 
MS.). 

First  taken  in  this  locality  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  Furlong 
and  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright ;  and  recently  Mr.  W.  F.  de  V.  Kane  captured 
two  examples  in  the  same  locality  which  he  has  kindly  presented  to 
the  Dublin  Museum.  This  fine  species  is  very  rare.  Fowler  mentions 
isolated  localities  in  each  of  the  following  counties : — Sussex,  Hants, 
Devon,  and  Glamorgan  (Swansea),  so  that  it  would  seem  to  have  a 
south- western  range  in  Great  Britain.  Keitter  records  it  from  central 
Europe. 

S.  qnadrifasciata,  L. 
Mtjnster. 

Cork  (Glengarijff,  in  Lord  Bantry's  Demesne,  '91  F.  1,  coll.  K.). 

Twelve  specimens  taken  in  half-an-hour  on  ragweed,  by  Mr.  W. 
F.  de  V.  Kane. 

8.  armata,  Herbst. 

XJlSTEB.       CoNNATJGHT.      LEmSXEE.      MUNSTEB. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  H.).— Sligo  (Lough  Gill,  '01  D.N.F.C.).— 
Wicklow(Powerscourt,  '54  Hn.;  Devil's  Glen,  '57  H.;  Dargle,  '00 
Ht.  3;    Ovoca,  Fg.  MS.).  —  Carlow  (plentiful  in   Mr.   Kavanagh's 
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Demesne  near  Boriifl,  coll.  TVeke).  —  Eilkennj  (Thomastown  and 
Woodstock,  Ht.).— Cork  (Glengariff,  Fg.  MS. ;  K.). — Kerry  (Kill- 
amey,  '55  Hn.  2 ;  Upper  Lake  and  Kemnare,  '98  Ht.  4  j  Wateirillfe, 
coU.  Yr.). 

Local  in  wooded  districts,  occasionally  in  abnndance  on  flowezs  of 
bramble. 

8.  melanura,  L. 

There  is  an  Irisli-taken  example  of  this  species  in  the  Halidaj 
collection. 

Orammoptera  tabacioolor,  De  G. 

TJlstes.    Conwaught.    Ledtsieb.    MinrscEB. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  85  H.).— Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1>. 
—Dublin  (Glasnevin,  &c.,  '54  Hn. ;  Bamacullia,  '94  C.  4). — ^Wieklow 
(Delgany,  Sp.). — Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix,  '01  Bn.). — ^Kilk^mj 
(Woodstock,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Glenshelane  Valley,  Ht.). 
Local. 

0.  analis,  Fanz. 
TJlsiee. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 

Leptura  femorata  of  this  reference — there  is  an  Irish  specimen  in 
Ibe  Haliday  collection. 

0.  roficoniis,  P. 
TJlsieb.     CoNiTAuoHT.    Leiksteb.    Munster. 

Antrim,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Koscommon,  Galway,  Westmeatfa, 
Dublin,  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Glare,  Limoick, 
Waterf ord,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Common.    The  variety  pallipesy  Steph.,  is  not  uncommon. 

l_Chton  cinctus,  Dm. — **In  April  last  I  received  from  St.  James's 
Gate  Brewery,  two  specimens  of  a  fine  North  American  longhom 
beetle  (  Chion  einctus),  which  had  been  found  living  in  a  barrel-atave 
made  from  timber,  imported  from  the  United  States  "  ('95  Cr.  1).] 

[^Aeanthocinus  adilisy  L. — Antrim  (Queen's  Island,  Belfast,  '00  J. 
4),  Dablin  (North  Wall,  a  $  ,  now  in  the  Dublin  Museum).  Intro- 
duced. Not  uncommon  in  Scotland  where  it  is  found  amongst  fir 
logs  in  the  Tay,  Dee,  and  Moray  districts.  The  English  localities 
recorded,  point  to  importation.] 
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LeiopuB  nebnloBUS,  L. 

Ulsieb.     Connauoht.    Ledtsteb.    Mitnsteb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '86  H.). — Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht. 

1).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— Dublin  (Rathfamham,  '54  Hn. ; 

Xiiican  demesne,  on  oak,  '00  Ht.  3). — Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix, 

'OO  Bn.).— Kilkenny  (Woodstock,  Ht.).— Clare  (Cratloe  Wood,  coll. 

Kl.).— Waterford  (Lismore,  '95  Ht.l).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '55  Hn.  2). 

Occurs,  as  a  rule,  singly,  on  oak,  chestnut,  and  other  trees. 

Fogonochsems  bidentatiu,  Tboms. 
TJlsteb.     Leikstbr. 
Armagh  (Loughgall,  '92  J.  4).— Wicklow  (Glen  of  the  Downs,  '91 
Bn.  1 ;  '92  Bn.).— Ireland  ('85  H.). 

P.  dentatus,  Fourc. 
Leinsteb. 
Dublin  ('78  P.).— Wexford  (Slaney  bank  near  Eillurin,  Ht.). 
Bare. 

[Monochammus  confusoTj  Kirby. — ^A  single  specimen  of  this  spedes 
occurred  in  a  garden  near  Belfast,  having  been  introduced  with  timber. 
Some  cocoons  were  noticed  when  the  wood  was  broken  up,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  perfect  insect  was  captured  near  the  same  spot. 
Habitat,  North  America.] 

[^M,  sutoTy  L. — There  is  a  specimen  of  this  longhom  in  the  Dublin 
Museum,  marked  Irish.  It  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  collection 
of  Trinity  College.  The  species  is  found  in  northern  and  central 
Europe,  but  in  Great  Britain  it  is  almost  certainly  an  importation.] 


BETJCHIDiB. 

IBruehuspm,  L.—Cavan  (imported  with  peas,  '01  Cr.  1). — Dublin 
(Ht.)] 

\_B.  affinUy  Frohl.     Imported  with  beans  from  France  ('99  Cr.).] 

Bmchus  atomarius,  L. 
IFlstek.     Leinsteb.     Munster. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '95  Ht.   4).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Louth 
(Braganstown,    '95    Ht.    7).— Westmeath   (Ht.).— Dublin  (Ht.).— 
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"Wexfoid  (common,  Ht.)- — Clare  and  Limerick  (Ht.). — ^Wateifori 
(Cappoquin  and  Tramore,  Ht.). — Cork  (Fermoy,  '95  Ht.  1). — ^Keny 
(north,  C). 

Common  where  it  occurs,  but  somewhat  local. 

B.  Tillosiu,  F. 

Leiit^steb.    Mtthstee. 

"Wexford   (Killoughrum    Forest    and    Wexford    dist.,     Ht).— 
Waterfoid  (78  P. ;  Tramore,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Locally  abundant  on  broom. 


CHBTSOMELII)^. 
Donacis  crassipes,  F. 

Ulster.     Lsdtsiee.    MimsTEa. 

Donegal  (Milford,  coll.  Osb.;  Coolmore,  '95  J.  1).— Derry  (Toome, 
coll.  Wl. ;  mouth  of  the  Ballinderry  Biver  at  Longh  Neagh,  oolL 
Wl.).— Dublin  (Taken  by  Mr.  Tardy,  *54  Hn.).— KQkenny  (B. 
Nore  at  Thomastown,  Ht.). — Cork  (Shepperton  Lakes  near  Glandore, 
Ht.).— Kerry  (Caragh  lakes,  Fg.  MS. ;  Kenmare,  '01  Ch.,  coll.  Yr.^ 

Local,  occasionally  found  in  numbers  on  NymphcM, 

D.  dentata,  Hoppe. 
MmrsTEB. 

Kerry  (Crimcaun  Lake  on  Cromaglaun  Mountain,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Taken  on  Nymphcba  Ma,  by  Mr.   H.  G.  Cuthbert.     The  leoord, 
Armagh  ('88  J.  2),  is  to  be  referred  to  the  following  species. 

D.  veraicolorea,  Brahm. 

TJlSTSB.      COKITAUGHT.      LEIirSTEB.      MuiTSTEB. 

Donegal  (Milford,  coll.  Osb.).— Lough  Neagh  (H.MS.).— Arma^ 
(Navan  Fort,  coll.  Wl. ;  Clonmacate,  J.). — Fermanagh  (Templenew, 
near  Belleek,  '95  J.  1). — Sligo  (Cs.). — Dublin  (Glasnevin  Garden^ 
*54  Hn. ;  Raheny  Ponds,  '00  Ht.  3  ;  Terenure,  Bn.).— Wicklow  (near 
Blessington,  '00  Ht.  3 ;  Dundran  and  Arklow,  Fg.  MS.).— Wexford 
(Courtown,  '92  C.  6).— Clare  (Corrofin,  coll.  Gr.).— Cork  (Fg.  MS.).— 
Kerry  (Fg.  MS. ;  Killamey,  '47  W.  1 ;  Waterrille,  '01  Ch.,  ooU.  Yr.). 

Local ;  on  Potamogeton  and  other  water-plants. 
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D.  dentipes,  P. 
Ulstsb.     Connaught.     Lkinstsb.     Mttkstee. 

Down  (Newcastle,  Ch.).— Armagh  ('89  J.  1).— Galway  (Clonbrock, 
coll.  D.). — Westmeath  (common  in  drains  near  the  southern  shore  of 
Xough  Ennell,  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Arklow,  Fg.  MS.).— Limerick  (Fg. 
MS.). 

Very  local. 

D.  limbata,  Panz. 

TJlsiee.    Leinster.    Munsieb. 

Armagh  ('88  J.  2).— Louth  (Braganstown,  '95  Ht.  7).— -Dublin 
('54  Hn.).— Wicklow  (Arklow  Fg.  MS.).— Wexford  (Ht.).— Cork 
(BoBscarbery,  '95  C.  1 ;  Glandore,  Ht.  ;  Blarney,  Wr.).— Kerry 
(Waterville,  '01  Ch.,  coll.  Tr.). 

D.  bioolora,  Zsch. 

Ulsteb.     Conkaught.    Leinstsb.    Mitksteb. 

Down  (Lagan  Canal  near  Moira,  B.) — Armagh  (Maghery,  on 
Btdomm,  '88  J.  2).— Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  Ht.),— Westmeath 
(Lakes,  common,  Ht.). — Dublin  (Portmarnock,  '54  Hn.). — Eildare 
(Maynooth  '94  C  &  Cr.).— Limerick  (Lough  Gur,  Ht.).— Killamey 
('91  F.  1). 

D.  obsonra,  Gyll. 
Leiksieb«    Munsteb. 

Westmeath  (near  Mullingar,  Ht.).— Cork  (Glengariff,  '01,  Ch., 
coU.  Tr.). 

Very  local  on  water-plants  in  drains  near  Lough  Ennell,  and  at 
Lough  Drin,  May,  1901.  Distribution — northern  and  central  Europe, 
Siberia 

D.  thalassina,  Germ. 

TJlseeb.    Connaught.    Leinsteb.    Muitsteb. 

Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  D.).— West- 
meath (Lough  Ennell,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Royal  Canal,  '00  Ht.  3).— 
Wexford  (River  Slaney  at  Enniscorthy  and  Killurin,  Ht.). — Clare 
Killaloe,  '71  S.). — Limerick  (Lough  Gur,  Ht.). — ^Kerry  (Caragh 
Lake,  coll.  Yr.). 

Not  uncommon ;  probably  orerlooked  in  many  localities. 
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D.  impressa,  Payk. 

TJl8T£B.      CoKKATJOHT.      LKlJfSTlUL      MuiTSI^ES. 

Donegal  (J.).— Deny  (Poyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Fermanagh  (BeDdsk, 
'98  Pr.).— Roscommon  (Lough  B^e  and  Mote  Park,  *98  Ht.  1).— 
Galway  (Lough  Derg,  fit. ;  aonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— BJng's  County 
(Shannon  at  Clonmacnoise,  '00  Ht.  1).— Carlow  (Borria,  '95  Ht.  8.%— 
Clare  (Killaloe,  '71  S.).— Cork  (Lakes  near  Glandore,  Ht.). 

Locally  common  on  boggy  heaths,  and  lake  shores,  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  but  rare  in  the  east. 

D.  simplez,  P. 

Ulster.     Conkauoht.     Leinsteb.     Mukstes. 

Down,     Armagh,    Permanagh,     Galway,    Westmeath,     DuUis, 
"Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

D.  vulgariB,  Zsch. 

XJlSTEB.      LEDfSTES. 

Antrim  (Lagan  near  Moira,  B.). — Down  (Strandtown,  *00  J, 
4). — ^Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  '92  J.  4.). — ^Westmeath  (Loug^ 
Derravaragh,  Ht.). — Dublin  (Royal  Canal,  Eaheny,  and  Crumlii 
quarries,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Local ;  usually  found  singly. 

D.  clavipes,  P. 

CONNAUOHT.      MUNSXEE. 

Roscommon  (Lough  Ree,  '98,  Ht.  1). — Clare  (Dromoland  Castle, 
Ht.,  coll.  D.). 

Apparency  a  scarce  species  in  Ireland ;  in  the  first  locality  a  single 
example  occurred  on  a  reedy  islet  near  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

D.  semiouprea,  Panz. 

MuJNtflEB. 

Kerry  (Crimcaun  Lake,  near  Killamey,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Taken  on  Nymphaa  alha^  by  Mr.  Cuthbert.      The  record,  Armagh, 
('92,  J.  4),  should  refer  to  D,  simplex,  P. 
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D.  oinerea,  Herbst.    (i>.  hydroeharidU^  H.  MS.). 
Ulstbb. 

This  species  is  included  on  the  strength  of  a  note  in  the  Haliday 
HS.  list,  indicating  that  it  was  f  onnd  at  Lough  Neagh  by  Mr.  T.  Y. 
^ollaston,  the  specimens  haying  been  seen  by  Mr.  Haliday. 

D.  serioea,  L. 

Ulsteb.    Coknauoht.    Leinsteb.     Munstxr. 
Not  common. 

D.  discolor,  Panz. 
Ulsteb.     Connaitqht.    Leinsteb.    Muvsteb. 
Common;  often  found  at  a  distance  from  water,  especially  on 
heaths,  and  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  preceding 
species. 

D.  braooata,  Scop. 

LeINSTEB.       Mu178T£B. 

Wexford  (Salt  marsh  on  the  Slaney  bank,  near  Eillurin,  Ht.). — 
Kerry  (Banks  of  tarn  on  Cromaghlaun  Mountain,  near  Eillamey, 
'59  Be. ;  Kenmare,  and  Dinish  Island,  '98  Ht.  4,  coll.  Er.). 

Abundant  in  the  Wexford  locality  on  Phragmites.  In  Great 
Britain  this  local  species  seems  confined  to  the  southern  counties  of 
England.     Widely  distributed  throughout  the  Palsearctic  region. 

D.  affinis,  Kunze. 
Ulsteb. 

Donegal  (Portaalon,  St.).— Ireland  (H.coll.). 
Very  rare. 

Hsmonia  appendionlata,  Panz. 
Leinsteb. 

Meath  ("Hill  of  Down,  in  the  canal,  in  Potaniogeton,  Dr. 
Allman,"    H.  MS.).— DubUn  (Royal  Canal,  '93  Ht.  1). 

Early  in  April,  1893,  one  of  us  captured  a  specimen  of  this  rarity 
in  the  Royal  Canal  near  Dublin,  and  from  time  to  time  it  has  occurred 
near  the  same  place,  but  always  in  small  numbers.  There  seems  no 
donbt  that  these  Dublin  specimens  are  H,  appendiculata,  an  opinion 
in  which  we  are  supported  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion.  Compared 
with  jff,  Curtisi,  which  is  found  in  brackish- water,  they  are  larger 
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(6*5  mm.)  with  slightly  longer  thorax,  longer  and  more  eharplj 
pointed  spines  at  the  apex  of  the  elytra,  which  are  more  deeply 
striated,  the  femora  also  are  distinctly  clavate.  In  fresh  examples  ^ttt 
extreme  apices  of  the  femora  and  tibiae  are  often  tipped  with  black.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  beautiful  insect  has  been  carried  down  by  the 
Royal  Canal  from  one  of  the  Westmeath  Lakes,  as  has  almost  certaisij 
be^  done  in  the  case  of  Corixa  Bonsdorffi  and  other  aquatic  aniTnali 
The  colouring  of  M,  appendiculata  renders  its  detection  very  difficult, 
as  it  closely  resembles  the  water-plants  to  which  it  clings.  Reitter 
records  this  species  from  central  Europe,  and  it  is  also  included  ia 
the  Scandinavian  list,  Siberia  (Heyden).  In  England  it  has  only  been 
recorded  from  a  few  localities  in  the  east. 

Lema  oyanella,  L. 
XJisTEa.    liEnrersB. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.)— Dublin  (Firhouse,  '54  Hn.). 
Recorded  as  Z.  puneticoUis  in  these  references,  but  the  specimens 
caxmot  be  traced.    Z.  septentrionii,  Weise,  may  have  been  misteken 
for  this  species. 

L.  liohenis,  Yoet. 
XJlstbb.     Conkatjght.     LEmsrsB.    Munsteb. 
Common. 

L.  septentrionis,  Weise. 
Ulster.  Connaught.  Lbiksteb.  Mitkstkb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Milford,  coll.  Osb.).— An- 
trim and  Down  (Ballycastle,  '00  J.  4;  common  on  the  BaUycastk 
dunes,  Cs.  &  T. ;  Belfast  dist.,  B. ;  Bangor,  '95  Wr.).— Galway  (H. 
coU.).— Louth  (south,  '00  Ht.  3).— Westmeath  (Lough  Ennell,  Ht).— 
Dublin  (Santry,'93  Ht.  2  ;  Howth).— King's  County  (Clonmacnoise,'00 
Ht.  1).— Wexford  (Ferns,  '97  D.  N.  F,  C. ;  Forth  Hills,  Ht).— Water- 
ford  ('78  P.).— Cork  (Queenstown  and  Middleton,  '95  Wr.). 

!Not  uncommon  in  meadows,  but  rather  local.  Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle 
obtained  it  plentifully  on  young  shoots  of  oats,  in  company  with  its 
larva,  in  the  month  of  July.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  insect 
found  in  Britain — one  with  the  thorax  pitchy  black  found  only  in 
Ireland ;  the  other  with  metallic  green  thorax,  and  relatively  brcMdor 
elytra,  found  in  the  south  of  England  (see  '97  Ch.  1).  Abroad  this 
species  has  been  recorded  from  Berlin  and  central  Sweden.  In  some 
of  the  earlier  references  this  insect  has  been  recorded  as  Z.  EriehMoni, 
SufEr. 
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L.  melanopa,  L. 

Leinsteb. 
Dnblin  (Rathfamhain  Park,  '64  Hn.). 

Taken  by  Mr.  A.  Furlong,  and  seen  by  Mr.  Haliday  {fide  H.  MS.). 
The  specimens  cannot  be  traced. 

CryptooephaluB  anreolns,  Suffir. 
According  to  a  note  in  Haliday's  MS.  list,  be  obtained  ''C  seri- 
eeue  "  in  Ireland.  Altbougb  no  authority  is  mentioned,  this  is  probably 
meant  for  the  species  known  as  C.  aureolus  in  present  catalogues. 
Unfortunately,  no  definite  locality  is  given,  but  the  letter — C — ^after 
the  name  may  indicate  '^west  of  Gonnaught." 

C.  labiatufly  L. 

MXTNSIEB. 

Kerry  (Killamey,  H.  USX 

Taken  in  this  locality  by  Mr.  Ealiday. 

Lamprosoma  oonoolor,  Stuim. 
CojsrsAJjQwr,    Lein'sieb.     Mttksieb. 
Galway  ('91  P.  1,  coll.  Wr.).— Dublin  ('78   P. ;  Woodlands,  '95 
Ht.  3). — Kilkenny  (Woodstock,  Ht.). — ^Waterford  (Cappoquin  and 
Liamore,  Ht.).— Cork  (Glengariff,  '01  Ch.  1,  coll.  Yr.).— Kerry  (Ken- 
mare,  '98  Ht.  4 ;  Parknasilla,  coll.  Sch.). 
Bather  common  in  the  south. 

Timaroha  tenebrioosa,  P. 

MUVSTSB. 

Tipperary  (south,  Wt.). — ^Waterford  (Tramore  sands,  '53  Pg. ;  a 
dead  specimen  in  June,  Ht. ;  Stradbally,  Jn.). 

Extremely  local — though  it  occurs  in  great  abundance  on  the  Water- 
f  Old  coast.  Pound  as  far  north  as  the  midlands  in  England.  Abroad 
it  inhabits  central  and  southern  Europe  (Reitter). 

T.  violaceonigra,  De  G. 

Ulstee.     Lkhtster.     Mui^steb. 
Antrim  (Colin  Glen,  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  coll.  Orr.). — Down 
near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  (Taken  by  Mr.  Tardy  '54  Hn.).— Water- 
ford  (**in  numbers  at  one  spot  at  Glencorran  where  a  small  stream  had 
cut  a  passage  through  the  cliffs,"  '97  C). 

3  =  2 
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Chryioiaela  lanpunolenta,  L. 

HUKSTES. 

Cork  (Rosscarbery,  Ch.,  colL  C). 

Swept  off  underwood  in  an  alder  plantation  at  Benduff,  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Cuthbert. 

[C.  marpnalii,  Duft.  The  record,  Roescarbery  ('95  C.  1),  shooW 
bare  referred  to  the  preceding.] 


C.  Bankii.  F. 
Umter.    Cokkauoht.    Leikstee.    MuKsrm. 


Common 
Common 


C.  itapbylea,  L. 
Ulsibr.    Cokkauoht.    LicnffBTKn.    Muvsier. 


C.  poUta,  L. 

Ulkter.     Connauoht.     Lkikster.     Mukbter. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Galway, 
DubUn,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Ckre,  Waterford. 
Locally  common. 

C.  oriohaloia,  Mull. 
Leinstbe. 
Meath  (Kells,  Sch.).— Dublin  (aonskeagh,  '54  Hn. ;  Roebuck  and 
Clontarf ,  78  M. ;  Dundrum,  Bk.). 
Scarce. 

C.  Yarians,  Schall. 

Ulster.     CoKirAUGHT.    Mxtkster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  diet.,  '00  B. ;  Milford,  coll.  Osb.).— Antrim  (Bath- 
lin  ''97  Hr.).— SUgo  (Glencar,  Cs.).— Mayo  (Ballinakill,  coll.  Fn.)-— 
Galway -(Lcenane,  Ht.).— Clare  (Cratioe  Wood,  Ht.).— Waterfwd 
(GlenBhelane  VaUey,  Ht.).-Cork  (Glandore,  Ht.).-Kerry  (Kenmaie 
and  Killamey,  '98  Ht.  4).  ^    ^.  . 

Not  uncommon  in  the  south  and  west;  most  of  the  specimens 
are  referable  to  the  green  variety. 

C.  fastuosa,  Scop. 
Ulster.     Connaught.     Leinster,     Munster. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  on  dead  nettle,  '00  B. ;    Milford,  coll.  Oab. ; 
Coolmore,  '95  J.   1).— Fermanagh  (Tempo,  '97  L.  1).— KoBCommon 
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(Roosky,  C.).— Wexford  (Courtown,  '92  C.  6).— Clare  (Trough,  found 
in  a  sack  of  flour,  coll.  N.). 
Local. 

C.  CBBEi^US,  L. 

Mr.  Haliday  in  his  MS.  list  notes  the  finding  of  this  species 
on  **  Knockmeledown  Hill,  Tipperary,"  by  Mr.  Hely.  This  beau- 
tdf  al  insect  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  but  it  is 
extremely  local  in  Great  Britain,  occurring  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Snowdon.  The  food  plant.  Wild  Thyme,  grows  in  the 
l)otanical  district  which  includes  the  Knockmealdown  MountaiuB 
(District  II.),  but  the  Irish  specimens  cannot  be  traced. 

C.  hyperioi,  Forst. 
Ulster.     Coknaught.     Leivster.    Muitster. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim  (Ballycastle),  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Cavan, 
Galway,  Westmeath,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Clare,  Waterford. 
Local ;  on  Mypericum. 

Melasoma  snenm,  F. 
Mukster. 
Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Three  specimens  found  on  willow  in  Saint  Finan's  Graveyard  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hardy. 

Phytodecta  olivacea,  Forst. 
Mxtnsteb, 
Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
On  gorse  and  broom,  near  the  Cloonee  Lakes. 

P.  pallida,  L. 
Munstee.     Leinstee. 
Derry  (coll.  Milne). — Down  (Eostrevor,  bred  from  larvsB  found  on 
elm,  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Poulaphouca,  '91  Bn.  1). 
Locally  abundant  on  hazel  and  elm. 

Oastroidea  viridula,  De  G. 
Ulster.     Connauoht.     Leinster.     Munsteb. 
Common. 

0.  polygon!,  L. 
Ulster.     Conhaught.    Ledtsier.    MimsTER. 
Donegal  (Portsalon,  '95  Ht.  4).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— 
Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  '92  J.  2).— -CJalway  ('96  Ht.  6).— Louth 
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(OnenoK,  '93  D.N.F.C.).— Dublin  (SAntry  and  TalUg^t,  '94  Et3; 
Deansgrange,  C). — Keny  (Dingle,  under  stones  on  the  shore,  fit).         I 

PlAgiodera  yenicolorea,  Laich. 

MUNSTKR. 

Keny  (Eenmare  Wood,  '98  Ht.  4,  colL  C). 

PhadoiL  tnmiduluB,  Oerm. 
TJlstu.     CovHAroHT.     LxnrsTsiL     MinrsTKa. 
Common. 

P.  armoraei»,  L. 

XJUBTER.      COVKAUOHT.      IjEHTSTBR.      MuirSTER. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht  Cr.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  *85  H). 
—Armagh  ('92  J,  4),— Gal  way  (Woodford,  Ht.)-— Westmeath  (Longh 
Ennell,  Ht.).— Dublin  (Portmamock,  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Brittas  Bay, 
Ht.).— Wexford  (common,  Ht.)— Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.;  Bm- 
carbery,  '95  C.  1).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '71  S,). 

P.  ooehleariflB,  F. 

XJlstkb.    Conkauoht.    Lciksteb.    MuirsTEK. 
Common. 

Phyllodeeta  vnlgatiiiima^  L. 

Ulster.    Conitaught.     LEorsrER.    Mliksi'kr. 
Donegal,    Deny,     T3rrone,    Armagh,    Fermanagh,    Boscommon, 
Galway,  Westmeath,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Limerick,  Waterfozd. 
Common  on  willows. 

P.  caTifroni,  Thoms. 
TJursR. 

Armagh  ('96  J.  1). 

Under  willow  bark :  the  specimen  has  unfortunately  been  lost 

P.  vitellinsB,  L. 

Ulster.    Conkatjght.    Lbivster. 

Tyrone    (Ardtrea,  '88  J.   2).— Down   (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— 

Armagh  ('91  J.  2).— Fermanagh  (Tempo,  L.).— Sligo  (J.).— Galway 

(Clonbrock,  Ht.). — Westmeath  (Athlone  and  Mullingar  dists.,  Ht).— 

Dublin  (»64  Hn.). 

Hydrothasia  auota,  F. 

liEDTSTER. 

Dublin  (Taken  by  Mr.  Tardy,  '54  Hn.), 
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H.  marginella,  L. 

UlSTBB.      CoKNAUeHT.      LSDrSISB.      MUNSTKR. 

Common. 

Prasoonris  jnnci,  Brahm. 
XJlbteb.    CowATjQwr,    Leinsteb.    Munstxr. 
Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  SUgo,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wex- 
ford, Cork,  Kerry. 

P.  phellandrii,  L. 

UlieTEB.      CONNAUGHT.      LeDTSIBB.      MuNSTER. 

Common  in  Ulster,  SUgo,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Wexford, 
•Cork,  Kerry. 

Phyllobrotioa  quadrimaoulata,  L. 
Ulster.     Mukster. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Fg.  MS.).— Lough  Neagh  ('59  Be.).— Ar- 
xnagh  (Coney  Island,  Lough  Neagh,  '88  J.  2). — Cork  (Blarney  Lake 
banks,  H.  MS.). — ^Kerry  (Muckross,  '59  Bo. ;    Cloonee  Lakes  near 
Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4,  coll.  Hr.). 
Very  local. 

LoohmsBa  oapresB,  L. 
Ulster.  Ledtster.  Mttitster. 
Donegal  (Coolmore,  '95  J.  1). — ^Antrim  (Cranmore,  '85  Pn.). — 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Newcastle,  '00  J.  3).— Dublin  ('54 
Hn.,  recorded  with  a  query). — Clare  (south,  Ht.). — Cork  (Hungary 
Hill,  '94  J.  Ht.  C.).— Kerry  iKillamey,  Fg.  MS.;  Kenmare,  '98 
Ht.  4). 

On  willows ;  not  common. 

L.  sutoralifl,  Thoms. 
Ulster.    Connattght.    Leinster.    Mttxster. 
Common. 

L.  oratsBgi,  Forst. 

ULfiTTER.      CoNKAUGHT.      LeDTSIER.      MiTNSTER. 

Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4  ;  Poyntzpass,  '98 
J.).— -Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1).— Galway  (Wr.).— Wcst- 
meath  (Mullingar  dist.,  Ht.). — Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Portmamock,  '00 
Ht.  3).— Queen's  County  (Abbeyleix,  Bn.).— Waterford  ('78  P.; 
Dromana  Forest,  Ht.). 

Locally  common,  on  flowers  of  hawthorn  in  early  summer  and  on 
the  foliage  in  autumn. 
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Oaleraoella  vibumi,  Payk. 

CONKAUGHT.      LeDTSIER. 

Galway  (Clonbrock,  '98  Ht.  1,  coll.  Cr.  &  D.).— ftueen'§  Conntj 
(Abbeyleix,  '01  Bn.). 

Common  on  the  Quelder-Bose  at  Clonbrock. 

0.  nympliaasB,  L. 

Ulster.     Ijbikster.     Mxjnsisr. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  WeBtmeatb,  Dublin, 
King's  Connty,  Clare,  limerick,  Cork. 

On  Pertiearia^  &c. :  not  so  common  as  the  following  speciea. 

0.  saf^ttariffi,  Gyll. 
Ulster.     Conka^uoht.     LEiifSTER.     Mxtkster. 
Common. 

0.  lineola,  F. 
Ulster.     Conkauqht.     Ledtster.    MiwaTER. 
Common. 

0.  calmariensis,  L. 
Ulster.    Connatjght.    LEmarnsR.    Mxtnster. 
Donegal  (south),  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Galway  (L.  Derg),  Lon^ 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Kerry. 

0.  tenella,  L. 
Ulster.     Conkaught.    Leifster.    Muitstbr. 
Common. 

Adimonia  tanaceti,  L. 
Ulster.    Conkaught.    Leikster.    MmrarER. 
Common  in  Ulster ;  and  has  been  found  in  the  counties  of  Sligo^ 
Galway,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Queen's  County,  Wexford,  Clare,  Cork^ 
Kerry. 

Sennyla  balensis,  L. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Portsalon,  Sn.). 

Longitarsus  ater,  F. 
Ulster.    Mxtnster. 
Donegal  and  Dezry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Ballycastle, 
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Cs. ;  Lisbum,  injuring  flax,  Cr.). — Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4;  Poyntzpase,  '97  J.  2).— Cavan  (Ballyhaise,  '94 
J.  Ht.  CrO.—Waterford  ('78  P.). 

The  flax  crop  in  Co.  Down  suffered  seyerely  from  attack  of  this 
l>eetle  in  1827  ('38  Pn).  See  also  Journal  of  Dept.  Agriculture  and 
technical  Instruction,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  138-140. 

[Z.  pul4Xy  Schr.  The  record,  Armagh  ('88  J.  2),  is  to  be  referred 
±0  the  preceding  species.] 

L.  holsattcuB,  L. 

Ulstek.    Connaught.     Ledtstek.    Mttnsteb. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  T.). — Armagh  ('88  J.  2). — Roscommon  (Mote 
Park,  '98  Ht.   1).— Galway  ('95  Ht.  6 ;  Clonbrock,  Ht.).— Kildare 
(Athy,  H.  MS.).— Wicklow  (Glendalough,  H.  MS.).— Limerick  (dist., 
Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

L.  loridus,  Scop. 
Ulster.     Coknauoht.     Leiksteb.    Mttnstek. 
Common. 

L.  bnumeuB,  Duft. 
Ulsteb.    Munsteb. 
Armagh  ('91  J.  3 ;  '92  J.  4).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

L.  sutnrelluB,  Duft.     (vox,  fuscieolUsy  Steph.). 
Ulsteb. 
Armagh  (Ch.,  coll.  J.). 

The  record,  Cultragh  Lough  ('94  J.  Ht.  Cr.),  is  to  be  referred  to 
L.pieieeps^  Steph. 

L.  atricillus,  L. 
Ulsteb.     Connaught.     Leinsteb.     Muxsteb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Ballycastle, 
T.). — ^Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough  J.). — 
Galway  (Woodford,  Ht.).— Dublin  ('54.  Hn.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

L.  patrnelis,  All.     ^ 
Leinsteb. 
Dublin  (Dundrum,  Ch.,  coU.  Bk.). 

The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  should  refer  to  Z.  melanoeephalusy 
All. 
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L.  melanooephalnB,  All. 

Ulsteb.    Cohtkaught.     LsnrsTXB.    Muhstkb. 
Common. 

Z.  atricepSf  Ents. 

Ulsteb. 
Armagh  (J.). 

A  single  specimen  referred  donbtfnlly  to  this  species  by  Mr.  O.  C 
Champion.     The  record,  Coolmore  ('96  J.),  is  to  be  ddeted. 

[Z.  distingumdus,  Eye.     The  record,  Coolmore  ('94  J.  Ht.  ^.\ 
is  to  be  deleted.] 

L.  snturalifl,  Marsh. 

Ulster.     Coknavght. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B. ;  Ardara,  '92  J.  3).— Armagh  (J., 
Poyntzpass,  '97  J.  2). — Galway  (Aran  Island,  '93  Bn.). 

L.  pioioeps,  Steph. 

Ulsteb.    Connaught.    Leikstkb.    Hukster. 

Donegal,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Gfalway  (Roimdstone  and 
Inis  M'Dara),  Dublin,  Queen's  County,  Wexford,  Limerick. 

L.  ballotflB,  Marsh. 

Ulsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). 

A  single  specimen  taken  by  sweeping  grasses  in  July. 

L.  femoralis,  Marsh. 
Ulsteb.    Leiksteb.    Muksteb. 

Donegal  (?  Foyle  dist., '00  B.).— Louth  (Carlingford,  J.).— Dublin 
('00  Ht.  3).— -Kerry  (Killamey,  47  W.  1). 

The  record,    Armagh  ('92  J.   4),  is  to  be  referred  to  a  Tariety 
of  melanoeephalusj  All. 

L.  pusilluB,  Gyll. 

Ulsteb.     Covnaught.     Leinsteb.    Muksteb. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim   (Ballycastle),  Armagh,  Cayan,  Galway, 
Dublin,  Waterford. 
Common. 
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L.  jaoob»9,  Wat. 
Ulsteb.     Conkaught.     Lbxitsteb.     MtrVBTEE. 
Common  on  ragweed. 

L.  ochrolenouB,  Marsh. 

COKKAITGHT.      LeINSTKK.      MuNSIEB. 

Antrim  (Cranmore,  J.,    coll.    Tn.). — Louth  (Carlingford,  J.). — 
Oalway  (Clifden,  Wr.). — Dublin  (Killiney,  on   OmntB  arvmsu,  '64 
Hn.;    Royal  Canal   near    Lucan,   and    North  Bull,   Ht.). — Kerry 
<Killarney,  '47  W.  1). 
Local. 

L.  graoilifly  Euts, 
TJlsteb.    LEnrsTER,    Muitsteb. 
Donegal  (common),  Derry,    Antrim,    Armagh,     Cayon,    Dublin 
(coast),  Waterford. 

L.  laevis,  Duft. 
TJlsteb.    Ledtsteb.    Muitsteb. 
Donegal  (Bundoran,  '91  J.  1  j  Ardara,  '92  J.  3  ;  Coolmore,  J.). — 
Louth  (Carlingford,  J.).— Dublin  (coast,  '00  Ht.  8;  Dundrum  Ch., 
<5oU,  Bk.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

L.  pellnoidns,  Foudr. 
TJlsteb.    Connaitoht.    Mttnsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Bundoran,  '92  J.  1 ;  Ardara,  J.).— 
Deny  (Foyledist.,  '00  B.).— Galway  (Oughterard,  '96  Ht.  6).— Clare 
(Ballyvaughan,  '96  Ht.  6).— Limerick  (Ht.). 

Some  of  these  records  should  possibly  refer  to  the  preceding 
species. 

IBaltica  lythri^  Aub6.  Doubtful  as  an  Irish  species.  The  record, 
JT.  eruea{^%b  H.),  was  very  probably  founded  on  specimens  of  R.  erieeti^ 
All. :  to  which  species  the  record,  Queenstown  ('96  Wr.),  is  to  be 
referred.] 

Haltioa  erioeti.  All. 
TJlsteb.     Conitaught.    Leinsteb.    MxTKsrrEB. 
Donegal  (south),  Antrim,  Cavan,  Boscommon,  Galway,  Westmeath, 
Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Locally  common  on  heaths. 
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H.  oleraeea,  L. 
Ulsikb.    GoNiTAroHT.    Leinster.    Munster. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.;  "Newcastle,  Jime,  1846,"  R,  colL 
H.).— Armagh  (Churchill,  '95  J.  2).— Koecommon  (Mote  Paik, '» 
Ht.  1).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— We8teieatii.(LoTigh  EmttH, 
Ht.).— Dublin  (Dodder  banks,  '54  Hn.).— Wexford  (Courtown,  C.}. 
— Waterford  (Ardmore,  coll.  C.).— Kerry  (Dingle,  E,,  coll.  Ht.). 

There  is  a  black  variety  (var.  nigra,  Weise)  in  the  Halidaj  ooUk- 
tion,  labelled  iN'ewcastle. 

H.  palastris,  Weise. 
Ulster.     Lexi^ster.     MtrNsrER. 

Armagh  (E.,coll.  J.).— Wexford  (Courtown,  E.,  coll.  C). — ^Keny 
(Killamey,  Cs.). 

Very  rare — ^a  single  specimen  only  occurred  in  each  ol  the» 
localities.  The  records,  Mote  Park  and  Mount  Talbot  ('98  Ht.  1),  are 
to  be  referred  to  H,  erieeti.  All. 

H.  pusilla,  Duft. 

MuirSTEE. 

Waterford  ('78  P.).— Kerry  (Glencar,  '99  Sch.  &  Cr.). 
The  records,  Dublin  ('78  M.)  and  Courtown  ('92  C,  6),  are  to  be 
deleted. 

HennsBophaga  mercnrialis,  F. 
Leikster. 
Wexford  (Courtown,  '92  C.  6). 

Phyllotreta  nodioomis,  Marsh. 

MUNSTER. 

Limerick  (*'  Hdltiea  antennata^  common  on  Reseda,  near  Limerick 
—A.  Furlong!  "H.MS.) 

P.  nigripes,  F. 

Ulster.    Leinster.     Mukster. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — Dublin  (Glasneyin  and  Portmar- 
nock,  '54  Hn. ;  Howth,  '91  F.  1 ;  Dundrum,  Ht.,  coll.  Bk.).— 
Waterford  ('78  P.). 
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P.  consobrina,  Curt. 

LkIKST1£B. 

Dublin  ('99  Cr. ;  Kingstown,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Mr.  G.  H.  Carpenter  reports  this  species  as  having  been  injurious 
in  the  summer  of  1898  when  •*  appearing  in  Tast  numbers  they  almost 
destroyed  plantations  of  cabbages,  turnips,  and  carrots  in  various  parts 
of  Dublin."  It  had  been  previously  noticed  as  an  injurious  insect  in 
the  south  of  England.     (Ent.  Month.  Mag.,  zxiii.,  p.  92). 

P.  punctolata,  Marsh. 
Leiitstee.     Mtjnsteb. 
Dublin  ('92  B.).— -Waterford  (Bathkurby,  '91  F.  1 ;  not  in  '78  P.). 

P.  atra,  Payk. 

CONTTAVGHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuNSTES. 

Gal  way  (Woodford,  Ht.).  —  Wexford  (Courtown,   Killoughrum, 
Slaney  Estuary,  Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P.  ;  Lismore,  Ht.). 
Common  in  the  the  south-east. 

P.  undnlata,  Kuts. 
Ulsteb.    Cownaught.    Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Common. 

P.  nemorum,  L. 
Ulsteb.     Connauoht.      Lehysteb.    Munsteb. 
Common.     Notices  of  injury  done  to  crops  by  this  species  will  be 
found  in  the  following  references  ('91  Cr. ;  '96  Cr. ;  '97  Cr. ;  '00  Cr.). 

P.  flezuosa,  111. 
Leinsteb. 
Wexford  (Killoughrum  Forest,  Ht.). 

A  single  specimen  occurred  in  a  marshy  place  in  this  locality,  May, 
1 899.    Identification  verified  by  Mr.  Champion. 

P.  sinuata,  Steph. 

MUNSTEB. 

Waterford  ('78  P.). 

[P.  tetrastigma.  Com.,  Annagh  ('88  J.  2,  and  '91  J.  3).      These 
records  are  to  be  referred  to  the  following  species.] 
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P.  exolamationis,  Thnnb. 
XJlsteb.    Ledtsteb.    Muitstes. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.>.— Armagli  ('92  J.  4).— Dnblin  f  54 
Hn.). — Wicklow(Ble88ington,  Ht.). — Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht),— 
Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). — ^Kerry  (Rossbelij,  Fg.MS.;  Kennuw^ 
Ht.). 

Aphihona  lutescens,  Gyll. 
XJlsteb.    Cokvaught.    Leutbteb.    Mukbteb. 

Down,  Armagh,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Eoscommon,  Galway,  Westmeitli, 
Kilkenny,  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common  in  the  south  and  west. 

A.  nonstriata,  Ooeze. 
TJlsteb.    Cokkaught.    Leinsteb.    Mttvsisb. 
Abundant  on  Iris. 

A.  veniutala,  Kuts. 

LEnrsTEB. 

Dublin  (Fortmamock,  '56  Hn.). 

A  specimen  from  this  locality  is  in  the  Haliday  collection. 

A.  viresoens,  Foudr. 

Waterford  {A.  hikris,  '78  F.). 

A.  atratula,  All. 
Ulsteb.    Coin^AT76HT.    Lehtsteb.    Muksteb. 
Donegal  andDerry  (Foyle   dist,    '00  B.). — Antrim  (BalJintoT, 
Ht.,  coll,  Cs.). — Galway  (Woodford,  common,  Ht.). — Dublin,  (Port- 
mamock,  H.  coll.)— Waterford  (Kathkurby,  '91  F.  1). 
Locally  common. 

Batophila  mbi,  Fayk. 
Letn'steb* 
Dublin  (local,    '54  Hn. ;    Dodder  Bank,    H.   coll.).— Wickloir 
(Avondale,   '97  Ht.   2).— Kilkenny  (Thomastown,   Ht.).— Vexfori 
(Ferns,  Killoughrum,  common,  Ht.)« 
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SphflBroderma  testacenm,  F. 

TTlSTEB.       COKITAUGHT.      LsmSTEB.      MuNSTEH. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Aimagli,  Fermanagh,  Mayo^ 
Xjoutli,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Limerick,  Waterford^ 
Cork,  Kerry. 

S.  oardni,  Oyll. 
Ulster.    Leinsteb.     Muksteb. 
Donegal  (Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr. ;  Biindoran,  '91  J.  1).— Deny 
(Magilligan  Point,  B.). — Antrim  (Ballycafitle,  Cs.  and  T.). — Dublin 
(Howth,  Sp.).— Waterfoid  (78  P.). 

Apteropoda  orbioulata,  Marsli. 
Ulbteb.     Leinsteb.     Munsteb. 
Donegal,   Derry,    Antrim,    Down,    Armagh,    Dublin,    Carlow^ 
Wexford,  Waterford. 

A.  globosa.  111. 
TJlsteb.    Leiksteb.    Munsteb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— King's  County  (Seagull 
Bog,  '95  Ht.  6).— Waterford  (Cappoquin,  Ht.). 

Mniophila  muscorum,  Koch. 
Uloteb.    Connaught. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,   common,   Cs. ;  Colin  Glen,    coll.   Wl.). — 
Down  (Kostrevor,  Fg.  coll.). — Sligo  (Glencar,  Cs.). 

Taken  by  Mr.  Furlong  ''in  moss  on  top  of  large  stones  in  bed 
of  torrent  "(H.MS.). 

Podagrloa  fusoipes,  L. 

TJlsteb. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 
In  the  Haliday  collection. 

Mantura  ohrysanthemi,  Koch. 
TJlsteb.    Leinsteb. 
Armagh  (Vicar's  Cairn,  '88  J.  5  ;  Newtown  Hamilton,  '91  J.  2). — 
Wicklow  (Woodenbridge,  Fg.  coll.). 
Bare,  taken  in  moss  on  high  ground. 

\_Oehrosis  salicaria,  Payk.    The  records,  Armagh  ('89 [J.  1),  and 
Carlingford  ('91  F  1),  are  to  be  deleted.] 
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Crapidodera  traniyersa,  Manh. 
Ulsteb.     Covvauoht.     LEnrsTSit.     Muhsteb. 
Common. 

C.  ferraginea,  Scop. 
Ulster.    Convauoht.     Leinster.     Muvsteb. 
Common. 

C.  rnflpet,  L. 
Ulbter.    LsorsTKR. 

Antrim  and  Down  (near  Belfast,  B. ;   '85    H.). — Annagh   ('92 
J.  1).— Dublin  (Lucan,  '94  Ht.  3). 
Local. 

C.  ventralia,  m. 

MUVSTER. 

Waterfoid  (78  P.). 

The  records,  Bundoran  ('91  J.  1),  Coolmore  ('94  J.  Ht.  Cr.), 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  Stormount  ('00  J.  4),  are  to  be  referred  to  C. 
ferruginea^  Scop. 

C.  helxines,  L. 
Ulster.    Covkaitght.    LEnrsTER.    Muhster. 
Common  on  willows. 

C.  anrata,  Marsh. 
Ulster. 

Donegal  (Biincrana,  '95  Wr.). — Antrim  (Portmore,  coll.  Orr.).— 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 

The  record,  Armagh  ('89  J.  1),  is  to  be  referred  to  a  yariety  of 
r.  helxines^  L. 

Hipporiphila  Modeeri,  L. 
Leikster.    MnirsTER. 

Dublin  (Portmamock,  '54  Hn.). — ^Limerick  (near  Limerick,  and  at 
Doonass,  coll.  Nl.). 

Taken  by  Mr.  Arthur  Neale  in  the  Limerick  district,  August, 
1895. 

ChsBtocnema  hortensis,  Fourc. 
Ulster.     LKnrsiER.     Muvster. 
Donegal  (**Glenbegh,"  Fg.   MS.)-— ^.ntrim  (Ballycastle,  T.).— 
Loath  (C.).--Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Wicklow  (Avondale,  '97  Ht  2).— 
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l^exford  (Ferns,  '97  D.N.F.C.  ;  Killoughrum,  Killurin,  Slaney 
estoaiy,  common,  Ht.). — Waterford  ('78  P.). — Kerry  (Muckruas,  Fg. 
MS. ;  Kenmaxe,  Ht.). 

Ck>mmon  in  the  south-eaBt. 

C.  Bahlbergi,  OyU. 
Leinsteb. 
Wexford  (Ht.). 

A  single  example  taken  by  sweeping  in  a  marsh  on  the  Slaney 
bank  near  Wexford,  July,  1900.  Identification  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Q.  C.  Champion. 

Plectroscelis  conoinna.  Marsh. 
TJlsibb.    Connatjoht.    Leikstkr.    Mttnsibb. 
Common,  and  often  destructiye  to  turnip  crops. 

Psylliodes  attenuata,  Koch. 

MUNSTEB. 

Waterford  ('78  P.). 

P.  chrysooephala,  L. 

UlSTEB.      CoiOfAUGHT.      LEOrSTEB.      MuKSTEB. 

Common,  has  occurred  plentifully  on  turnips  in  County  Tyrone. 
The  yariety  anglica,  F.,  has  been  recorded  from — Donegal  (Foyle 
dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Portballintrae,  '94  T.).— Down  (near 
Belfast,  '85  H.).— Waterford  (78  P.),  and  the  variety  nueea,  lU., 
from  Wexford  (Courtown,  '92  C.  6). 

P.  napi,  Koch. 

Ulsteb.    CoNKAuenr.     Leinsteb.    Munsieb. 

Common.    A  small  brightly  coloured  variety  is  not  uncommon. 

P.  cnprea,  Koch. 

UlSTEE.      CoNXAUOHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuiffSTER. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Portballintrae,  '94  T.; 
Templepatrick,  B.).— Down  (Newcastle,  Ch.). — Armagh  ('92  J.  4). — 
Mayo  (Achill,  Ht.).— Louth  (C.).— Westmeath  (Lough  Ennell,  Ht.). 
—Dublin  (Portmamock,  '94  Ht.  3 ;  Raheny,  Ht.).— Waterford  ('78 
P.). 

Bather  common;  the  hyoseyami  of  the  Belfast  and  Dublin  lists  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  present  species. 

B  I.A.  PBOC,  SEE.  m.,  VOL.  VI.  3  I 
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P.  afflnis,  Fayk. 

^TJlsteb.     ComfAUGHT.    Leinsieb.    Mukster. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  HL).— 
Mayo  (Ballina.  '71  S.).— Dublin  (Rocliestown,  '54  Hn. ;  Santry,  Ht) 
—Clare  (Killaloe,  '71  S.).— "Waterford  ('78  P.)-— Kerry  (EllanifiT, 
'47  "W.  1 ;  Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

P.  mardda,  111. 

COKNAUGHT.      LEDrSTEB. 

Sligo  (Enniflcrone,  J.). — ^Dublin  (Portmamock,  '54  Hn;  Koitt 
BuU,  '00  Ht.  3). 

Locally  common  on  sandhills,  on  low  plants. 

P.  dulcamarsB,  Kocb. 

MTmSIEB. 

Vaterfoid  ('78  P.). 

[P.  chaleomera,  HI.  Tbe  records,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  and  CourtovB 
('92  G.  6),  are  to  be  deleted.] 

P.  picina,  Maish. 
Ulster.    Connauoht. 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4  ;  Lough  Keagh,  J.). — Fennanagh  (Templenew^ 
'95  J.  1 ;  BeUeisle,  '98  Pr.).— Roscommon  (MotePark,  '98  Ht  1). 
Not  common,  but  probably  occurs  in  many  other  localities, 

Cassida  vibez,  F. 

Ulster.    Connacght.    Mttkster. 

Fermanagh  (Marble  Arch  Glen,  off  thistles,  Cs.). — Galway  (Vood- 
ford,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '71  S.). 

Bather  common  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Derg  near  Woodford. 

C.  sangninolenta,  F. 

LEUfSTER. 

Carlow  (Boiris,  '95  Ht.  8). 

A  single  specimen  taken  under  moss  on  the  Barrow  bank  in  ApriL 
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C.  nobiliB,  L. 

Ulster.     Leinster.     Muitster. 

Down  (Strangford  Lough,  '55  H.  1). — Louth  (Carlingford  and 
(Ireenore,  '88  J.  L).— Clare  (BaUyvaughan,  '95  Ht.  C). 

Locally  plentiful  on  the  coast,  on  Honcheneya  peploides,  Cochkariay 
and  under  stones. 

C.  flaveola,  Thunb. 

Ulster.     Conkauoht.    Leinster.     Mttkster. 

Prequent,  but  not  met  with  in  numbers. 

C.  eqnestris,  F. 
Ulster.     Conkaught.     Leinstsr.     Mwster. 

Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Mayo,  Eoscommon,  Oalway^ 
Westmeath,  Dublin,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry. 

Common  on  Mentha, 

C.  viridis,  F. 
Ulster.     Connauoht.    Leinster.    Munster. 
Common. 

C.  hemisphsBrica,  Herbst. 
Ulster.     Ijeinster.     Monster. 

Donegal  (Kilderry,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Gortconny  Bog  near  Bally- 
castle,  Cs.). — Wexford  (Courtown  sandhills  on  Iris,  Ht.). — Cork  ('55 
H.  1 ;  Monkfitown,  coll.  Ws.). 

This  species  is  apparently  very  local,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  eventually  be  found  in  many  intermediate  localities. 


TENEBRIONIDiB. 
Blaps  mncronata,  Latr. 
Ulster.    Leinstsr.     Mxtitster. 
Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common  in  cellars  and  outhouses.     The  B,  mortisaga  of  old  lists  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  present  species. 
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Cryptieiis  qniiquiliiu,  L. 
Ulstbe.    Lbhtstejk. 
BeUast  (district,  '91  F.  1,  not  induded  in  Halidays  list— *8S  H.). 
—Dublin  (Portmamock,   '54  Hn. ;    Sutton,  '94  Hi;.    3;    Liidwf, 
'96  C). 

Heliopathes  gibbus,  E. 
TJlsieb.    Lsinster.    Kukster. 

Down  (Downpatrick,  coll.  Wl. ;  Newcastle,  '91  F.  1 ;  near  Aii- 
glass,  coll.  Pt.).— Meath  (near  the  Boyne  mouth,  '94  B.N.F.G.).- 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '54  Hn. ;  Rush,  '93  Sp. ;  Donabate,'  95  Ht 
3).— Wexfoid  (RoBslare  sandhills,  Ht.).— "Waterford  (Tramore,  Hi).- 
Cork  (Rosscarberj,  '95  C.  1). 

Local ;  on  sandhills. 

Opatrum  sabulqsum,  Oyll. 

MUKSTES. 

Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Found  in  numbers  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hardy  under  an  old  sack  on  ^ 
shore  of  Kenmare  Bay. 

Hicrozoum  tibiale,  F. 

Ledtsies. 
Dublin  (Rush,  '93  Sp.). 
Taken  on  the  sandhills  by  Mr.  W.  £.  Sharp. 

Phalexia  eadaverina,  F. 

liEnrSTEE.      MUKSTEB. 

Louth  ('94  C.  1).— Wicklow  (Arklow  sands,  Fg.  coll.).— Wato^ 
ford  (Tramore,  Fg.  coU.). 

Very  local.  Elsewhere  this  species  is  found  on  the  coasts  d 
England— chiefly  in  the  south  and  west,  Wales,  Lancashire,  France^ 
and  southern  Europe. 

Tenebrio  molitor,  L. 

XJusiEB.    Ledcsier. 
Antrim  (Belfast,  in  timber  yard,  B.),— Dublin  ('00  Ht  3). 
In  flour  stores,  and  houses. 
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T.  obsennu,  F. 

XJlsies.     LEnrsiEB.    Muastjcs. 

Down  (there  is  a  specimeii  in  the  eollection  of  the  Belfast  Nat. 
Siflt.  &  Phil.  Soc,  labelled  <'  In  dry  flour,  Comber  Mills,  1860 ;  the 
"beetle  appeared  in  August''). — Dublin  (in  stable,  '54,  Hn.;  in  flour 
stores,  '01  Cr.). — Limerick  (in  flour,  Ht.). 

Tribolium  fermgineum,  F. 

XiEHTSTEB. 

Dublin  (Taken  by  Mr.  Tardy,  '54.  Hn.). 

Palorufl  melinus,  Herbst. 

MUNSTSR. 

Xeiry  (Golf-links,  near  Ballybunion,  '98  C). 
Found  under  bark  on  a  paling. 

Helops  pallidus,  Curt. 
Ulster.    Leinster.     Munsier. 

Antrim  (Portballintrae,  in  August,  '94  T.). — Werford  (Courtown, 
'98  C.  4).— Wateiford  (Tramore  sands,  Ht.).— Cork  (Rosscarbery,  '95 
C.  1). 

Found  at  the  roots  of  marram-grass  on  sandhills,  at  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  surface.  Mr.  Tomlin's  specimens  were  very 
TBiiable  in  Aze,  The  range  of  this  species  in  Great  Britain  almost 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  PhaUria  cadaverina,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent it  inhabits  the  northern  coast  of  France. 

E.  striatuB,  Fourc. 
Ulster.     Coknavght.    liEnrsiER.    Mukster. 

Antrim,  Down,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  "Wicklow,  Carlow,  Vex- 
ford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Common  on  heather  on  high  ground,  and  under  flr-bark. 

Cistela  luperus,  Herbst. 

Ulster. 

Deny  (KagiUigan  sands,  '00  B.). 

A  single  example  found  in  a  sand-pocket  during  a  strong  wind. 
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LAGBIIDiE. 
Lagria  hirta,  L. 

Ulster.    Leiksteb.     MxnrfiTEB. 

Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Louth  (Braganstown,  '95  Ht.  7^.— 
Dublin  (Portmamock  and  Killiney,  '54  Hn.). — ^Wexford  (ConrtowB, 
'92  C.  6 ;  S.E.  coast,  common,  Ht.). — Clare  and  Limerick  (Ht.). — 
Waterford  ('78  P. ;  Lismore,  '95  Ht.  1 ;  Tramore).— Cork  (Kantmk 
and  Bantry  Bay,  '47  W.  1 ;  Queenstown,  Wr.). — ^Kerry  (Eenmare,  '98 
Ht.  4  ;  Valentia,  Yr.). 

Bather  local,  commoner  in  the  south. 


MELASDBTIDiE. 
Orchesia  micans,  Panz. 
Mttksteb. 
Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4,  coll.  Hr.). 
Bred  in  numbers  from  a  fungus  found  growing  on  birch. 

Clinoohara  nndnlata,  Sjt. 

MUNSIEB. 

Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4,  coll.  Hr.). 

A  single  specimen  found  in  a  ''  mass  of  fungus-grown  leaves." 

Conopalpiui  testacens,  01. 
Two  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Tardy  [Jide  H.  MS.).  These  are 
now  in  the  Dublin  Museum  and  Trinity  College  collections,  and  are 
marked  as  having  been  found  in  Ireland.  The  species  is  rare  in  Great 
Britain,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  dead  branches  of  trees  in  which  the 
larva  lives. 

Melandrya  oaraboides,  L. 
Lbinsts&. 
Dublin  (Malahide,  '54  Hn.). — Wicklow  ("  Powerscouit  Deerpaik, 
June  24,  in  rotten  thorn  stump  plentifully,"  Fg.  coll.). 
Very  local. 

\_Ahd&ra  hifaseiata^  Marsh.      The  record,  Glencullen  ('92  G.  4),  is 
to  be  deleted.] 
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PTTHIDiE. 

Salpingus  caataneus,  Panz. 

Ulsieb.     Connaught.    Leiksieb.    Munsteb. 
Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Armagli  (J. ;     PoyntzpasB,   J.). — 
■Oalway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— Dublin  (Rush,  '94  C.  2;  Santry,  '94 
Ht.  3).— Cork  (Kanturk,  '47  W.  1). 

S.  SBratus,  Mull. 
TJlsteb.     Leiksteb. 
Antrim  (Cave  Hill,  Ch.,  coll.  B.). — Dublin  (Blancbardstown  and 
Tibradden,  '94  Ht.  3). 

The  record,  Armagh  ('91  J.  2),  is  to  be  referred  to  the  preceding 
species. 

S.  ater,  Payk. 
Leinsteb. 
Dublin  ('78  P.). 

Lisftodema  qnadripnatolata,  Marsh. 
Mitxsteb. 
Kerry  (Killamey,  beaten  off  oak  near  the  Upper  Lake,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Bhinosimiui  mflcollis,  L. 

TJlsteb.     ComrAUOHT.     LEmsxEB. 

Antrim  (Ballycastle,  T.).— Down  (Tollymore  Park,  '85  Pn.).— 

Lough  Neagh  (H.  MS.).— Armagh  ('88  J.  5).— Fermanagh  (Belleisle, 

Pr.).— Mayo  (Westport,  '91  F.  1,  coll.  Wr.).— Dublin  (Santry,  '94 

Ht.  3). 

Locally  common,  under  bark. 

B.  viridipennis,  Steph. 
TJlsteb.    Conxatjght.    Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Roscommon  (Mount  Talbot,  '98 
Ht.  1).— Dublin  (Santry,  '94  Ht.  3;  Dundrum,  under  elm  bark,  '00 
Ht.  3).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

B.  planiroBtris,  F. 

TJlsteb.    Convattoht.    Ijeinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Galway,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork, 
Kerry. 
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OMemcra  luida,  Hairii. 

Kerry  (Htiekrofis,  '59  Be. ;  Kemnare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
"  One  specimen  found  by  Mr.  Rogers  on  a  wall  near  Kenmare ;  and 
a  few  more  near  the  same  spot  by  Mr.  Hardy." 

Vaoerdai  melannra,  Schmidt 

UlSTEB.      LjUlKflTJUL 

Donegal  (Foyledist,  '00  B.). — ^DubUn(Gla8neTin  Botanic Gaidens, 
on  ScrophuUiria^  '64  Hn. ;  Dandram  and  Phoenix  Park,  Ht). 

Local. 

liohnomera  sangoiniooUis,  F. 

Ireland  ('82  St. ;  '39  Curtis). 

There  are  Irish  examples  of  this  species  in  the  collections  of  the 
Dublin  Museum  and  Trinity  College.  According  to  HaHday's  MS. 
list,  this  species  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Tardy  in  Ireland. 


PTKOCHBOIDiE. 
Pyroehroa  serraticomiA,  Scop. 

MnHSTEB. 

Limerick  (Adare,  Fg.  and  H.  MSS.). 
Taken  in  Adare  Demesne  by  M.  Furlong. 


MOBDBLLIDiE. 
Anaspis  fhmtalis,  L. 

Ulstvr.     Conkaught.    LxDrsiER.    MUIVSIXR. 
Common. 

[^.  Gameysi,  Fowler.    The  record,  Dublin  ('93  Ht.  3),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

A.  mfllabris,  OyU. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Bathmullan,  Ch.,  coll.  B.).— Antrim  (Lagan  Canal  near 
Lisbum,  Ch.,  coll.  B.).— Armagh  (Ch.,  coll.  J.). 
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A.  Oeoffiroyi,  Miill. 

Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Found  on  privet  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hardy. 

A.  mfloollis,  F. 
TJlsteb.    Coknaught.    Lbinsteb.    Muksteb. 
Common. 

A.  subtestaoea,  Steph. 
Ulster. 
Antrim  (Cnllybacky,  '91  J.  2). 

A.  macnlata,  Fourc. 
TJlsteb.    Covkat7oht.    Ledtsteb.    Munster. 
Common. 


AHTEICnDiE. 

Anthicus  hnmilis,  Genn. 

LEINSTiat. 

Wexford  (sea  coast,  H.  MS.). 

A.  floralis,  L. 

Ulster.    iJEDrsTEB.    Muksteb. 

Donegal,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagb,Westmeath,Dublin,Wicklow, 
Cork. 

The  variety  quiaquilius,  Thoms.,  is  not  nncommon. 

A.  Bcoticufl,  Eye. 
Ulsteb.    Lbensteb. 

Antrim  (Lougb  N.eagb  shore,  near  Shanes  Castle,  coll.  B.). — ^Louth 
(Greenore,  '88  J.  1  &  '96  J.  1). 

Abundant  on  low  plants  on  the  beach  at  Oreenore,  and  crawling  on 
the  shingle. 
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KELOID  JS. 
KeloiS  profcarabsBus,  L. 

UlSTEB.      CoNKAUOHT.      LeIHBTBS.      IflTKSTKB. 

Donegal  (Foyle  diBt.)i  Down,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Queen's  Countr, 
I'arlow,  Clare,  Waterford,  Cork. 

Frequent  in  grassy  places  in  spring. 

Tar.  eyanetu^  Muls. 

Donegal  (Ballyargus,  '00  B.). 

Taken  on  sunny  bank  in  the  month  of  March. 

M.  ▼iolaeens,  Marsh. 
TTlstkr.    Lsn^sTEa.    Muitstkil 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  (Roebuck,  Merrion,  '54  Hn.; 
Howth,  M.).— "Wicklow(Ovoca,  coll.  Sch.).--Carlow  (Bonis,  coll.  Fe.). 
—Kerry  (Waterville,  '01  Ch.,  coll.  Yr.). 

Rare. 

Lytta  vesioatoria,  L. 

COWNAUGHT. 

Roscommon  (Cloonca  "Wood,  '98  Ht.  1). 

A  single  specimen  taken  in  this  locality  by  the  Hon.  B.  E.  Dillon, 
on  mountain  ash,  in  the  summer  of  1897.  This  handsome  species  is 
of  such  rare  and  sporadic  occurrence  in  Qreat  Britain  that  many 
entomologists  consider  it  to  be  a  rather  doubtful  native.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  it  is  indigenous,  but  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  those 
common  European  species  which  are  of  extreme  rarity  in  the  British 
Isles.  All  of  the  recorded  English  localities  are  in  the  south-eastern 
counties. 


AKTHBIBIDA. 
Chorag^s  Sheppardi,  £irby. 
LxmsTEB. 
Dublin  (Templeogue,  '00  Ht.  3,  coll.  Fn.) 
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CTTBCTTLIOiriDiE. 

Bhynchites  seneovirens,  Marsh. 

Leikbteb. 

Louth  (Castlecoo,  swept  from  bramble,  '92  C.  5). — Dublin  ('92 
C  6;  Skerries,  '93  C.  1). 

Specimens  cannot  be  traced. 

B.  minntus,  Herbst. 
TJlsteb.  Gokkaught.  Lbivsieb.  Mvnsteb. 
Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— 
Armagh  (Poyntzpass,  '97  J.  4).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— 
Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.). — Werford  (Killoughrum,  Bosslare, 
common,  Ht.). — Waterford  (Ardmore,  *97C.;  Cappoquin  and  Lismore, 
Ht.).— Cork  (Glengariff,  '01  Ch.,  coll.  Yr. ;  Queenstown,  '95  Wr. ; 
Olandore,  Ht.). 

Common  in  the  south. 

B.  interpunctatos,  Steph. 

Ledtsteb. 

Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Ireland  ('85  H.). 

Inserted  on  the  strength  of  the  E,  alliarta  of  these  references,  but 
we  are  unable  to  trace  the  specimens. 

Deporalls  betulss,  L. 
Ulsieb.     Connaxtght.    Leinsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Armagh  (Coney  Island,  Lough 
Neagh,  '95  J.  4 ;  Churchill,  '88  J.  2).— Fermanagh  (Tempo,  '97  L.  1). 
— Eoscommon  and  Galway  (common,  Ht.). — Dublin  ('54  Hn.). — 
Wicklow  (Glenmalur,  '96  Ht.  1).— Wexford  (Killoughrum,  &c.  Ht.). 

Locally  common  on  birch. 

Apion  craccsB.  L. 
Ulstxb.    Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.)— Westmeath  (Athlone,  Fg.  MS.).— 
Wicklow  (Bray,  '54  Hn.).— Kerry  (Ballybunion,  '98  C. ;  Milltown  on 
the  south  shore  of  Dingle  Bay,  '55  Hn.  2). 

Rare.    The  record,  Armagh  ('88  J.  2),  is  to  be  deleted. 
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A.  cerdo,  Thorns. 

XJlSIEB.      CoKHAUGHT.      IjSIFSIXX.     MuirsTBB. 

Antrim  (Moiia,  B.).— Armagh  ('92,  J.  4).— Galway  (Woodfoid, 
Ht),— Carlow  (Borris,  '95  Ht.  8).— Kilkemiy  (Thomaatown,  Ht).— 
Wexford  (dist.,  Rosslare,  &c.,  Ht.).— Clare  (Cratloe  Wood,  Ht.).— 
Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Killaniey,  '68  Sh.). 

A.  subnlatom,  Kirby. 
XJlstkr.    LxnreTER.    MmrarsR. 

Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  CavaiL,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Kil- 
kenny, Limerick,  Clare,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Abundant  in  the  south-east. 

A.  ulieiB,  Forst. 

CONKAUOHT.      LeENSIER. 

Galway  (Clonbrock  and  Woodford). — ^Meath  (Laytown,  Ht.). — 
Westmeath  (Miillingar,  Ht.). — Dublin  (Friarstown  Glen,  '93  Ht  2; 
Portmamock,  &c.,  Ht.). — ^Carlow  (Borris,  '96  Ht.  8). — ^Wexford 
(Elilloughrum,  Ht.). — Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.). 

Common  on  furze. 

A.  miniatnm.  Germ. 
Lbiksiss.     Mukstxr. 

Louth  (south,  '92  C.  6).— Dublin  (Malahide,  '54  Hn. ;  Portmar- 
nock,  Ht.).— Carlow  (Borris,  '70  Ft.).— Wexford  (Courtown,  '93  C.  4 ; 
Killurin,  Eosslare,  common,  Ht.). — Waterford  ('78  P. ;  Ardmore,  '97 
C. ;  Lismore,  Cappoquin,  and  Tramore,  Ht.). — Cork  (Queenstown, 
'95  Wr.;  Glandore,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht.). 

Common  in  the  south-east.  The  record,  Armagh  C88  J.  2),  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  following  species. 

A.  oruentatnm,  Walt. 
XTlsieb.  Leikstsb.  Mttkbteb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.;  Ardara,  '92  J.  3).— 
Armagh  ('92,  J.  4 ;  Poyntzpass,  J.).— Cavan  (Cultragh  Lough,  '94  J. 
Ht.  Cr.). — Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.  9).— Wexford  (common,  Ht). 
—Limerick  (Ht).— Waterford  ('78  P.;  Lismore,  '95  Ht  1).— Coik 
(Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). 
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A.  hflsmatodes,  Eirby. 
TTlsueb.    LsursTER*    Mui^bieb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim^  Down,  Annagh,  Cayan,  Dublin,  Limerick, 
Clare,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

A.  mbens,  Steph. 
Ledtstes.    Mxtkbteb. 
Dublin  (Woodlands  near  Lucan,  '00  Ht.  3). — Cork  (Queenstown, 
Wr.). 

A.  pallipeS)  Kirby. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 

A.  rnflrostre,  F. 
Leikstse. 
Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;    Fortmamock  and  Raheny,   Ht.). — Wexford 
(Ardcayan  Sandhills,  Ht.). 

The  record,  Coolmore  ('94  J.  Ht,  Cr.),  is  to  be  deleted. 

A.  vici»,  Fayk. 

TJlSTEB.      CoNNAUGHT.      LEmSIEB.      MUKSTEB. 

Common. 

A.  apricans,  Herbst. 

IlLarEB.      COITNAITGHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuNSTEB. 

Common. 

[-4.  Bohemam,  Thome.  The  records,  Coolmore,  Cavan  ('94  J.  Ht. 
Cr.),  and  Ardara  ('92  J.  3),  are  to  be  referred  to  A.  aprieant^ 
Herbst.] 

A.  trifolii,  L. 
Munsteb. 
Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). 

A.  dichroum.  Bedel. 
TTlsteb.     CoirNAuoHT.     Leixsteb.    MuirsiEB. 
Common. 

A.  nigritane,  Kirby. 
Ulsieb.    Lexjbtsteb.    Muhsibb. 
Antrim  (Carrickfergus,  Wr.). — Dublin  ('54  Hn.). — Cork  (Queens- 
town,  '95  Wr.).— Ireland  ('85  H.). 
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[vl.  confluen9^  Kirby.  The  record,  Armagh  ('91  F.  1),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

A.  ttolidnm  Oenn. 

LsursTEE. 

Mcath  (Laytown  sandhillB,  '00  Ht.  3). 

A.  enenm,  F. 
TTlsteb.    Lkutster. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  (Portmamock,  '54  Hn.; 
'95  Ht.  3 ;  Lucan  and  North  Bull,  Ht.).— Wexford  ( Ardcavan  sands, 
Ht). 

Ix>caUj  common,  especially  on  sandhills. 

A.    radiolm,    Eirby. 
XJiJSiER.     Leinsteb. 

Armagh  (Maghery,  Lough  Neagh,  J.), — Louth  (Greenore,  J.)~ 
Meath  (Laytown,  '94  D.N.F.C.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Portmamock, 
'95  Ht.  3).— Wexfoid  (Aidcavan,  Ht.). 

A.  onopordi,  Eirby. 

LlSIHSTKR. 

Dublin  (Donabate  sands,  '95  Ht.  3). 

A.  eardnorom,  Kirby. 
TJlstsb.     CoKiTAuoHT.     Leiksteb.    Mukster. 
Common. 

[A.  flavimanum^  Gyll.  The  record,  Ardara  ('93]  J.  I),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

A.  Yirens,  Hcrbst. 

TJlSTEB.      CoKKAUOHT.      LeIKSTER.      MimSTER. 

Common. 

A.  pifi,  F. 

Ulster.    Lejlnstkr.    Mukster. 

Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Loutb,  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Wateiford, 
Kerry. 
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A.  ethiops  Herbst. 

Ulster.     Leinstsr.     Mttnster. 

Antrim  and  Down  (Carrickfergus,  Vr. ;  Belfast  dist.,  B.). — 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '95  Ht.  3 ;  Templeogue,  H.  coll.).— Waterford 
('78  P. ;  Lismore,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Aghadoe,  Cs.). 

A.  striatum,  Kirby. 
Ulster.    Cokkauoht.    Leinster.    Mukster. 

Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Galway,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford, 
Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Common  on  furze,  often  in  company  with  A.  acutellare,  Kirby. 

A.  immune,  Kirby. 
Ulster.     Leinster. 
Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  '88  J.   2). — Wexford    (Killoughrum, 
Enniscorthy,  Forth  Hills,  common,  Ht.). 

A.  ervi,  Kirby. 
Ulster.   CoNNAnoHT.    Leinster.    Mttnster. 
Common. 

A.  vorax,  Herbst. 
Ulster.    Leinsteb.     Munster. 

Donegal  (Coolmore,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— 
Antrim  (Portballintrae,  '94  T. ;  Ballycastle,  Cs.). — ^Down  (near 
Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Holywood,  H.  coll.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin 
('54  Hn.).— Wexford  (Rosslaxe,  Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P.). 

Not  common. 

A.  Oyllenhali,  Kirby. 
Ulster.     Connaitght.    Leinster.    Munster. 

One  of  our  commonest  Apions — appurently  not  so  abundant  else- 
where in  Britain. 

A.  scntellare,  Kirby. 

CONNAUGHT.      LeINSTER.      MuNSTER. 

Mayo  (Wesport,  Sp.).— Dublin  (Phoenix  Park,  '54  Hn.).— 
WicHow(Bray,  Ht.).— Wexford  (Forth  Hills,  Ht.).— Cork  (Glendore, 
Ht.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
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A.  loti»  Eirbj. 
TJlsteb.    GomvAxroHT.    Ljohsker.    Muhsisr. 
Common. 

A.  lenionlnm,  Kirby. 
Lkinster.   Mttkstkr. 

Louth  (Carlingford,  '94  J.  Ht.  Cr.).— Dublin  (Poitmarnock,  '95 
Ht.  3).— Kilkenny  (Thomastown  and  Woodstock,  Ht.) — ^Wexfaid 
(Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P. ;  Tramore,  Ht.). 

Local.    The  record,  Armagh  ('91  F.  1),  is  to  be  deleted. 

lA  tmuej  Eirby.     The  record,  Armagh  ('88  J.  2),  is  to  be  deleted.] 

A.  marchiomn,  Herbst. 
TJlstsb.     CoHiTAUGHT.     LsmsisB.     MuirSTBB. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Gayan  (Cultragh  Lon^^ 
'94  J.  Ht.  Gr.).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— Dublin  (Donabate, 
Ht.).— Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.).— Gork  (Glandore,  Ht.).— Kerrj 
(Cloonee,  Cs.). 

A.  violacetun,  Eirby. 
Ulsiee.    Goitnauqht.    Lbotsteb.    Mtti^steb. 


Common. 


A.    hydrolapathi,   Kirby. 
TJlstbb.    CoNiTAiroHT.    Ledtsieb.     Mukstjul 


Common. 

A.  hnmile.  Germ. 
TJlsieb.    Coknaxtght.    Leinstbb.    Mttssieb. 
Common. 

[  Otiorrhynehfu  tenehricosus,  Herbst.  Dublin  (Baldoyle,  on  hedges^ 
*54  Hn.). — Very  doubtful,  the  Baldoyle  district  has  been  repeatedly 
searched  for  this  insect,  but  without  success.  Li  our  opinion  specimens 
of  0.  auropuneiaius  must  have  been  mistaken  for  the  present  species^ 
as  it  occurs  commonly  on  hedges  near  Baldoyle  (see  '00  Ht.  3).] 

Otiorrhynchns  anropnnotatiu,  Gyll. 
Ulstbb.     Leinstsk. 

Deny  (Gulmore,  one  specimen  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  near  a  priret 
hedge,  '00  B. ;  on  bramble  near  Derry,  coll.  Bk.).— Louth  ('95  Ch. ; 
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Tennonfeckin  and  Carlingford,  '95  Cr.  2 ;  Newtown  and  Blackball, 
O.).— Meath  ('95  Ch. ;  Laytown,  '95  Cr.  2).— Dublin  ('95  Cb. ;  Santxy, 
Kaheny,  Portmamock,  Donabate,  '95  Cr.  2 ;  '00  Ht.  3;  Skerries,  C). 
— "Wicklow  (BaUybrood,  '00  Sr.). 

Locally  common  on  bedges  from  Marcb  to  October.  Tbe  bead- 
<)uarters  of  tbis  interesting  weevil  would  seem  to  be  in  tbe  comities  of 
X)ublin,  Meatby  and  Loutb,  wbere  it  is  locally  abundant  on  mixed- 
liedges  of  bawtbom,  asb,  and  privet,  as  a  rule  not  far  from  tbe 
coast.  Mr.  Gutbbert  bas  taken  it  on  beecb  and  alder.  Abroad  tbis 
insect  bas  only  been  recorded  from  France  (Auvergne),  and  tbe 
Pyrenees,  and  up  to  tbe  present  time  it  bas  not  been  found  in  eitber 
^England  or  Scotland.  Mr.  G.  G.  Cbampion  informs  us  tbat  be  bas 
taken  it  commonly  on  tbe  Pyrenees,  on  bedges,  and  under  stones,  at 
elevations  between  2000  and  7000  feet. 

0.  atroapterus,  De  G. 
Ulster.     Connaitoht.     Leinsteb.     Mttkstek. 
All  round  tbe  coast  in  suitable  localities,  and  abundant. 

0.  blandus,  Gyll. 
Ulsteb.     CoinTAuoHT.     Mtjnsteb. 

Donegal  (Greencastle,  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  '95  Wr.).— Deny  (Ma- 
gilligan,  '00  B.). — Antrim  and  Down  (Belfast  dist.,  B. ;  Kilkeel,  at 
roots  of  Thymus  serpyllumy  '75  Cb.  1  ;  Helen's  Bay,  abundant,  B.). — 
Sligo  (Glencar,  Cs.).— Mayo  (Acbill,  '98  Ht.  2).— Galway  (Kilkerran 
Bay,  Wr. ;  Gentian  Hill  and  Inisbmore,  '95  Ht.  6 ;  Koundstone  and 
InisbMacDara,  Ht.).— Clare  (Labincb,  coll.  Gr.).— Waterford  (Aid- 
more,  '97  C.).— Cork  (Rosscarbery,  '95  C.  1 ;  Bantry).— Kerry  (Bally- 
bunion,  '98  C. ;  Dingle,  Beginnisb,  and  Valentia,  Ht. ;  Sybil  Head  and 
Great  Blasket,  '55  Hn.  2;  WaterviUe,  '01  Cb.,  coll.  Yr.). 

Locally  common  under  stones  on  tbe  coasts  of  tbe  nortb,  west,  and 
soutb,  but  we  cannot  find  any  record  of  its  occurrence  on  tbe  eastern 
side  of  tbe  island  between  tbe  counties  of  Down  and  Waterford. 
Common  in  Scotland,  but  it  bas  not  been  recorded  from  England. 
Elsewbere  tbis  species  seems  recorded  only  from  Lapland. 

0.  manms,  GylU 
Ulster.     Connaitoht. 
Derry  (Calry  Glen    and  Kilderry  plantation,    '00   B.).— Down 
(Slieve  Donard,  '75  Cb.  2).— Mayo  (Slievemore,  Acbill  Island,  '98 
Ht.  2 ;  Croagb  Patrick,  Wr.). 

SBB.  ni,,  VOL.  VI.  3  ^ 
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Hoimtain  Bummits — under  stones.  Mr.  G.  W.  Buckle  onoe  fomid 
it  by  sweeping  grass  close  to  the  seashore.  Distribution — narOiati 
and  mountain  districts  in  Europe,  and  in  N.  America.  The  reoords  of 
this  species  in  the  following  references  should  have  referred  to  0. 
aurqpunctaius,  GyU.  ('92  C.  5 ;  '93  C.  1 ;  '94  Ht.  8 ;  *94  D.N.F.C.). 

0.  scabrosuB,  Marsh. 
TJlbter.    Ledtsieb.    Mukstsb. 
Donegal  (Portsalon,  Sn.).— Antrim  (Portballintrae,  '94  T.;  Ganick- 
fergus,  Vr.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  H.  MS.).— Louth  (Newtown,  '92 
C.  5).— Dublin  (Dundrum,  '54  Hn. ;  Howth  and  Killiney,  Ht.)  — 
Wexford  (Courtown,  '97   C.  4).— Limerick  (Fg.   MS.).— Waterfard 
('78  P. ;  Ardmore,  '97  C.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  Wr.). 
IS'ot  common. 

0.  ligneus,  01. 
TJlsteb.    Gokkaught,    Leinsieb.    Muksteb. 
Common. 

0.  picipes,  F. 
Ulsteb.    Connauoht.    Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Common. 

0.  suloatuB,  F« 
Ulsteb.     Connauoht.     Leikstes.    Mttnsteb. 
Common — ^this  species  has  been  found  injuring  Cyclamen  roots 
('91  Cr.),  and  vines  ('00  Cr.).     From  its  habit  of  feeding  at  night  the 
insect  often  escapes  notice  when  causing  injury  in  greenhouses. 

0.  rugifrons,  GyU. 
Ulsteb    Cohnauoht*    Leiksteb.     Munsteb, 
Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Qalway, 
Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Clare,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Common  on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  west.  It  occurs  on  Achill, 
Inishmore,  Great  Blasket,  Beginish,  Yalentia,  and  the  islets  off  the 
Dublin  coast. 

0.  OTatUB,  L. 
Ulsteb.    Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Antrim  (Toome,  Ht.  coll.  Wl,).— Dublin  ('54  Hn. ;  Donabate,  '95 
Ht.  3;  Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  3;  Rush,  Sp.).— Waterford  (Lismore 
and  Cappoquin,  Ht.). — Cork  (Skibbereeu,  Fg.  MS.). 

Local.  The  record,  Brittas  Bay  ('96  D.KF.C),  should  refer  to 
the  following  species. 
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0.  mnsconuii,  Bris. 

'  TJlsteb.    Leinsteb. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (near  Carrickfergus,  '00  J. 
4  ;  Belfast  diet.,  B.).— Down  (Newcastle,  '97  J.  1 ;  '00  J.  3).— 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Brittas  Bay,  Ht.).— 
l?Vexford  (Conrtown,  Eosslare,  Killurin,  Ht.). 

Common. 

TrachypUoBiiB  sqnamnlatUB,  01. 

MUNSTER. 

Waterford  ('78  P.). 

T.  soaber,  L. 
Leinstbb.    Mxtkstsb. 
Dublin  (Tallaght,  '00  Ht.  3).— Vaterford  ('78  P.).— Cork  (Glan- 
dore,  Ht.). 

T.  scabriculns,  L. 

liEINSIEB. 

Louth  (south,  '92  C.  6).— Dublin  (Taken  by  Mr.  Tardy,  '64  Hn.). 
The  specimens  cannot  be  traced. 

CsDnopsifl  fissirostriB,  Walt. 

MimSTEB. 

Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Taken  by  sweeping  in  the  Kenmare  demesne,  July,  1898.  This 
insect  would  seem  to  have  a  south-western  range  in  Europe.  The 
only  localities  mentioned  by  Eeitter  are  —  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Germany. 

C.  Waltoni,  Schon. 

TJlSTEB.      liEINSTER.      MtTNSTEB. 

Armagh  (LoughgiUy,  J.).— Wicklow  (Avoca,  '00  Ht.  3).— Water- 
ford  (Ht.,  coll.  m.).— Cork  (Castle  Cor,  '47  W.  1 ;  Glandore,  Ht.).— 
Kerry  (Ballybunion,  '98  C. ;  Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Local — ^rather  common  in  the  south-west. 

StrophosomuB  coryli,  P. 

TTlsieb.    CoinfAUGHT.    Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Common. 

X  2 
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S.  capitatoSy  DeO. 

Ledtstbr.    Muvsteb. 

Wexford    (Killougbram   Forest,   Ht.). — ^Waterford    (Cappoqimi, 

Ht.). 

Locally  common  in  these  localities  on  hazeL 

S.  retnsns,  Harsh. 
Ulstbb.     LsursTER.     MnVSTBR. 
Down  (ToUymore  Park ;  Newcastle,  '00  J.  4). — Loutli  (south,  it 
roots  of  AnthyUi9,  '92  C.  5).— Wexford  (dist.,  Ht.).— Waterford  ('78 
P. ;  Lismore  and  Cappoquin,  Ht.). — Cork   (Queenstown,    on  fmse- 
blossom,  '95  Wr. ;  Eosscarbery,  '95   C.  I;  Glandore,  Ht.). — ^Keny 
(Dingle  dist.,  '55  Hn.  2;  Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Common  in  the  south. 

Ezomias  araneiformifl,  Schr. 
Ulsteb.     CoHiTATJOHi.    Lehtsieb.     MmrSTER. 
Common. 

BraohysomuB  eohinatus,  Bonsd. 

Ulster.    Coitnatjght.    Leinster.    Muvsiee. 

Antrim  (Whitehead,  B.).— Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  HL  I).— 
Louth  (Castlecoo,  '92  C.  5). — Westmeath  (Hare  Island,  Lough  Eee^ 
'00  Ht.  1).— Dublin  (local,  '00  Ht-  3).— Kerry  (BaUybunkB, 
'98  C). 

Local  in  woods. 

Sciaphilus  muricatus,  F. 

Ulster.    Coitnaught.    Lehtster.    Mxtkster. 
Common. 

Tropiphorus  tomentosus.  Marsh. 
Ulster.     IiEDtster. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs. ;  Carrickfergus,  Wr. ;  Cave  Hill,  B,). — 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Meath  (Laytown,  Ht.).— Dublin  ('54 
Hn. ;  Dimdrum,  '95  Ht.  4 ;  Portmamock,  Dalkey,  &c.). 

Local.  The  record,  Bonis  ('95  Ht.  8),  is  to  be  referred  to  T.  ifUm- 
iU8,  Bonsd. 

[T.  earinatusy  Miill.  The  records,  Armagh  ('91  J.  2 ;  '92  J.  4), 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  following  species.] 
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T.  obtiunu,  Bonfld. 
Ulster.    Leikster. 
Deny  (Kilderry,   '00    B.).— Armagh  ('00    Ht.   2,    coU.  J.)-— 
Carlow  (Borris,  '00  Ht.  2).— Kilkenny  (Thomaatown,  Ht.). 

Bare — a  northern  species.  The  only  locality  mentioned  by 
Powler,  is  Dumfries.  Eeitter  records  it  from  north  and  central 
Europe,  and  Italy. 

Barypeithes  snlcifrons,  Boh. 

TJlBTER.      liEINSTER.      MUNSIER. 

Antrim  (Cave  HiU,  '95  Ht.  4).— Down  (Bangor,  '95  Wr.).— 
Dublin  ('92  Bn. ;  Woodlands,  '94  Ht.  3 ;  Howth,  '96  Ht.  3 ;  Tallaght, 
&c.).— Carlow  (Borris,  '95  Ht.  8).— Kilkenny  (Thomastownand  Wood- 
stock, Ht.).— Wexford  (dist.,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Cappoquin  and  Tra- 
more,  Ht.).— -Kerry  (Ballybunion,  '98  C). 

Hather  common. 

LiophloBiiB  nnbilus,  F. 

UXSTEB.      COKKAUGHT.      LeIKSTBR.      MuKSTER. 

Common  in  Ulster.  Eoscommon,  Oalway,  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  probably  general. 

Polydmsiu  micans,  F. 

TJlster.     Leinster. 

Deny  (Walworth  Wood,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Cullybacky,   J.).— 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Dublin  (Taken  by  Mr.  Taidy,  '54 

Hn.). — Carlow    (Borris,     Freke). — ^Wexford  (Killoughrum    Forest, 

Hi). 

Very  local,  on  hazel. 

P.  teretioollis,  De  G. 

TJlster.    Coitnauoht.    Leiksier.    Mukster. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Eoscommon,  Galway,  King's  Coxmty,  Kilkenny, 
Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford. 

Locally  common  in  woods,  often  in  company  with  P.  eerv\nu9^  L. 

P.  pterygomalis.  Boh. 
Ulster.    Coitnattoht.    Leinster.    Munster. 
Common. 

[P.  flavipen,  De  G.  The  records,  Glasnevin  Gardens  ('54  Hn. ; 
'78  M.),  are  to  be  referred  to  P.  pt&rygomalia.'] 
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P.  cemnns,  L. 

Ulstek.     Cokhaught.    LsnrsTEB.    Muitster. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Eoscommon,  Oalway,  King's  Cotmty,  Wicklow, 
Clare,  Limerick,  Vaterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Locally  common  on  birch  and  willows. 

P.  chrysomela,  01. 

Leikster. 

Dublin  (Baldoyle,  '94  Ht.  3.). 

Found  imder  stones  in  one  very  restricted  locality  on  the  shore 
close  to  Sutton  Common.  It  probably  liyes  on  Artemuia  which 
grows  in  the  vicinity.  In  Great  Britain  this  species  is  found  diiefy 
on  the  south-western  coasts,  but  ranges  north  to  the  Solway  District 
Eecoided  from  France,  Spain,  and  Lusitania  (Beitter). 

Phyllobius  oblong^,  L. 

Ulsteb.     CoiTNAiraHT.     LEnrsTER.    MmrsrsR. 
Common. 

P.  oalcaratus,  F. 

TJUSTBB.       CONNAUGHT.      LeIKSTER.      MuiTSTEB. 

Fermanagh  (Tempo,  L.). — Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1).— 
Galway  (Clonbrock,  Ht.). — Westmeath  (Deiravaragh,  Ht.). — ^DubUa 
('54  Hn.).— Kildare  (Maynooth,  '94  C.  &  Cr.).— King's  Comity 
(Clonad  Wood,  '95  Ht.  5).— Wexford  (Slaney  Valley,  near  Ennis- 
corthy,  Ht.).— Cork  (Glengariff,  '01  Ch.,  coU.  Yr.). 

P.  pyri,  L. 
Ulster,  Coxnauoht.  Lehtsteb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.;  '00  B.).— Antrim  (near  Belfast,  Oir.).— 
Armagh  (Churchill,  J.). — ^Eoscommon  (Mote  Park,  abundant  on  J^^rw« 
Siale,  '98  Ht.  1).— Galway (Tuam).—Westmeath  (Derravaragh,  Ht.).— 
King's  County  (Clonad  Wood,  '96  Ht.  5).— Wexford  (Killougbrum 
Forest,  Ht.). 

Locally  common,  especially  on  heaths. 

P.  argentatUB,  L. 
TJlsteb.     Connaughi.    Leinsteb.    MmfsrsE. 
Common. 
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P.  pomonsB,  01. 

UUSTEB.      LsiNSTEB.       MXTKSTEB. 

Fermanagh  (Tempo,  '97  L.  1). — ^Dublin  (Portmarnock,  '94  Ht.  3  ; 
Xncan,  Ht.). — Vicklow  (Dclgany,  Greystones,  Sch. ;  Murrough,  C). — 
"Waterford  (Lismore,  Ht.). 

P.  viridisBris,  Laich. 
TJl8teb«    Gonnaught.    Leinster.    Munsteb. 
Common. 

Philopedon  geminatus,  F. 
TJlstbe,  Cokwaught.  Leinster.  Munsteb. 
Common.  A  remarkable  form,  much  larger  than  the  type,  and  with 
white  scales,  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  Donegal  and  Antrim ;  at  Ardara,  in 
the  former  county,  none  of  the  ordinary  form  were  present.  At  Bun- 
crana  Mr.  Walker  notes  '*  some  of  the  females  very  large  and  almost 
white  in  colour." 

Atactogenus  exaratos,  Marsh. 
Leinster. 
Wicklow  (Arklow  marsh,  Fg.  MS.).— Ireland  (H.  coll.). 
The  records,  Ardara  ('92  J.  3),  Ballintoy  ('96  J.  2),  and  Armagh 
('91  F.  1),  are  to  be  referred  to  the  large  white  form  of  the  preceding 
species. 

Barynotus  obscnrus,  F. 
Ulster.    Connaught.    Leinster.    Munster. 
Common. 

B.  Schdnherri,  Zett. 
Ulster.    Connaught.    Leunster.    MxnrsTSB. 
Common  in  Ulster.     Gtdway,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Queen's  County, 
Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Kerry. 
Frequent. 

B.  eleyatns,  Marsh. 
Ulster.    Leinster.    Munster, 
Donegal,    Derry,     Antrim,    Down,     Armagh,     Louth,    Dublin, 
Wicklow,  Limerick* 
Not  common. 

AlophuB  triguttatOB,  F. 

Ulster.    Connaught.    Leinster.    Munster. 

Frequent,  though  [rather  local ;  abundant  in  the  south-west. 
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Sitones  giueuB,  F. 
TTlsteb.     CojsnxATjQwr,     LEnraxEB.    Mttvsieb. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Sligo,  Kayo,  LonUi,  Langfoid 
(Inchderann,  Lough  Ree),  Dublin,  Keny,  Waterford  (Tnunore). 
Not  common — ^usually  found  on  the  coast  sandhills. 

S.  oambrious,  Steph.  tet.  einerascena^  Fahr. 
TJlstee.    Lbinstes.    Muvbies. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Down  (Rostreyor,  Fg. 
coll.) — Armagh  (Loughgilly,  J.) — Cayan  (Lough  Oughter,  '94  J.  Ht 
Cr.).— Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  Ht.).— Waterford  ('78  P. ;  Cappoquin^ 
Ht.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). 

Local.  Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle  once  found  it  in  great  abundance  on  a 
log  of  wood  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Foyle.  All  the  Irish  spedmeos 
that  we  haye  seen  are  to  be  referred  to  tke  yariety  ctneraeeene^  Ytiht. 

S.  regensteinensifl,  Herbst. 
TlLSisa.     GoiorAuoHT.     Leiksier.    Mitkster. 
Common  on  furze. 

S.  Waterhousei,  Walt. 
LsnrsTER.     Munbtbb. 

Wexford  (a  specimen  taken  by  sweeping,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Slaney  Estuary  near  Wexford,  Ht.). — Waterford  ('78  P. ;  diffe  near 
Tramore,  Ht.). 

[iS.  ertnitus,  Herbst.  Eequires  confirmation  as  an  Irish  species. 
The  records,  Belfast  ('91  F.  1),  and  Baldoyle  ('78  M.),  may  be  due  to 
confusion  in  synonymy.  Mr.  Cuthbert  records  it  from  Louth  (*92 
C.  5),  but  the  specimens  are  not  now  in  his  possession.] 

S.  lineellns,  GyU. 

UUBTER.      CoNlTAireHI.      LeINSTEE.      MUKSI'EK. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  '95  Wr. ; 
Coolmore,  J.). — Antrim  (B.). — ^Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  B.), — 
Mayo  (AchiU,  '98  Ht.  2).— Galway  (Roundstone,  Ht).— Dublin 
(Portmamock,  '54  Hn. ;  South  Bull,  Bk.).— Wexford  (Rosslare,  Ht). 
Cork  (Glandoje,  Ht).— Kerry  (Ballybunion,  '98  C). 

Locally  common  on  sandhills. 
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8.  tibialiB,  Herbst. 
TJlsieb.    GoKirAueHT.     Lkinsteb.    Hitksieb. 
Common. 

S.  hispidulnB,  F. 
TJlsieb.     Leinsteb.    Muksteb. 
Antrim,  Down,  Annagh,  Cavan,  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kilkenny, 
Vaterford,  Kerry. 
Frequent. 

IS.  humeralUf  Steph.,  Greenore  ('96  J.  2).    This  reoord  it  to  be 
deleted.]. 

[8.  melilotij  Walt.     The  record,  Foyle  diet.  ('00  B.),  is  to  be 
referred  to  8.  ananidia^  Sharp.]. 

8.  flavesoens.  Marsh. 

TJli9rEB.      CONNAUOHT.      LeINSTEB.       MuKSTEB. 

Common. 

8.  pnncticollis,  Steph. 

TJlsteb.    Conkaught.    Leinsteb.    Muksteb. 

Donegal  (Milford,  coll.  Osb.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Fermanagh 

(BeUeisle,   '98  Pr.).— Galway  (Woodford,  Ht.).— Louth  (Greenore, 

J. ;  South,  '92  C.  5),— Dublin  (Portmamock,  Ht.).^Waterford  ('78 

P.). 

Not  common. 

8.  sutoralis,  Steph. 
TJlsieb.    Lkinsteb.    Mtjnsieb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  '96  Wr.).— Armagh  ('92 
J.  4 ;  Poynt^ass,  '97  J.  1).— Wexford  (Courtown,  '92  C.6  ;  Killurin, 
Ht.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  Wr.). 

8.  ononidis,  Sharp. 
TJlsteb.    Leinsteb.    Mui^steb. 
Donegal    and    Derry   (Foyle  dist.,    Ch.,  coU.  B.). — Westmeath 
(Derravaragh,   Ht.).— Wexford  (Ardcavan,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Tra- 
more,  Ch.,  coll.  Ht.). 

8.  lineatus,  L. 
TJlsteb.    CoHKAueHT.    Lklnsteb.    Munstbb. 
Common. 
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S.  snlcifroiui,  Thnnb. 
TJij9TEa.    Lkxhstsr.    Mumsikr. 
Donegal,   Deny,  Antrim,   Down,  Armagh,   Gavan,  Westzaeath, 
Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Vaterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Hypera  punctata,  F. 
Ulsteb.     ConrsATjQwr,    Leik8ix&.    Muksier. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Down,  Armagli,  Fermanagh,  Sligo,  Louth,  Meath, 
Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford,  C!ork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

H.  fjBtsoicnlata,  Herbet. 
Ulsteb. 
Donegal  (Fortsalon,  Sn.). 

H.  mmicifl,  L.  . 

TJlSISS.      CONITATTOHT.      LeDTSTEB.      MuKaXEB. 

Common,  often  in  numbers  on  Rumex. 

H.  pollux,  F. 
TIlstbb.     Coottaught. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Galway  (Wr.). 
Bare,  but  possibly  overlooked.     The  records,  Armagh  ('88  J.  2), 
and  Santry  ('94  Ht.  3),  are  to  be  referred  to  the  preceding  species. 

H.  polygoni,  L. 

Ulsteb.     Coitkauoht.    LsiirsTEB.    MTmrsiEB. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Mayo,  Louth, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Local — commoner  in  the  west,  where  it  occurs  on  The  Blaaketi, 
Achill,  and  Killybegs. 

H.  variabilis,  Herbst. 
Ulsteb.     IiEIN'steb.     MnirsTEB* 
Common.     'Sot  recorded  from  Connaught. 

H.  murina,  F. 
Lejlnsteb. 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '64  Hn.). — Ireland  (H.  coll.). 
The  records,  Louth  ('92  C.  5),  and  Glencullen  ('92  Bn.  &  C),  are 
to  be  deleted. 
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H.  plantaginis,  De  G. 
TJlsteb.     Gonnaught.     Leiksteb.    Mtthsteb. 
Common  in  Ulster.     Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Clare,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry, 

Fairly  common,  more  frequent  on  the  coast  than  inland. 

[-ff;  meles,  F.    The  record,  Sutton  ('93  Ht.  3),  is  to  be  deleted.] 

H.  trilineata,  Marsh. 
Ulster.     Leinster.     Munster. 
Donegal,    Antrim,    Down,  Armagh,   Louth,    Dublin,    Wexford, 
Waterford,  Cork. 
Frequent. 

H.  nigrirostris,  F. 
Ulster.    CoimAUGHT.    Leiitster.    Mukster. 
Common.     The  yar.  ononidisy  Stev.,  occurs. 

Cleonus  sulcirostris,  L. 
Ulster. 
Down  (Newcastle,  '57  H.;  "plentiful  on  Dundrum  and  New- 
xjastie  sandhills,"  Fg.  MS.). 

There  is  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Furlong's  collection,   now  in  the 
Dublin  Museum,  labelled  "  Tyrella  Sands,  Dundrum,  rattier  plentiful." 

Liosoma  ovatnlnm,  Clairy. 
Ulster.     Cokitaught.     LEnrsTsa.    Munster. 
Common.     The  yar.  eollaris,  Rye,  has  been  recorded  from  Dublin 
(Woodlands,  '91  F.  1 ;  '95  Ht.  8),  and  Cork  (Queenstown,  in  moss,  '95 
Wr.). 

L.  oblongulum.  Boh. 
Ulsteb.     Coknaxjqbt.    Leinster.    Mukster. 
Antrim  (Colin  Glen,  Ht.  coll.  Wl.). — Armagh  (Loughgilly,  J.). — 
Oalway  (Wr.). — Dublin  (Portmarnock  and  Lucan,  Ht.). — Kilkenny 
(Woodstock,  Ht.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Local.  «. 

L.  troglodytes,  Rye. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Galway  (donbrock,  coll.  D.). 

One  specimen  taken  in  this  locality  by  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Dillon, 
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identification  verified  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion.  This  specieB  has  been 
recorded  from  the  Pyrenees,  France,  and  a  few  localitiee  in  the  sontii- 
east  of  England.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  1),  is  to  be  refened  to 
Z.  ohlongulum, 

LipaniB  eoronatcu,  Gk>eze. 

Leinstsb. 

Dublin  (Portmamock,  '54  Hn.). 

Very  rare.  There  are  two  examples  in  the  Haliday  coUedzoiiy 
marked  as  Irish,  which  are  probably  from  this  locality. 

Hylobiofl  abietis,  L. 
Ulster.     ComfAUGHT.     Leinsxes.    Mttitstek. 

Common  in  Ulster.  Also  in  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Ghdway,  Louthy 
King's  County,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Locally  common  about  fir  plantations.  It  has  been  recorded  as 
causing  injury  to  Scotch  fir  ('90  Cr.),  spruce  ('92  Cr.  3),  Douglas 
pine  ('94  Cr.),  and  larch  ('95  Cr.  1),  in  yarious  parts  of  Ireland. 

Orchestes  quercus,  L. 

Ulsieb.    Coknauoht.    Leiksieb.    Mttkbteb. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Coxtown,  '95  J.  1). — Down 
(Cultra,  '92  Pt.  &  Dn.).— Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  Ht.).— Dublin 
(local  '54  Hn.). — Clare  and  Limerick  (Shannon  dist.,  Ht,). — ^Water- 
ford  ('78  P.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  '95  Wr.). 

0.  souteUaris,  Gyll. 

Ulster. 

Deny  (Culmore,  on  alder,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Cullybacky,  J.).— 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). 

0.  alni,  L. 
CoinfAUGHT.    Lbixsteb.     MuirsTEB. 

Galway  (Wr.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Clare  (Cratloe,  m.).— Water- 
ford  ('78  P. ;  Tramore,  J.).     . 

The  variety  ferrugineusy  Marsh,  has  been  recorded  from  "near 
Belfast"  ('85  H.),  and  Queenstown ('95  Wr.). 
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0.  iliolB,  F. 

'CONKAUGHT.      LkINSTER.      MiTKBIBB. 

KoBCommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1). — ^Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht 
2).— Dublin  (Lucan,  '94  Ht.  3).— Clare  (Glenomeragh,  Ht.).— Water- 
ford  (Lismore,  '95  Ht.  1).— Cork  (Glandore,  Ht.). 
On  oak — ^local. 

0.  fagi. 
TJlsteb.    Cokkavght.    Leinsteb.    Mxtnsteb. 
Common. 

0.  rusci,  Herbst. 
TJlsibb.    Conkavght.    Leinstsb.    Muksteb. 
Armagh,    Eoscommon,  Galway,    Westmeath,    Dublin,   Wexford, 
Clare,  Limerick. 

Local  on  birch  and  willow. 

0.  stigma,  Germ. 
Leinsieb. 
Dnblin  ('64  Hn.).— Kildare  (Maynooth,  '94  C.  &  Cr.).— Ireland 
<H.  coU.). 

0.  salicis,  L. 
TJlsteb.    Conkaught.    Leinsteb.    Mvnsteb. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Galway,  Weetmeath,  Dublin,  Wexford, 
Cork. 

Locally  common  on  willows. 

0.  salioeti,  Payk. 
Ulsteb.    Leinsteb. 
Donegal  (Buncrana,  on  young  willows,  '95  Wr.). — ^Dublin  (Glas- 
neyin,  '54  Hn.). — Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.). 
Very  local. 

Bhamphos  flayicomis,  Clairv. 
TJlsteb.     Conitaught.    Leivsteb.    Mvnsteb. 
Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Galway,  Westmeath,  Dublin^ 
Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

OrthoohsBtes  setiger.  Beck. 
TJlsteb.    IjEinstee.    Mttkstbb. 
Armagh  ('94  J.  1).— Dublin  (Portmarnock,  '54  Hn. ;  North  Bull 
and  Tallaght,  Ht.).  — Wicklow  (Bray  Head,  '94  Ht.   1).— Water- 
ford  (Tramore,  Ht.). 
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Orypidiofl  equiseti,  F. 

TJlSIES.      CoNKAUGHT.      LsDrSTKR.      MUKSTEB. 

Common  in  marshy  places  on  Mquisetum, 
Enrrhinofl  soirpi,  F. 

TJUBIEB. 

Fermanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Cavan  (Lough  Onghter,  '94  J. 
Ht.  Cr.). 

Very  local  on  lake  shores.  The  records,  Coolmore  ('94  J.  Ht.  Or.), 
Holywood  ('92  J.  5 ;  92  Pt.  &  Dn.),  and  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  are  to  le 
referred  to  E.  acridulus^  L. 

E.  bimacnlatiis,  F. 
Leinstee. 
Wexford  (Slaney  bank  near  Wexford,  Ht.). 
Taken  by  sweeping  herbage  close  to  high-water  mark,  July,  1899. 
There  are  IriBh  specimens  in  the  Haliday  collection. 

E.  acridnlofl,  L. 

UlSIEB.      CONITAVOHT*      LEDrSXEB,      MuASLKH. 

Common. 

E.  flsihiops,  F. 

Ulsieb.     Coni^auoht. 

Down  (Gorraghswood,  Sp.). — Armagh  ('88  J.  2  ;  Maghery,  Long^ 
Neagh,  '89  J.  1).— Fermanagh  (Tempo,  '97  L.  1  ;  Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— 
Koscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht  2). 

Yery  locdl.  Mr.  Johnson  obtained  large  numbers  at  Anna^,  on 
three  occasions — once  on  Sparganium  in  September,  in  a  mass  of  moa 
in  May,  and  in  flood-refuse  idso  in  May.  On  other  occasions  it  has 
generally  occurred  singly.  It  is  always  found  in  marshy  places  where 
Sparganium  and  Hquisetum  grow,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  larva  may 
feed  on  either  of  these  plants.  The  species  is  of  northern  range  in 
Great  Britain,  occurriDg  in  yarious  Scotch  localities,  and  as  far  south 
as  Yorkshire.  Elsewhere  it  is  found  in  northern  Europe,  Siberia,  and 
in  I^orth  America.  A  yariety  (yar.  lapponicus)  has  been  described  from 
Lapland. 

Thryogenes  festucsd,  Herbst, 
Ulstbe. 

Antrim.  (Plentiful  on  the  banks  of  the  Lagan  Canal  near  Belfast, 
coll.  B.).— Ireland  (H.  coll.). 
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T.  Hereis,  Payk. 
TJlsieb.    Ledtstsb.    Mxtitbieb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (Belfast,  91  P.  1).— El- 
kenny  (ThomaBtx)wn,  Ht.). — ^Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  KiUurin,   &c., 
Ht.). — Clare  and  Limerick  (lake  shores,  Ht.). — Waterford  (lasmore 
and  Cappoqnin,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Rossbehy,  71  S.). 
Locally  common. 

[T.  seirrhoms,  Oyll.  Dublin  (dist.,  '78  M.).  M'Nab  includes  this 
species  in  the  Dublin  list  evidently  on  the  strength  of  the  ''  JErtrhtnus 
echirrhoiuSf  Schon  "  recorded  by  Hogan  ('54  Hn.),  very  possibly  the 
preceding  species  was  intended  in  the  latter  reference.] 

Dorytomufl  tortrix,  L. 
TJlsteb.    Leinsteb.    Mttksteb, 

Donegal  (Poyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Canickfergus,  '00  J.  4). 
— ^Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H. ;  Holywood,  '00  J.  3 ;  Strandtown,  '00 
J.  4).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Kildare  (Maynooth,  Cr.).— Cork  (Queens- 
town,  under  poplar-bark,  '95  Wr.). — Kerry  (Konmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
Local. 

D.  hirtipenniB,  Bedel. 
Ulster. 

Donegal  (Buncrana,  '95  Wr.). 

One  example  taken  on  young  willows. 

D.  maoulatuB,  Marsh. 
Ulster.     Connauoht.     LEmsxER.    Munster. 
Donegal,    Down,    Armagh,    Fermanagh,    Eoscommon,    G^way, 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Common  on  willows  in  spring.  The  var.  Silbermannij  Wenck., 
occurs  in  the  Foyle  district. 

D.  pectoralis,  Gyll. 

Ulster.     ComrAVOHX.     Ledtster.    Munster* 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  '95  Vr.).— Down  (near 
Belfast,  '85  H.).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96  Ht.  2).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.). 
— Wexford  (Killurin,  H^.).— Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 
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TanyspliymB  lenuus,  F. 

TJlSIEB«      liEHTBTSB. 

Antrim  (Lagan  Canal,  B.)- — Armagli  ('90  J.  1). — ^Westmeath 
(drains  near  Lough  Ennell,  Ht.). — ^Dublin  (Bathlamham,  '54  Hn.). 
— ^Wexford  (marl-holes  in  the  extreme  south-east,  Ht.). 

Bagous  alismatis,  Marsh. 
Ulstek.     Convauoht.    Leinster.    Muvsteb. 
Antrim  (Lagan  Canal,  B.). — Armagh  ('96  J.  1). — ICayo  (BaUina, 
'71  S.).-.Iloscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.   1).--Dublin  ('54  Hn. ; 
Royal  Canal,  '94  Ht.  3  ;  Santry,  '95  Ht.  3).— Kilkenny  (Thomastown, 
Ht.).— Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  Ht.). 
Erequent  on  water  plants. 

IB.  lutulosus,  Gyll.  The  record,  Lowry's  Lough  ('92  J.  2),  is  to 
be  deleted.] 

B.  olaudicana,  Herbst.  {B.frit,  Brit.  Col.). 
Ulster. 
Armagh  ('98  Ch.,  coU.  J.). 

IB.  lutosus,  Gyll.  The  record,  Armagh  ('92  J.  4),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

B.  glabrirostris,  Herbst.  {ItUuIentuSj  GfylL). 
Ulster.     Mttsbter. 

Armagh  ('92  J.  4 ;  '98  Ch.).— Clare  (Killaloe,  '71  S.). 
The  yar.  ntyri^«M,^Thoms.,  has  been  taken  at  Armagh  ('98  Ch., 
coll.  J.). 

Anoplus  plaiitaris,  Naez. 
Ulster.     ConnsAjjBwr.    Lehtster.    MuirerEE. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Armagh,  Galway,  Westmeath,  King's  County, 
Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry. 
Common  on  birch. 

A.  roborlB,  Suffr. 
Ulster.    Xjclnster. 

Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nore,  Ht.). 
^Yery  local,  on  boggy  ground. 
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EUeschoB  bipnnotatos,  L. 

TJlstsb.    Connavqht.    Leinsteb. 
Donegal  and  Derry   (Eoyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Roscommon  (Mote 
Park,  '98  Ht.   1).— Oalway  (Clonbrock,   D.)-— "^es^n^eath  (Derra- 
varagh,  Ht.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.). 

[^.  seanicusy  Fayk.  Portmamock  ('54  Hn.) — ^the  specimen  from 
whicb  thifi  record  was  made  is  in  the  Haliday  collection,  and  proves 
to  be  immature  JE,  hipunctatus^  L.] 

Tychiofl  tomentosos,  Herbst. 

MXTNSTEB. 

Kerry  (Ballybnnion,  '98  C). 

Under  stones  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cashen  river. 

Hicootrogos  picirostris,  P. 

UlSTEB.      CONITAUOHT.      LeINSTEB.      MtTNSTEB. 

Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Galway,  Louth,  Dublin,  Kil- 
kenny, "Wexford,  Waterford,  Kerry. 
Locally  common. 

HianiB  campannlss,  L. 

CONKAUOHT.      LeINSTEB.      MuNSTEB. 

Galway  (Lough  Derg,  Ht.).— Clare  (Ballyvaughan,  '95  Ht.  6).— 
Longford  (Priest's  Island,  Lough  Bee,  '00  Ht.  1). 
Very  local  on  flowers  of  Campanula, 

Oymnetron  villosiilafl,  Gyll. 
Ulster. 
Armagh  (Lowry's  Lough,  '89  J.  1). 

0.  beccabungSB,  L. 

UlSTEB.      LELNtfl'EB.      MUNSTEB. 

Armagh  (J.).— Permanagh  (Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Westmeath  (Der- 
ravaragh,  Ht.).— Clare  (Killaloe,  '71  8.)— I-imerick  (Lough  Gur,  Ht.). 
—Cork  (Glen  of  the  Shoumagh  Biver,  '55  H.  1). 

The  Irish  examples  are  to  be  referred  to  the  var.  vercniea^  Germ. 

B.I.A.  PBOC.,  SBB,  ni.,  VOL.  VI.  3  L 
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0.  paseiionim,  Oyll. 

MUKSTKH. 

Kerry  (Ballybunion,  under  stones  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oaahfin  iirer, 
•98  C. ;  Kenmaie,  '98  Ht,  4).— Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

0.  labilis,  Herbst. 

Ulstkb.    CoinrAUOHT.    Leikstkr.    Mititsier. 

Antrim   (Bel&ist    diet.,    B.). — ^Armagh  ('92  J.   4). — Fermanagh 

(Belleisle,  '98  Pr.).— Koscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1).— Galway 

(H.  MS.;    Woodford,    Ht.).— Dublin   (Portmamock,  '94  Ht.  3).— 

Cork  (Olandore,  Ht.). — ^Kerry  (Derrycunihy  "Wood,  Cs.). 

0.  antirrhini,  Payk. 
LmreTBR. 
Dublin  (not  common,  '54  Hn.). 
There  ia  an  Irish  specimen  in  the  Haliday  collection. 

Hednus  pyraster,  Herbst. 
Ulster.     CoinrAUOHT.    Leikstbr.    Muhster. 
Common. 

H.  oollaris,  Oerm. 
Ledtsibe. 
Wexford  (Slaney  bank,  near  Wexford,  Ht). 
Taken  by  sweeping  herbage  close  to  high- water  mark. 

Anthonomus  nlmi,  De  G. 

UiiSrER.     Leinster.    MnrsiER. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Dublin  (Glas- 
nevin  Gardens,  '54  Hn. ;  Portmamock,  '94  Ht.  3). — ^Wexford  (Ross- 
lare,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Kenmare,  Ht.). 

A.  Boiins,  Des  Gozis. 
Ulsier. 
Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs. ;  Belfast,  coll.  B.). 
On  hawthorn. 

A.  pediculariuB,  L. 
Ulster.     Conxauoht,    Leinster.     Mitnsier. 
Common  on  flowers  of  whitethorn. 
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[A.  Chevrolati,  Desbr.    The  record,  Annagli  ('88  J.  5),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

A.  pomomni,  L. 

TJUBTEB.      LeLNUTEB. 

Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Annagb  (J.).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.). 
A.  rabi,  Herbst. 

JJlSTER.      LbINSTXE.      MuXSTSB. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Armagh,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Dublin,  "Wexford, 
Waterford. 

A.  comari.  Crotch. 
TJlsteb.     Conkaught.     LEmffrsB.     Mvnsteb. 
Donegal,   Derry,    Antrim,  Armagh,   Galway,   Louth,   Limerick, 
Waterfoid,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

Hanophyes  lythri,  F. 
TJlsteb.     Conkaught.    Lbinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Common  on  Lythrus. 

Clonus  sorophularisB,  L. 

TJlsteb.    Mttnstee. 
Down  (near  Belfast,  *85  H.).— Kerry  (Dingle,  '55  Hn.  2). 
The  specimens  cannot  be  traced. 

[C.  thapms,  P.  The  record,  Loughgilly  ('93  Jn.),  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  following  species.] 

C.  hortolanus.  Marsh. 
TJlsteb.     Connauoht.     Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Milford,  coll.  Osb.).— 
Armagh  (Loughgilly,  Jn. ;  Poyntzpass,  ^pxva  and  pupa,   '99  J.). — 
Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  '98  Ht.  1).— Dublin  ('54   Hn.).— Kildare 
(Maynooth,   '94  C.  &  Cr.).— Queen's  County  ('01  Bn.).— Wexford 
(Courtown  and  Killurin,   Ht.).— Waterford  (Lismore,   Ht.).— Cork 
(Skibbereen,  Sp.).— Kerry  (Dingle,  Ht.). 
Locally  common  on  Scrophuhrta. 

C.  blattarisB,  P. 
There  is  an  example  of  this  species  in  Mr.  Haliday's  collection, 
marked  as  having  been  taken  in  Ireland. 

3L2 
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C.  pnlchellns,  Herbst. 
MuirsTEB. 
Kerry  (Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4,  coll.  BEr.).— Irelaiid  (H.  coll.). 

Orobitis  cyanens,  L. 

TJlSTEB.      CONITAITOHT.      LsHTSTEB.      MuiTSTEB. 

Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B. ;  Ardara,  J.). — Antrim 
(Portrush,  '90  J.  I).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.;  Eostrevor,  Fg. 
MS.).— Armagli  (Vicars  Caim,  '88  J.  5  ;  Lowiy's  Lough,  '88  J.  2 ; 
Poyntzpass,  J.).— Sligo  (Enniscrone,  J.).— Galway  ('91  P.  1,  coll.Wr.). 
—Louth  (Carlingford  Mt,  '88  J.l).— Dublin  (Portmamock,'00  Ht.  8). 
—Kilkenny  (Thomastown,  Ht.).— Wexford  (Ht.).— Waterford  (las- 
more,  Cappoquin,  and  Tramore,  Ht.). — Kerry  (Bossbehy,  Pg.  MS. ; 
Kenmare,  '98  Ht.  4). 

Not  common — ^usually  in  moss  on  high  ground,  but  the  Portmsh, 
Portmamock,  and  Enniscrone  examples  were  taken  in  moss  from  the 
sandhills. 

Cryptorrhynohufl  lapafhi,  L. 
Ulster.    Ijiihstss. 

Armagh  (Coney  Island,  Lough  Neagh,  '95  J.  4). — ^Wicklow 
(Boulnalea,  Fg.  MS. ;  Murragh,  C.).— Wexford  ("  on  the  E.  Boura," 
Fg.  MS.). 

Tak,en  on  one  occasion  in  some  numbers  on  bark  of  sallows.  The 
insects  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance,  as  they  sat  on  the  tree,  to 
droppings  of  birds,  and  might  yery  easily  have  been  passed  by. 

Acalles  roboris,  Curt. 

MUNSIEB. 

Kerry  (Rossbehy,  '71  S.). 

A.  ptinoides.  Marsh. 
TJlstsb.  ^einster.    Muksieb. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Louth  (Carlingford,  J.).— DubKii 
(Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3).— Wicklow  (Bray  Head,  '95  Ht.  3).— Wexford 
(Forth  Hills,  Ht.).— Cork  (Glandore,  Ht). 

A.  tarbatuB,  Boh. 
Ulster.    Ledtsier. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Ballycastle,  T.).— Dublin 
(Dundrum,  '00  Ht.  3). 
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HononychoB  pseudaoori,  F. 
There  are  Irish  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Haliday  collection. 

CcDliodes  rabicnndiu,  Herhst. 
TJlsteb.    Connavght.    Lkdysteb. 
Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  *00  B.). — Armagh  (Churchill  &c., 
•92  J.  4).— Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  Ht.).— Galway  (Clonbrock,  '96 
Ht.  2;  Woodford,  Ht.).— King's  Comity  (Seagull  Bog,  '95  Ht.  5). 
On  birch — ^locally  abundant. 

C.  querons,  E. 

Ulster.     Conkauoht.     Leinsteb.     Muitsteb. 
Donegal  and  DerTy(Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Antrim  (Ballycastle,  Cs.). 
—Galway  (Recess,  '95  Ht.  6).— Louth  (Cartown,  C.).— Dublin  ('54 
Hn.).— Wexford  (Courtown,  C. ;  KiUoughrum,  Ht.).— Clare  (Cratloe 
Wood,  Ht). 

[C  rubsTf  Marsh.  The  record,  Courtown  ('92  C.  5),  should  refer  to 
the  preceding  species.] 

C.  erythroleucufl,  Gmel. 
There  is  an  Irish  example  in  the  Dublin  Museum  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Trinity  College. 

C.  oardui,  Herhst. 
TJlsteb.    Connaught. 
Down  (Bangor,  '95  Wr.).— Galway  (Wr.). 
"  Rarely,  by  sweeping." 

C.  quadrimaoulatos,  L. 

XJlsteb.     Convauoht.    Leinsteb.    Munsteb. 
Common. 

Foophagus  sisymbrii,  F. 
TIlsteb.    Conwaught.    Leinsteb.    Mxtnsteb. 
Donegal  (Ardara,  '93  J.  I).^Antrim  (Lagan  Canal,^.). — ^Armagh 
('92  J.  4).— Roscommon  (Mote  Park,  Ht.).— Galway  ('91  F.  1 ;  Clon- 
brock, '96  Ht.  2).— Westmeath(LoughEnnell,  Ht.).— DublinJ(Santry, 
*95  Ht.  3).— Wexford  (Rosslare,  Ht.).— Waterford  ('91  F.  I).— Cork 
(Glandore,  Ht. ;  Queenstown,  Wr.). — Kerry  (KiUamey,  '71  8.). 
Common. 
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Ceuihorrhyiiehiif  aidiiiilis,  Payk. 
Ulrkr.    Gokkauoiet.    Luhbikb.    MunxiR. 
Common. 

C.  oonttriotut,  Harsh. 
Mmrfina. 
Waterfoid  (78  P.). 

0.  eoeUearia,  Oyll. 
TJlbtbb.    LEnrsTEB.    MuvflrxH. 
Annagh    ('92    J.    4).— Wexford    (Enniflcorthy,     Ht).— Kerry 
(KiUamey,  47  W.  1). 

C.  eries,  OyU. 
TJlsteb.     Conhauoht.    Lklnsibb.    HiJifsrKR. 
Common  on  heather. 

C.  erynmiyF. 
TJlsteb.    CoNKAueHT.     Ljuahtek.    Mukstbr. 
Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,   Caran,   Galway,  Louth,  Westmeath, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Waterford,  Cork. 

Common,  the  variety  ehlarcpUrui,  Steph.,  occurs. 

C.  oontraetuB,  Marsh. 
Ulster.     Connauoht.     Leixster.    Mxtkstee. 
Common. 

C.  hirtnlos,  Germ. 
Ulster. 
Donegal  (Buncrana  sandhills,  '00  B.)* 

C.  qnadridens,  Panz. 
Ulster.  Covkauoht.  Leikster.  Muitstbe. 
Donegal  (Foyle  dist,  '00  B. ;  Buncrana,  '95  Wr.).— Deny  (Poylc 
dist.,  '00  B.).— Antrim  (Glenshesk,  Cs.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '86 
H. ;  Bangor,  '95  Wr. ;  Scrabo  Hill,  J.).— Galway  (Clonbrock  and 
Woodford,  Ht.).— Dublin  (on  furze,  Ht.).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.).— 
Cork  (Monkstown,  coll.  Ws.). 

C.  poIlinariuB,  Forst. 
Ulster.    Cohvaxjoht.    Lhhstek.    Muesikr. 
Common. 
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C.  yiduatoB,  Oyll. 
TJlsteb. 

Deny  (Foyle  diat,  '00  B.;  Milford,  coll.  Osb.).— Armagli  ('88 
J.  2). 

C.  angnlosiui,  BoH. 
TTlsteb.  Munsteb. 
DeiTy(Culmore,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Templepatrick,  in  June,  B.). — 
Down  (Bangor,  '95  Wr.).— Waterfoid  (Lismore,  '95  Ht.  1), 

Bare~-at  Bangor  Mr.  "Walker  took  "  three  by  sweeping  under  trees 
bordering  a  marshy  place  "  only  one  example  occurred  in  each  of  the 
other  localities,  by  sweeping  herbage. 

C.  pleurostigma,  Marsh. 
ITlsteb.    Conkaught.    Leinsteb.     Mukstbb. 
Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Mayo  (Achill),  Qalway,  West- 
xneath,  Dublin,  Carlow,  "Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Common. 

C.  punctiger,  Gyll. 
TJlsteb.     Conkauoht.    Leinsieb. 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Galway  (Roundstone,  Ht.)— Dublin  ('95 
Ht.  3). 

C.    marginatus,  Payk. 
Leinsteb.    Mtjitsteb. 
Dublin  (dist.,  '95  Ht.  3).— Waterford  ('91  F.  1). 

C.  mg^osus,  Herbst. 
Ulsteb.     Leinsteb.     Mttksteb. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — Antrim  (Portballintrae, 
'94  T. ;  BaUycastle,  Cs.).— Down  (Bangor,  '95  Wr.).— Wexford  (Ard- 
cavan,  Ht.).— Clare  (Corrofin,  Ht.,  coU.  Gr.).— Waterford  (Tramore, 
Ht.). 
Local. 

C.  litora,  F. 
TJlsteb.    Connauoht.    Leinsteb.     Muksteb. 
Donegal,  Derry,  Down,    Roscommon,    Galway,   Louth,   Dublin, 
Eildare,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny,  Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork. 
Common  where  it  occurs,  on  thistles. 
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Ceufhorrhynolddiiu  iloralii,  Payk. 

TJ£8iSR«    LxarsTEB.    MmrsiER. 

Annagh  ('92  J.  2).— Westmeath  (near  Lough  EnneU,   Ht).— 

Dublin  (Dodder  Bank,  near  Terenure,  '94  Ht.  3).— Kilkenny  (Ht.)-— 

Wexford  (Ht.).— Clare  (Finlough,  Ht.).— Waterford  (Tnimore,  Ht). 

Common. 

C.  terminatoB,  Herbst 

COHITAUOHT.      MUVSTEB. 

Mayo  (Ballina,  '71  8.).— Waterford  (clift  near  Tramore,  Ht.). 

[C.  quereicoU,  Payk.  The  record,  Carfcown  ('92  G.  5),  is  to  be 
deleted.] 

C.  mixtoi,  Hols. 
Lehtster. 

Heath  (Laytown,  '00  Ht.  3). 

A  single  specimen  taken  on  the  Laytown  sandhills,  by  sweeping 
plants.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  rare  species  generally — ^Beitter 
mentions  it  from  Germany,  southern  France,  and  the  Caucasus; 
while  in  Great  Britain  it  has  only  been  recorded  from  Devon  and 
linoolnshire.    It  may  possibly  be  overlooked  in  other  localities. 

C.  troglodytes,  F. 

Ulster.    Coicnauoht.    LEnrsTEB.    Muhstjul 
Common. 

0.  Dawsoni,  Bris. 
LsiNsrsB.    MuMtriEK. 
Dublin  (Portmamock,  '00  Ht.  3). — Wexford  (shore  of  the  Slaney 
estuary  near   "Wexford,   Ht.). — "Waterford  (Tramore,  Ht.). — ^Keny 
(Kenmarc,  Cs.)* 

At  the  roots  of  plants,  as  a  rule  close  to  high- water  mark.  It 
has  been  recorded  from  various  localities  in  the  south  of  England,  Scot- 
land (Solway  district),  and  France. 

Amalus  hssmorrhous,  Herbst. 
Ledtsteb. 
Dublin  (Rare,  '54  Hn.). 

Balaninus  brunneus  of  this  reference — ^the  specimens  cannot  be 
traced.    The  record,  Armagh  ('91  F.  1),  is  to  be  deleted. 
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Bhinoncns  pericarpioSy  L. 
TJlsteb.    CoNiTAUOHT.    Leinstsr.    Munster. 
Common. 

B.  perpendicnlaris,  Eeich. 

Ulster.    Connattoht.    Leinster.    Mukster. 

Donegal,  Deny,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Galway,  Lonth,  Kil- 
kenny, "Wexford,  Cork. 
Common. 

B.  castor,  F. 

Ulster.    Leinster. 

Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  *85  H.;  Kostrevor, 
Fg.  Mb.).— Louth  (Cartown,  '92  C.  5).— Dublin  ('54  Hn.).— Kildare 
(Maynooth,  '94  C.  &  Cr.).— Wexford  (Rosslare  sandhills,  Ht). 
Very  local. 

Eubryohios  velatns,  Beck. 
Ulster.    Coitnauoht.    Leinster.    Mtjnster. 

Down  (Holywood,  '55  H.  1). — Annagh  ('92  J.  4). — Eoscommon 
(Mote  Park,  &c.,  '98  Ht.  1).— Westmeath  (Mullingar,  Ht.).— Dublin 
(Santry,  '94  Ht.  3  ;  Grand  Canal  near  Dublin,  '00  Ht.  3).— Kildare 
(Monasterevan,  '00  Ht.  3). — ^King's  County  (Clonmacnoise,  '00  Ht. 
1).— Carlow  (Bonis,  '95  Ht.  8).— Wexford  (Enniscorthy,  Ht.).— 
Cork  (Blarney  Lake,  '55  H.  1).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '47  W.  1). 

Local  on  Alisma,  EquiMtum^  and  other  water  plants. 

Litodactylns  lencogaster.  Marsh. 
Ulster.     Leinster. 

Antrim  (Lagan  Canal,  B.). — Down  (Holywood,  ^bb  H.  1 ;  Bangor, 
'95  Wr.)— Armagh  ('92  J.  i ;  Portadown,  '88  J.  2).— Dublin  ('54 
Hn. ;  Portmamock,  Ht.). — King's  County  (Clonmacnoise,  '00  Ht.  1). 

Local — on  water  plants. 

Phsrtobins  comari,  Herbst. 

Ulster.     Coknaught.     Lehtster.     Mxtwster. 

Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Down  (Holywood,  '55  H.  1).— 
Armagh  (Coney  Island  Lough  Neagh,  '92  J.  1). — Sligo  (Lough  Gill, 
J.).— Dublin  (Rush,  '92  Sp.).— King's  County  (Clonmacnoise,  '00  Ht. 
1).— Clare  (Broadford,  Ht.). 
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P.  qnadritabereulatiu,  F. 
Ulster.  Ledtster.  Musbtes. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.,  BuncTana,  '95  Wr.).— 
Antrim  and  Down  (Belfast  dist..  '85  H.;  B. ;  Bangor,  '95  Wr.; 
Holywood,  '56  H.  1).— Armagli  (»92  J.  4).— Dnblin  ('54  Hn. ;  Kndi, 
Sp. ;  North  Bull,  Ht.).— Waterfoid  ('78  P.).— Cork  (Middleton,  '95 
Wr.). 

P.  oanalicnlatoB,  Fahr. 
Ulstee.      Coknauoht. 
Donegal  (Coolmor©,  '95  J.  1). — Armagh  (Lowry^s  Lough,  '92  J. 
l)._Cork(BLimey  Lake,  '55  H.  1).— Kerry  (Killamey,  '47  W.  1). 

P.  qoadrioomis,  Gyll. 

LEnrsTER. 
Dublin  (Local,  '54  Hn.). 
The  Bpecimena  cannot  be  traced. 

Limnobaris  T-albnm,  L. 
Ulster.     CoTn^AXJOHT.     LEnrsTER.     Mttkster. 
Antrim,   Down,   Armagh,    Mayo,    Galway,    Westmeat^    Sing's 
County,  Wexford,  Clare,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry. 
Locally  common  on  reeds,  CareXj  &c.,  in  marshy  places. 

Balaninns  betnlss,  Steph. 

MUNSTER. 

Kerry  (Caragh  Lake,  coll.  Yr.). 

Taken  by  Col.  J.  W.  Yerbury,  August,  1901. 

B.  salioivoroB,  Payk. 
Ulster.    Conwaught.    Leikster.    MxTirsrER. 
Common. 

B.  pyrrhoceras,  Marsh. 
Ulster.     Connauoht.    MuifsrsR. 
Donegal  and  Derry  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— 
Galway  (Clonbrock,  Ht.).— Limerick  (Ht.).— Cork  (Queenstown,  '96 
Wr.). 
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HagdaliB  armigera,  Eourc. 

LsiNSTEB.      MUKSTEB. 

Dublin  (Santry,  on  elms,  '94  Ht.  8). — Waterford  (Dromana  Forest 
near  Cappoquin,  Ht.). 

H.  pnrni,  L. 
Ireland  (H.  coll.). 
[M.  earhonariay  L.  The  record,  Santry  ('93  Ht.  3),  is  to  be  deleted.] 

Calandra  granaria,  L. 
Leiitsteb. 
Dublin  (Com  stores,  '54  Hn.).— Down  (near  Belfast,  *85  BE.). 
For  an  interesting  account  of  the  injury  caused  to  stored  grain  by 
this,  and  the  following  species  see  ('55  Hg.). 

C.  oryzss,  L. 

Leutsteb. 
Dublin  (Com  stores,  '54  Bji. ;  ;'  Customhouse  wall"  H.  MS.). 

Bhopalomesites  Tardyi,  Curt. 
XJlsteb.    Connaught.    Lbikstbe.    Munsteb. 

Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Mayo,  Galway,  Louth, 
Westmeath,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Cork,  Kerry. 

Locally  abundant  in  wooded  districts  throughout  Lreland.  It 
occurs  in  colonies,  boring  in  the  wood  of  holly,  beech,  willow,  poplar, 
alder,  and  mountain  ash,  but  more  especially  in  the  two  first  mentioned 
trees.  As  a  rule  the  beetles  confine  their  attacks  to  old  or  unhealthy 
trees,  especially  where  the  bark  has  been  injured,  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  wood  being  sometimes  riddled  by  their  borings.  This  interesting 
weevil  is  extremely  local  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  the  Clyde 
and  Argyle  districts  of  Scotland.  Germany  is  the  only  continental 
locality  mentioned  by  Beitter.  The  larva  and  pupa  are  figured  and 
described  in  ('01  Cr.). 

Caulotrypis  ssneopiceuB,  Boh. 
Ledtsteb.    MuirsTEB. 
Dublin  (Fortmamock,  common  in  an  old  ash  tree,  '00  Ht.  3 ;  coU. 
B.). — Cork  (Found  in  profusion  near  Cork,  *52  St.). 

Codiosoma  spadiz,  Herbst. 
Leinsteb. 
Dublin  (South  Bull,  '00  Ht  3). 
In  a  piece  of  drift-wood. 
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SCOLTTIDiB. 
EylMtet  ater,  Payk. 

XJL8TSR.      CONKAUOHT.      LeDTSTKR.      MuFSTES. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Fojle  dist,  '00  B.;  Bathmnllan,  Wr.).~ 
Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.).— Armagh  ('92  J.  4).— Galway  (Tnam, 
•96  Cn  1).— Dublin  (Rathfamham,  '54  Hn.).— Waterford  (Oappoqnin, 
Ht).— Cork  (Middleton,  under  firs,  '95  Wr.).— Kerry  (Tore,  Fg. 
MS.). 

In  fir  plantations  in  which  it  has  caused  considerable  injury  to 
larch  and  Scotch  fir. 

E.  opaont,  Er. 

LxiNSTXR. 

Louth  (south,  '92  C.  5). 

We  have  not  seen  any  Irish  examples. 

E.  palliatoa,  Oyll. 
Ulbtsr.    CoNiTAuoHT.    Lmrsrisn.    Vuitsteb. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.).— Qalway  (Tuam,  '96  Cr.). 
—King's  County  (aonad  Wood,  '96  Ht  6).— Kerry  (Tore,  Fg.  MS.)- 

Local— it  has  been  recorded  as  injurious  to  spruce  and  Scotch  fir 
in  the  county  of  Qalway  ('96  Cr.). 

Eylastinnt  obicuruB,  Marsh. 

XJlstbb.    LmrsixR. 

Donegal  and  Deny  (Foyle  dist.,  '00  B.). — ^Armagh  (Poyntzpass,  J.). 
—Dublin  (Ht.).— Kildare  (Maynooth,  Fg.  MS.).— Wexfoid  (KiUough- 
rum  Forest,  Ht.). 

Eylesinus  fraxini,  Fanz. 

Leihsteb.    Munster. 

Dublin  (Lucan  Demesne,  '93  Ht.  3 ;  Dundrum,  '94  Or.).— Cork 
(Olamnire,  Ht.). 

Probably  more  widespread  than  these  records  indicate. 

E.  Tittatot,  Fab. 
Ireland  (H.  coll.). 
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Hyelophiliu  piniperda,  L. 
XJlstbr.     Convaught.    Leutsteb.    Mttnsibb. 

Antrim  (Cramnore,  *91  F.  1).— Down  (near  Belfast,  '85  H.). — 
-Ajmagh  ('91  F.  1 ;  Poyntzpass,  J.).— Galway  (Tuam,  '94  Cr. ; 
AVoodford,  Ht.).— King's  County  (Tullamore,  '01  Cr.).— Tipperary 
<A11maTin).— Cork  (Ht.).— Kerry  (Tore,  Fg.  MS.). 

Under  bark  of  fir  trees. 

PhloBophthorus  rhododactylus,  Marsh. 

Lbinsieb.    Mukstbb. 

Wicklow  (Bray,  on  furze,  '94  Ht.  1).— Wexford  (Fg.  MS.).— Cork 
<QueenBtown,  '95  Wr.).— Ireland  (H.  coll.). 

Pityophthorus  pubescens.  Marsh. 

CONNAUGHT.      LeINSTBB.      MtTNSTEB. 

Galway  (Woodford,  Ht.).— Wicklow  (Bray,  '54  Hn.).— Wexford 
^Tinder  fir  trees,  Ht.). — Clare  (south,  Ht.). — Cork  (Queenstown, 
'95  Wr.). 

In  fir  woods. 

Dryoosdtes  villosus,  F. 
XJlstbb. 

Deny  (Walworth  Wood,  July,  coll.  B.). 

Two  examples  found  in  a  branch  of  oak,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Buckle. 

Pityogenes  bidentatus,  Herbst. 

XJlsteb. 
Armagh  ('92  J.  4). 
A  single  specimen  in  Mr.  Johnson's  garden. 

Trypodendron  domestioum,  L. 

Ulsieb.    Connaught. 

Donegal  (Foyle  dist.,  in  a  fallen  beech  tree,  '00  B.). — Mayo 
(Westport,  '91  F.  1).— Eoscommon  (Cloonca  Wood,  '98  Ht.  1). 
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ElenoliiiB  tenuicorniB,  Eirby. 
Ulster. 

Down  (Holywood,  H.  MS. ;  "  End  of  June,  1830,  and  July,  1831, 
Mr.  Holiday  took  two  females  in  sweeping  some  herbage  near 
Belfast"  '39  Curtis).  ''  Belfast  (Templeton) ;  the  latter  specimen  is 
now  in  the  University  Museum,  Oxford"  ('91  F.  1). 

This  interesting  species  has  not  been  found  in  Ireland  since 
Haliday's  time,  his  Belfast  specimens,  both  of  the  perfect  insect  and 
larva,  are  preserved  in  the  Dublin  Museum  collection. 


(Added  in  Fkess.) 
{^Species  dUtin^Uhed  by  an  asterUk  are  additiotu  to  the  fwegowg  /iff .] 


Carabna  clathratiu,  L. — Holywood  Warren  (H.  MS.). 

Pelophila  borealia,  Fayk. — On  the  edge  of  Lough  Shark,  near 
Foyntzpass,  Co.  Down  (J.). 

Blethisa  multipunctata,  L. — Lagan  Canal  bank,  near  Moira  (B.). 

Badister  sodalia,  Duft — ^Not  uncommon  at  Zinbane,  Co.  Antrim, 
on  the  chalk  (T.). 

Haipalus  puncticollis,  Fayk.— BaUycastle,  Co.  Antrim  (T.). 

Pterostichiu  anthracinus.  111. — Shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  at  Shane's 
Castle  (B.). 

Calathus  nubigena,  Hal. — ^Ballycastle  (T.). 
•Anchomenua  Thoreyi,  Dej. — ^In  flood  refuse  from  Armagh  (Sp.). 

Bembidium  assimile,  Gyll. — Holywood  Warren  (H.  MS.). 

B.  argenteolnm,  Ahr. — Glenavy,  Lough  Neagh  (coll.  Orr). 
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Patrobus  exoayatoB,  Fajk. — The   Horn  Head  and  BoBtrevor 
records  of  this  species  ('85  Fn.)  are  to  be  deleted. 

•Hydroponu  grannlaria,  L,|  In  the  Lagan  Canal,  near  Moira 
♦H.  dorsaUs,  F.  J        (coll.  B.). 

H.  angustatus,  8turm.|g^^^^^^(j^ 

AoiliuB  snloatoa,  L.,  var.  sootioat,  Cnrt. — Ballycastle  (T.). 

Philydmfl  testaoeos,  F.— Near  Belfast  (B.). 

Limnebiua  nitidiu,  Marsh. — Ballycastle  (T.). 

Helophonu  Hnlsanti,  Bye. — Strangford  Lough  (coll.  B.). 
*Eydrochu8  brevis,  Herbst.— Near  Belfast  (B.). 

Ceroyon  hssmorrhous,  Gyll. — Near  Moira  (B.). 
*C.  minutns,  Muls. — Shane's  Castle,  near  Antrim  (B.). 

Aleochara  grisea,  Kr. — Ballycastle  (T.), 


♦Orypoda  lentnla,  Er.i^^^^  3^^^^^  .^^^^  3^ 
Ocalea  oastanea,  £r. ) 


Calodera  ssthiops,  Gray. — ^In  moss  near  Shane's  Castle  (coll.  B.). 

^Homalota  cnspidata,  Er. — Grand  Canal  bank,  near  Lncan,  under 

bark  of  felled  elms.    At  the  time  of  capture  (May)  the  beetles  were 

rather  scarce,  but  the  larvflB  were  extremely  abundant  under  the 

bark  where  there  was  sufficient  moisture  (Ht.). 

*E.    ssneiooUig,    Sharp.lln  fungi,  Friest  Island,  in  Lough  Bee 

H.  trinotata,  Kr.        J     (Sh.,  coll.  Ht.). 

E.  paloBtris,  Kies.— Belfast  (Sh.,  coll.  B.). 

Xennsa  uvida,  Er. — ^Ballycastle  (T.). 

Z.  sulcata,  Eies.— Shore  near  Youghal  (Ht.). 

SncephaluB  oomplicanB,  Westw. — ^BaUycasUe  (T.). 

OyrophflBna  gentilis,  Er. — ^Foyle  district  (coll.  B.). 

Hydronoma  dimidiata,  Grar. — Near  Belfast  (B.). 

OyninuBa  brevicoUis,  Fayk. — Near  Moira  (B.). 
•ConoBoma  immaoulatnm,  Steph. — In  moss  at  Shane's  Castle  (B.). 

TaohinuB  humeralia    GraY.|3^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Kegacroniu  analu,  F.         j       "^  ^    ' 

QuedioB  punctiooUiB,  Thoms. — Belfast  Docks  (B.). 

Q.  maurorufafl.  Gray. — Near  Belfast  (B.). 

PhilonthuB  oarbonariiu,  Gyll. — Thomastown,  Co.  Kilkenny  (Hi). 

P.  longicomis,  Steph. 

f .  discoideuB,  Gray. 

AotobiuB  oineraBoens,  Gray. 

LeptaoinoB  pammpunctatuB,  Gyll. 

EvsssthetuB  rufloapilluB,  Lae. 


NeariBelfast  (B.) 
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Stennt  ddndeloidet,  Gray.— Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway  (coll.  B.). 

8.  fornioatiu,  Steph.— Near  Belfast  (B.). 

Bledint  ureiuuriat,  Payk. — Strangford  Longh  (B.). 

Trogophloiu  riyiilarii,  Mots. — Belfast  (B.). 

T.  pniilint,  Orav.  -Belfast  Docks  (B.) ;  Lucan  (Ht.). 

Onudinm  ponotipenne.  Thorns. — Lucan,  under  elm  bark  (Ht.). 

PMUpbus  Eeiiei,  HerbstJB^       ^^  ^^^ 

Veurapbet  elongatnlus,  Miill.  \ 

V.  angnlatot,  Miill.  ( Cave  Hill,  Co.  Antrim  (coll. B). 

Bnmienu  tanatot,  Mull.         ) 

Enoonniu  hirtioollis,  m. — Near  Belfast  (coll.  B.). 

Agatbidinm  yariaas,  Beck. — This  species  is  recorded  from  Belfast 
in  the  preceding  list — the  exact  locality  is  Shane's  Castle,  Co.  Antrim. 

Silpba  diipar,  Herbst. — Toome,  Lough  Neagh  (coll.  Orr). 

ISaprinut  rugifrom^  Payk. — The  record,  Cushendun  ('90  J.  2), 
must  be  deleted.] 

Corylophus  oassidioidet,  Marsh.— Belfast  (coll.  B.). 

Olibrus  bioolor,  P. — Monkstown  and  Olanmire,  Co.  Cork  (Ht.). 

Meligethet  lumbaris,  Sturm. — Near  Belfast  (B.). 

Bhiiophag:aa  perforatot,  Er. )       ^*^  ^  ^  '^' 

Atomaria  nigriyentrii,  Steph. — Cave  Hill  (coU.  B.). 

Oeotrupes  typhosus,  L.— Near  Monkstown,  Co.  Cork  (Ht.). 

lAnoma/a  IViichii,  P.— The  records  "  Co.  Kerry,  Co.  Cork,  and 
near  Belfast,"  in  the  reference  ('91  P.  1)  need  verification.  Canon 
Powler  informs  us  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  the  origin  of  these 
records.] 

Lema  teptentrionis,  Weise. — Qlanmire,  Monkstown,  and  Blarney, 
Co.  Cork — frequent  (Ht.). 

Lamprosoma  concolor,  Sturm. — Glanmire  (Ht.). 

LochmsDa  oratSBgi,  Poret.— Monkstown,  Co.  Cork  (Ht). 

Crepidodera  ruflpes,  L.-^Bom's  Island,  Lough  Neagh  (ooU.  Oir). 

Psylliodet  affinii,  Payk.— Ballycastle  (T.). 

P.  pioina,  Marsh.— Near  Belfast  (B.). 

Vaoerdes  melanura,  Schmidt. — Sand  Quay,  Belfast  (B.). 
*Apion  Bohemani,  Thoms.— Common  near  Belfast  (ooU.  B.). 

Liosoma  troglodytes,  Bye.— Colin  Glen,  near  Belfast  (Ch.,  coll.  B.). 

Orohestet  alni,  L.— Monkstown,  Co.  Cork  (Ht). 
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.     622 

PhilydruB,     . 

.    608 

PtilinuB, 

.        .     749 

Ochina, 

.    749 

PbilonthuSy   . 

.    648 

Ptflium, 

.    700 

Ochrosts, 

.    773 

Pbilopedon,  . 

.    797 

Ptinnfl, 

.        .    748 

Octhebius, 

.    612 

Pbilorbinum, 

.    678 

Ptomapbagus 

,    195 

OctotemnuiP, 

.     760 

PbloBobiuxD,  . 

.     682 

.    781 

OcTpuB, 

.    647 

PhloBOchariB, 

.    682 

Pyiopterufl, 

.    742 

Ocyusa, 
(Edemero, 

.    622 
.    782 

PhlcBopbtboniB, 
PhloBopora,    . 

.    819 
.    622 

QUBDIUS, 

.    64S 

Olibrus, 
Oligota, 
Oliathopus,    . 

.    706 
.    636 
.     680 

PbyllobiuBy    . 
PhyUobiotica, 
PhyUodecta,  . 

.    796 
.    766 
.    764 

Rhaoium, 
Bbagonycha, 
BbampbuB, 
Rhantus, 

.    752 
.    744 
.    803 

Olophrnm, 

.    677 

Phyllopertha, 

.    736 

.    604 

Omalium, 

Omoeita, 

Onthophagus, 

.    678 
.    710 
.    728 

Phyllotreta,  . 
PhytobiuBy    . 
Phytodecta,  . 

.     770 
.    816 
.    763 

RbinoncuB,    . 
RhixobiuBy 

.    815 
.    781 

.    705 

OnthophiluB, 
Opatrum, 
Orchesia, 
Orchestes, 

.    698 
.    778 
.    780 
.    802 
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.    636 
.     819 
.    712 
.    819 

Rbizopertha, 
RhixopbaguB, 
Rhopalomedi 
Rhyncbites, 

.    747 

.    713 

B8.     .    817 

.    785 

Orechtocbilus 

.    607 

Plagiodera,    . 

.    764 

OrobitiB, 

.    810 

PlatambuB,    . 

.    603 

Salpingus, 

.    781 

Orthocbtttes, 

.    803 

PlatystetliuB, 

.    671 

Saprinufl, 

.        .    697 

OrthopeniSy  . 

.    701 

PlectiofloeliB, 

.    776 

SeapbiBoma, 

.    698 

Otbius, 

.    668 

PocadiuBy 

.    710 

Sciapbiltts,    . 

.    794 

Otdoirhynchu 

8,       .    790 

Podabrus,      . 

.    742 

Seirtes, 

.    741 

Oxypoda, 

.    620 

Podagrica,     . 

.    773 

SeydmemiB, 

.    686 

Oxyteluf, 

.    672 

PogonochsBras, 

.    766 

SoynmuB, 

.    705 

PogonuB, 

.    690 

Serica, 

.        .    734 

Pachtta, 

.        .     762 

PolydruBUB,   . 

.    796 

Seriooderns, 

.    702 

PaBdenu, 

.    662 

Poopbagiu,    . 

.    811 

SeriooBomuB, 

.    788 

Palonis, 

.     779 

PraBOOuiifl,    . 

.    766 

Sermyla, 

.        .    766 

PanagaeuB, 

.    664 

Priobium, 

.    749 

SiliB,       . 

.    742 

ParacymuBi 

.    608 

PriBtonychus, 

.    677 

Sflpha, 

.    690 

ParameoosoD) 

a,      .     720 

Prognatha,    . 

.    683 

SilyanuB, 

.        .    714 

PamuB, 

.        ,    726 

ProteinuBy      . 

.    681 

Simplocaria, 

.        .    725 

PatrobuB, 

.    690 

PselapliuB,     . 

.    683 

Sinondendron 

,       .    728 

PolobiuB, 

.     694 

PseudopiB,     . 

.    682 

Sitones, 

.       .    798 

Pelophila, 

.    661 

Pflilotbrix,     . 

.    747 

SoiDiiia, 

.    710 
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Sphnridium,  . 

.    615 

Tacliypus,     . 

.     588 

Trecbus, 

.    589 

SphaBTodenna, 

.    773 

Tachyusa,     . 

.     632 

Tribolium,     . 

779 

Spliodrus, 

.    577 

Tanygphyrus, 

.     806 

Trichopteryx, 

699 

Btaphylinus, . 

,    647 

Taphria, 

.    677 

Triplex, 

706 

BtenolopliuB, 

.    666 

Tdephorus,   . 

.    743 

TrogopbloBUB, 

673 

Stenus, 

.     663 

Telxnatophilus, 

.     717 

Tropiphorus, 

794 

StOicus, 

.    661 

Tonebrio, 

.    778 

Trox,    . 

734 

Stomifl, 

.    670 

Tenebrioides, 

.    712 

Trypodendron, 

819 

Stran^lia,     . 

.    753 

Thalycra, 

.    710 

Tychius, 

807 

Strophosomus, 

.    793 

ThanasimuBy . 

.    747 

Tychus, 

683 

Subcoccinella, 

.    702 

ThinobiuB,     . 

.    674 

Typbaea,        . 

723 

Suniiis, 

.     662 

TbroscuB, 

.    736 

Synchita, 
Syntomium,  . 

.    713 
.    676 

Tbryogenea,  . 
Thymalas,     . 
Talus, 

.     804 
.    713 
.     747 

Xantholinus, 
Xenusa, 

665 
633 

Tachixvs,     . 

.     640 

Timarcha,     . 

.    761 

Tacbyporus,  . 

.    638 

Trachyphloous, 

.    793 

ZABBUi«, 

670 
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EBRATA. 

Page    31,12thUnefroDifoot,/or*M872"aiid<*1878"rMMf  <*1879"aod  «*1898* 
55,  line  IB,  for  «*iuuiTe"  tanT  <<iuiyire'\ 
58,  6th  line  from  foot,/0r  "UniTenity*'  r^ad  "uniirenal". 
77,  line  26,  rwd  *' Dictionary  of  Univenal  Oeognpby". 
77,  Une  30,/or  "derm^re"  remd  ''derriire". 
83,  note   I,  for  "Monarclu"  nsd  ''MonAitshiet". 
83,  note  2,  for  "Lagard"  rnid  "Layaid". 
83,  note  5,  for  "Sidon"  road  ««Didron". 


ADDENDA. 

Page  132  (No.  10),  Eilbract.— This  is  a  late  church,  probably  of  the  sixteenth  or 
early  seyenteenth  century.  It  meaaures  externally  30^  feet  by  61^ 
feet.  The  end  walls  are  4}  feet  thick,  and  a  partition  wall,  with  a  re- 
cees  probably  for  an  altar,  croaaea  the  church  17  feet  from  the  eaat 
end.  There  waa  a  small  window  in  the  apex  of  each  gable,  now  nearly 
destroyed,  below  which  is  a  row  of  corbela  and  two  ambreys  in  each 
case.  There  were  three  windows  and  a  door  in  each  aide ;  only  the 
weatem  one  of  the  aouth  wall  remains,  a  plain  square-headed  window 
with  two  lights  plainly  chamfered  and  a  hood.  The  doors  were 
pointed  ;  one  had  a  round  moulding. 

,,  134  (No  21),  6LBNC0LUMBCiLLB.~The  east  window  is  chamfered  and  reces- 
sed, the  light  6  inches  wide,  the  head  fallen.  It  belongs,  like  the 
gable  and  part  of  the  south  wall,  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  south 
window  was  closed  when  O'Brien's  tomb  was  built ;  the  south  door 
is  pointed  and  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  north  and  west  walls  are 
nearly  down.  The  church  measures  externally  21}  feet  by  42  feet, 
and  once  extended  farther  westward ;  the  walls  are  2}  feet  thick. 
The  church  stands  in  a  large  rath.  A  small  broken  cross  with  plain 
octagonal  shaft  stands  on  a  base  with  three  steps  near  the  road. 

„  139  (No  46),  Keltachtmobb.— The  church  measures  15  feet  by  30  feet 
internally,  the  walls  being  2}  feet  thick.  It  is  of  large  old  masonry. 
The  east  window  seems  on  the  point  of  falling;  it  has  a  massive  inner 
lintel  and  a  chamfered  sill. 

„     144  (No.  65),  Eelquamb. — There  is  a  buUaun  in  the  graveyard. 

,,  175,  add  to  the  the  list  of  photographs.  Churches — Croghane,  Glencolumb- 
cille,  Eilbract,  Eilchrist,  Eiltachymore,  Eiltinanlea,  Einallia. 

„  423  (No  32),  Cahbkiooula  stands  on  a  ateep  and  in  parts  perpendicular  knoll 
of  rock.  The  wall  is  double,  of  good  coursed  masonry  ;  the  sections 
respectively  7  feet  2  inches  and  8  feet  6  inches.  The  gate  was  3  feet 
10  inches  wide,  with  aide  slabs  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  two  lintels 
6  feet  2  inches  and  5  feet  8  inches  long.  The  fort  is  92  feet  in  exter- 
nal diameter. 

„  431  (No.  104)  Cahebblonick.— An  oval  caher  of  good  coursed  masonry  with 
upright  joints.  It  measures  externally  153  feet  north  and  south, 
and  125  feet  east  and  west.  The  wall  is  12}  feet  thick,  and  the 
gateway  to  the  east.  A  dolmen  24  feet  long  lies  near  it  to  the  west, 
and  a  cairn  9  feet  high  and  79  feet  in  diameter  to  the  north.  Stone 
implements  were  found  in  the  townland. 

„     460  (No.  196),  Caheraforia  is  in  Ballinooskny. 
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HoHDAT,  Apbil  9,  1900. 

PBonssoB  J.  P.  O'BsiLLT,  C.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Bey.  Henry  Francis  John  Martin,  m.a.  (Dubl.),  and  Professor 
Stanley  Lane  Poole,  m.a.  (Ozon.),  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Bigger  read  a  Paper  on  ^'The  DezteraDei  sonlptared 
on  the  High  Crosses  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Q.  H.  Kinahan,  o.e.,  read  a  Paper  on  '^  Some  of  the  Lacco- 
Hthio  Irish  Hills." 

Bead  the  following  letters : — 

«  Mus^mc  n'HisioiBs  Natubellb. 
'<  Pabis,  21  Man  1900. 

'^  MONSIEUB  LB  SbCBAtAIBB, 

'*  Je  viens  de  receyoir  la  lettre  par  laquelle  yens  youlez  bien 
m'apprendre  que  l'Acad6mie  Boyale  Irlandaise  m'a  fait  le  grand 
honneur  de  me  nommer  membre  honoraire  dans  la  section  des  sciences. 
Je  suis  touch6  de  cette  distinction  qui  m'est  donn6e  par  yotre  illustre 
Acad^mie  et  m'unit  ^  un  pays  trds  aim6  par  les  Fran9ais.  Je  yous 
prie  d'agr6er  pour  yous  et  de  faire  agr6er  &  tons  les  membres  de 
rAcad6mie,  particulidrement  au  President,  M.  le  Comte  de  Bosse,  mes 
yifs  remerciments, 

<'  Yeuillez,  Monsieur  et  honor6  confrere,  agr6er  I'assurance  de  mes 
sentiments  le  plus  distingu^s  et  d6you6s. 

**  Albbbi  Oatjdbt, 

"  de  I'Institut  de  France." 

''  38,  GbOBOB  SaUABE,  EDSTBUBGHy 

''March  21,  1900. 
"Bsy.  Sib, 

**  I  haye  only  now  had  your  letter  and  the  Diploma  forwarded 
to  me  from  the  Society's  Booms.  I  pray  that,  under  my  present 
circumstances,  you  will  kindly  accept  this  yery  informal  expression 
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of  my  obligationB  to  the  Eoyal  Irish  iLcademy  for  the  Tery  dis- 
trnguiflhed  honour  it  has  been  good  enough  to  confer  on  me.  The 
Academy  has  always  been  associated,  in  my  mind,  with  my  great 
Master  in  Quaternions,  Sir  W.  B.  HamiltoUi  and  this  considentioiL 
makes  me  feel  its  kindness  all  the  more. 

"  Yours  truly. 

"  P.  G.  Tah. 
•<  The  Bev.  J.  H.  Bsrnakd,  b.d." 


'<  Holm  Lsioh,  Wbsi  Boab,  GnouuMBy 
"Mari^lSth,  1900. 

''  DSAB  SlE, 

**  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  congratulations  (ui  the 
great  honour  which  your  Society  has  paid  me  in  making  me  one  of 
its  Honorary  Members.    I  should  also  to  thank  Uie  Council  of 

the  Society,  and  to  assure  its  Members  that  I  appreciate  most  highly 
the  distinction  they  have  conferred  upon  me. 

''  With  very  many  thanks, 

**  Belieye  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"J.  J.  THoxBoir. 
<'  The  Bey.  J.  H.  Bbbvasd,  b.])." 


"  GHAKLOTT]DfBin»y  IfivvA  22fii,  1900. 
"Sib, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  witii 
the  Certificate  it  announced,  and  beg  you  to  express  before  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy  my  feelings  of  deep  thankfulness  for  the  extreme 
distinction  it  awarded  in  voting  my  Honorary  Membership. 

"  Thanking  you  once  more  for  your  personal  congratulations,  I  beg 
to  remain  with  much  respect, 

*•  Yours  very  faithfuUy, 

*' J.  H.  VAN  't  How.'' 
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MoHDAT,  Apbh.  23,  1900. 

Most  Bey.  Db.  DoirirsLLT,  Loid  Bishop  of  Ganea,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Bev.  Henry  F.  J.  Martin,  ic.a.,  signed  the  Boll,  and  was  admitted 
:a  Member  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Westropp,  ic.a..,  read  a  Paper  on  '*  The  Cromlechs 
of  Ballycroum,  County  Clare." 

Two  Qaems  from  County  Eeiry,  presented  by  the  Bey.  George 
M'Cutchan,  were  exhibited,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Academy  yoted  to 
the  donor. 

Mr.  John  Bibton  Oarstin,  d.l.,  Vice-President,  reported  that  a 
notification  having  been  received  that  the  Queen  would  receive  in 
person  the  Academy's  Address  of  Welcome  on  the  occasion  of  Her 
Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland,  and  that,  the  number  of  gentlemen  pre- 
senting each  Address  would  be  limited  to  two,  he  had,  with  the 
Secretary,  Bev.  Dr.  Bernard,  attended  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  on  the 
18th  of  April  and  placed  the  Address  in  Her  Majesty's  hands. 

[The  Earl  of  Bosse,  President  of  the  Academy  having  to  present, 
as  Chancellor,  the  address  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  was 
precluded  from  presenting  the  Academy's  Address.*] 


Monday,  Mat  14,  1900. 

Dn.  F&AHOis  A.  Tablbtok,  f.t.c.d.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  T.  G.  H.  Green,  Prof.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  8. 
Upton  signed  the  Boll,  and  were  admitted  Members  of  the  Academy. 

Prof.  Ambrose  Birmingham,  ic.n.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 


Prof.  J.  P.  0*Beilly,  c.b.,  read  a  Paper  on  ''  The  Milesian  Colonisa- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  Gk)ld  Mining." 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  were  voted 
to  the  Donors. 

[88»] 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  FniBsian 
Academy  was  read :— ^ 

''Der  Eoyal  Irish  Akademie  za  Dublin  spiicht  die  Akademie 
ihre  tief  und  wahrhaft  empf undene  Dankbarkeit  far  den  Antheil  ansy 
welohen  die  konigliche  Akademie  an  ihrer  ZweUmndertjahrfeier 
freundlichat  genommen  and  dorch  Entsendong  von  Yertretem  sowie 
durch  f eierlich  schrifttLchen  Aosdraok  Ihrer  GFesinnongen  in  einer  der 
Akademie  za  grosser  Gknagthaong  and  hoher  Ehre  gereichenden 
Weise  bethatigt  hat. 

''  Die  Adresse  in  welcher  die  konigliche  Akademie  Ihre  Werth- 
schatzang  der  in  den  verflossenen  beiden  Jahrhonderten  Yon  d^^ 
Akademie  geleisteten  Arbeit,  Ihre  coUegialischen  Sympathien  in  der 
Gegenwart,  Ihre  Segenswonsche  fiir  die  Zakanft  ans  kandgegeben 
hat,  verwahren  wir  als  ein  werthvolles  Stiick  des  kostbaren  Sdiatses, 
der  das  bleibende  Denkmal  onserer  so  erfreaend  and  wohlthaend 
verlaafenen  Feier  bildet.  Gleichfalls  zum  bleibenden  Gedachtnias 
derselben  und  Ihrer  Theilnahme  bitten  wir  die  jetzt  fertig  gestdlte 
imd  nachster  Tage  diesem  Schreiben  folgende  Festbeachreibung 
freandlich  annehmen  imd  Ihrem  Archiy  einverleiben  za  woUen. 
Seinen  Worth  erh&lt  der  sohlichte  Bericht,  den  wir  aofgesetzt  haben, 
darch  die  so  YoUst&ndig  als  der  Wortlaat  noch  f  estgestellt  werden 
konnte  eingefiigten  Ansprachen  and  darch  die  vollzahlig  im  Anhang 
mitgetheilten  Adressen, 

<<  BxBUir,  30.  April  1900. 

«  Eoniglich  Freussische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 

<<A«  Ahwxbs, 

'^  z,  Zt.  Torsitzender  Secretar. 

*<  Ajt  DIB  RoTAL  Ibish  Acadbxt  zu  Ditblik." 

The  Secretary  of  Oooncil  presented  the  following  Becommenda- 
tion  of  Coancil  as  to  alteration  of  By-Laws,  Chapter  U.,  relative  to 
the  election  of  Members,  and  formally  moved  its  adoption. 

The  Coancil  recommend  to  the  Academy  the  By-Laws  proposed 
by  the  By-Laws  Bevision  Committee  in  reference  to  the  election  of 
Members  (Chapter  II.). 
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CHAPTBK  II. 

BLBOnOir  Ain>  ADMISSIOK   of  imfBEBB. 

1.  Ordinary  Members. 

1.  Ordinary  Members  are  elected  {at  the  Stated  General  Meeting 
in  the  month  of  March  in  each  year. 

2.  Every  Candidate  shall  be  proposed  and  recommended  by  a 
Certificate  in  writing  signed  by  five  or  more  Members,  of  whom  tiireci 
at  least,  shall  certify  their  recommendations  from  personal  knowledge. 
The  Certificate  shall  specify  the  name,  rank,  profession,  quaUfica- 
tions,  and  usual  place  of  residence  of  the  Candidate,  and  when 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  shall  be  read  out  at  the  next  ordinary 
Meeting  and  shall  be  hung  up  in  a  public  room  of  tho  Academy. 
At  the  first  ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Academy  in  February  the 
names  of  all  Candidates  proposed  subsequently  to  the  Stated 
Meeting  in  March  of  the  preceding  year  shall  be  read  out  by  the 
Secretary  from  a  list  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  a  copy  of 
such  list  shall  be  sent  to  each  Member  with  the  Notice  Paper  for  the 
Meeting  next  following.  At  the  Council  Meeting  on  the  third 
Monday  in  February,  the  Council  shall  select  by  ballot  from  the 
printed  list  of  Candidates  a  number  not  exceeding  twelve  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Academy  for  election.  At  such  Meeting  eleven 
Members  must  be  present  and  voting :  a  majority  deciding,  or  in  the 
event  of  an  equality  the  President  or  Chairman  having  a  second  or 
easting  vote.  At  the  Academy  Meeting  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
February  the  President  or  Chairman  shall  read  from  the  Chair  the 
names  of  the  Candidates  whom  the  Council  recommend,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  such  select  list  shall  be  forwarded  to  each 
Member  with  the  notice  Paper  for  the  Stated  Meeting  in  March.  At 
the  Stated  Meeting  in  March  each  Member  present  and  voting  shall 
deliver  to  the  Chairman  one  of  the  select  lists,  having  erased  the 
name  of  any  Candidate  or  Candidates  for  whom  he  does  not  vote,  and 
if  he  shall  have  thought  fit,  having  aubstituted  the  name  of  any 
ether  Candidate  or  Candidates  contained  in  the  original  printed  list 
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Any  Candidate  who  shall  not  have  heen  elected  shall,  it  any  of  hi» 
proposers  so  request  in  writing,  continne  a  Candidate  and  his  name 
shall  be  placed  in  alphabetical  order  with  those  of  the  new 
Candidates  to  be  announced  in  Febroary  following,  and  his  Ceitifi- 
eate  shall  be  hnng  np  along  with  those  of  the  new  Candidates. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Academy  shall  furnish  to  each  Member, 
on  his  election,  notice  thereof,  and  shall  inform  him  of  the  time  of 
payment  of  his  entrance  fee,  and  of  the  annual  subscription,  according 
to  such  form  as  the  Council  shall  direct. 

4.  Erery  Member,  after  his  election,  shall  present  himself  for  his 
admission  into  the  Academy  at  some  General  Meeting  thereof,  priM^ 
to  the  Stated  Meeting  in  November,  or  at  the  said  Stated  Meeting, 
or  within  such  further  time  as  diall,  for  some  sufficient  cause,  be 
granted  by  the  Council,  otherwise  his  election  shall  be  void.  The 
admission  of  a  Member  into  the  Academy  shall  be  in  the  manner  and 
form  following : — ^The  President,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  shall  aaj 
these  words,  or  words  to  the  same  effect : — *'  In  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  I  admit  you  a  Member 
thereof." 

5.  And  eyery  Member,  before  his  formal  admission,  shall,  m  the 
face  of  the  Academy,  subscribe  this  obligation : —  ^ 

"We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  haying  been,  elected 
Members  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  for  advancing  the  study  of 
Science,  Polite  Literature,  and  Antiquities,  do  hereby  promise^  each 
for  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  said 
Academy,  and  to  pursue  the  ends  for  which  the  same  was  founded ; 
that  we  will  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  said  Academy  as  often  a» 
we  conveniently  can,  especially  at  the  annual  elections,  and  upon 
extraordinary  occasions ;  and  that  we  will  observe  the  Statutes  and 
By-Laws  for  the  time  being  of  said  Academy." 

2.  Homrary  Mlmh^n. 

6.  Honorary  Members  may  be  elected  by  the  Academy  on  the 
special  recommendation  of  the  Council  ;  the  grounds  of  such  re- 
commendation  to  be  stated  in  writing,  and  hung  up  in  the  puUie 
room  of  the  Academy  for  one  calendar  month  before  the  ballot  for 
their  election. 
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7.  The  election  of  Honorary  Members  shall  take  place  at  the 
Stated  Meeting  in  March ;  and  shall  be  by  ballot,  a  simple  majority 
being  required  for  election. 

8.  There  shall  be  two  sections  of  Honorary  Members,  and  the 
number  in  each  shall  be  limited  as  follows: — Section  of  Science, 
thirty;  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities,  thirty — ^total,  sixty; 
and  one-half  at  least  of  the  Honorary  Members  in  each  section  shall 
be  foreigners.  This  limit  of  sixty  does  not  include  Members  of  the 
Royal  Pamily  or  the  President  and  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  (see  §§  9  and  10.) 

9..  Members  of  the  Eoyal  Family  may  be  elected  to  Honorary 
Membership  without  ballot. 

10.  The  President  and  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  shall  be  also  Honorary  Members  of  the  Academy. 

11.  The  Secretary  shall  send  notice  of  election,  and  a  diploma  of 
Membership  to  each  Honorary  Member  on  his  election. 

12.  Honorary  Members  are  not  required  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  the  Academy ;  nor  shall  they  have  a  vote  at  the  Meetings  of 
the  Academy ;  nor  be  eligible  as  Officers,  or  Members  of  Council. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hamilton,  ic.a.,  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Quinlan,  that  the  consideration  of  the  Keport  of  the  Oouncil,  with 
regard  to  changes  in  By-Laws  be  postponed  till  February  next. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr,  J.  Brenan,  E.H.A.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Kinahan,  and  resolved,  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Academy,  on  May  28th. 


MoHDAT,  Mat  28,  1900. 

Mb.  Johk  RiBToir  OABsmr,  d.l.,  f.s.a.,  Yice-Presideat  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  A.  C.  O'SuUivan,  ic.b.,  f.t.o.d.,  and  Professor  A. 
Birmingham,  H.n.,  signed  the  Boll,  and  were  admitted  Members  of 
the  Academy. 
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The  Secretary  stated  tliat,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy, 
when  the  Scratineers'  letum  was  handed  in,  a  question  arose  in 
respect  of  the  election  of  one  of  the  Candidates  for  Memhership,  in 
whose  case  there  was  a  large  nnmher  of  "  neutral  ballots."  There 
being  some  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  the  7th  section  of 
Chapter  II.  of  the  By-Laws,  when  read  with  the  2nd  and 
3rd  sections,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  "neutral  baUots,"  no 
declaration  was  made  in  respect  of  this  Candidate,  and  the  question 
was  referred  to  Council,  who  directed  that  a  legal  opinion  should  be 
obtained  thereon,  which  accordingly  was  done,  and  Mr.  Matheson, 
Q.C.,  has  given  his  opinion  that  such  "  neutral  ballots "  should  not 
be  counted  in  the  number  of  votes  ''  in  respect  of ''  a  Candidate. 

The  Yice-President  in  the  Chair  stated  that  he  concurred  in 
this  construction  of  the  By-Law,  and  accordingly  declared 

Ma.  Felix  CiULBEiiT 

to  be  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
commendation of  Council  as  to  the  alteration  of  By-Laws,  Chapter 
IL:— 

The  Secretary  (Rev.  Dr.  Bernard)  moved,  and  Mr.  Brenan 
seconded : — 

"That  before  considering  the  details  of  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  By-Laws,  and  the  date  at  which  they  shall  become 
Law,  the  Academy  now  proceed  to  discuss  recommendation 
of  the  Council  as  to  alteration  of  By-Laws  (Chapter  II.), 
relative  to  the  election  of  Members,  in  so  \isi  as  the 
following  general  principles  are  concerned : — 

"  (1)  The  election  of  Members  once  a  year  only : 

"(2)  The  preparation  by  the  Council  of  a  select  list 
of  Candidates  for  Membership  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academy  on  the  fourth  Monday 
in  February : 
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'^(8)  The  election   by   the    Academy,  at  the   Stated 
Meeting  in  Marchi  of  a  number  of  Members 
not  exceeding  the  number  recommended   by 
the  Oouncil. 
Motion  adopted. 

The  question  haying  been  discussed  by  several  Members,  Professor 
FitzOerald  proposed,  and  Professor  Lt  C.  Parser  seconded : — 

**  That  the  Academy  do  hereby  approve  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council  as  to  alteration  of  By-Laws  (Chapter  II.) 
relative  [to  the  election  of  Members,  in  so  far  as  the 
following  general  principles  are  concerned : — 

'*  (1)  The  election  of  Members  once  a  year  only : 

"  (2)  The  preparation  by  the  Council  of  a  select  list 
of  Candidates  for  Membership  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Academy  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
February: 

'^  (3)  The  election  by  the  Academy,  at  *the  Stated 
Meeting  in  March,  of  a  number  of  Members 
not  exceeding  the  number  recommended  by 
the  Council : — 

The  consideration  of  details  being  reserved  for  further  discussion,  and 
it  being  an  instruction  to  the  Council  to  furnish  the  Members  of  the 
Academy  with  a  full  statement  as  to  all  the  detailed  changes  in  the 
By-Laws  which  they  propose." 
Carried. 

The  following  Science  Grants  recommended  by  the  Council  were 
approved  and  adopted : — 

£80  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Scharff,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger,  Mr.  O.  Pim,  Prof.  T.  Johnson,  Mr.  0.  H. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton,  Mr.  D.  McArdle,  Mr. 
A.  £.  I^ichols,  Mr.  B.  J.  TJssher,  and  Mr.  N.  Colgan,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  researches  into  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Ireland 
during  the  present  year. 

£25  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Cunningham,  F.E.S., 
Prof.  E.  P.  Wright,  M,D.,  Prof.  Haddon,  F.E.S.,  and  Dr.  C.  E. 
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Broime,  to  asoBt  them  in  oarrying  oa  the  work  of  the  Anthropo- 
metrical  Laboratory,  and  the  Ethnographical  Survey  of  Ireland. 

£6  to  Prof.  Cole,  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  Gatalogae  of  the 
Scientific  Periodicala  contained  in  the  vmons  Public,  or  generally 
accesBible,  Libraries  in  Dublin. 

The  Treasurer  read  (in  accordance  with  By-Law  3,  Chapter  III.) 
the  list  of  Members  in  arrear.    • 

The  Treasurer  laid  on  the  table : — 

(«)  The  audited  Accounts  for  1899-1900. 
\b)  The  Estimate  for  1900-1. 


MoNSAT,  Jtthe  11,  1900. 
Mr.  JoHK  RiBTOir  Gabstdt,  d.l.,  f.s.a..,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Rev.  Ambrose  Coleman,   o.p.,   was  elected  a  Member   of  the 
Academy. 

Bey.  Dr«  Lawlor  read  a  Paper  on  "Archbishop  Useher's  Library 
before  1641." 

Geoi^  Coffey,  B.i..i.,  made  a  communication  on  ''The  present 
state  of  the  question  of  a  Copper  Period  transitional  between  the 
Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  Europe." 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to 
the  Donors.  

MoKBAT,  Juini  25,  1900. 
Mr.  JoHK  BiBTOK  GABsmr,  b.l.,  f.s.a.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Bey.  Ambrose  Coleman  signed  the  Boll,  and  was  admitted  a 
Member  of  the  Academy. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Joly,  F.T.G.B.,  read  for  Prof.  Alex.  Maefarlane,  u.d.» 
f.x«8.b.,  a  Paper  on  "  Differentiation  in  the  Quaternion  Analysb." 

Thomas  J.  Westropp,  ic.a.,  read  a  Paper  on  ''  The  Churches  of  Co. 
Clare,  and  the  origin  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Diyisions  in  that  County." 

The  Secretary  of  Council  read  for  Bey.  G.  B.  Buick,  ix.i).,  a 
'*  Beport  on  the  Oghams  at  Connw,  Co.  Antrim." 

Donations  were  announced,  and  thanks  yoted  to  the  Donors. 
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MOHDAT,  NoirSlCBER  12,  1900. 

Db.  Feaitcis  a.  Tablbtok,  f.t.c.b.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Queen's  reply  (communicated  by  the  Home  Secretary)  to  the 
Academy's  Address  presented  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  her 
recent  Tisit  to  Ireland  was  read  as  follows : — 

''  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  loyal  and  dutiful  Address  which  you 
presented  to  me  during  my  recent  stay  in  Ireland. 

'*!  am  glad  to  recognize  the  success  which  has  rewarded  your 
efforts  in  the  honourable  task  of  fostering  the  pursuits  of  Science, 
literature,  and  Archaaology  entrusted  to  you  by*my  predecessor's 
charter." 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mahaffy. 
8,F.T.c.n.,  and  second  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  ic.a.,  was  passed 
unanimously : — 

'<  The  Members  of  this  Academy  desire  to  record  their  profound 
regret  at  the  loss  of  their  distinguished  Honorary  Member,  Miss 
Margaret  Stokes,  whose  labours  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  are 
noble  contributions  to  the  history  of  our  country." 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Browne  read  a  Eeport  on  '<  The  Ethnology  of 
Mweenish  and  Cama  in  Connemara,"  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  ica., 
read  a  Eeport  on  the  Archseology  of  the  same  district. 

By  permission  of  the  Academy,  Professor  Swift  Paine  Johnston, 
M.A.,  read  a  ''Note  on  an  Unpublished  Letter  ascribed^ to  Bishop 
Berkeley." 

Donations  to  the  Academy  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to 
the  Donors. 


Fbidat,  Kovbmbbb  30,  1900. 

[Statbd  Mbbiiko.] 

Bight  Hon.  Thb  Eabl  of  Bosse,  b.p.,  f.b.b..  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  consideration  of  the  alterations  in  the  By-Laws  recommended 
by  the  Council  for  adoption  by  the  Academy  was  resumed. 

Dr.  Atkinson  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  viz.  that  the  altered  By- 
Laws  had  not  been  recommended  to  the  Academy  by  the  President 
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and  Council,  and  asked  for  a  ruling  on  the  point  The  Preddent 
ruled  that  the  recommendationB  of  the  Council  were  legally  before  the 
Academy,  and  that  the  consideration  of  them  now  was  quite  in  order. 

Dr.  Atkinson  then  handed  in  the  following  protest : — 

"Dr.  AxEiireoir — 

"  As  Members  of  the  Academy,  beg  to  hand  in  a  protest  against 
any  further  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  consideration  of  the  altera- 
tion of  the  By-Laws,  on  the  ground  that  such  proceedings  are  invalid, 
as  contravening  the  paragraph  of  the  Charter,  page  9,  sectbn  3,  vix. 
'  Provided  always  that  no  rule  or  by-law  once  duly  made  and  con- 
firmed shall  be  repealed  or  altered  except  the  motion  for  such  repeal 
or  alteration  shall  have  been  first  approved  of  and  proposed  to  the 
corporation  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  said  Academy,'  Le. 
by  the  approval  of  twenty-two  persons,  viz.  the  President  and 
Council,  which  such  approval  and  proposal  have  not  been  brought 
forward  and  thereby  the  proceedings  are  invalidated. 

**  I  therefore  appeal  to  the  Visitor  of  this  Academy  to  have  a 

decision  in  this  matter. 

''  £.  ATXuraoir. 

"  Gbo.  L.  Cathcabt." 

The  following  By-Laws  were  considered  and  approved,  and  oaa- 
firmed  by  the  Academy : — 

Chapter  II.,  sections  1,  8  (except  that  for  "  time  0/  payment" 
read  **  time /or  payment"),  4,  6,  7,  8  (except  that  for  ''this  limit  oiy 
sixty"  read  '* this  numl0r  of  sixty  "),  9,  10, 

Chapter  III.,  sections  1,  2,  8,  4. 

Chapter  lY,  sections  1,  8,  6  (except  sub-section  (<;),  and  in  sab- 
section  {e)  for  "  the  names  of  such  Members  as  shall "  read  **  the 
names  of  such  Members  of  Council  as  shall "). 

Chapter  V.,  sections  1,  8,  8,  9. 

Chapter  YI.,  section  6. 

Chapter  YIII.,  section  6. 

Chapter  X.,  sections  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Chapter  XI.,  sections  4, 7, 17. 
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With  respect  to  the  following  By-Law : — 
CHAPTEB  II, 

XLlCIIOir  AND  ADMIBSIOir  OT  MEMBSB8. 

1.  Ordinary  Member i. 

2,  Every  Candidate  shall  be  proposed  and  recommended  by  a 

Certificate  in  writing  signed  by  five  or  more  Members,  of  whom  two 

at  least  shall  certify  their  recommendations  from  personal  knowledge. 

The  certificate  shall  specify  the  name,  profession,  qualifications,  and 

usual  place  of  residence  of  the  Candidate,  and  when  delivered  to  the 

Secretary  shall  be  read  out  at  the  next  ordinary  Meeting  and  shall  bo 

hung  up  in  a  publio  room  of  the  Academy.    At  the  first  ordinary 

Meeting  of  the  Academy  in  February  the  names  of  all  Candidates 

proposed    subsequently  to  the    Stated  Meeting  in  March  of  the 

preceding  year  shall  be  read  out  by  the  Secretary  from  a  list  arranged 

in  alphabetical  order,  and  a  copy  of  such  list  shall  be  sent  to  each 

Member  with  the  Notice  Paper  for  the  Meeting  next  following.     At 

the  Council  Meeting  on  the  third  Monday  in  February,  the  Council 

shall  select  by  ballot  from  the  printed  list  of  Candidates  a  number 

not  exceeding    twelve   to    be    recommended   to   the   Academy  for 

election.    At  such  Meeting  eleven  Members  at  least  must  be  present 

and  voting ;  a  majority  deciding,  or  in  the  event  of  an  equality  the 

President  or  Chairman  having  a  second  or  casting  vote.     At   the 

Academy  Meeting  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  February  the  President 

or  Chairman  shall  read  from  the  Chair  the  names  of  the  Candidates 

whom  the  Council  recommend,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 

such  select  list  shall  be  forwarded  to  each  Member  with  the  Notice 

Paper  for  the  stated  Meeting  in  March.    At  the  Stated  Meeting  in 

March,  at  which  there  must  be  present  and  voting  sixteen  at  least  to 

form  a  quorum,  each  Member  voting  shall  deliver  to  the  Chairman 

one  of  the  select  lists,  having  erased  the  name  of  any  Candidate  or 

Candidates  for  whom  he  does  not  vote,  and  if  he  shall  have  thought 

fit,  having  substituted  the  name  of  any  other  Candidate  or  Candidates 

contained  in  the  original  printed  list.    If  a  Candidate  not  on  the  select 

list  shall  have  received  more  votes  than  a  Candidate  on  that  list,  the 

former  shall  be  declared  elected  instead  of  the  latter ;  and  m  the  event 

of  an  equality  of  votes  the  President  or  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting 
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vote.  Andit  no  other  Candidate  on  the  original  list  shall  have  reoeiTed  a 
larger  number  of  votes  than  the  lowest  given  for  any  Candidate  on  tlie 
select  list,  each  of  the  Candidates  reocommended  by  tiie  Council  sludl 
be  declared  duly  elected.  Any  Candidate  who  shall  not  have  been 
elected  shall,  if  any  of  his  proposers  so  request  in  writing,  continne 
a  Candidate,  and  his  name  shall  be  placed  in  alphabetical  order  witJi 
those  of  the  new  Candidates  to  be  announced  in  February  following, 
and  his  Certificate  shall  be  hung  up  along  with  those  of  the  new 
Candidates. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  CoSey,  seconded  by  Dr.  Haddon,  and 
resolved — "  That  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  to  consider  the 
suggestion  that  the  full  Ust  of  Candidates  proposed  be  printed  on  the 
ballot  paper,  the  names  selected  by  the  Council  being  distingoishad  in 
such  manner  as  the  Council  may  decide.'' 

With  respect  to  the  following  By-Law  : — 
CHAPTER  IV. 

BLBOnOK  OF  THE  PBJfiSLDJUIT,   OOUNGXL,   AVD  0FFICB18. 

4.  The  same  person  shall  not  be  elected  President  more  than 
five  times  in  succession ;  and  the  senior  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
Science  and  of  the  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  AntiqTiitiea, 
respectively,  shall  retire  from  the  Council  in  each  year: 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Coffey,  seconded  by  Dr.  Haddon,  and 
resolved — '*  That  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  to  consider  the 
suggestion  that  the  two  senior  Members  of  each  of  the  Committees  of 
Council  be  retired  each  year." 

With  respect  to  the  following  sub-section  of  section  6,  Chapter 
IV. 

{e)  In  these  lists  the  names  of  the  Members  whom  the  Gouneil 
specially  recommend  as  Candidates  for  vacant  places  shall  be  printed 
in  capitals,  the  number  of  names  so  indicated  not  to  be  less  than 
three  or  more  than  six  for  each  Committee  whatever  the  number 
of  vacancies ;  but  every  Member  stiU  retains  his  right  to  vote  for  any 
person  whose  name  appears  in  the  Balloting  list. 
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It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Coffey,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Haddon 
— ''  That  it  be  reteired  back  to  the  Council,  to  consider  the  suggestion 
that  capitalisation  o!  Members  to  fill  vacancies  on  Council  be 
omitted." 

It  was  proposed  by  Judge  Kane,  seconded  by  Mr.  G,  H.  Kinahan, 
and  resolved — ''  That  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  substituting  for  the  words  ''three  or  more  than 
six  for  each  Committee  whatever  the  number  of  vacancies"  the 
words  "  two  or  more  than  three  for  each  vacancy". 

The  following  propositions  were  negatived : — 

Froposed  by  Colonel  Plunkett,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Litton 
FaUdner— **That  (in  By-Law  2,  Chapter  II.)  it  be  referred  back  to 
the  Council  to  consider  the  advisability  of  omitting  the  word  ''  At," 
and  inserting  the  words,  '*  After  receiving  the  iN^otice,  and  before  the 
close  of,  and  omitting  the  word  "  Chairman",  and  inserting,  <<  to  a 
duly  authorized  official  of  the  Academy". 

Proposed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Leonard : — 
**  That  (in  Chapter  X.,  section  6)  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Council 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  adding  to  sub-section  (a),  the  words, 
''and  report  to  the  Council  the  reasons  why  they  recommend  the 
paper  to  be  published  or  rejected  " — ^and  to  sub-section  {h)  the  words, 
''and  should  state  the  special  reason  why  the  paper  is  specially 
qualified  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions". 

The  President  then  declared  that  the  foregoing  By-Laws  made 
or  altered  by  the  Council  and  recommended  to  the  Academy,  with 
the  exception  of  By-Law  2,  Chapter  II.,  By-Law  4,  Chapter  lY., 
and  sub-section  {e)  of  By-Law  6,  Chapter  lY.,  having  been  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  Academy,  arc  along  with  the  unamended  By- 
Laws,  with  the  omission  of  By-Law  3,  Chapter  YI.  and  Chapter  XII., 
now  operative  By-Laws  of  the  Academy. 


MoKDAT,  Dbcembeb  10,  1900. 

PnoFEssoB  J.  P.  O'Bbillt,  ex.,  in  the  Chair. 

Bev.  Philip  O'Doherty  and  Bev.  Joseph  M*Keefry  aigned  the  Boll, 
and  were  admitted  Members  of  the  Academy. 
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A  ballot  haTing  been  opened  for  the  election  of  a  Member. 

Dr.  Atkinson  asked  the  Chairman  to  rule  if  this  election  oomld 
legally  be  proceeded  with,  inasmuch  as  the  By-Laws  confirmed  and 
approved  by  the  Academy,  and  declared  to  be  law  from  date  of  30th 
November,  provided  that  Candidates  for  Membership  can  only  be 
elected  at  the  Stated  Meeting  in  March. 

The  Chairman  roled  that  the  By-Law  did  not  affect  the  cases  of 
Candidates  who  had  been  proposed  before  the  30th  of  November. 

The  ballot  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  subsequently 

Captain  Joshua  Fielding  was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Academy. 

Prof.  Edward  Perceval  Wright,  ico.,  read  a  '<  Description  of  some 
of  the  Objects  deposited  in  the  Academy's  Museum  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Edward  J,  Gwynn,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  read  the  first  of  his  Todd 
Memorial  Lectures  (Third  Series),  Subject: — "Poetical  Dindshenchas 
of  Druim  nBairbrech,  Lagin,  Fid  nGabli,  Mag  Life,  and  Berba," 


MoimAT,  Jakuabt  14,  1901. 

Most  Bev.  Db.  Donkellt,  Lord  Bishop  of  Canea,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Captain  Joshua  Fielding  signed  the  Boll,  and  was  admitted  a 
Member  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Thomas  William  Bolleston,  m.a.  (Dub.),  Eev.  William  Morgan 
Tate-Stoate,  ica.  (Dub.),  and  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Grattan  Esmonde, 
Bart.,  1C.P.,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  George  Coffey  read  a  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Boberts,  c.e.,  **  On 
a  Prehistoric  Burial  near  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway."  Dr.  C.  B.  Browne 
made  a  report  on  the  skulls  found  in  the  same  place. 

By  permission  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  David  McArdle  read  a  '*  Report 
on  the  Hepatic»  of  the  Dingle  Pemnsula." 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  it  had  been  brought  to  his  knowledge 
tliat  Bome  Members  had  not  received  the  Kotices  for  the  meeting, 
^v'hich  had  been  sent  out,  in  due  course,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  instant, 
and  suggested  that,  in  courtesy  to  them,  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Council  of  date  December  I7th  should  be  postponed. 

Prof*  Cole  pointed  out  that  the  matters  referred  to  were  urgent, 
and  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  an  early 
date. 

The  Secretary  accordbgly  proposed  and  Dr.  Browne  seconded, 
that  the  meeting  do  adjourn  until  Friday,  the  18th  instant,  at  Four 
o'clock ;  which,  being  carried,  the  Academy  adjourned  to  that  date. 


Fbidat,  Jakuaby  18,  1901. 

(AnjonmrED  Mssmre.) 

Db.  F.  a.  Tabletoit,  f.t.o.]).,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Hr.  Coffey,  asked  if  the  business  could  be  proceeded  with,  as 
sixteen  Members  were  not  then  present. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  the  quorum  of  sixteen  was  required  by 
the  Charter  for  the  election  of  Members,  but  that  such  quorum  was  not 
necessary  for  other  business. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  Council,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  brought  up  the  recommendations  of  Council  of  December  17, 
1900,  and  formally  moved  their  adoption  severally. 

BnoLTTTioKS  OF  CouiTCiL  (DscxHBXB  17th,  1900),  WITH  Bbgabs   10 

BxFJOtBNCBS  FBOM  THE  AcADXMT  OK   30tH  KoVSMBER,    1900. 

I.  By-Law  2,  Chapter  11.  (Election  and  Admission  of 
Members) : — 

Befereneefrom  Academy — 

'<  That  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  suggestion 
that  the  full  list  of  Candidates  proposed  be  printed  on  the  ballot 
paper,  the  names  selected  by  the  Council  being  distinguished  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  may  decide." 

B.I.A.  mzniTBS,  BX88I0K  1900-1901.  [34  j 
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The  paragraph  to  which  the  above  refers  is  as  follows : — 

'<  At  the  Stated  Meeting  in  March,  at  which  there  mnst  be  present 
tod  voting  sixteen  at  least  to  form  a  qnonun,  each  Member  voting 
shall  deliver  to  the  Chairman  one  of  the  select  lists,  having  erased  the 
name  of  any  Candidate  or  Candidates  tor  whom  he  does  not  vote,  and 
if  he  shall  have  thought  fit,  having  snbstitnted  the  name  of  any 
*  other  Candidate  or  Candidates  contained  in  the  original  printed  list." 

Mr.  Coffey,  moved  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  paragraph  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  Academy's  former  reference  be  referred  bock  to 
the  Council  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Hamilton  seconded. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

The  paragraph  as  recommended  by  the  Council  was  then  put  and 
adopted  in  its  unaltered  form. 

IL  By-Law  4,  Chapter  lY.  (Election  of  the  President  Council, 
and  Of&cers.) 

Bsf0rene$  from  Academy — 

''  That  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  suggestion 
that  the  two  Senior  Members  of  each  of  the  Committees  of  Council  be 
retired  each  year." 

The  paragraph  to  which  the  above  refers  is  as  follows  :— 

*'  4.  The  same  person  shall  not  be  elected  President  more  than  five 
times  in  succession ;  and  the  Senior  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
Science  and  of  the  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities, 
respectively,  shall  retire  from  the  Council  in  each  year." 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  alteration  is  undesirable  and 
therefore  recommend  the  adoption. of  the  paragraph  in  the  unaltered 
form. 

Mr.  Coffey,  proposed  as  an  Amendment  that  the  paragraph  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  Academy's  former  reference  be  referred  back 
to  the  Council  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Hamilton  seconded. 

The  motion  was  carried. 
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III.  By-Law  6,  Section  (e),  Chapter  IV.  :— 

JUfereneefrom  Aeademy— 

**  That  it  be  leferred  back  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  substituting  for  the  words  'three  or  more  than  six  for  each 
Committee  whatever  the  number  of  vacancies '  the  words  '  two  or 
jmore  than  three  for  each  vacancy '." 

The  paragraph  to  which  the  above  refers  is  as  follows : — 
**{e)  In  these  lists  the  names  of  the  Members  whom  the  Council 
specially  recommend  as  Candidates  for  vacant  places  shall  be  printed 
in  capitals,  the  number  of  names  so  indicated  not  to  be  less  than  three 
or  more  than  six  for  each  Committee  whatever  the  number  of  vacancies ; 
but  every  Member  still  retains  his  right  to  vote  for  any  person  whose 
name  appears  in  the  Balloting  list." 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  alteration  is  desirable,  and  there- 
fore recommend  the  adoption  of  the  paragraph  in  the  amended  form. 

The  By-Law  was  adopted  in  the  above  form  as  recommended  by 
the  Academy  on  November  30th,  1890,  and  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Council. 

The  following  verbal  alterations  suggested  by  the  Academy  and 
approved  by  the  Council,  were  adopted : — 
By-Law  3,  Chap.  II. 

Instead  of  ''  time  q/* payment  of  his  Entrance  Fee,"  read  ''  HoLefor 
payment". 

By-Law  8,  Chap.  II. 

Instead  of  ^*  This  limit  of  sixty  does  not  include  Members  of  the 
Boyal  Family  ",  read  **  this  number  of  sixty". 

By-Law  6,  Section  (*),  Chap.  IV. 

Instead  of  **  The  names  of  such  Members  as  shall  be  found  to  have 
attended  less  than  fifteen  Meetings",  read  ''The  names  of  such 
Members  of  Council  as  shall ",  &c. 

The  Chairman,  then  declared  that  Section  2,  Chapter  II.  and  Sub- 
Section  {e),  Section  6,  of  Chapter  lY.  were  from  this  date  operative 
By-Laws  of  the  Academy. 

[84*] 
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Monday,  jAinjABTy  28,  1901. 

Me.  John  Ribiov  Qabsidt,  d.l.,  F.8.A.y  Yioe-Piesidenty  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  formally  announced  the  death  of  the 
Patron  of  the  Academy,  Her  Majesty  Qusnr  Yicioxia,  and 
moved  that  the  Academy,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  Hei 
Majesty's  memory,  do  now  adjourn:  which,  having  been 
seconded  by  the  Secretary,  was  passed  in  silence  by  the 
Members  standing. 


Monday,  Fsbruaxy  11,  1901. 

Bight  Hon.  The  Easl  of  Bossb,  x.p.,  F.n.s.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Kinahan,  ex.,  read  a  Paper  entitled,  <'  Ifotes  on  some 
Ancient  Fartha." 

Prof.  L.  C.  Purser,  lttt.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  read  a  Paper  entitled,  "Kotes 
on  Cicero's  Correspondence  during  his  Proconsulate." 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Owynn,  x.a.,  read  his  Second  Todd  Memorial 
Lecture.  (Third  Series.)  Subject : — ''The  Dindshenchas  of  Moin  gai 
glais,  Almu,  and  Alend." 

A  Paper  by  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  f.b.s.,  ''Further  Developments  of 
the  Geometrical  Theory  of  Six  Screws,"  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  donation  by  Sir  Charles  Qavan  Duffy 
of  a  valuable  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and  he  moved: — 

"  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Boyal  Lrish  Academy  be  given  to 
Sir  Charles  Oavan  Duffy,  k.c.x.o.,  for  his  donation  of  books  and 
manuscripts  which  deal  with  important  epochs  of  Irish  history,  and 
which  are  rendered  unique  by  the  personal  associations  connected  wifb 
them.'' 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Bev.  Dr.  Hogan,  8.J.,  and  was  carried 
unanimously. 
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Other  donations  were  annoanced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Academy 
"Voted  to  the  Donors. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Conncil  proposed,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  seconded,  and  it  was  resolved : — 

**  That  the  Council  he  request^  to  prepare,  and  lay  hefore  the 
Academy  at  its  next  meeting,  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  King 
Edward,  expressing  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy's  condolence  with  him 
on  the  death  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  offezing  the 
Academy's  congratulations  to  His  Majesty  on  his  accession  to  the 
Throne;  and  also  expressing  the  hope  that  His  Majesty  will  he 
pleased  to  assume  the  office  of  Patron  of  the  Academy,  which  office 
has  heen  held  hy  His  Eoyal  Predecessors  in  succession  from  the 
founder  King  George  III.'' 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  TJniyersity  of  Glasgow  had  sent 
the  following  invitation  to  the  Academy  to  send  Delegates  to  the 
'Gelehration  of  the  Ifinth  Jubilee  of  the  University: — 

CANCELLARIU8, 

CUBIA,   SXNATTJS  TJVTYJEBSITLTIS   GlASQUENSIS  ACABXiaAX  BieUB 

HiBSRKIOAX. 

S.D.P. 

SoLLENiTE  est  sapicutiac  antistitihus  signa  contigerit  laetitiaeferiarum- 
•que  occasio  eam  in  medium  deferre  ut  litteratorum  Beipuhlicae 
concives  piis  gaudiis  intersint  universi.  Communis  enim  inter  studia 
communia  foventes  necessitudo.  Atque  hoc  praesertim  aevo  cum  tot 
stimulatium  discordiarumque  causae  inter  gentes  intercedant,  quam 
plurimi  f acimus  fastorum  opportunitatem  per  quam  licet  patria  diver- 
60S  litterarum  commerciis  inter  se  conjunctos  ad  doctum  hospitium 
sodalitiumque  convocare. 

Sacra  autem  paramus  saecularia  cum  haec  nostra  Glasguensis 
Academia  natalem  quadringentesimum  quinquagesimum  celehrare 
velit.  Justum  igitur  saeculorum  orbis  rettulit  tempus  patrihus  condi- 
torihusque  nostris  pio  animo  grataque  memoria  parentandi,  Minervam 
•mmvl  per  tantum  aevi  spatium  feliciter  navatam  commemorandi. 
Ecquis  enim  divini  scriptoris  immemor  ?    Zaudetnut  viros  ghriosos  et 
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parenUi  noitros  in  gmeratiane  ma.  Et  nobis  profaeront  homines  dufties- 
m  virMe^  ptdchritudinis  studium  hahmtss.  Qnippe  anno  post  Cfar.  nat. 
milledmo  qnadringentesimo  quinqnagesimo  primo  Nicolaus  Y.,  Fonti- 
fex  Maximus,  non  bumilis  ipse  htunanitatiB  fautor,  reflorescentiam  id 
temporis  artium  scientiariumque  pro  nostratibua  oratorem  Jacobamll. 
ex  audivit.  Ergo  a  magna  Boma  matre  lectae  stadionun  stirpes  moz 
in  terrain  novam  digestae  necnon  mnltomm  beneficiis  atque  liberali- 
tate  ezcultae  in  banc  tarn  nobilem  Academiae  molem  creyenint. 
Longa  deinde  regnm  Scotomm  series,  inter  quos  bonoris  causa  nomi- 
nandus  fundator  ille  alter  Jacobus  YI.yYui  doctissimi  consiliis  Andreae 
Melyini  obsecutus,  perpetuusque  Maecenatium  atque  bujusce  merca- 
tura  artibusque  florentissimae  TJrbis  favor  Studium  illud  GeneraU 
auzit  ditavitque. 

Cum  autem  ad  Bononiensis  mazimae  IJniyersitatis  normam  atque 
regulam  ab  initiis  placuerit  doctrinae  regimen  accommodare,  arctissima 
usque  adbuc  disciplinae  rationisque  scbolasticae  similitude  cum  ceteris 
ubicumque  Academiis  communem  affinitatem  testatur.  Quamobrem 
quasi  nostro  jure,  bumamssuni  Oollegae,  Societatem  vestram  precamnr 
ut  legates  mittat  quos  gaudiis  caenmoniisque  nostris  inteifutoros 
mensis  Junii  die  XII,  laeti  laetos  ezcipiamus. 

E.  Hebbbrt  Stoet, 

I*.  8.      ) 

^wffciiu  et  Vie9»Cune$Umrim, 

Dahamui  a,d.  m.  Id.  Januar.  iccia.  Ohuguae. 

The  Secretary  of  Council  proposed,  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Academy  seconded,  and  it  was  resolyed : — 

"  Tbat  tbe  invitation  of  tbe  University  of  Glasgow  to  the  Academy 
to  send  Representatives  to  tbe  Celebrations  on  12tb,  Idth,  and  14th 
of  June  next  of  tbe  Kiotb  Jubilee  of  the  University  be  accepted,  that 
the  Delegates  be  appointed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy,  and 
that  the  Council  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the  Univer- 
sity an  Address  of  Congratulation. 

The  Recommendation  of  the  Council  in  reference  to  By-Laws, 
Chapter  IV«,  that  paragraph  4  should,  in  future,  read  thus — "  4,  The- 
same  person  shall  not  be  elected  President  more  than  five  times  in 
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sucoeBsion ;  and  the  two  Senior  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Science 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities,  respectiyelj, 
shall  retire  trom  the  Council  in  each  year,"  was  adopted  by  the 
Academy. 

The  President  then  declared  that  By-Law  4,  Chapter  lY.,  in  the 
form  printed  aboye,  was,  from  this  date,  the  law  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  Grants  in  aid  of  Scientific  Inyestigation,  recom- 
mended by  the  Council,  were  approyed : —  . 

£10  to  Prof.  0.  A.  T.  Cole,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Periodicals  contained  in  the  yarious  Public,  or 
generally  accessible,  Libraries  in  Dublin. 

£25  to  Rey.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  n.n.,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  Photo- 
graphs of  selected  pages  of  Manuscripts  of  St.  Columbanus  in  yarious 
Continental  Libraries. 

In  accordance  with  By-Law  2,  Chapter  II.,  the  Secretary  read 
the  following  list  of  Candidates  for  Membership  proposed  since  the 
amended  By-Laws  came  into  force: — 

Matthew  Wyatt  Joseph  Fry,  x.i..,  F.i.cn. 

Eight  Hon.  Dodgson  Hamilton  Madden,  f^c,  ll.i>. 

Edmond  Joseph  McWeeney,  ic.a.,  ic.i>. 

Eobert  Patterson,  f.z.s. 

Bey.  William  Balph  Westropp  Boberts,  x.a.,  b.d.,  f.t.c.d. 

The  President  stated  that  Dr.  Atkinson  haying  requested  him  to 
reyerse  his  ruling  of  30th  Noyember,  1900,  in  reference  to  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  two  Members,  and  recorded  on  the  Minutes,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  so,  and  further  that  he 
belieyed  his  ruling  to  haye  been  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  the  Charter. 

MOKDAT,  FbB£VABT  25,  1901. 
Judge  £ake,  ll.]).,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  B.  Lloyd  Praeger,  b.b.,  read  a  Paper  on  ''  Irish  Topographical 
Botany." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Enowles  read  a  << Further  Beport  on  Prehistoric  Bemains 
from  the  Sandhills  of  the  Coast  of  Ireland." 
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Mr*  Edward  J.  Owynn,  x.a.,  read  his  Third  Todd  ICemorul 
Leotore  (Third  Series).  Subject : — ''  Some  Feniaa  PoemB  from  the 
IMiidBhenchaB." 

The  Secretary  read  for  ICr.  Thomas  T.  Westropp,  x.a.,  ''The 
Cahen  of  County  Clare.    Their  Names  and  Bibliograpliy.'*  ' 

The  Librarian  exhibited  a  Manuscript  Copy  of  the  New  Testament 
written  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  presented  to  the  Library 
by  E.  B.  Armstrong,  Esq. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  yoted  to  the 
Donors. 

The  following  Address  to  the  King,  prepared  by  the  Council  in 
accordance  with  the  Academy's  resolution  of  1 1th  instant,  was  approred 
•ad  ordered  to  be  transmitted: — 

TO  THE  ZING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

ThB   HuHBLB   AdDBSSB   of    the    BbBSIDEMT    and    MmfBKTO    OF    TBB 
BOTAL  ISUH  AOADEMT. 

Mat  n  plbase  tottb  Majssit, 

We,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Acadony, 
desire  to  offer  our  assurances  of  loyal  attachment  to  your  Majesty's 
throne  and  person,  on  the  occasion  of  your  Majesty's  happy  accession 
to  the  Crown  of  these  realms,  and  respectfully  to  express  our  sense  of 
the  great  loss  which  the  Empire  has  sustained  through  the  deatii  of 
our  late  Patroness,  Her  Majesty  Qtteek  Yiciobia. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  an  Address  of  Welcome  tc 
Her  Majesty  on  her  recent  visit  to  Ireland,  and  in  her  graciom 
reply  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say : — ''  I  am  glad  to  recogDist 
the  success  which  has  rewarded  your  efforts  in  the  honourable  tasik 
of  fostering  the  pursuits  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Archaeology, 
entrusted  to  you  by  my  Predecessor's  Charter." 

We  venture  to  hope  that  the  Boyal  favour  which  the  Academy 
has  now  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century  will  not  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  assume  the  office  of  Patrtm, 
which  has  been  held  by  the  Sovereign  since  the  Academy's.  Incor- 
poration by  Your  Majesty's  Boyal  Ancestor,  King  Gteorge  the  Third* 
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The  appointment  of  delegates  to  represent  the  Academy,  at  the 
Ninth  Jubilee  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  postponed  to  the 
next  Meeting  of  the  Academy. 

In  accordance  with  By-Law  2,  Chapter  II.,  the  Chairman  read 
from  the  chair,  the  names,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the 
Candidates  recommended  by  the  Council  for  election  as  Members  of 
the  Academy,  viz. : — 

Matthew  Wyatt  Joseph  Fry,  h.a.,  f.t.c.d. 

Bight  Hon.  Dodgson  Hamilton  Madden,  p.c,  ll.i>. 

Edmond  Joseph  M^'Weeney,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Bobert  Patterson,  f.z.s. 

Bev.  William  Balph  Westropp  Boberts,  m.a.,  b.d.,  f.t.c.d. 


Satubdat,  Mabch  16,  1901. 

(Stated  Mbstdtg). 

BieHT  Hon.  The  Eabl  of  Bossb,  x.p.,  f.b.8..  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  nominated  as  Scrutineers  for  the  Ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Council,  the  following  Members : — ^Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  M'Enery, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Palkiner,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Johnston. 

The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  called  attention  to 
the  change  in  the  balloting  regulations. 

Mr.  Qarstin  proposed,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bernard  seconded.  Dr. 
Atkinson  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  office  of  President. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Pigot  proposed,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  yinaban  seconded,  the 
Most  Bey.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop  of  Canea,  for  the  same  office. 
The  ballot  was  then  declared  open. 

Dr.  Woollcombe  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Ball  were  appointed  Scrutineers 
for  the  ballot  for  Ordinary  Members,  which  was  then  declared  open. 

The  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Cathcart  were   appointed  Scrutineers  for 
the  ballot  for  Honorary  Members,  which  was  then  declared  open. 
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Dr*  Atkinson  proposed,  and  Dr.  Williamson  seconded,  tliat  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bernard,  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  Mr.  C.  J-  Joly, 
Eoyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  he  appointed  as  Delegates  of  the 
Academy  to  the  Kinth  Jnhilee  Celehration  at  the  TJniyersity  of 
Glasgow,  in  Jnne,  1901. 

The  resolation  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Conncil  read  the  following : — 

BbPOBT  or  THB  GOUKGIL  lOE  THE  YsAB  1900-1. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Report  the  following  Puhlications  of  the 
Academy  have  heen  issued : — 

TVansaeiionSf  vol.  xxxi. 

Fart  8.  <'  The  Latent  Heat  of  Evaporation  of  Steam  from  Satu- 
rated Salt  Solutions."    By  Frederick  T.  Trouton^  sc.n.,  f.r.s. 

Part  9.  **  Properties  of  the  General  Congruency  of  Curves."  By 
Charles  Jasper  Joly,  u.a. 

Fart  10.  <<  The  Kilcormac  Missal ":  a  Manuscript  in  the  Libiarj 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     By  Rev.  Hugh  Jackson  Lawlor,  n.D. 

Proeeedingi, 
Of  the  Proeeedingi^  Third  Series,  Fart  4  of  Vol.  v.  was  published 
in  March,  1900,  and  contained  the  following  Papers : — 
^'  A  List  of  the  Marine  Mollusca  of  Ireland."     By  A.  R.  Nichols,  B.i. 
(Report  from  the  Fauna  and  Flora  Committee.) 

*•  Some  Properties  of  the  General  Congruency  of  Curves."   (Abstract.) 

By  Charles  J.  Joly,  u.a. 
^'  Some  Applications  of  Hamilton's  Operator  v  ui  the  Calculus  of 

Variations."    By  Charles  J.  Joly,  m.a. 

And  of  the  same  Volume,  Part  v.,  completing  the  Volume,  was 
published  in  June,  and  contained  the  following : — 
"  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Valencia  Harbour  on  the  Vest  Coast  of 
Ireland,"  viz. : — 

l.—The  Fehgie  Fauna. 
I.  The  Pelagic  Fauna  (1895-8).     By  Edwaid  T.  Browne,  b.a. 
II.  The  MedussB  (1895-98).    By  Edward  T.  Browne,  b.a. 
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Txi.  The    Free-Swimming    Copepoda    (1895-98).      Bj    Isaac    C. 
Thompsoii,  F.L.8. 

XT.  The  Chsetognatha.    By  F.  W.  Gamble,  ic.sc. 

▼.  The  Pelagic  Tunicata.    By  Prof.  W.  A.  Herdman,  f.b.8. 

Ti.  On  yonng  Stages  of  Teleosteans.     By  J.  T.  Cunningham,  x.a. 

U.—The  Benthos  {Dredging  and  Shore  CoUeetion). 

TTJ.  The  Results  of  Dredging  and  Shore-collecting.     By  W.  I. 
Beaumont,  b.a. 

xm.  The  Algse.     By  Prof.  F.  E.  Weiss,  b.sc. 

TL,  The  LucemaridsB.    By  W.  I.  Beaumont,  b.a. 

X.  The  Turbellaria.     By  F.  W.  Gamble,  m.sc. 

XI.  The  Kemertea.    By  W.  I.  Beaumont,  b.a. 

xn.  The  Opisthobranchiate  Mollusca.    By  W.  I.  Beaumont,  b.a. 

And  the  1st  Part  of  Volume  vi.  was  published  in  October,  con- 
taining the  following  Papers : — 

"On  the  First  Mitosis  of  the  Spore-Mother-Cells  of  Lilium,"    By 
Henry  H.  Dixon,  so.n. 

^'On  the  Place  of  the  Ausdehnungslehre  in  the  General  Associative 
Algebra  of  the  Quaternion  Type."     By  Charles  J.  Joly,  u.a. 

**  On  the  Epidiorite  and  Mica  Schists  of  Eilliney  Park,  Co.  Dublin." 
By  Professor  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  c.e. 

"  The  Beaufort's  Dyke,  off  the  Coast  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway."    By 
G.  H.  Kinahan,  c.e. 

<<  The  Earliest  Periodical  Journals  published  in  Dublin."     By  E.  R^ 
M'Clintock  Dix. 

''  The  Milesian  Colonization  considered  in  relation  to  Gold-mining." 
By  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  c.e. 

"  The  Dextera  Dei  Sculptured  on  the  High  Crosses  of  Ireland."    By 
Francis  Joseph  Bigger. 

"  Dolmens  at  Ballycroum,  near  Feakle,  County  Clare."    By  T.  J. 
Westropp,  u.A. 
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-"On  the  Eeduction  of  an  IntegraL"     By  Eev.  V.  R.  W.  BobeitB, 

B.D. 

^^  The  Churches  of  County  Clare,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Ecdesiaslical 
Divisions  in  that  County."    By  T.  J.  Westropp,  icA. 

And  Part  2  of  this  Volume  T^ill  be  issued  immediately,  con- 
taining the  following  Papers : — 

''  Degenerations  resulting  from  Lesions  of  the  Cortex  of  the  Temporal 
Lobe."  By  W.  H.  Thompson,  m.d.,  Dunville  Professor  of  Fhy- 
siology,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

^'  Differentiation  in  the  Quaternion  Analysis."  By  Alexander  Mac- 
farlane,  n.sc.,  ll.b. 

^<  Primate  TJssher's  Library  before  1641."  By  Bey.  H.  Jackson 
Lawlor,  n.n. 

**  Report  on  the  Ogams  recently  discovered  near  Connor,  Go.  Anitrim.** 
By  Bev.  0.  B.  Buicx,  LL.n. 

"**  Supposed  Autograph  Letter  of  Bishop  Berkeley  in  the  Library  of 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy."     By  Swift  P.  Johnston,  x.a. 

"**  Report  on  the  Island  Ogam  at  Bracklaghboy,  near  Ballyhaanis.'' 
By  Professor  Rhys,  m.a. 

The  following  Grants  in  aid  of  Scientific  Investigation,  recom- 
mended by  the  Council,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Academy : — 

£80  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  R  F.  Scharff,  Mr.  P.  ¥. 
Moore,  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger,  Mr.  G.  Pim,  Prof.  T.  Johnson,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  G.  E.^H.  Barrett-Hamilton,  Mr.  D.  M'Ardle,  Mr.  A. 
R.  Nichols,  M.  R.  J.  TJssher,  and  Mr.  N.  Colgan,  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  researehes  into  the  Pauna  and  Flora  of  Ireland  dormg 
the  present  year. 

£25  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Cunningham,  f.s.s..  Pro! 
E.  P.  Wright,  M.i).,  Prof.  Haddon,  F.n.8.,  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Browne,  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Anthropometrical  Labora- 
tory, and  the  Ethnographical  Survey  of  Ireland. 

£15  to  Prof.  Cole,  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Scientific  Periodicals  contained  in  the  various  Public,  or  generally 
accessible.  Libraries  in  Dublin. 
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£25  to  Bey.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  D.D.,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  Photo* 
S;raphB  of  Selected  Pages  of  Mannscripts  of  St.  Colambanus  in  variona 
Continental  Libraries. 

Considerable  further  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year 
in  the  preparation  of  slips  for  the  Irish  Dictionary,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  Editor. 

The  Todd  Lectures  for  1899-1900,  both  text  and  translation,  are 
in.  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  publication  shortly,  and  they  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  followed  at  no  distant  date  by  the  volume  containing 
the  Course  of  Lectures  for  the  Session  1900-1,  the  last  of  which  wiU 
be  delirered  this  day. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  AnnaU  of  Ulster,  containing  the  Introduction  and  Index,  and 
completing  the  entire  work,  is  now  finished,  and  will  be  ready  for 
publication  within  the  next  few  days. 

Eev.  Dr.  Gwynn,  editor  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  reports  as 
follows : — 

The  printing  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  is  far  advanced  towarda 
completion.  The  whole  of  the  "New  Testament,  being  the  largest  and 
most  important  part  of  it,  is  now  in  type,  and  the  sheets  are  herewith 
laid  before  the  Academy.  The  manuscript  has  been  represented  as 
intended  by  Bishop  Beeves,  ''  not  only  paginatim  but  lineatim  "  ;  so 
that  the  printed  book  will  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  facsimile 
of  it.  The  initial  letters  and  other  ornamental  devices,  some  of  them 
of  great  beauty,  have  been  reproduced  by  a  photographic  process,  with 
considerable  success.  The  printing  of  the  remaining  sheets,  which 
will  contain  the  Patrician  documents  and  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  speedily  finished.  An  Introduction,  including  the 
admirable  account  of  the  MS.  left  by  Dr.  Beeves,  and  an  Appendix  of 
readings  of  the  Gospel  text  from  the  Books  of  Dimna  and  Mulling 
will  complete  the  work. 

The  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Academy's  Museum  took  place  on  the 
Idth  February,  1901.  The  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  report 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Korth-west  Pavilion  is  insufGlciently  lighted, 
and  they  hope  that  arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  light  during 
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the  daytime  may  be  more  elSectiyely  secnred,  and  the  electric  lighting 
at  night  improved.  In  this  room  the  Croziers  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  form  suggested  by  the  Curator,  which  the  Visitation  Committee 
approve  of.  In  the  Long  Boom  the  Bronze  Celts  have  been  arranged 
and  re-classified,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  more  desirable  manner. 

The  revision  of  the  By-laws,  which  was  undertaken  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Council  on  21st  December,  1896,  and  subse- 
quently reappointed  on  20th  March,  1899,  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Council  during  the  past  year.  The  Bevision  Committee 
made  a  report  to  the  Council  on  the  9th  March,  1900,  which  was  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  7th  of  May  following.  On  that  date  the  Council 
recommended  to  the  Academy  the  By-laws  proposed  by  the  Bevision 
Committee,  in  reference  to  the  election  of  Members,  and  these  having 
been  brought  before  the  Academy  on  14th  of  May,  were  discussed,  and 
at  a  subsequent  Meeting,  on  May  28th,  were  adopted  in  principle,  the 
consideration  of  details  being  reserved  until  a  full  statement  as  to  all 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  By-laws  had  been  prepared  by  theCoundL 
The  Council  had  this  matter  before  them  again  on  18th  June,  5th 
November,  19th  November,  and  22nd  November;  and  on  the  last- 
named  date  they  adopted  a  series  of  important  recommendations, 
which  were  brought  before  the  Academy  on  30th  November,  and 
approved,  with  the  exception  of  three  paragraphs,  which  were  refeirei 
back  to  the  Council.  Some  modifications  having  been  made  in  two  of 
these  paragraphs,  after  consideration  by  the  Council,  on  17th  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  and  21st  January,  1901,  the  revised  By-laws  received  the 
final  sanction  of  the  Academy  on  11th  February,  1901.  A  copy  of 
the  By-laws,  thus  revised,  has  already  been  sent  to  every  Member  of 
the  Academy. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Eclipse  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  and  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  found  that 
the  number  of  persons  likely  to  join  the  expedition  was  very  much 
less  than  had  been  anticipated.  They  did  not  therefore  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  recommending  that  a  special  steamer  should  be 
chartered,  and  they  accepted  provisionally  an  oEer  made  by  the  British 
Astronomical  Association  of  berths  on  their  steamer  for  the  Irish 
members.  Only  thirteen,  out  of  1 50  members  who  had  made  provisional 
applications  for  berths,  accepted  this  offer.    Ultimately  ^e  British 
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A.fltronoinical  ABSOciation  were  unable  to  charter  a  steamer.     The 
f  aalnre  in  both  cases  is  attributed  to  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

Under  these  circnmstances  the  Committee  gladly  accepted  an  offer 
<K>Tirteousl7  made  by  Senor  Don  Iniguez  y  Iniguez,  the  Director  of 
tlie  Madrid  Observatory,  that  the  Irish  observers  should  occupy  a 
station  at  the  Plasencia,  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  in  proximity  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  Qoyemment  Astronomers.  A  preliminary 
account  of  the  observations,  which  are  considered  to  be  very  satisfac- 
toTj,  will  be  communicated  to  the  Societies  at  an  early  date. 

The  following  Members  have  been  elected  since  the  16th  March, 
1900:— 

Ambrose  Birmingham,  li.n. 

Felix  Carbray,  m.p.p. 

Bey.  Ambrose  Coleman,  o.p. 

Sir  Thomas  Henry  Grattan  Esmonde,  Bart.,  x.f. 

Captain  Joshua  Fielding. 

Eev.  Henry  Francis  John  Martin,  m.a. 

Prof.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  x.a. 

Thomas  William  BoUeston,  m.a. 

Bev.  William  Morgan  Tate-Stoate,  m.a. 

The  Academy  has  lost  by  death  within  the  year  six  Members : — 
Bev.  Edmond  Barry,  p.p.,  elected  28th  June,  1866. 
Q.  F.  FitzGerald,  n.sc.,  p.t.c.d.,  p.e.s.,  elected  11th  Feb.,  1878. 
Henry  Hennessy,  f.b.s.,  elected  ISth  January,  1851. 
Edmond  Johnson,  elected  11th  January,  1897. 
Bev.  Thomas  Olden,  m.a.,  elected  14th  February,  1876. 
F.  J.  B.  Quinlan,  m.d.,  elected  11th  April,  1881. 

The  Academy  has  also  lost  by  death  one  Honorary  Member  in  the 
Section  of  Science : — 

Charles  Hermite,  elected  15th  March,  1884. 
And  three  Honorary  Members  in*  the  Section  of  Polite  literature 
and  Antiquities : — 

Bight  Hon.  Max  Miiller,  elected  16th  March,  1863. 
Lieut.-General  Augustus  H.  L.  F.  Pitt-Bivers,  elected  16th 

March,  1895« 
Margaret  Stokes,  elected  16th  March,  1876. 
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It  is  not  usual  to  giro  in  this  Beport  a  special  notice  of  Hononyy 
Members,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  one  honoured  name  without 
at  least  a  brief  reference  to  the  quality  and  nature  of  that  Member's 
work.  The  name  of  Margaret  Stokes  has  long  been  a  household  word 
in  the  archaeological  world,  but,  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  it  iseyeiL 
more  familiar  as  the  name  of  the  powerful  exponent  of  the  claims  of 
Irish  Archseology  to  the  notice  of  scholars  and  of  the  world  at  large. 
Miss  Stokes'  work  in  this  large  field,  where  the  harvest  is  plenty  and 
the  labourers  are  so  few,  has  not  been  unnoticed  by  this  Academy, 
which  brought  out  in  1898  a  beautiful  volume  of  her  most  charac- 
teristic work  on  the  High  Crosses  of  Ireland.  This  work  it  was  hoped 
she  might  have  been  spared  to  carry  to  its  completion  in  a  full  treatise 
on  Irish  Iconography,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Fortunately,  another 
instalment  of  the  preparatory  studies  was  completed  before  her  death, 
and  its  speedy  publication  will  enable  the  scientific  world  to  judge  of 
the  loss  that  has  befallen  the  science  of  archseology  by  her  lamented 
death  in  September,  1900.  The  work  may  be  taken  up  and  continued 
by  others  on  the  basis  of  her  initiative  and  with  the  stimulus  of  her 
inspiration,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  find  again  the  same  passionate 

devotion  to  the  object  of  her  study,  and  the  same  artistic  ezceUenoe 
in  the  elaboration  of  her  work. 

By  the  death  of  George  Francis  Fitz  Gerald  on  the  22nd  of  Febra- 
ary,  1901,  the  work  of  a  valued  labourer  in  the  field  of  science  and 
also  in  the  cause  of  education  has  been  prematurely  brought  to  a  close. 
Son  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  he  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1851.  He 
was  educated  at  home  by  private  tuition,  and  entered  Trinity  College 
in  1867,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Ten  years  afterwards  (1877)  he 
gained  Fellowship  in  the  College ;  and  in  1881,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Erasmus  Smith  Chair  of  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity, in  which  post  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1881  he  was 
President  of  Section  A.  (Mathematics  and  Experimental  Physics) 
of  the  British  Association,  and  was  elected  in  1883  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  receiving  from  that  Society  a  Eoyal  Medal  in  1899. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  1878,  and  served 
on  the  Council  from  1879  till  1883. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  on  a  detailed  estimate  of  his  laboun 
either  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research  or  on  behalf  of  educa- 
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^oiiy  in  which  he  took  a  deep  and  thoughtful  interest.  His  scientific 
papers,  many  of  which  appeal  only  to  that  very  limited  circle  of 
students  who  possess  the  highest  gifts  alike  of  the  physicist  and  of 
the  mathematician,  were  not  published  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy, 
where  his  work  was  principally  directed  to  organizing  and  aiding  the 
magnetic  observations  and  experiments  which  the  Academy  promoted 
at  Valencia. 

He  was  an  acknowledged  authority  on  nearly  eyery  branch  of 
physical  science — optics,  thermodynamics,  the  theory  of  solutions^ 
molecular  physics — all  were  enriched  by  papers  from  his  pen.  His 
name  is  perhaps  best  known  as  an  exponent  of  the  electro-magn^tio 
theory  of  light,  and  as  a  leader  in  aether-theory. 

To  judge  from  the  many  acknowledgments  of  his  great  sympathy 
and  peculiar  helpfulness  that  wiU  be  found  in  contemporary  memoirs 
in  different  branches  of  physical  science,  his  death  will  be  felt  as  a 
personal  loss,  not  only  by  his  colleagues  and  associates,  but  also  by 
scientific  men  throughout  the  world. 

Henry  Hennessy,  bom  in  1826,  held  for  some  years  the  Chair  of 
l^atural  Philosophy  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and,  in 
1 874,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Eoy  al 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland.  He  became  a  Member  of  the  Academy 
in  1851,  and  served  on  the  Council  from  1867  to  1874.  He  ^^as 
elected  a  Eellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1858. 

His  Papers  published  by  the  Academy  were : — 
1867  On  the  Distribution  of  Temperature  in  the  Lower  Begion  of 
the  Earth's  Atmosphere.     I^ans.,  vol.  xxiv,  Science.  ' 

And,  in  the  Proceedings^  the  foUowihg : — 

1849  On  the  Infiuence  of  the  Earth's  Figure  on  the  Distribution  of 
Land  and  Water  at  its  Surface. 

1856  On  the  Causes  of  certain  Phenomena  observed  in  Lough  Erne. 
„     On  Meteorology. 
„     On  the  Influence  of  Latitude  on  the  Position  of  the  Isothermal 

Lines  at  the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 
,,     On  the  Infiuence  of  the  Earth's  internal  Structure  on  the 

Length  of  the  Day. 
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I860  On  a  Theoiem  relating  to  Conical  Surfaces. 
laOl  On  daiiaut's  Theorem. 
,y    On  the  Connexion  between  Stonns  and  Vertical  Bistarbances  of 
the  Atmosphere. 

1867  On  the  Formation  of  Ground  Ice  in  the  Bed  of  the  Eiver  Dodder. 

I,    On  the  Origin  of  the  South  European  Plants  found  growing  in 
the  West  and  South  of  Ireland. 

1868  On  the  Physical  Conditions  of  Climate  during  different  Gedogt- 

cal  Epochs. 
,  y    Note  on  two  Streams  flowing  from  a  common  Source  in  opposite 
Directions. 

1869  On  the  "Pohn"  iu  the  Alps  audits  Connexion  with  the  Glacier 

Theories. 

1870  Addition  to  the  Note  on  two  Streams  flowing  from  the  same 

Source  in  opposite  Directions. 

1871  On  the  Flotation  of  Sand  by  the  Rising  Tide  in  a  Tidal  Estnaiy. 

1872  Notes  of  Observations  of  Phenomena  in  Optical  Meteorologj. 
1878  On  an  inverted  Liinar  Halo  and  a  Lunar  Bainbow. 

,y    Note  on  additional  Instances  of  the  Tidal  Flotation  of  Sand. 

1877  Experiments  to  determine  the  Influence  of  the  Molecular  Con- 
dition of  Fluids  on  the  Motion  when  in  Eotation,  and  in 
Contact  with  Solids. 

1886  On  the  Fluid  State  of  Bodies  composing  our  Planetary  System. 

yy    On  the  Distribution  of  Temperatnre  over  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  Beport  was  adopted. 

The  Fourth  Yolume  of  the  **  Annals  of  TTlster/'  completing  the 
entire  work,  and  the  New  Testament  portion  of  the  ''Book  of 
Armagh,"  were  laid  on  the  table,  unbound. 

By-Law  6,  Chapter  IX.,  having  been  suspended,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Owynn,  x-a.,  read  his  Fourth  Todd  Memorial  Lecture  (Third  Series) 
on  ''  Fenian  Poems  from  the  Dindshenchas,'^ 
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Mr.  Ganrttn  exhibited  two  rabbings  of  Bizteenth-centuiy  inBcribed 
tomb-stones  from  Kilcooley  Abbey,  Go  Tipperary;  one  from  the 
tomb  of  a  member  of  the  Butler  family,  now  represented  by  the 
Saris  of  Carrick ;  and  the '  second  from  the  tomb  of  one  William 
Gantwell. 

The  Scmtineers  haying  reported  the  result  of  the  ballot  for 
Ordinary  Members, 

Matthew  Wyatt  Joseph  Fry,  it.A.,  p.t.o.d., 

Bight  Hon.  Dodgson  Bbmilton  Madden,  r.a,  ll.d., 

Edmond  Joseph  M'Weeney,jc.A.,  x.d., 

Bobert  Patterson,  v.z.8., 

Bev.  William  Balph  Westropp  Boberts,  m.a.,  b.d.,  f.i.o.d.,. 

were  declared  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Academy. 

On  the  report  of  the  Scrutineers, 

Eelix  Klein, 
Hermann  Karl  Yogel, 

were  declared  duly  elected  as  Honorary  Members  in  the  Section  of 
Science. 

On  the  Scrutineers'  report  the  President  and  Council  for  the  ftwwiing^ 
year  were  declared  duly  elected  as  follows : — 

Pebsidbnt. 

BOBSBT  AlXIKSOJr,  LL.n.,  IIZT.D. 
COUBOIL* 

CammiUee  of  Science. 
George  L.  Cathcart,  k.a. 
Bobert  P.  Scharff,  b.sc.,  ph.d. 
Greenwood  Pim,  ica. 
Grenyille  A.  J.  Cole,  b.o.s. 
Charles  J.  Joly,  ]i.a. 
Prederick  W.  Moore,  f.l.6. 
Frederick  T.  Trouton,  ]>.8C.,  f»b.s« 
Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Bosse,  z.f.,  v.b.8. 
Joseph  P.  O'Beilly,  o.b« 
Francis  A.  Tarleton,  ll.d.,  d.so. 
Benjamin  Williamson,  d.sc.,  Fai.8. 

[86»] 
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Ommittee  ofPoliU  Literature  and  Anti^uttia. 

Bey.  Maxwell  H.  Close,  ica. 
Lord  Walter  Fitz  Gerald. 
Bey.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d. 
John  Bibton  Garstin,  ica.,  f.8.a. 
Thomas  J.  Ifestropp,  ica. 
Bey.  Edmimd^Hogan,  s^.,  d.uit. 
Bobert  Cochrane,  f.s.a. 
I  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  liit.  d. 

Louis  C.  Parser,  ica.,  im.  n. 
Most  Bey.  Bishop  Donnelly,  n.n. 

[Bishop  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Gwynn  haying  receiyed  an 
eqoality  of  yotes,  the  President  gaye  his  casting  yote  in  fayonr  of 
Bishop  Donnelly.] 

The  outgoing  President  (The  Earl  of  Bosse)  here  yacated  the 
chair,  and  it  was  taken  by  Dr.  Atkinson. 

A  ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  Officers — ^Dr.  Tarl^n  and 
Mr.  Cathcart  being  appointed  Scrutineers — and  subsequently  the 
following  were  declared  duly  elected : — 

Tbsasuber — ^Bey.  M.  H.  C^ose,  u.a. 

SscaETAET — ^Bey.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d. 

Sbobstaiit  of  the  CouNcn^-^tanley  Lane-Poole,  un.  n. 

Sbgbbiakt  of  Forieigk  CoRBBSPOKBEircB — ^Bobcrt  F.  Scharff,  ph.o. 

LiBBABiAK — Grenyille  A. -J.  Cole,  F.e.s. 

Assisiakt  Secbxiabt — ^Bobert  Macalistei*,  ll.b. 

The  President,  under  his  .hand  ai^d  seal,  nominated  the  following 
as^Vice-Presidents  for  1901-2 : —  . 

Francis  A.  Tarleton,  ll.b.,  f.t.ci). 
Joseph.  E.  O'Beilly,  c.b. 
.     Most  Bey.  Bishop  Donnelly,  d.d. 
John  Bibton  Garstin,  d.l.,  f.8.a. 

The  Academy  then  adjourned. 
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Monday,  Apsil  22,  1901. 

Fbof.  Kobebi  ATEnrsoK,  ll.i).,  lut.i).,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Ifinates  of  last  meeting  read. 

A  division  being  taken  ou  the  question  ^*  That  the  Minutes  be 
confirmed,"  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Leonard  the  names  of  the  voters 
^were  recorded  as  follows  : — 


For  the  tnotton : — 

Dr.  Woollcombe. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bernard. 
Dr.  Joyce. 
Mr.  Craig. 
c.  Sev.  Dr.  Hogan. 
Mr.  Brenan. 
Dr.  Williamson. 
Eev.  M.  H.  Close. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Purser. 


Dr.  SoharB. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ball. 

Mr.  Westropp. 

Dr.  Lane-Poole. 

Mr.  O'EeiUy. 

Most  Bev.  Dr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Bev.  V.  Beynell. 


Against  the  motion : — 

Mr.  Bell. 

Eev.  F.  M'Enemey. 

Mr.  M^Henry. 


Mr.  Leonard. 

Mr.  Oore. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Einahan. 


The  Minutes  were  confirmed  accordingly. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Barry  signed  the  Boll  and  was  admitted  a  Member  of  the 
Academy, 

Professor  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  c.e.,  read  a  Paper  on  "The  mode  of 
Ringing  or  Sounding  Bells  in  the  early  Churches  of  Northern  Spain 
and  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Westropp,  x.a.,  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Ancient 
Forts  of  Ireland,  their  plans  and  structural  features." 


Donations  were  reported,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donprs. 
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"  GOTTDiaEN,  29.  m.  1901. 

-<'  HoaHGXBHBTEB  HbBB  SeOBBTIB  ! 

''  Die  hohe  Auazeichnxingy  welche  mir  Due  Akademie  hat  zn  teil 
wdden  lassen,  ist  mir  ebenso  ubeiraschend  gekommen,  als  sie  mir  be- 
Bondere  Freude  macht.  In  der  That  habe  ich  mich  der  Dubliiier 
Tradition  insof  em  immer  besonden  verbimdeii  gef  uhlt,  ah  doit  der 
Sinn  f iir  geometrische  Anschaxnmg  von  je  hervorragende  Pflege  fmd. 
Ich  nenne  bier  nur  die  Namen  Hamilton, '  M'Cidlagh,  nnd  Safanon, 
denen  ich  aufiserordentlich  viel  verdanke. 

"WoUen  Sie,  hochgeehrter  Herr  Secretary  Ihrer  Akademie  in 
diesen  Sinne  meinen  lebhaften  Dank  fiir  Ihze  Smennung  ansprechen ; 
idh  yerbleibe  mit  auBgezeichneter  Hodhachtong. 

.  ''  Bw.  Hochwohlgeboren  ganz  ergebenoTi 

•*F.  KuEnr." 

"  EOniglioebs  Astrophtsixalisohes  Obsebyatosixjic, 

<*  Potsdam,  25.  21arz.  1901. 
*'  Mb.  Johk  H.  Bbbmabd,  d.d., 

'*  Sbobbtabt  of  the  Boyal  Lush  Aoadbmt. 

*'  SeHB  OEEHBTEB  Httitu  I 

''Das  mir  mit  dem  geMligen  Schrei1)en yom  16.'d.*MtEk  iiber- 
sandte  Diplom  habe  ich  erhalten  nnd  bitte  Sie,  der  Koniglich  Irisehea 
Akademie  fiir  die  hohe  Ehre,  die  sie  mir  dnroh  die  Wahl  znm  Biren- 
mitgliede  erwiesen  hat,  meinen  Terbindlichsten  Dank  anszusprechen. 

''  In  Yorziiglichster  Hochachtong, 

<<  Ihr  sehr  ergebener, 

«'H.  C.  VOGEL." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Einahan  asking  for  a  scmtiny  of 
the  votes  given  for  Fresident  and  Council  at  the  Stated  Meeting  on 
March  16th. 

The  President  ruled  that  snch  a  scmtinj  could  not  now  be  granted, 
and  that  Mr.  Kinaban  be  so  informed. 
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A  notice  of  motion  handed  in  by  Mr.  Leonard  on  the  same  subject 
'^ras  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  President. 

liTotices  of  motion  by  Mr.  Coffey  were  handed  in  as  follows : — 

''That  the  Council  be  requested  to  report  to  the  Academy  the 
position  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  Gold  Antiquities  lately 
found  in  the  north  of  Ireland|  and  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  secure 
the  return  of  these  Antiquities  to  Ireland." 

''  That  a  revision  of  the  By-Laws  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
Bimplifying  the  method  and  defining  the  conditions  of  the  election  of 
President  and  Council." 


Monday,  Mat  13,  1901. 

PsoF.  KoBEBT  AiKiHsoK,  LL.D.,  LiTT.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Thomas  H.  Orattan  Esmonde,  Bart.,  ir.p.,  and  Kev.  William 
!R.  Westropp  B^berts,  b.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  signed  the  Boll,  and  were  admitted 
Members  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  C.  Litton  Palkiner,  x.a.,  read  a  Paper  on — ''The  Phoenix 
Park,  its  origin,  formation  and  early  history ;  with  some  notices  of 
its  Boyal  and  Viceregal  residences." 

Bev.  M.  H.  Close,  x.a.,  read  a  Paper — "Hipparchuf  and  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes." 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to 
the  Donors. 

Bead  the  following  letters : — 

"  Home  Offics,  Whitehaxl, 

**9rdApra. 
"My  Lobd, 

"I  am  commanded  by  the  King  to  convey  to  your  Lordship 
hereby  His  Majesty's  thanks  for  the  Loyal  and  Dutiful  Address  of  the 
of  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Boyal  Lrish  Academy  expressing 
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Sympathy  on  the  ocoasion  of  the  lamented  death  of  Her  late  MajoBtf 
Queen  Yictoria,  and  congratulation  on  His  Majesty's  Aeoession  to  the^ 
Throne. 

<^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lord, 

'*  Your  Lordship's  obedient  Seirant, 

"  Chas.  T.  Ritchie. 

'*The  Eight  Hok.  the  Eabl  of  Eossb,  k.p.,  &o., 
"  Bibb  Castle,  Fabsonbtowit, 

"  Enre's  Couhty,  Ibblanb." 

"  PeIYT  PiTBSB  OFFICXy 

''  Bttckihgham  Palace, 
<'  8^A  May,  1901. 
"Sib, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  submitted  to  the 
Sjng  your  letter  of  2nd  inst.,  and  in  reply  I  am  commanded  to  say  tiiat 
His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  accede  to  the  request  contained  in  it,  to 
grant  his  Patronage  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  D.  M.  Pbobth,  General., 

"  Keeper  of  H.  M.'s  Privy  PuTBe. 
*'  Thb  Sscbetaet, 

"  The  Botal  Ibish  Academy." 

An  invitation  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  the  International  Congress 
of  Zoology  to  be  held  at  Berlin  in  August,  1901,  was  accepted,  and 
Dr.  Scharff  was  appointed  the  Academy's  delegate  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Coffey  moved,  in  accordance  with  notice  handed  in  at  flie  last 
meeting  of  the  Academy : — 

/^  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  report  to  the  Academy  the 
position  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  Gold  Antiquities  lately  found 
in  the  Korth  of  Ireland,  and  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  secure  the 
return  of  these  Antiquities  to  Ireland." 

Judge  Kane  seconded  the  motion. 
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The  Secretary  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  words  '*  at  the 
^kfint  meeting  "  he  inserted  after  the  word  ^'Academy  ". 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  seconded  the  amendment.  This  was  carried, 
and  the  amendment  was  subsequently  passed  as  a  sabstantiye  re-* 
solution. 

Mr.  Cojffey  moved  in  accordance  with  notice  handed  in  at  the 
prcTions  meeting  of  the  Academy : — 

''  That  a  revision  of  the  By-Laws  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
aimplifying  the  method  and  defining  the  conditions  of  the  election  of 
President  and  Council." 

While  Mr.  Coffey  was  speaking,  the  hour  being  late,  Sir  Thomas 
Samonde  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  which  Judge  Kane 
seconded,  and  it  was  passed. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  reported  that  the  Mias  Tighemain  was  to  be  disposed 
of. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  relative  to  the  election  of  16th 
March,  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

The  Treasurer  laid  on  the  table  the  audited  Accounts  for  1900-1, 
and  the  estimate  for  1901-2. 


MoKDAT,  Jtoe  10,  1901. 
PsoF.  KoBEBT  Atsdtson,  ll.d.,  utt.i).,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  Edmund  J.  McWeeney,  x.!).,  signed  the  EoU,  and  was 
admitted  a  Member  of  the  Academy. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Trouton,  f.k.s.,  read  a  Paper  on — "  The  Creeping  of 
Liquids  and  the  Surface  Tension  of  Mixtures." 

Bev.  M.  H.  Close,  m.a.,  read — ^'Kemarks  on  a  Cosmographical 
Tractate  in  the  Irish  Language  in  the  Library  of  the  Academy." 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  were  voted  to 
the  Donors. 

A  letter  was  read  stating  that  the  Mias  Tighemain,  referred  to  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy,  was  not  at  present  in  the  market. 
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In  Mr.  Cojffey's  absence,  the  Secretary  moved  that  the  diacunion 
^f  Mr.  Coffey'^  motion — ''  That  a  reviaion  of  the  By-Laws  is  de- 
sirable for  the  pnrpose  of  simplifying  the  method  and  defining  the 
conditions  of  the  election  of  President  and  Conncil/'  be  adjoumied 
until  the  first  meeting  of  the  Academy  in  November  next.    Passed. 

Bead  the  following : 

MINTJTES  AND  COBBESPONDENCE  BELATING  TO  THE 
GOLD  ANTIQUITIES  POUND  NEAB  LIMAVADY  IN 
1896. 

Oouncil,  1st  February,  1897. 

[Attention  of  Council  called  to  report  in  the  Athensenm  of  Jan.  80, 
1897,  of  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  on  a  remarkable  hoard  of  gold  objects 
found  in  the  North  of  Ireland.] 

Besolved — ''That  the  subject  of  the  find  of  gold  ornaments  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities,  with 
power  to  communicate  with  the  Crown  Solicitor  on  the  matter." 

P.  L.  &  A.  Com.,  6th  Feb.,  1897. 

[Beference  from  Council  considered. 

The  Secretary  of  Council  informed  the  Committee  that  he  had  hsd 
an  interview  with  the  Chief  Crown  Solicitor,  in  which  he  had  laid 
before  him  the  circumstances  of  the  case  so  far  as  they  had  come  to 
his  knowledge.  The  Crown  Solicitor  stated  that  the  great  hindrance 
to  definite  action  being  then  taken  lay  in  the  absence  of  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  the  place  where  the  objects  were  found,  the  name  of  the 
finder,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  finding.  The  Secretary  pointed 
•out  that  these  were  matters  which  the  Academy  had  no  machinery  for 
ascertaining,  and  that  in  all  such  cases  it  must  be  left  to  the  Executive. 

The  Academy  Council  had  accordingly  drawn  attention  to  the  case. 

The  following  Minute  was  adopted : — 

^' After  hearing  that  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Crown  Solicitor  had  already  been  put  in  motion  on  the  matter,  it  was 
resolved — That  the  matter  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  meeting,  to  be 
summoned  when  more  definite  information  has  been  obtained." 
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No  definite  information  as  to  the  finding  was,  however,  obtained  in 
^the  iaterral,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  Council  heard  that 
tihe  objects  had  been  sold  to  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  volume  of  Arehaokgia^  in  January,  1898, 
in  which  the  Paper  by  Mr.  Evans  appeared,  it  was  found  that  even  in 
it  no  definite  statements  were  furnished  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
hiding. 

Accordingly  at  the  meeting  of 

Council,  7th  February,  1808. 

It  was  proposed : — 

''That  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Academy, 
Dr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Garstin,  be  appointed  to  consider  the  recent  sale 
of  gold  ornaments,  found  in  Ireland,  to  the  British  Museum,  with 
instruction  to  take  the  advice  of  Counsel  as  to  the  steps  most  desirable 
for  the  Academy  to  pursue,  and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council  if  possible." 

Amendment  proposed : — 

''That  the  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities  be 
requested  to  report  promptly  to  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  gold 
ornaments  from  Ireland  recently  bought  for  the  British  Museum,  and 
that  the  officers  be  summoned  to  confer  with  the  Committee." 

Amendment  lost ;  original  motion  carried. 

Special  Committee,  16th  February,  1898. 

"  The  Committee  having  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
-case,  so  far  as  they  could,  from  an  examination  of  all  the  documents 
at  their  disposal  bearing  thereon,  do  not  see  that  any  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  taking  an  opinion  of  Counsel  as  to  the  steps  desirable 
for  the  Academy  to  pursue. 

They  beg,  however,  to  report  that  in  their  judgment  it  is  highly 
desirable  and  urgent  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Government  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  apparently  been  a  breach  of  the  arrangement 
under  which  Treasure  Trove  found  in  Ireland  comes  to  be  placed,  for 
the  public  benefit,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  in 
Dublin." 
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Oouncil,  2l8t  Febraary,  1898. 

[Report  of  Special  Committee  read.] 

'^  The  Secretary  of  Council  brought  up  a  series  of  Memoranda  in 
reference  to  the  above  matter,  and  the  Council  on  deliberation  resolved 
— ^that  the  Committee  which  has  already  reported  on  the  find  of  gold 
ornaments  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland  be  instructed  to  prepare  a 
Memorial  in  the  name  of  the  Council  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  embodying  the  substance  of  the  above  Memoranda  with 
such  additions  as  the  Committee  on  consideration  may  deem  desirable, 
and  that  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  forward  the  Memorial  on 
behalf  of  the  Council." 

7tli  March,  1898. 

Memorial  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Tke  Text  of  this  Memorial  will  he  found  in  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings {pp.  287-291),  JRoyal  Irish  Academy ^  vol.  tV.,  ^d  Series^ 
and  as  ^^  Appendix  /iZ"  {paye  40}  of  the  Beport  of  the  Dreasvry 
Committee, 

Council,  14th  March,  1898. 

Bead  the  following  letter : — 

Chief  Secretakt's  Office, 

Dttbun  Castle,  llth  March,  1898. 

[4407.] 

SiK, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  I  am  directed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  state  that  His  Excellency  observes  that  the 
Memorial  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  endosed  by 
you  relates,  in  particular,  to  certain  gold  objects  acquired  by  a  Mr. 
Eobert  Day  of  Cork,  which  were  found  by  a  ploughman  '*  near  the 
sea  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Lreland." 

His  Excellency  would  be  glad  if  the  Council  could  give  him  some 
more  precise  particulars,  showing,  if  possible,  the  county  in  which  the 
articles  were  found ;  the  date  of  the  finding ;  the  name  and  address  of 
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tihe  finder ;  and  how  the j  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Day,  of  Cork, 
'before  heing  acquired  hy  the  British  Museum. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  ohedient  servant, 

D.  Habrbl. 
The  Secrstaby  of  Cottkcil, 

BOTAL   IbISH   ACADEICT, 

19,  Dawson  Street. 
The  Secretary  wias  authorized  to  reply  to  the  ahove  letter. 


|]kxplt.]  Botal  Irish  Academy, 

19,  Dawson  Street,  Dttbldt, 

2\9t  March,  1898. 
Sir, 

I  duly  laid  hef ore  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  your 
letter  (4407)  relative  to  the  Memorial  forwarded  to  t  ne  Lord  Lieutenant 
by  the  Council,  referring  to  a  collection  of  ancient  gold  ohjects  found 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  recently  purchased  by  the  British  Museum, 
and  was  directed  to  state  in  reply,  for  His  Excellency's  information, 
that  the  Council  greatly  regret  that  they  have  no  method  of  procedure 
at  their  disposal  by  which,  in  cases  lilre  the  present,  particulars  such  as 
are  now  desired  could  be  ascertained.  They  can  only,  on  hearing  of 
any  such  matter,  notify  it  to  the  authorities  who  represent  the  Crown 
(to  whom  the  Treasure  belongs),  and  who,  by  means  of  the  Con- 
stabulary (who  have  permanent  instructions  regarding  Treasure  Trove) 
or  other  officers  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  might  be  able 
to  obtain  information  in  a  case  like  the  present,  the  circumstances  of 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  have  been  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  these  objects  were  found.  Accordingly,  when  the  Council 
heard  of  the  matter,  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Crown  Solicitor  was 
called  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  Executive  would  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  particulars  now  asked  for. 

As  this  expectation  was  disappointed,  the  Council  had  to  wait  for 
the  publication  of  the  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
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London,'*'  in  the  hope  that  here  at  least,  in  the  description  of  a  find  of 
such  importance,  full  particulars  would  he  given  of  the  locality  where 
found,  the  date  and  drcumstances  of  the  finding,  &c.  But  when  tiie 
Paper  was  published,  the  Council  were  astonished  to  see  that  all  the 
infonnation  given  on  these  points  was  that  ''the  spot  where  the 
treasure  was  found  is  near  the  sea  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ireland";  and  further  on  in  his  Paper,  the  author  says: — ''The 
farmer  on  whose  land  the  find  was  made,  and  with  whom  he  it 
personally  acquainted,  is  a  shrewd  hard-headed  Presbyterian  upon 
whose  word  Mr.  Day  could  thoroughly  rely,  and  who  was  most 
precise  about  the  facts."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  all  the  au&or 
of  the  Paper  knew  about  the  circumstances  of  the  find,  was  the  report 
of  Mr.  Day,  who  was  not  the  finder.  And  all  further  inquiry  from 
the  actual  discoverer  is  at  present  precluded  by  the  veil  of  silence  that 
has  been  flung  over  the  whole  transaction,  up  to  the  date  of  the  Paper. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  procedure  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Science  of  Archeology,  because,  as  the  matter  stands, 
scholars  can  have  no  basis  for  theorizing  on  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
the  Collection,  save  only  what  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Day  to  allow  to  be 
published,  as  they  have  no  details  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery,  save  the  very  meagre  account  given  by  Mr.  Day  to  the 
author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Day  seems  to  have  taken  these  treasure  trove  objects  into  his 
own  custody,  and  to  have  carried  on  the  negotiations  for  their  eak, 
without  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  the  regulations  conceniing 
treasure  trove  in  Ireland,  as  to  which,  on  a  previous  occasion  (7th 
April,  1896),  he  had  been  carefully  informed  by  the  Council. 

I  am. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BoBSRi  Atkikson, 

Secretary  of  CounciL 
Thb  Under  SnaBETAnr, 

DiTBLiK  Castle. 

♦  [NoTB.— 7%*  Vol.  of  Abchjeolooia  in  which  it  it  pMithed  wu3  reeeifeiti 
the  Academy  on  20M  January,  1898.] 
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Council,  18tli  April,  1808. 

Head  the  following  letters : — 

Mtbtls  Hill  Housr, 

CoEE,  AprillS,  1898. 
I>bab8ir, 

To  facilitate  the  transference  of  the  Celtic  gold  ornaments  from 
the  British  Museum  to  that  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  I  haye 
^written  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  enclose  a  copy,  which 
iayour  me  by  placing  before  the  Council  at  their  next  meeting. 

I  remain, 

Yours  most  truly, 

BoBXBi  Dat. 
[Englosube.] 

(Copt.) 

Mtbtle  Hill  House, 

Coke,  April  13,  1898. 
Bib, 

During  the  past  year  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  purchased 
from  me  for  £600,  some  Celtic  gold  ornaments  that  were  found  in  the 
ITorth  of  Ireland.  I  believe  it  is  your  wish  that  I  should  write  and 
inform  you  that  I  will  repay  the  Trustees  the  aboye  named  amount  if 
they  transfer  the  ornaments  to  me,  and  that  upon  their  doing  so,  I 
will  hand  them  oyer  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  who,  in  their  tum^ 
will  reimburse  me  for  them. 

I  haye  the  honour  to  remain, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

RoBEBT  Dat. 

[Resolution  of  Council] : — "  That  copies  of  the  letters  now  read 
be  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  expression  of  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Council  that  the  Goyemment  may  facilitate  the  passing 
of  an  Act  to  enable  the  British  Museum  to  let  the  gold  articles  be 
transferred  to  Ireland.  The  Council  express  no  opinion  as  to  t2ie 
action  of  the  British  Museum,  nor  as  to  the  price  offered  and  paid  by 
them." 
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19th  April,  1808. 

[Copy  of  aboye  resolution  and  copies  of  Mr.  Day's  letters  sent  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  Receipt  acknowledged  by  Assistant  Undo- 
■Secretary  on  2drd  April.] 

Council,  2lBt  Kovember,  1808. 

[The  following  letter  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief 
Secretary] : — 

Royal  Ibish  AcAnxinr, 

November  22nd^  1898. 

SlB| 

Referring  to  the  Memorial  forwarded  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  7th  March  and  other  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  the  gold  objects  found  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  subsequently 
bought  by  the  British  Museum  from  Mr.  Robert  Day,  I  have  been 
directed  by  the  Council  to  ask  that  his  Excellency  may  b^  pleased  to 
communicate  to  the  Council  such  information  as  he  may  be  able  to 
afford  as  to  any  decision  arriyed  at  by  Her  Majesty's  €K)Tenmient 
relatiye  thereto. 

The  matter  being  one  in  which  not  merely  the  Council  of  the 
Academy,  but  the  whole  body  of  Irish  Antiquaries,  and  a  large  section 
of  the  Irish  public  are  keenly  interested,  the  Council  would  feel 
indebted  to  His  Excellency  if  he  would  favour  them  with  some 
information  thereupon. 

I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBEBT  AtEIKSOK, 

Secretary  of  CounciL 
Thb  Chief  Sbgrktabt  to 

The  Loed  LiEUTEKAirr 
DuBLUT  Castle. 
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Oooncil,  5tli  December,  1898. 
Bead  the  following  letter : — 

[19817.]  CmBP  Segbstaet's  Office, 

DuBLur  CAfidLBy  Mvember  2Bth^  1898. 

Sib, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant  on  the  subject  of  certain  gold 
ornaments  found  in  Lreland  and  purchased  by  the  British  Museum,  and 
I  am  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  have 
intimated  to  His  Excellency  that  they  have  appointed  a  Committee 
composed  as  follows  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  into  the  relations 
between  the  British  Museum  and  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin: — 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  Bathmore  (Chairman). 

Bight  Hon.  John  Morley,  k.p. 

Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  k.p. 

Sir  John  Eyans,  k.c.b. 

Bight  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  v.p. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Bart.,  k.p. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Harman,  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Committee,  who  will  probably  meet  in  the  first  week  in 
December. 

I  am. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.   DoirOHBBTT. 

Tee  Secbetabt  of  Cottngil, 

BoTAL  Ihish  Acabemt, 

19,  Dawsoh-sibeet. 

[A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Secretary  of  Council  be  directed 
to  write  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Treasury 
Minute  under  which  the  Committee  has  been  appointed.] 

B.I.A.  lilKUTBS,  8BB8IOM  1901-1902.  [36] 
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Ctouncil,  Satiarday,  10th  Becembor,  1898. 
[Bead  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  enclosing  copy  of  ii» 
Treasury  Minute  of  24tli  October,  1898,  appointing  Committee.] 

The  Treamiry  MinuU  i$  gvom  in  the  Eepcrt  of  the  TV^eamrf 
CwnmiUM,  page  iii. 

[Bead  the  following  telegram  from  Lord  Rathmore] : — 
O.H.M.S.  Whitehaix. 

To  SlClSIABT  EOTAL  IbIBH  AcABEXT, 

19,  DAWBOir-acRKBr. 

Lord  Eathmore  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  Committee  on 
Belations  between  British  Museum  and  Scotch  and  Xrish  Museum  will 
meet  at  House  of  Lords,  Tuesday  next,  at  two  o*clock,  and  to  iuTite 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  to  send  representative  as  witness  at  that  meeting. 

Hewbt,  Treasury. 

(CoLLEes-GBBEV,  DuBLDT,  Dbc.  8ih,  '98.) 

''  The  communications  were  considered,  and  it  was  resolyed  that 
the  Secretary  of  Council  be  authorised  to  act  as  representatiye  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  at  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Committee,  on 
Tuesday  next,  December  13th,  1898." 

Ck>uncil,  16th  January,  1800. 

'^  The  Secretary  of  Council  reported  that  during  the  vacation  he 
attended,  as  desired,  before  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Treasmy 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the  Gold  omamente  found  in  Ireland 
and  recently  purchased  by  the  British  Museum,  and  into  the  relations 
between  the  British  Museum  and  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  The 
Committee  held  their  inquiry  at  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  he  laid  before  the  Committee  the  claims  of  the  Boyal  Iiish 
Academy  relative  te  the  Gold  omamente  found  recently  in  the  Kortii 
of  Ireland  and  bought  by  the  British  Museum  from  Mr.  Day." 

[Note.— 7^  Report  of  the  Treasury  Committee  was  ordered  If 
the  Souse  of  Commons  to  he  printed^  May  Ist^  1899.] 
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OounoU,  19th  Jvaim^  1899. 

Bead  reoommendation  from  PoL  lit.  &  Antiqq.  Committee  of  14tk 
June,  1899  :— 

'^  That  it  be  a  recommendatioii  to  the  Cotmcil  to  communicate  with 
the  Irish  Goyernment  on  the  subject  of  the  Oold  ornaments  found  in 
Ireland  in  1 896,  acquired  last  year  by  the  British  Museum,  with  a  view 
of  urging  that  effect  should  be  given  to  the  laat  paragraph  but  two  of 
the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  objects  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Academy's  Museum  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Eesolved — ^That  the  following  letter  be  forwarded  to  the  "Under- 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  behalf  of  the  Council : — 

Royal  Ibibh  Acadeht, 

19,  Dawbon-sibext,  Dubldt, 

20th  June,  1899. 
Sib, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Lriah  Academy  to  ask 
you  to  be  so  good  as  to  lay  before  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
the  Council's  respectful  request  to  be  informed  whether  his  Excellency 
is  yet  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  course  which  Her  Majesty's 
GK>Yemment  intend  to  take  with  respect  to  the  Gold  ornaments  found 
in  Lreland  in  1896,  and  subsequently  purchased  by  the  British  Museum. 

His  Excellency  is  aware  that  when  the  Council  of  the  Academy 
&nt  heard  of  the  '  find '  they  took  steps  to  call  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  Chief  Crown  Solicitor  to  the  matter,  and  then  haying  done 
so  refrained  from  further  active  interference  at  the  time,  not  from 
apathy  or  indifference,  but  believing  it  to  be  the  province,  as  it  was  in 
the  power  alone,  of  the  Executive  and  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to 
prosecute  the  necessary  inquiries  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which,  when  ascertained,  led  the  Law  Officers  to  form  the  opinion 
that  the  objects  were  distinctly  Treasure  Trove. 

The  Committee  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  these  gold  ornaments,  and  into  the  relations 
of  the  three  Kational  Museums  of  the  Kingdom,  with  regard  to  the 

[86*1 
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acquisition  and  retention  of  objects  of  antiquarian  and  historic 
interest,  say  in  tlie  first  paragrapli  of  page  vi  of  their  report: — 

''  If,  therefore,  the  hoard  found  near  Limayady  be  Treasure 
Trove  it  ought,  according  to  law,  to  have  been  deliyered  up  to 
the  Police  or  the  Gk>Yenunent  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  in  that 
case,  no  doubt,  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Academy  to  be 
kept  under  their  charge  in  the  National  Museum  of  Irehind." 

Against  this  strong  claim  of  right  the  only  practical  answer  offered  was 
that  the  BritishMuseum  was  precluded  by  the  Statutes,  which  govern 
that  institution,  from  parting  with  such  objects  when  once  acquired;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  find,  as  disclosed  in  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Committee  would  seem  to  show  that  the  objects  were  wrongfully 
offered  to  the  British  Museum,  in  which  case  the  disenabling  Statutes 
should  not  be  made  to  apply. 

The  Committee  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  Treasury  did  not 
express  any  opinion  on  this  point,  as  they  held  that  the  terms  of  thdr 
Lordships'  reference  did  not  invite  them  to  do  so.  They,  however, 
recommend  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
relaxing,  under  special  circumstances,  the  statutory  provisions  which 
prevent  the  British  Museum  from  parting  with  objects  which  it  baa 
acquired. 

The  Council  were  glad  to  learn  from  the  reply  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  to  Mr.  P.  O'Brien  (for  Mr.  "W.  Redmond)  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  taking  steps  to  cany  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but,  as  that  reply  was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  &e 
12th  of  May,  the  Council  would  be  grateful  to  His  Excellency  if  he 
could  intimate  to  them  what  further  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
matter. 


lam. 

Sir, 


The  Undsb  Sbcbxtaiit, 
Dublin  Castls. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

BoBXRT  Atxhtoov, 

Secretary  of  CoundL 
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Ctouncil,  KoTember  6tli,  1800. 
Bead  the  following  letter : — 

[]  11227]  Chis7  Sbgbstabt's  Oveicb, 

DuBLor  Castle,  June  22nd,  1899. 

SlB, 

I  am  directed  by  tlie  Lords  Justices  to  acknowledge  tlie  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  conyeying  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  be  inf onned  of  the  course  which  Her 
Majesty's  Gk>yemment  intend  to  take  with  respect  to  the  gold  orna- 
ments found  in  Ireland  in  1896  and  subsequently  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum ;  and  I  am  to  say  that  the  matter  is  still  engaging  the 
attention  of  GK>yemment,  and  that  a  decision  will  be  announced  as  soon 

as  possible. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  DOUOHXBIT. 
TSB  SSCBBTABT  OF  COUKCIL, 

BoTAL  Ibish  ACAnSMT. 

Council,  December  8rd,  1900. 

[Besolyed  that  the  following  letter  be  forwarded]  : — 

BoTAL  ISIHH  AgADBMT. 

19,  Dawsoh  Stbeet,  Dttbldt, 

dthDeeemher^  1900. 
Sib, 

Bef  erring  to  previous  correspondence  relative  to  the  gold  omaments 

found  in  the  Korth  of  Ireland  and  to  the  answers  given  to  questions  on 

the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  indicating  that  an  Inquisition 

would  be  held  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  their  finding  ;  and  the 

subsequent  answer,  of  the  6th  August  of  the  present  year,  of  the  Chief 

Secretary,  to  a  question  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  stating  that : 

''  It  had  recently  beea  ascertained  that  the  words  of  the 
patent  of  10  Charles  II.,  granted  to  the  Irish  Society  for  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster,  are  large  enough  to  vest  in  this  Society 
the  right  to  Treasure  Trove  " ; 
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I  am  directed  by  the  Gomioil  to  request  you  to  ascertain  if  His  Sxoel 
lency  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  is  in  a  position  to  notify  any  further  -prognm 
in  this  matter,  and,  if  so,  to  request  thatthe  Gooncil  might  be  fimnshed 
•with  information  thereon. 


lam, 

Sir, 


Thx  TJiinxB  SsoBEiAaXy 
DvBLnr  Castls. 


Tour  obedient  serrant, 

BoBEBi  Atkhtbov, 

Secretazy  of  CounciL 


Connelly  ITth  December,  1000. 
Bead  the  following  letter : — 

[22882]  Chief  Sbobxtabt's  Offiob, 

DuBLDT  Gasils,  JDecenthdr  Sth,  1900. 
Snt, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and  to  state,  for  the  information  of  tiie 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Lish  Academy,  that  the  question  of  the  Celtic 
gold  ornaments  is  still  under  consideration,  and  that  it  is  hoped  thai 
it  will  soon  be  possible  to  announce  a  dedsion. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

J.  B.  DoUGHEBir. 

The  Secbetabt  op  Cottncil, 

BoYAL  Ibish  Acadsmt, 

19,  Dawson -street,  I>ublin. 

Council,  Slat  January,  1001. 

Bead  the  following  letter : — 

DuBUir  Casclb, 

Uth  January,  1901. 
DsAB  Sib, 

With  reference  to  the  official  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  subject  of  the  Celtic  gtld  ornaments  found  in  the  TfotOi 
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-of  Ireland,  and  purchased  by  the  British  Huaeiun  in  1897,  the  Chief 
Secretary  desires  me  to  request  that  you  may  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
-the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  that  seeing  that  the  Law 
Officers  have  advised  that  these  ornaments  were  treasure  troye,  but 
'that  the  right  to  this  treasure  troye  is  yested  in  the  Fishmongers' 
Company,  not  in  the  Crown,  he  would  suggest  that  it  might  be 
Advisable  if  two  or  three  members  of  the  Council  were  to  discuss  the 
matter  personally  with  him,  with  a  yiew  to  determining  what  further 
action  should  be  taken  to  endeayour  to  secure  the  return  of  these 
ornaments  to  Ireland. 

Should  the  Council  concur  in  this  suggestion,  the  Chief  Secretary 
-will  be  happy  to  see  its  representatiyes  here  on  Monday,  the  28tli 
instant,  at  12  noon. 

Yours  truly, 

L.    C.   DOWDALL. 
BOBSBT  ATKIFBOjr,   ESQ.,   LL.D. 

Besolved  that  Mr.  Garstin  and  the  Secretary  of  Council  be 
requested  to  meet  the  Chief  Secretary  in  obedience  to  tlie  request  in 
the  aboye  letter. 

Council,  4th  February,  1901. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  meet  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the 
subject  of  the  gold  ornaments  laid  their  report  before  the  Council. 

29ih  January f  1901. 

[Conference  of  the  Chief  Secretary  with  the  Secretary  of  Council 
and  Mr.  Garstin,  representing  the  Council,  relatiye  to  the  gold  objects 
found  in  the  l^orth  of  Ireland  in  1897,  and  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum.] 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council,  based  on  the 
letter  of  January  14,  from  the  Chief  Secretary,  inyiting  them  to 
appoint  two  or  three  members  to  discuss  with  him  ''  what  further 
action  should  be  taken  to  endeayour  to  secure  the  return  of  these 
ornaments  to  Ireland,"  we  attended,  by  appointment,  at  the  Castle  on 
Monday,  the  28th  of  January,  at  twelye  o'clock,  and  were  yery 
courteously  receiyed  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  attendance  on  whom  was 
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hiB  secretary,  Mr.  Dowdall.  Mr.  Wyndham*  who  had  eridexitlj  made- 
a  careful  study  of  the  case,  and  was  furnished  with  all  the  important 
documents  referring  thereto,  told  us  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament  and  of  Mr.  Balfour's  action  respecting  the 
gold  objects  in  question.  He  assured  us  that  he  was  "  warmly  ^ 
desirous  of  their  restoration  to  Ireland,  and  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable,  apart  from  legal  considerations,  that  they  should 
find  a  place  in  our  Museum  (which  he  seemed  well  acquainted  with), 
and  he  thought  they  could  be  more  usefully  studied  there,  along  witb 
kindred  objects,  than  in  the  British  Museum. 

Kor  had  it  escaped  him  that  considerable  importance  was  to  he 
attached  to  the  Kational  sentiment.  He  informed  us  that — as  we 
were  aware — ^the  law  officers  were  of  opinion  that  the  gold  objects 
were  treasure  trove ;  and,  further,  that  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Irish  Society  were  by  them  held  to  be  sufficient  to  convey  these  objects 
to  that  body.  We  pressed  upon  him  Sir  Edward  Coke's  definition  of 
treasure  troye,  and  the  subsequent  clause  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the 
Treasury  Comoiission,  as  to  the  conveyance  of  treasure  trove  only  by 
the  establishment  of  an  express  grant  of  the  franchise  of  treasure  trove, 
and  we  urged  that  no  such  express  grant  appeared  to  us  to  be  dis- 
coverable in  the  Charter  of  the  Irish  Society  that  we  had  examined. 

He  noted  this,  and  promised  to  consult  the  Attomey-Qeneral 
upon  it. 

He  expressed  his  intention  of  taking  what  seemed  to  him  the 
most  likely  course  to  secure  the  return  of  the  find.  The  particiilar 
steps  he  had  in  view  he  did  not,  at  this  stage,  think  it  advisable  to 
communicate  to  the  Academy. 

We  asked  him  for  copies  of  the  law  officers*  opinions ;  but,  though 
he  quoted  from  them  to  us,  he  said  they  were  regarded  as  private,  and 
copies  were  not  allowed  out  of  the  office. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  can  only  report  the  general  nature  of  the 
discussion,  which  could  not  be  other  than  tentative ;  but  it  seemed  to 
us  that  the  Chief  Secretary  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  desire 
of  the  Academy  to  secure  the  presence  of  these  valuable  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest  in  the  collection  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  and 
we  felt  assured  that  he  would  not  fail  of  giving  his  warm  support 
to  whatever  measures  might  be  finally  deemed  desirable  to  attain 
that  end. 
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Ooancil,  Ist  April,  1001. 
''  Mr.  Ckrstin  moyed,  and  Mr.  Westropp  seconded,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  requested  to  ascertain  from  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
-^bat  the  claim  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company  to  the  gold  ornaments 
found  near  Limayady  being  treasure  trove  is  based  upon." 

Passed. 

9th  April,  1001. 

The  following  letter  was  forwarded : — 

Gold  Omamenti  found  in 
the  North  of  Ireland, 

EOTAL  IniSH  AciDEMT, 

19,  Dawson  Street, 

Dublin,  ^th  Aprils  1901. 
Sin, 

The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  have  requested  me  to 
ascertain  the  precise  words  in  the  patent  of  Charles  II.  granted  to  the 
Irish  Society  for  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  which,  Mr.  G.  W.  Balfour 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  6th  August,  1900,  had  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
to  convey  the  franchise  of  treasure  trove  to  that  Society;  or  the 
words,  and  the  document  in  which  they  are  contained,  which  conveyed 
it  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company :  as  the  Council  can  find  no  words  in 
any  document  to  which  they  have  had  access  which  appear  to  them  in 
any  way  to  grant  or  convey  such  franchise. 

I  shall  therefore  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  furnish  me  with 
definite  information  which  I  can  lay  before  the  Council. 

lam. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BoBXBT  Atkinson, 

President,  Royal  Irish  Academy* 
Eioht.  Hon. 

The  Chief  Sechetaet,  k.p., 
Dublin  Castle. 
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Council,  20tli  Xay,  1001. 
Bead  the  following  letter: — 

No.  8775.  CmxF  Sscrstaby's  OFFicnSy 

Dublin  Casicb, 

10th  Mofj  1901. 
Snt, 

With  reference  to  jonr  letter  of  the  9th  nltimo  asking  for  further 
information  hearing  on  a  statement  made  hy  the  late  Chief  Secietarj 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  6th  August,  on  the  question  of  the 
Celtic  Gk>ld  Ornaments,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  lieutenant  to 
acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Jnsh 
Academy,  that  the  Law  Officers'  opinion  on  which  the  statement  was 
based  was  that  the  general  words  in  the  Charten  of  James  L  and 
Charles  II.  following  the  grant  of  lands  beginning,  ''  We  have  also 
granted  and  confirmed  all  and  singular  our  messuages,  mills,"  &c.,  Ac., 
lire  capable  of  conveying  to  the  Iiish  Society  the  Bight  of  the  Crown 
to  treasure  trove ;  and  that  the  general  words  in  the  grant  by  the 
Irish  Society  to  the  Pishmongers'  Company,  of  24th  October,  1618, 
<}onmiencing  with  **  all  and  every  rents,  suits,"  &c.,  are  sufficient  to 
carry  the  same  rights  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company. 

The  Law  Officers  have,  however,  since  explained  that,  in  ludng  the 
words  *^  capable  of  conveying,"  they  did  not  imply  that  the  question 
was  beyond  argument.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Fishmongers' 
dompany  are  not  prepared  to  move  in  the  matter ;  and  this  being  so  it 
has  again  become  a  question  for  the  Irish  Government  to  consider,  in 
oonmiunication  with  the  Treasury,  whether  the  Crown  ought  to  move. 
In  these  circimistances  it  is  hoped  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  will 
take  na  further  action  for  the  present.  The  final  result  of  the 
further  consideration  would  be  communicated  to  the  Council  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  Hmuu 

The  PnEsromrr, 

RoTAL  Ibish  Acadrkt. 
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Obuncil,  8rd  June,  1001. 

[Beport  containing  Minutes  and  Correspondence  relative  to  the 
Oold  Antiquities  found  near  Limayady  in  1896  laid  before  the  Council, 
ajod  ordered' to  be  laid  before  the  Academy  at  its  next  meeting.] 

**  Besolyed — ^That  the  request  of  the  Ooremment  contained  in  the 
letter  of  May  10th,  1901,  from  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Ijieutenant,  viz.  that  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  will  take  no  further 
Action  for  the  present  as  regards  the  Gold  Ornaments,  shall  be  acceded 
to  :  and  that  the  final  result  of  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
"be  awaited,  the  communication  of  which  has  been  promised  as  soon  as 
possible." 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

The  following  Ghrants  in  aid  of  Scientific  Research,  recommended 
lay  the  Council,  were  approved : — 

£25  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Dixon,  to  assist  him  in  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  temperatures  of  the  organs  of  plants. 

£55  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Scharfl  (Chairman), 
CJapt.  G.  E.  H.  Barrett-HamUton,  Mr.  K.  Colgan,  Prof.  T.  Johnson, 
Prof.  E.  J.  McWeeney,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Mr.  A.  R.  Nichols,  Mr.  R. 
Patterson,  Mr.  G.  Pim,  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger,  Mr.  D.  McArdle,  Mr.  Q. 
H.  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Ussher,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
researches  into  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Ireland  during  the  present 
year. 

£10  to  Mr.  A.  M'Henry,  to  assist  him  in  the  investigation  of 
igneous  and  associated  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  Ox  Mountain  range, 
which  extends  from  near  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo,  to  Lough  Gill,  Co. 
Sligo ;  and  to  investigate  certain  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks 
in  Fanad,  Co.  Donegal. 

£20  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Cimningham,  F.R.8., 
Prof.  E.  P.  Wright,  M.D.,  Prof.  Haddon,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  C.  R. 
Browne,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ADthropometrical 
Laboratory,  and  the  Ethnographical  Survey  of  Ireland. 

The  Treasurer  read,  in  accordance  with  By-Law  2,  Chapter  III., 
the  list  of  Members  in  airear. 
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Monday,  Jmns  24,  1901. 

Pbof.  BoBsarr  Atkdtoon,  ll.d.,  lttt.d..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  p.b.s.,  read  a  Paper  on — ''Hie 
Parietal  Lobe  of  the  Brain  in  men  of  distinguished  ability." 

By  permission  of  the  Academy  Mr.  J.  N.  Halbert  read  a  Paper  by 
himself  and  the  Bey.  W.  F.  Johnson,  ic.a. — ''A  List  of  the  Xrisli 
Beetles."  (Being  a  Eeport  from  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  Fauna 
and  Flora  Committee.) 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
Donors.  

Monday,  Koysicbkb  11,  1901. 
Pbof.  Eobebi  Atkotson,  ll.d.,  ltti.d.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  M.  W.  J.  Fry,  k.a.,   f.t.c.d.,   signed  the  KoU,  and  was 
admitted  a  Member  of  the  Academy. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Joly,  8C.D.,  f.t.cj).,  read  Papers  entitled — 

(fl)  **  The  Interpretation  of  a  Quaternion  as  a  Point  Symbol." 
{h)  **  Quaternion  Arrays." 

Mr.  Frederick  Purser,  k.a.,  f.t.cd.,  read  a  paper  on — '^The 
application  of  Bessel's  Functions  in  the  Theory  of  Elasticity." 

Dr.  W.  J.  O'Donovan  exhibited  and  described  a  Map  of  the 
County  of  Wexford,  between  1628  and  1644,  presented  by  him  to  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  Coffey  moved : — 

"  That  a  revision  of  the  By-Laws  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  the  method  and  defining  the  conditions  of  the  election  of 
President  and  Council." 

Dr.  Browne  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 


Saturday,  Kovembee  30,  1901. 
(Stated  Meeting.) 
Pbof.  Eobebx  Atkinson,  ll.d.,  litt.d..  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.   C.  Litton  Falkiner,  ic.A.,  read  a  Paper  on — "The  Irish 
Guards  (1662-1795)." 
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l£r.  C.  Litton  Falkiner,  m.a.,  read  also  a  '^  Note  on  an  tmpubliBhed 
3>iaxy,  relatiye  to  the  French  Invasion  in  Majo,  1798,  presented  by 
liim.  to  the  Academy." 

The  thanks  of  the  Academy  were  given  to  Mr.  Falkiner  for  this 
I>oiiation. 

Other  donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted 
to  the  Donors. 

The  proposal  Certificates  of  the  following  Candidates  for  Member- 
ship were  read : — 

Leonard  Bichaid  Ffleming  Strangways,  k.a. 

Most  Bev.  James  Bennefct  Eeene,  d.d. 

Samuel  Dill,  k.a. 

Albert  Edward  Mettam,  b.sc. 

David  Comyn. 


Monday,  Dboeicbeb  9th,  1901. 
Pbof.  Eobebt  Atkinson,  ll.d.,  utt.d..  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Professor  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  c.e.,  read  a  Paper  on — ''  The  Waste  of 
the  Coast  of  Ireland." 

Professor  C.  J.  Joly,  sc.n.,  p.t.cd.,  read  a  Paper  on — "  Bepresenta^ 
lion  of  Screws  by  Weighted  Points  and  by  Pairs  of  Weighted 
Points." 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
Donors. 

!rhe  Proposal  Certificates  of  the  following  Candidates  for  Member- 
ship were  read : — 

John  Isaac  Beare,  ic.a.,  f.t.c.d. 

Bev.  Henry  Kingsmill  Moore,  d.i>. 


Monday,  January  13,  1902. 

Pbof.  Bobe&t  Atkinson,  ll.d.,  litt.d..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Coffey,  a.i.b.,  made  a  communication  relative. to  ''A 
series  of  partially  worked  Pebbles  from  the  *  Quarry  Shop '  sites  of 
North  America,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  Stone  Implements." 
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Professor  Jolmson,  d.sc.,  read  a  Report  by  Mr.  yt.  West,  9j^s., 
and  Professor  0.  8.  West,  b.a.,  7.L.8. — "  Contributions  to  tlie  Freah* 
water  AlgfB  of  the  North  of  Ireland  "  (being  a  Eeport  from  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy  Fanna  and  Ploia  Committee). 

Mr.  Edward  Owynn,  h.a.,  f.t.cd.^  read  the  first  Todd  Menooml 
Lecture  of  the  present  series — Subfect :  **  IHndsmeJuti  of  Sliab  Bladzna^ 
Dniblind,  aad  Liamain.'' 


MoirsAT,  jAnxrAET  27,  1902. 
PaoF.  EoBEBT  AixnrsoF,  ix.]).,  urr.  d.,  President,  in  the  Oiair. 

P.ey.  W.  B.  Westropp  Eoberts,  b.]>.,  f.t.c.b.,  read  a  pa^^er  ott 
"  Some  Properties  of  a  certain  Qnintic  Curve." 

Mr.  Edward  Owynn,  x.a.,  f.t.cd.  read  his  second  Todd 
Memorial  Lecture  of  the  present  series. — Suhfaet:  "Poems  from  the 
Dmdaenchoi  on  Bairend  Chermain,  Dun  Gabail,  and  Belach  Durgein." 

The  proposal  Certificates  of  the  following  Candidates  for  Member- 
ship were  read : — 

Bey.  Laurence  O'Eieran. 

Professor  Wilbraham  EitzJohn  Trench,  x.a. 


Monday,  Psbbtjabt  10,  1902. 

P&OF.  KoBEBT  Atxtetsok,  LL.D.,  LUij).,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Bight  Hon  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  ll.]>.,  signed  tiie  BoU,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Edward  Gwynn,  x.a.,  f.t.g.d.  read  his  third  Todd  Memorial 
Lecture  of  the  present  series. — Suhfect:  '*  Poems  from  the  i>mi2MiM^r 
on  Dun  Crimthaind,  and  other  places." 

Professor  G.  A.  J.  Cole,  f.o.s.,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Telluride 
of  Gold  from  Colorado,  presented  to  the  Academy  by  [Mr.  Philip 
Argall,  K.B.I.A.,  and  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Academy  be  giren 
to  Mr.  Argall ;  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Professor  CBeilly,  and 
passed. 
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A  grant  of  £15,  reoonunended  by  the  Counoil  to  P»>fe88or  Colo 
and.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cunningham,  in  aid  of  researches  on  the  Igneous 
I>ykeB  and  Metamorphic  Bocks  of  N.W.  Ireland,  was  approved. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 

I>0]l<ffB. 

The  following  By-Laws,  recommended  by  the  Council  to  be 
Bulwtituted  for  the  existing  By-Laws,  Chapter  lY.,  Nos.  4  to  6 
indusiYe,  were  brought  up  and  considered : — 

4.  The  same  person  shall  not  be  elected  President  more  than  five 
times  in  succession. 

5.  The  two  Senior  Ifembers  of  the  Committee  of  Science  and  of 
the  Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities,  respectively, 
ahall  be  removed  from  the  Council  immediately  prior  to  the  first 
Monday  in  March  in  each  year ;  and  their  names,  therefore,  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  list  of  forty-three  names  required  by  the  Charter ; 
but  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  any  Member  of  either  Committee  who 
shall  hold  the  office  of  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  Secretary 
of  Council,  or  Librarian. 

6.  Such  Members  as  shall  be  found  to  have  attended  less  than 
fifteen  meetings  in  all,  of  the  Academy,  Council,  and  either  the 
Committee  of  Science  or  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities,  before 
the  end  of  Pebruary  in  each  year,  shall  also  be  removed  from  the 
Council  immediately  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  March,  and  their 
names  shall  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  forty-three  names  required  by 
the  Charter. 

Provided  that  if  any  Member  of  Council  shall  have  been  elected 
after  the  Stated  Meeting  in  March  he  shall  not  be  required  to  attend 
fifteen  meetings  in  order  to  retain  his  place  in  the  list,  but  only  such 
proportion  of  the  number  of  meetings  since  his  election,  as  the 
Coandl  shall  judge  to  be  equivalent  thereto. 

Provided  also  that  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  accept  six 
attendances  instead  of  fifteen,  from  members  ascertained  and 
determined  by  the  Council  to  be  non-resident.  The  ntimber  of 
Members  to  whom  this  privilege  may  be  given  shall  not  exceed  four. 
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7.  The  fonxL  and  maimer  of  the  election  of  the  Pteddent  and 
Oonncil  ia  aa  follows : — 

(a)  On  the  first  Monday  in  March  of  every  year,  the 
President  and  Council  shall  meet,  and  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
forty-three  namea  (the  names  of  the  then  sabsistiii^ 
President  and  Oonncil  being  included). 

(h)  This  list  shall  he  divided  into  three  Sections,  the 
first  containing  the  name  of  the  subsisting  President,  the 
second  consisting  of  twenty-two  names,  and  the  third  of 
twenty  names,  being  those  of  the  then  subsisting  Committees 
of  Science  and  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities,  and  of 
such  otherpersons  as  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  serve  on  these 
Committees,  respectively. 

In  this  list  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  Council,  of  its 
stated  Committees,  and  of  the  Academy,  respectively  attended 
by  each  Member,  shall  be  printed,  as  well  as  the  date  of  his 
election  to  the  Council. 

{e)  The  President  for  the  expiring  year,  if  retiring  from  the 
Chair  in  accordance  with  §  4,  tupra,  shall  be  considered  as 
eligihle  to  one  of  the  Committees  of  Council. 

{d)  The  list  of  forty-three  names,  when  prepared,  shall  he 
forthwith  hung  up  in  a  public  room  of  the  Academy,  and  shall 
there  remain  until  the  day  of  election. 

(s)  A  printed  copy  of  the  said  list  shall  also  be  forwarded  to 
each  Member  of  the  Academy,  with  his  summons  for  the  Stated 
Meeting,  at  which  the  election  is  to  take  place,  out  of  which 
list  of  43  names,  the  said  Corporation  shall  elect  a  President 
and  Oonncil  for  the  next  ensuing  year  after  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  President  and  Council,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Academy,  shall  have  ordained. 

(/)  In  voting,  each  Member  shall,  in  the  printed  list  so 
provided,  prefix  the  letter  P  to  the  name  of  such  Memher  as  he 
may  desire  to  elect  President,  and  an  asterisk  to  the  name  of  each 
Memher  whom  he  may  desire  to  place  upon  the  Council,  but  the 
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namber  of  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  must  not  exceed 
eleven  for  the  Committee  of  Science  and  ten  for  the  Committee  of 
Polite  literature  and  Antiquities. 

(g)  In  the  scrutiny  of  the  ballot  the  scrutineers  shall  reckon 
votes  marked  P  for  a  member  who  is  not  elected  President  aft 
votes  for  a  place  on  the  Committee  on  which  he  has  already 
served. 

In  reply  to  a  Member  the  President  explained  that  under  the 
proposed  By-Law  5  of  Chapter  r?.  the  two  Senior  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  Science  and  also  the  two  Senior  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities  were  to  be  removed  each 
year  except  in  the  case  where  any  Member  holding  one  of  the  offices 
named  at  the  end  of  the  section  should  be  one  of  the  two  Senior 
Members  of  either  of  the  Committees  of  Council,  in  which  case  the 
rule  as  to  retirement  should  apply  to  the  Member  or  Members  not 
boldiiig  any  of  such  offices  who  should  be  next  in  seniority. 

The  By-Laws  were  then  approved  and  confirmed,  the  existing 
sections  7  and  8  to  be  henceforth  numbered  8  and  9,  respectively. 

The  Secretary  read,  in  accordance  with  section  2,  Chapter  n.,  of  the 
By-Laws,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names  of  all  Candidates  for  Mem- 
bership proposed  subsequently  to  the  Stated  Meeting  in  March,  190h 


Monday,  Febbitabt  24,  1902. 

Pbof.  Bobbxt  Atkhtsoit,  ll.d.,  LTtT.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Trouton,  f.b.s.,  read  for  Professor  W.  Bamsay,  f.b.s., 
HON.  M.B.I.A.,  a  Paper  on — **The  Surface  Energy  of  Mixtures  of  certain 
Liquids." 

Professor  John  Joly,  f.b.s.,  read  a  Beport  on — ''  Solvent  Denudation 
in  Freah  and  Salt  Water." 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Berry,  m.a.,  read— <' Notes  on  an  unpublished  MS. 
Inquisition  (a.b.  1258),  relating  to  the  Dublin  City  Watercourse, 
among  the  Muniments  of  the  Earl  of  Meath." 

K.I.A.    MINDTM,    8BB8I0N    1900-1901.  [87] 
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Mr.  Edward  Owyim,  m.a.»  f.t.c.d.,  read  his  fourth  Todd  Memorial 
Lecture  of  the  present  series. — Svhjeet :  ''  Poems  from  the  DindsmUkM 
of  Loch  Gfarmau,  and  other  places." 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
Donors. 

In  accordance  with  section  2,  Chapter  n.,  of  the  By-Laws,  the 
President  read,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names  of  the  following 
Candidates  for  Membership  recommended  by  the  Council  for  elec- 
tion:— 

John  Isaac  Beare,  m.a.,  f.t.c.b. 

David  Comyn. 

Samuel  Dill,  x.a. 

Most  Bev.  James  Bennett  Eeene,  d.]>. 

Albert  Edward  Mettam,  B.Sc. 

Bev.  Henry  Eingsmill  Moore,  n.n. 

Leonard  Bichard  Ffleming  Strangways,  m.a. 

Wilbraham  Fitz  John  Trench,  m.a. 

A  commuuication  from  the  Owen*s  College,  Manchester,  inviting 
the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Academy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee  of  Owen's  College,  was  read,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
President  be  nominated  as  the  Academy's  representative. 


Saturday,  Mabch  15, 1902. 
(Stated  Mxxtdig). 

Peof.  Bobbbt  Ateinsok,  LL.D.,  ltit.d..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan  objected  to  the  Minutes  being  signed  on 
the  ground  that  a  letter  of  his  had  not  been  read  at  the  last  meeting. 
The  President  ruled  that  the  Minutes  were  a  mere  record  of  the  acts 
of  the  Academy,  and  that  therefore  Mr.  Xinahan  was  not  in  order  in 
his  remarks.  On  Mr.  Xinahaii  continuing  to  speak,  tiie  Secretary 
moved  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Joly  seconded  ''  that  Mr.  Kinahan  be  no  longer 
heard." 
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This  being  carried  by  12  votes  to  1,  the  Minutes  were  formally 
confirmed. 

A  ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  President  and  Council. 
Mr.  Oarstin  and  Dr.  Woollcombe  were  appointed  Scrutineers. 

A  ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  new  Members  and  for  the 
election  of  Honorary  Members  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Joly  and  Mr.  G.  Litton  Falkiner  were  appointed 
Scrutineers. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  Goundl,  read  the 
following : — 

Eepoet  of  the  Gottncil  fob  the  Yeab  1901-2. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  last  Beport  the  Academy  has 
received,  through  the  Home  Secretary,  the  King's  thanks  for  the 
Address  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  late  Queen  and  of  con- 
gratulation on  His  Majesty's  accession.  The  King  has  been  pleased 
gradously  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Academy  that  he  should 
assume  the  office  of  Patron  held  by  his  Eoyal  Predecessors. 

The  Academy  was  represented  by  Professor  Bernard,  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  and  Professor  G.  J.  Joly,  Eoyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  at  the 
Celebration,  in  June,  1901,  of  the  Kinth  Jubilee  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  by  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Gorrespondence,  Dr.  Scharff, 
at  the  International  Gongress  of  Zoology  at  Berlin  in  August,  and  the 
President  has,  during  the  present  week,  attended  the  Jubilee  Gelebra- 
tion  of  the  Owens  Gollege,  Manchester,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Academy.  Invitations  were  also  received  for  delegates  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  medals  to  M.  Berthelot  at  the  Sorbonne  on  24th  of 
November,  and  to  M.  Oaudry  at  the  Mus6um  d'Histoire  Naturelle, 
Paris,  on  the  9th  of  the  present  month;  but,  as  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable, at  short  notice,  to  send  representatives,  letters  of  congratulation 
were  substituted. 

The  attention  of  the  Gouncil  having  been  drawn  to  the  recent 
establishment  of  a  ''  British  Academy,"  for  which  a  Gharter  is  sought 
from  the  King,  and  the  matter  having  been  referred  by  His  Majesty 
to   a   Gommittee   of  the   Lords  of  the   Gouncil,    it   was    thought 

[87*] 
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neeessaiy  to  present  a  Fetition  from  the  Conncil  (12th  February) 
praying  that  His  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  with  a  view  to  insming  that  the  rights  and  priyileges  of  liie 
Ito3ral  Irish  Academy  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  incorporation 
under  charter  of  an  association  bearing  the  title  of  ''The  British 
Academy  for  the  Promoting  of  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Philo* 
logical  Stadies." 

During  the  past  year  the  following  papers  have  been  read : — 

Iir  SCIENCB. 

Astronomy. 

Bey.  M.  H.  Close,  m.a.. — ''  Hipparchus  and  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes." 
Boiany. 

Beport  from  the  FawM  and  Flora  Committ&e  by  W.  West,  f.l.8., 
and  Prof.  G.  S.  West,  b.a.,  p.l.8. — "  Contributions  to  the 
Freshwater  Algie  of  the  North  of  Ireland." 
G^oloyy. 

Prof.  John  Joly,  F.&.8. — *'  Solyent  Denudation  in  Fresh  and  Salt 
Water." 

Prof.  J.  P.  O'Beilly,  c.b.— "  The  waste  of  the  Coast  of  Ireland  " 
Mdthomatiei. 

P»xf.  C.  J.  Joly,  8C.D.,  F.T.c.]>. — (1)  <<The  interpretstion  of  a 
Quaternion  as  a  Point  Symbol";  (2)  ''Quaternion  arrays"; 
(3)  "  Bepresentation  of  Screws  by  Weighted  Points  and  by 
Pairs  of  Weighted  Points." 

Frederick  Purser,  x.a.,  f.t.g.d. — ''The  application  of  Bessel's 
Functions  in  the  Theory  of  Elasticity." 

Bev.  W.  B.  Westropp  Boberts,  b.d.,  f.t.c.d. — "  Some  Properties 
of  a  certain  Quintic  Cunre." 
Fhysies. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Trouton,  f.b.8.— ''  The  Creeping  of  Liquids  and  the 
Surface  Tension  of  Mixtures." 

Ptof.  W.  Bamsay,  f.r,s.,  hof.  k.b.i.a. — **  The  Surlsce  Energy  of 
Mixtures  of  certain  Liquids." 
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Prof.  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.£.b. — '*The  Parietal  Lobe  of  the 
Brain  in  men  of  distinguislied  ability." 
.Zoology. 

Beport  from  the  Fauna  and  Flora  CommitUe  by  Rev.  W.  F. 
JohnBon,  m.a.,  and  J.  N.  Halbert. — ''A  List  of  Irish  Beetles." 

In  Folitb  Literatubb  akd  AxTiauims. 
^rehifologf. 

Rev.  If.  H.  Close,  m.a. — *'  Bemarks  on  a  Cosmographical  Tractate 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century  in  the  Irish  Language,  in  the 
Library- of  the  Academy." 

George  Coffey,  a.i.b. — A  Note  **  On  a  Series  of  partially 
worked  Pebbles  from  the  '  Quarry-shop '  sites  of  North 
America,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  Stone  Imple- 
ments." 

Professor  J.  P.  O'Beilly,  c.e. — '<  The  mode  of  Ringing  or  Sound- 
ing BeUs  in  the  early  Churches  of  Korthem  Spain  and  of 
Ireland." 

Thomas  J.  Westropp,  m.a. — (1)  "  The  Ancient  Forts  of  Ireland, 
their  plans  and  structural  features."     (2)  '*  Dolmens  and 
Pillar  Stones  in  the  Baronies  of  Bunratty,  Co.  Clare." 
Jffiitorff. 

Henry  F.  Berry,  h.a. — ''  Notes  on  an  unpublished  MS.  Inquisi- 
tion (▲.!).  1258),  relating  to  the  Dublin  City  Watercourse, 
among  the  Muniments  of  the  Earl  of  Meath." 

C.  Litton  Falkiner,  m.a.— (1)  "The  Irish  GKiaids  (1661^-l796)"; 
(2)  "The  Phoenix  Park,  its  origin,  formation  and  early 
history;  with  some  notices  of  its  Royal  and  Viceregal 
residences";  (3)  and  a  Note  "On  an  Unpublished  Diary, 
relative  to  the  French  Invasion  in  Mayo,  1798,  presented 
by  him  to  the  Academy." 

Professor  Edward  J.  Owynn,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d.,  delivered  the  Todd 
Memorial  Lectures  on  "Poems  from  the  Dindeenehaty    Professor 
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Ghrynn  reports  that  he  hopes  to  publish  another  instalment  of  the 
Dindimehat  Poems  in  a  couple  of  months ;  the  text  and  translation  for 
this  have  long  been  in  type,  but  the  commentary  was  unaToidablj 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  course  of  lectures  just 
completed.  After  the  publication  of  this  second  volume,  Professor 
Gwynn  considers  that  it  will  be  best  to  postpone  further  printiiig 
until  he  shall  have  time  to  collate  and  translate  the  entire  series  of 
poems.  The  whole  number  of  lines  probably  exceeds  10,000;  and 
there  are  many  questions  as  to  the  text  and  the  date  of  the  poems, 
etc.,  which  cannot  be  treated  adequately  until  the  collection  has  be^i 
studied  as  a  wbole,  and  such  study  be  has  found  to  be  impossible 
whilst  his  time  was  largely  occupied  by  the  process  of  correcting  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  instalment  now  being  printed.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Council,  therefore.  Professor  Gwynn  will  not  attempt 
to  publish  anything  beyond  the  volume  now  at  Press  until  he  has 
completed  his  preparations  for  editing  the  entire  collection. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Eeport  the  following  Publications  of  the 
Academy  have  been  issued  : — 

DramaetianSy  vol.  xxxi. 

Part  11. — '<  On  Metamorphic  Rocks  in  Eastern  Tyrone  and 
Southern  Donegal."    By  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  F.e.s. 

Part  12. — "  Further  Developments  of  the  Geometrical  Theory  of 
Six  Screws."     By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  ll.d.,  p.k.s. 

Part  13. — '<  Notes  on  the  High  Crosses  of  Moone,  Drumdiff, 
Termonfechin,  and  Killamery."  By  the  late  Margaret  Stokes,  Hon. 
M.R.I.A.    Edited  by  T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a. 

And 

Part  14. — '^  The  Ancient  Forts  of  Ireland:  being  a  contribution 
towards  our  knowledge  of  their  types,  affinities,  and  structural 
features."    By  Thomas  Johnson  Westropp,  m.a. 

will  be  laid  on  the  table  to-day,  with  which  Part,  Vol.  xxxi.  ia 
now  complete. 
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Of  the  Proceedings,  Third  Series,  Vol.  yi.,  Parts  2  and  3  were 
published  in  January  and  October,  respectiyely,  containing  Papers 
on  various  branches  of  Science,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Thompson,  m.d.  ; 
Prof.  Alex.  Ifacfarlane,  n.sc. ;  Mr.  D.  McArdle,  Rev.  M.  H.  Close, 
M.A. ;  C.  R.  Browne,  x.]>. :  in  Literature,  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Parser, 
UTT.D. ;  Prof.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  d.d.  ;  Prof.  S.  P.  Johnston,  m.a.  ;  and  in 
Archaeology  and  History,  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Buick,  ll.d.  ;  Prof.  J.  Rhys, 
M.A. ;  Prof.  E.  P.  Wright,  m.d.  ;  W.  J.  Knowles,  T.  J.  Westropp, 
M.A. ;  Prof.  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  c.s. ;  and  G.  Litton  Falkiner,  x.a.  ;  and  of 
the  same  series,  Vol.  vn.,  devoted  exclusively  to  a  Monograph,  by 
Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Praeger,  b.e.,  on  "Irish  Topographical  Botany,'* 
was  published  in  July. 

The  following  Grants  in  aid  of  Scientific  Research  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Council : — 

£25  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Dixon,  to  assist  him  in  the  accurate  determi- 
nation of  the  temperatures  of  the  organs  of  plants. 

£55  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Scharff  (Chairman), 
Capt.  G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton,  Mr.  N.  Colgan,  Prof.  T.  Johnson, 
Prof.  E.  J.  McWeeney,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Mr.  A.  R.  Nichols,  Mr.  R. 
Patterson,  Mr.  G.  Pim,  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger,  Mr.  D.  McArdle,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Caipenter,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Ussher,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
researches  into  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Ireland  during  the  present 
year. 

£10  to  Mr.  A.  M'Henry,  to  assist  him  in  the  investigation  of 
igneous  and  associated  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  Ox  Mountain  Range, 
which  extends  from  near  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo,  to  Lough  Gill,  Co. 
Sligo ;  and  to  investigate  certain  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks 
in  Fanad,  Co.  Donegal. 

£20  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Cunningham,  f.b.8.  ; 
Prof.  E.  P.  Wright,  m.d.;  Prof.  Haddon,  r.R.8.;  and  Dr.  C.  R. 
Browne,  to  assist  them  in  carr3ring  on  the  work  of  the  Anthropo- 
xnetrical  Laboratory,  and  the  Ethnographical  Survey  of  Ireland. 

£20  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles,  and  Mr.  G.  Coffey,  to  assist  tham  in 
the  exploration  of  a  crannog  in  the  County  of  Antrim.  ; 
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£15  to  Prof.  Cole  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Cimniiighamy  in  aid  of  Beaeaichee 
on  the  Igneous  Dykes  and  M^tamorphic  Rocks  of  N.W.  Ireland. 

The  entire  text  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  is  now  in  type,  reprodnoed 
page  for  page  from  the  MS.  The  nnmher  of  pages  is  440,  oocapyxng 
55  quarto  sheets.  Of  these  sheets  49  (containing  the  whole  New 
Testament,  and  the  Life,  &c.,  of  St.  Martin)  are  finally  printed  off : 
six  only  (containing  the  documents  relating  to  St.  Patrick)  are  still 
under  revision.  The  Editor  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  Introduction 
and  Appendices,  in  which  he  will  include  as  much  as  is  availahle  of  the 
matter  (some  of  it  still  in  manuscript)  left  hy  the  late  Bishop  Reeves. 

On  the  27th  of  March  of  last  year  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  and  the  Ro3ral  Duhlin  Society  was  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Rosse,  to  receive  a  preliminary  report  of  the  oheer- 
vations  made  by  the  members  of  the  Solar  Eclipse  Expedition  organiaed 
by  the  two  Societies.  The  full  details  will  be  [published  in  due  time 
by  both  Societies. 

The  slips  of  the  ^rish  Bietumary  have  made  substantial  progress 
under  the  direction  of  the  Editor,  the  collection  of  those  from  the 
Facsimiles  being  now  almost  complete. 

At  the  Stated  Meeting  on  the  16th  March,  1901,  the  following 
Members  were  elected: — 

Matthew  Wyatt  Joseph  Fry,  m.a.,  r.T.cn., 

Right  Hon.  Dodgson  Hamilton  Madden,  p.c,  ll  j>., 

Edmond  Joseph  McWeeney,  m.a.,  x.n., 

Robert  Patterson,  f«z.s., 

Rev.  William  Ralph  Westropp  Roberts,  m.a.,  b.i).,  f.t.g.d.  ; 

and  the  following  were  elected  Honorary  Members  in  the  Section  of 


Felix  Klein, 
Hermann  Earl  YogeL 

The  Academy  has  lost  by  death  within  the  year  seven  members : — 
Hamilton  Bell,  elected  May  12,  1884. 
Rt.  Hon.  Col.  Edward  Henry  Cooper,  h.xo..,  elected  April  9, 

1866. 
Thomas  Dunbar  Ingram,  ll.s.,  elected  April  14,  1879. 
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James  Fitagerald  Lombard,  elected  April  12,  1875. 

John  Christian  Malet,  m.a.,  f.b.8.,  elected  Febraary  9,  1874. 

Charles  Joseph  O'Donel,  elected  January  14,  1867. 

Brian  O'Looney,  elected  April  10,  1871. 
By  the  death  of  John  Christian  Malet  the  Academy  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  accomplished  Mathematicians.  Mr.  Malet  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Adam  Malet,  Senior  Fellow  and  Librarian  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  which  College  he  >n'TniiAlf  also  had  a  most 
distinguished  undergraduate  course,  which  he  completed  in  1869  by 
obtaining  the  first  Senior  Moderatorship  and  University  Studentship 
in  Mathematics. 

His  first  paper  contributed  to  the  Academy  was  in  1874,  on 
**  Some  Theorems  in  the  Reduction  of  Hyper-Elliptic  Integrals,"  and 
in  the  same  year  a  further  paper  was  read  by  him  on  ''  Certain  Sym- 
metric Functions  of  an  Algebraic  Equation,"  both  of  which  are  published 
in  the  Transaetions,  vol.  xxy.  In  1878  he  read  three  papers  ''Direct 
Demonstration  of  the  Properties  of  the  First  Negative  Pedal  of  a  Central 
Conic  from  any  point  in  its  plane" :  ''  On  a  Proof  that  every  Algebraic 
Equation  has  a  Root,"  and  "On  a  Certain  Surface  derived  from  a 
Quadric,"  all  of  which  are  in  vol.  xxvi.  of  the  Dransaetions.  In 
1882  there  was  also  published,  in  the  DransaetumBj  a  paper  by  him 
on  "  Certain  Definite  Integrals,"  and  in  that  year  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1885  the  Academy  conferred  upon 
him  the  Cunningham  Gold  Medal  for  his  researches  in  Elliptic 
Functions.  The  remaining  papers  by  him,  published  by  the  Academy, 
were  "Geometrical  Theorems,"  in  the  DransaeiwnSy  1886;  and  in 
1882,  a  paper,  in  the  Frocesdings^  "'On  the  Equation  of  a  Tangent 
Cone  to  a  Quadric  referred  to  the  Axes."  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  and  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  in  1882.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Intermediate  Education, 
which  office  he  still  held  at  the  time  of  his  comparatively  early  death. 

The  Academy  has  also  lost  by  death  three  Honorary  Members  in 
the  Section  of  Science : — 

Aleksandr  Onufrijevic  Eovalevskij,  elected  16th  March,  1900, 
Baron  Adolf  Eric  de  Nordenskjold,  elected  16th  March,  1884, 
Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  elected  16th  March,  1900; 
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and  three  in  the  Section  of  Polite  Literatare  and  Antiquities : — 

Samuel  Bawson  Ckiidiner,  elected  16th  March,  1895. 

Emil  Hiibner,  elected  16th  March,  1898, 

Eight  Bev.  William  Stubbs,  elected  16th  March,  1876. 

The  annual  visitation  of  the  Museum  was  held  on  6th  March, 
1902.  The  principal  changes  in  arrangement  are  the  b]in£;ing 
together  of  groups  of  Antiquities  found  in  the  same  place,  the 
arrangement  of  the  gold  ornaments  on  yelvet,  and  the  separation 
and  re-arrangement  of  the  copper  weapons. 

It  is  proposed  in  future  to  incorporate  in  the  ATmuRl  Beport  a  brief 
Register  of  the  additions  made  to  the  collections  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy  (deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  National  Science  and  Art 
Institutions),  the  increase  and  study  of  which  forms  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  Academy's  work.  The  Begister  drawn  up  by  the  Curator,. 
Mr.  G.  Coffey,  includes  the  whole  of  the  additions  made  in  1901,  this 
arrangement  being  more  convenient  than  that  of  the  official  year 
extending  from  March  1901  to  March  1902. 

Beg.  Nob.         Additions  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's  CoUeetions  for  1901 
1901 

—  Antiquities  in  old  collections  not  identified  with  previous  register 

*~^^     numbers. 

12-40  ^  collection  of  objects  from  the  crannog  of  Olassmullagh,  near 
Ennisldllen,  Co.  Fermanagh  (Ordnance  Sheet  27),  consisting  of  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  whetstones,  polishers,  and  stone  disc,  a  small  stone 
celt,  a  fragment  of  stone  ring  or  armlet,  a  bone  comb,  bronze  harp- 
pins,  an  iron  knife,  an  iron  axe-head,  &c.  Presented  by  Thomas 
Plunkett,  M.B.i.A. 

41  A  bronze  dagger  in  its  original  horn  handle ;  found  in  a  bog 

near  Ballymoney,  Co.  Antrim.  This  is  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men, and  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  a  haf ted  dagger  of  the 
Bronze  Age.  The  dagger  was  of  the  usual  triangular  form  with 
three  rivets  at  the  base.  The  greater  part  of  the  blade  at  both  sides 
of  the  mid-rib  has  been  corroded,  but  the  full  breadth  of  the  blade 
remains  in  the  part  covered  by  the  hafting.    The  handle  is  formed  in 
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t^wo  parts.  The  grip  and  expanded  portion  to  take  the  rivets  are  in  one 
piece,  shaped  out  of  a  single  piece  of  horn,  and  notched  transversely 
to  receive  the  hlade.  The  pommel  is  a  separate  piece,  attached  to  the 
^rip  by  a  tenon  and  mortise  joint,  the  tenon  in  the  grip  and  the 
mortise  in  the  pommel,  the  whole  secured  by  two  pins  of  horn  or 
i^ood.     Length  of  handle  and  blade,  9^  inches. 

2  A  highly  polished  thin  celt  of  green  translucent  stone,  resembling 

Jadite,  7}  inches  by  3^.  Found  near  rath  of  Paslickstown,  Moyliscar, 
Go.  Westmeath.  This  makes  the  third  specimen  of  this  rare  class 
of  celts  in  the  collection. 

tS  A  stone  celt  in  its  original  wooden  handle.  This  important  speci- 
men was  found  in  a  bog  near  Maguire's  Bridge,  Co.  Fermanagh. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  stone-axe  hafting  which 
has  been  found  in  Europe,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
collection.  The  wood  resembles  arbutus,  but  has  not  been  definitely 
determined. 

44  A  finely  polished  perforated  stone  hammer  of  a  handsome  green 
stone ;  type  R.  I.  A.  Catalogue,  fig.  63.  Found  in  the  Co.  Fer- 
nianagh. 

4^  A  bronze  spear-head  of  unusual  form.  The  socket  is  octagonal 
and  the  blade  and  socket  are  decorated  with  concentric  circle  and 
rectangular  ornaments ;  there  are  four  openings  in  the  blade.  Found 
near  Boho,  Co.  Fermanagh.  It  is  described  and  illustrated  in  IT^e 
Reltfua/ry  and  Illustrated  Arehaologisty  April,  1898. 

46  Shrine  known  as  the  Lough  Erne  Shrine.  This  shrine  was  deposited 
in  our  collection,  on  loan,  in  1891,  and  has  now  been  acquired  per- 
manently.    (Nos.  43  to  46  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Thomas  Flunkett, 

1E.&.I.A.). 

-51  A  socketed  celt  (3tins.  by  2H),  large  ring  (4iins.  diam.), 
two  rings  with  lateral  openings  (type  E.  I.  A.  Catalogue,  fig.  494, 
Ifins.  by  H),  and  a  small  ring  (1-A-diam.),  all  of  bronze.  Found 
together  near  Olenstal,  Co.  Limerick.  This  interesting  group  of 
associated  objects  is  an  important  addition  to  the  *' finds"  in  the 
collection.  It  is  from  finds  of  associated  objects,  such  as  this,  that 
the  chronology  of  the  Prehistoric  Periods  is  to  be  worked  out. 
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52  A  stone  celt  (shale)  found  at  Newgrore,  Whitechurch,  Go.  Coik, 
This  is  the  first  specimen  obtained  from  the  Co.  Cork.  From  Mr. 
Robert  Day's  collection. 

63  Fragments  of  a  large  cinerary  nm.  Presented  by  H.  L.  Glasgow, 
Esq.,  Cookstown.  The  urn  was  found  inyerted  (covering  cremated 
buman  remains)  on  a  flat  stone  in  a  sandpit  at  Tullyweggan,  near 
Cookstown,  Co.  Tyrone.  The  fragments  were  obtained  from  the  finder 
by  Mr.  Olasgow,  who  generously  presented  them  to  the  Muaeum. 
They  have  been  put  together,  and  the  urn  has  been  restored. 

64-69  Antiquities  from  the  Kilkenny  Museum,  deposited  by  the  Bojal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.  See  Proceedings  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  ti., 
p.  283. 

70  Seyenty-eigbt  stone  disc-shaped  beads  (probably  Neolithic)  found 
in  a  bog  near  Westport,  Co.  Mayo. 

71  A  large  cast  bronze  vessel  standing  on  three  legs,  remarkable  for 
castings  in  relief  of  a  cross  and  a  swastika  on  opposite  sides.  From 
the  Cogdare. 

72  A  wooden  object  of  unoertain  use. 

73  A  ball,  lead  covered  with  copper,  and  ornamented  in  an  archaio 
manner. 

The  preceding  Register  does  not  include  the  objects  found  in  the 
crannog  in  the  bog  of  Craigywarren,  Co.  Antrim,  some  four  miles  from 
Ballymena,  for  the  exploration  of  which  a  grant  was  made  by  the 
Council  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Enowles  and  Mr.  0.  Coffey  in  the  summer  of  1901 . 
These  objects  are  now  being  examined,  and  when  finally  classified  wUl 
be  included  in  the  Register  for  1902.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  work  of  excavation  was  carried  out  from  August  28th  to 
September  8th,  1901 ;  the  timbers  were  laid  bare,  and  a  survey  and 
plan  made  of  the  site,  and  photographs  taken.  "The  finds,"  as 
Mr.  Coffey  provisionally  reports,  "include  a  fine  iron  sword-blade, 
bill-hooks,  chisel  of  early  form,  augur,  bronze  brooch  and  a  pin,  bronze 
bracelet,  crucibles,  pottery,  and  fragments  of  leather  shoes  (some 
decorated  with  trumpet-patterns);  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of 
bones,  including  some  good  horse  skulls,  which  have  been  placed  in 
Dr.  Scharff's  hands  for  report.  The  finds  are  very  consistent  and 
indicate  the  period  between  8th  and  10th  centuries." 
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Although  a  complete  description  is  reseryed  for  the  Annual  Beport 

of   next  year,  it  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  refer  to  the  important 

puLTchase  recently  made  of  a  canoe  found  last  summer  in  a  bog  at 

Xiurgan  near  Tuam,  Co.  Galway.    It  measures  62  feet  in  length,  and 

its  l>rioadest  beam  is  4  feet.     ''Its  condition,"  says  Mr.  Coffey,  ''is 

^ery  good  for  an  object  of  this  dass,  and  it  is  probably  the  finest 

specimen  that  has  been  found  in  Ireland."     Its  removal  to  the  Museum 

^was  a  work  of  unusual  difficulty,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 

state  that  it  was  accomplished  without  cutting  or  in  any  way  injuring 

tlie  canoe. 

The  Council  regrets  that  the  question  as  to  the  custody  of  the  gold 

ornaments  found  in  1896  near  Limavady,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Academy,  passed  on  22nd  April, 

1 901 ,  the  Council  prepared,  and  presented  on  10th  June,  a  full  report  of 

the  steps  that  it  had  taken  up  to  that  date  with  a  view  to  securing  the 

return  of  these  antiquities  to  Ireland.      Since  the  presentation  of  that 

report  the  Council  was  informed  by  a  letter  of  14th  June,  from  Sir  D. 

Harrel,  that "  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of  Ebgland 

and  Ireland,  in  consultation,  to  consider  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what 

proceedings  should  be  taken  to  determine  the  question  in  dispute."    An 

inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  by  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 

Council  on  6th  November,  as  to  what  steps  had  been  taken  since  the 

last  communication,  elicited  the  reply  from  Sir  D.  Harrel  on  3rd 

December,  that — "  The  Treasury  report  that  legal  proceedings  are  now 

pending,  with  a  view  to  the  question  being  legally  determined,  whether 

the  articles  in  question  are  Treasure  Trove,"  and  that  "the  Treasury 

have  been  asked  to  hasten  the  proceedings  as  much  as  possible."     On 

5th  February  the  Secretary  of  Council  wrote  to  Lord  Desart,  the 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  charge  of  the  suit  against  the 

British  Museum,  informing  him  that  "  the  Academy  wiU  be  ready  to 

furnish  him  with  any  information  "  in  their  possession  which  he  may 

desire;  and  received  a  reply,  dated  6th  Pebruary,  conveying  Lord 

Desart's  thanks  for  "  offer  of  assistance,  of  which  I  shall  gladly  avail 

myself  should  occasion  arise." 

A  further  revision  of  the  Academy's  by-laws,  "  for  simplifying  the 
method  and  defining  the  conditions  of  the  election  of  President  and 
Council,"  having  been  recommended  by  a  motion  of  11th  November, 
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1901  (adjoomed  from  Idth  Kay  and  10th  June),  the  matter 
referred  by  the  Council,  18th  Noyember,  to  a  committee  of  offioen  for 
report,  which  report,  after  consideration  by  the  officers  between 
Koyember  and  27th  January,  1902,  was  laid  before  the  Council  od 
3rd  February  and  adopted.  The  new  by-laws  were  adopted  and  ocm- 
firmed  by  the  Academy  at  its  meeting  of  10th  February,  1902. 

The  Yeiy  Eev.  J.  K.  Bernard,  d.d.,  has  resigned  the  ofiioe  of 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  on  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's ;  and  Professor  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  LiTT.n.,  has  also  resigpned 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  Council,  since  he  finds  that  his  resldenoe  at 
a  distance  in  the  country  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  out  as  he  would  wish  the  duties  of  the  post. 

The  Beport  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  moved,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Joly  seconded,  that  By-Law  6, 
Chap.  IX.,  be  suspended,  to  permit  Mr.  Eobert  Lloyd  Praeger,  B.S., 
to  read  the  foUowiog  Papers : — (1)  '*  On  Types  of  Distribution  in  the 
Irish  Flora  " ;  (2)  "  Gleanings  in  Irish  Topographical  Botany." 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
Donors. 

On  the  Beport  of  the  Scrutineers  the  following  were  declared  dnly 
elected  Members  of  the  Academy  : — 

John  Isaac  Beare,  x.a.,,  f.t.c.d. 

Dayid  Comyn. 

Samuel  Dill,  x.a. 

Most  Rev.  James  Bennett  Keene,  d.d. 

Albert  Edward  Mettam,  b.8c. 

Rev.  Henry  Kingsmill  Moore,  d.d. 

Leonard  Richard  Ffleming  Strang^ways,  m.a. 

Wilbraham  Fitz  John  Trench,  x.a.. 

And  the  following  Honorary  Members  in  the  Section  of 
Science : — 

John  Gilbert  Baker, 
Samuel  Pierpont  Lang^ey. 
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And  in  the  Section  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities : — 

Friedrich  Delitzsch. 

Bodolfo  Lanciani. 

Ulrich  Ton  Wilamowitz-Mollendoiff. 

Salomon  Reinach. 

Keinrich  Zimmer. 

Mr.  John  Gilbert  Baker,  being  present,  signed  the  Boll,  and  was 
formally  admitted  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Academy. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  for  President  and  Council  were  reported. 
Four  names  received  the  same  number  of  votes  for  the  last  place  on 
the  Committee  of  Science.  It  was  proposed  and  seconded  that  the 
President  should  exercise  his  casting  vote.  This  was  carried,  and 
then  the  President,  having  voted,  the  result  was  declared  as 
follows : — 

Pbesideitt  : 

BOBEBT  AtKIKSOK,  LL.D.,  LITT.n. 

Committee  of  Soienoe : 

Greenwood  Pim,  x.a. 

Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  p.e.s. 

Charles  J.  Joly,  h.a. 

Frederick  W.  Moore,  p.i.8, 

Frederick  T.  Trouton,  d.sc.,  f.b,s. 

Joseph  P.  O'Beilly,  c.b. 

Francis  A.  Tarleton,  ll.d.,  d.so. 

Charles  B.  Browne,  H.n. 

Daniel  J.  Cunningham,  H.n.,  ?.b.s. 

Thomas  Johnson,  i>.8C. 

Bev.  W.  B.  Westropp  Boberts,  b.d. 

Committee  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities, 

Bev.  Maxwell  H.  Close,  m.a.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  litt.d. 

Very  Bev.  H.  J.  Bernard,  n.n.  Louis  C.  Purser,  h.a..,  litt.d. 

Thomas  J.  Westropp,  m.a..  Most  Bev.  Bishop  Donnelly,  n.i). 

Bev.  Edmund  Kogan,  s.j.,  d.ijtt.  C.  Litton  FaUdner,  h.a. 

Bobert  Cochrane,  f.s.a.  James  Mills, 
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A  ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  offloen.    Mr.  Falkiner  and 
Mr.  Cochrane  were  appointed  as  ScrutineerB. 

The  President  appointed  under  his  hand  and  seal  the  following  as 
Vice-Presidents  for  1902-3  :— 

Francis  A.  Tarleton,  LL.n.,  8.f.t.c.d. 
Joseph  P.  O'Reilly,  cs. 
Most  Bey.  Bishop  Donnelly,  n.n. 
Very  Bey.  Dean  Bernard,  d.d. 

On  the  report  of  the  ScrutineerB,   the  resnlt  of  the  ballot  for 
Oi&cers  was  declared  as  follows : — 

Tbeasubxb — Bey.  H.  M.  Close,  x.a. 

Secbbtabt — ^Charles  J.  Joly,  sen. 

Secbbtaxt  op  the  Council — Louis  C.  Purser,  LiTT.n. 

Sbobbtaxt  of  Fobeion  Correspokdekge. — Joseph  P.  O'Beilly,  c.e. 

TiTBTiARTAy — Gfreuyille  A.  J.  Cole,  F.e.s. 

AssisiAKT  Secbbiart — ^Bobert  Macalister,  ll.b. 

The  Academy  then  adjoumed. 


MoviUT,  Afbil  14,  1902. 

Pbofbssob  Bobebt  ATKnrsoir,  ll.i).,  utt.]).,  President  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Leonard  B.  F.  Strangways,  m.a.,  Bey.  H.  Eingsmill 
Moore,  d.d.,  Mr.  Dayid  Comyn,  and  Mr.  John  I.  Beare,  h.a.,  f.t.c.i>., 
signed  the  Boll,  and  were  admitted  Members  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Westropp,  m.a.,  read  a  Paper  on  ''Dolmens  and 
Pillar  Stones  in  the  Baronies  of  Bunratty,  Co.  Clare." 

The  Secretary  read,  for  Miss  M.  A.  Murray,  a  Paper  on  **  The 
Egyptian  Scarabs  in  the  Dublin  Museum."  [Communicated  by 
Colonel  Q.  T.  Plunkett,  cb.] 
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Professor  J.  P.  O'Reilly,  o.e.,  read  a  Paper  on  <'  The  origin  of 
certain  Ancient  Irish  Water  Mills." 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announoed,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
Donors. 

Bead  the  following  letters : — 

'<  3,  CuXBERLAKn-BOAD,  EeW, 

"ifarcA  20,  1902. 

*'  DsAB  Db.  Jolt, 

« I  have  this  morning  received  both  your  kind  letter  and  my 
certificate  of  Membership  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  the  Council  and  Members  of  the  Academy  for  the  honour 
they  have  conferred  upon  me. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"J.  G.  Bade." 

"  ChITEAU  db  St.  GEBMAIV-Sir-LATB, 

'<  March  20,  1902. 

**DsabSib, 

*'  I  am  under  deep  obligation  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  for 
the  honour  bestowed  upon  me  by  that  learned  body  in  the  meeting  of 
March  15th. 

<<  Some  of  your  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  great  interest  which  I 
feel  for  Irish  antiquities  and  of  the  hope  which  I  still  entertain  that 
an  Irish  Exploration  Fund  may  some  day  be  started  and  appeal  to 
international  liberality  in  view  of  systematic  excavations. 

^'  Please  forward  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  believe  mc, 

*'  Dear  Sir, 

''  Faithfully  yours, 

*'  Salomon  Bxinach. 

^^Memherofthe  trench  Academy  of  Imeriptians  and  Polite 
Literature,  Keeper  of  the  National  Mueeum.^^ 

R.I.A.  MIMUTS6,  SB8SI0N  1900-1901.  [38] 
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"  Rbgia.  UkiysbsitA  Bxeu  Stitdi,  Boma, 
''March  21,  1902. 
"  C.  J.  Jolt,  Es^, 
''  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Irifih  Academy,  Dublin. 

<<  Deab  Sib, 

''I  beg  to  apologise  for  the  delay  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  most  kind  letter  of  March  18,  informing  me  of 
my  election  to  an  Honorary  Membership  in  the  Section  of  Polite 
Literature  and  Antiquities  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Dublin. 

'^  I  happened  to  be  away  from  home  at  the  time,  and  it  was  only 
yesterday  morning  that  I  found  waiting  for  me  your  welcome  letter 
and  the  Diploma  of  Membership. 

''  Will  you  please  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  Section  for  the  great  honour  which  they  have 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  me  and  which  I  fully  appreciate. 

'*  I  hope  to  bring  out  before  the  end  of  April,  the  first  of  the  fiye 
volumes  of  my  ''  Storia  degli  scavi  e  dei  Musei  di  Eoma,"  and  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  ofPer  the  first  copy  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

**  Believe  me, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  PrOFESSOB  RoDOLTO  l^hSClkVI, 

"  2,  Via  Goito,  Rome.'' 

Wi8T£in>  (Bbkldt), 
8.  April,  1902. 

Air   DIE  ROTAL   IbISH   ACADEITT, 
DUBLIH. 

Heimkehrend  von  einer  Erholungsreise  finde  ich  das  Diplom  vor, 
durch  welches  Sie  mich  su  Ihiem  Ehrenmitgliede  erwahlen,  und  ein 
freundliches  Schreiben  Ihres  Secretares,  das,  mich  von  dieser  Wahl 
vorher  in  Eenntnis  setzen  soUte. 

Leider  hat  meine  Abwesenheit  mir  den  Schein  der  Vndankbarkeit 
zugezogen,  da  ich  erst  heute  antworten  kann. 
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Mir  ist  68  aber  wol  bewusst,  dass  mir  so  die  hoohtste  Ehre  erwiesen 
ist,  die  mir  das  Leben  gebracht  hat,  nnd  dem  entsprioht  die  Tiefe 
meiner  dankbaren  Erkenntliclikeit.  Eb  Bind  die  ptolemaeiBchen  Papyri, 
^w^elche  in  Diren  Abhandlungen  so  rasch  nnd  so  geschickt  yeiarbeitet 
erschienen,  gewesen,  die  micb  zuerBt  zu  intenBiver  Beschaftigung  mit 
dieser  Literatur  angeregt  haben.  Der  Zofall  fiigte  eB,  dasB  ich 
gleicbzeitig  an  der  Spitze  der  Qottinger  XJniyersitat  Btand,  nnd  so 
konnte  ich  die  wiirdige  Yertretnng  derselben  durch  Deputation  und 
Gedicht  bei  dem  Jubilaum  der  Ihnen  rerbundenen  UniverBitat  in  die 
Wege  leiten.  Das  f olgende  Jahrzehnt  hat  manche  Beriihrung  gebracht, 
die  Beziehungen  der  Akademieen  werden  immer  engere:  in  Jahresfrist 
hoffe  ich  Ihnen  dnrch  Teilnahme  an  der  Erschliessung  neuer  Papyros 
Schatze  zeigen  zu  konnen,  dass  ich  der  Anregong  zu  folgen  weiss,  die 
ich  einst  yon  Dublin  empfieng. 

So  ist  es  eine  wirkliche  innere  Verbindung,  der  Sie  in  einer  fiir 
mich  BO  Bchmeichelhaften  Weise  Ausdruck  gegeben  haben :  seien  Sie 
meiner  stetigen  Dankbarkeit  eben  so  yersichert  wie  dass  ich  mich  zeit- 
Icbens  bestreben  werde  der  Ehre  wiirdig  zu  bleiben  oder  zu  werden. 

In  Ehrfurcht  und  Dankbarkeit, 

Ulrioh  yoM  Wilamowitz-MOllbmdobff. 

Read  the  following : — 

'*T0  THE   FBBSIDEirr   OF  THE   BoTAL  IeISH   AcASBMT. 
**UNiyBB8ITA8  OxONIBNSIS, 
•*  MDCOCCn. 

'^  In  honorem  Thomab  Bodlet, 
Bibliothecae  Bodleianae  Fundatoris. 

*^  Exactis  iam  CCC  annis  ex  quo  bibliothecam  Academiae  Oxon- 
iensis  saeyitia  temporum  turn  funditus  direptam  Thomas  Bodley 
instaurayit  placuit  mihi  uniyersoque  coetui  Academioorum  et  natalioia 
bibliothecae  frequentare  et  memoriam  Pundatoris  pia  obseryantia 
recordari.  Quam  bibliothecam  cum  ille  non  nobis  solum  sed  et  toti 
reipublicae  litteratorum  posuerit,  te,  yir  honoratissime,  rogamus  ut 
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unum  e  Bodetate  tua  eligas,  qui  ad  dies  8  et  9  mennB  OctobriB  tanti 
benefioii  coxnmemoratioiii  intersit. 

''  Si,  igitur,  qnod  speramus,  yotisnoatris  satis&cere  tIb,  nomen  eius 
quern  elegeris  magistro  Arturo  Cowley  renunties  precamnr. 

**  David  B.  Mokbo, 

"  Viee-CaneeUaHw:' 

The  Secretary  proposed  and  Prof.  O'Reilly  seconded  that  the  Pre- 
sident should  be  requested  to  act  as  Delegate. 

This  was  put  to  the  Academy  and  passed. 


MoNDAT,  April  28,  1902. 

Pbof.  Bobebt  ATznrsoir,  LL.n.,  Lin.n.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Joly,  SC.D.,  f.t.c.d,,  read  a  Paper  on  **  A  new  Quaternion 
Proof  of  Stokes's,  Green's,  and  Allied  Theorems." 

Bead  the  following  letter : — 

''  SioTssoNiAir  IirsTiTUTioir,  WASHiireTOir, 
<<  April  %th,  1902. 

'^  Mr.  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  announcement  of  his  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of 
tbe  Section  of  Science  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  of  Dublin. 

''  Mr.  Langley  begs  leave  to  convey  to  the  Academy  an  expresmon 
of  his  high  appreciation  of  this  action  on  his  behalf  and  of  his  gratifi- 
cation in  accepting  the  honour  thus  shown  him. 

*'  Thb  Botal  Ibish  Acasemt, 

''19,  Dawsok-stbxbt,  Dublik,  Ibelakd. 
''  Through  Chablbs  J.  Jolt,  Esq." 

Prof.  T.  Johnson,  n.sc.,  exhibited  Specimens  from  Co.  Kilkenny 
illustrative  of  Larch  Canker  due  to  Pezixa  Willkommii. 
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Bead  the  following  recommendation  from  Council : — 

The  Council  recommend  the  Academy  to  lend  the  Mace,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Session,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland,  for  exhibition  in  the  Historic  Loan 
Collection,  Cork  Exhibition,  1902,  subject  to  the  conditions  relative  to 
protection  from  destruction  or  injury  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  applica- 
tion, and  to  the  condition  of  having  it  returned  to  the  Academy  at  any 
time  that  it  shall  be  demanded  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  Recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Academy. 

Donations  were  announced  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors. 


MovDAT,  Uat  12,  1902. 

Fbof.  Bobert  Atxinsok,  ll.d.,  Lin.n.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.   Stanley  Lane-Poole,   ijtt.d.,  read  a  Paper  on ''An  early 
Arabic  Inscription  from  Bhodesia." 

Donations  were  announced  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors. 

Bead  the  following  letter : — 

''BeBLIV,  W.  15.   Ll7nWiaBKIBCH8T1U.S8B,  2, 

<'  dm  30.  April,  1902. 
*'  Sbhb  oeshbteb  Hbbb, 

''Ich  bestatige  hiermit  den  Empfang  des  Diploms  als 
Honorary  Member  of  the  B.I.A.  Zugleich  bitte  ich  Sie,  der  Boyal 
Irish  Academy  meinen  aufrichtigen  Dank  auszusprechen  f iir  die  mir 
durch  die  Wahl  erwiesene  Ehrung:  dieselbe  wird  mir  ein  weiterer 
Anspom  sein  meine  Krafte  ganz  im  Dienste  der  Wissenschaft  zu 
verwenden. 

*'  Ich  verbleibe  mit  vorziiglicher  Hochachtung 
''  Ihr  ergebener, 

••Db.  HZlMMER. 

**  Hrbsn  C.  J.  Jolt, 

"  Secretary  of  the  B.I.A.*' 
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MoNSAT,  Mat  26,  1902. 

Prof.  Robert  Atkiksoit,  ll.s.,  litt.d.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  Q.  A.J.  Cole,  f.o.b.,  read  a  Paper  on  '*  Composite  Oneisses  in 
Boylogh,  West  Donegal. 

Donations  to  the  Library  were  announced  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
Donors. 

The  Treasurer  read  the  List  of  Members  in  arrear. 


MoNnAT,  Jttkb  9,  1902. 

Prof.  Robert  ATxnrsoir,  ll.d.,  litt.d.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Lawlor,  d.d.,  read  a  Paper  on  *'  The  Manuscripts  of  the 
Vita  S.  Columhani  of  Jonas." 

Mr.  C.  Litton  FalJdner,  m.a.,  read  a  Paper  on  '<  Two  MS.  Volumes, 
recently  acquired  by  the  Academy,  relating  to  the  Commercial  Develop- 
ment of  the  City  of  Dublin  in  the  Eighteenth  Century." 

Rev.  M.  H.  Close,  h.a.,  read  a  Paper  on  '<  A  Seal  with  a  Legoid 
in  the  Old-Hebrew  Script,  found  near  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin." 

The  following  Grants  in  aid  of  Scientific  Research  recommended  by 
the  Council  were  approved  by  the  Academy : — 

£20  to  Prof.  John  Joly,  f.r.s.,  to  assist  him  in  the  continuation 
of  his  Investigations  on  Rock  Solutions  in  Salt  and  Fresh  Water, 
especially  on  the  influence  of  Rock  Solution  on  Sedimentation. 

£80  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Scharff  (Chairman), 
Capt.  G.  £.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton,  Mr.  N.  Colgan,  Prof.  T.  Johnson, 
Prof.  E.  J.  McWeeney,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Mr.  A.  R.  Nichols,  Mr.  R. 
Patterson,  Mr.  G.  Pim,  Mr.  R.  LI.  Praeger,  Mr.  D.  M'Ardle,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Carpenter,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Dssher,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
Researches  into  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Ireland  during  the  present 
year. 
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£20  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Cunningham,  f.b.s.,  Prof. 
E.  P.  Wright,  M.n.,  Prof.  Haddon,  f.b.8.,  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Browne,  to 
asmst  ihem  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  A.nthropometrical  Lahoratorjr, 
and  the  Ethnographical  Surrey  of  Ireland. 

The  Treasurer  laid  on  the  table  the  Audited  Accounts  for  19012- 
and  the  Estimate  for  1902-3. 

On  the  motion  of  Prof.  C.  J.  Joly,  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Longworth-Dames,  the  following  Address  to  the  King  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Coronation  was  adopted  : — 


''To  TH£  Euro's  Most  Exgellsnt  Majesty. 

''Mat  it  flbass  Yoitb  Majesty, 

"  Ws,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
beg  to  offer  to  Your  Majesty,  and  to  Your  Royal  Consort,  Queen 
Alexandra,  our  most  loyal  and  hearty  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  Your  Coronation. 

"  Since  our  foundation,  in  1786,  by  King  George  the  Third,  every 
reigning  Sovereign  of  the  Empire  has  been  our  Patron,  and  we  wish 
to  render  to  Your  Majesty  our  most  dutiful  thanks  for  haying  been 
most  graciously  pleased  to  assume  that  position. 

''  Founded  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Science,  Polite  Litera- 
ture, and  Antiquities,  we  trust  that  the  work  which  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  has  published  has  contributed  in  some  degree  to  that  end ; 
and  that  its  efforts  in  those  fields  have  been  recognized  as  not 
unworthy  of  the  objects  for  which  Your  Royal  Predecessor  granted 
the  Academy  its  Charter. 

"  We  beg  to  tender  to  Your  Majesty  the  assurance  of  our  loyal 
devotion,  and  we  trust  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  occupy  the 
Throne  of  this  Empire.*' 

The  President  notified  to  the  Academy  that  he  had  receiyed  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Solemnity  of  the  Coronation. 
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Bead  the  following  Letter : — 

SENATU8    ACADEMICU8 

TJiriyJEBSIIATIS    EbOIAB   F&I])KRICIAjrA.K 

L.  B.  8. 

Gevtum  abhinc  annos  et  snperioris  seculi  altero,  in  insula  Finno, 
prope  civitatem  StaTangriensem  in  occidentali  parte  Norvegiae  sita, 
natuB  eat  Nicolans  Henricns  Abel  qui,  qaamyia  praematura  morte  in 
ipso  inventntis  flore  abreptos,  tot  tantaqne  sagadssimi  ingenii  edidit 
documenta,  nt  per  totum  orbem  nomen  eius  indamerit  et  inter  mathe- 
maticae  artis  sidera  immortalem  obtineat  gloriam. 

Quae  quum  ita  sint,  uniyersitati  nostrae  visum  est  alumni  &cile 
celebeirimi  memoriam  f  esto  per  biduum  d :  v-vn  8ept.  agendo  aolen- 
niter  recolere. 

Sperare  fortasse  licet,  fore,  ut  tali  occasione  non  populares 
tantum  adsint  nostri,  sed  ut  etiam  extemarum  uniyersitatnm 
doctarumque  societatum  legati,  mathematicae  artis  potissimnm,  toti 
mundo  communis,  cultores  nrbem  nostram  visere  non  dedignentur. 

Igitur  doctissimum  amplissimumqne  collegium  yestrum  gratnm 
nobis  fecerit,  si  unum  e  yobis  ad  nos  miseritis,  quern  urbs  nostra  laeta 
salutet  Si  nobis  hoc  petentibus  benigni  adsentiatis,  precaii  nobis 
liceat,  nt  nos  quam  primum  de  nomine  titulisque  legati  yestri,  a  nobb 
digno  honore  excipiendi,  faciatis  certiores. 

DabamuB  Christianiae  Kal.  April,  xcim. 
TV.  C.  Bkoogbr, 

Rector  Untversitatis,  Dee.fac,  math.-phys. 

S.  Michblet,  Fbedbik  8tako,  E.  PouLSBoir, 

Bee.fae,  theoL  Bee,  fae.jnir,  Dee.fac.  mei. 

YNOyAB  NiBLSKir, 

Dec,  foe.  hiet-philos. 

Chb.  Aug.  Oblakd, 

Secretarius  Unwereitatu. 

Professor  Charles  J.  Joly,  Secretary,  was  elected  as  delegate  on 
the  part  of  the  Academy. 
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[ACADEMIA   REGALIS  HTBERNICA 

SSNATXTI    AOADBHIOO  YlTiySBSITATIS  RSOIAE  FbISSBICUKAE 

S.  p.  D. 

Yestram  epistnlam  honorifilcam,  Yiri  Doctdssimi,  qua  nos  in  partem 
vocastiB  f eriarum  solemnium  quas  in  mensem  Septembrem  Christianiae 
indizistis,  libentes  gratisque  animis  accepimus.  Quomodo  enim  fama 
Nicolai  Kenrici  Abel,  adulescentis  sabtilissimi  ingenii  doctrinaeque 
Boxnmae,  yelut  arbor  occnlto  aevo  in  immensiun  creyerit  quia  nescit  ? 
adeo  ut  nunc  inter  summa  artis  mathematicae  decora  summo  robore 
constabilita  longe  lateque  per  orbem  sese  extendat.  Itaque  merito 
vobis  cum  in  societatem  memoriae  tanti  viri  recolendae  nos  benigne 
invitastiB  gratias  agimus  maximas,  et  delegamus  ex  coetu  nostro 
virum  in  arte  mathematica  excellentem,  Carolum  Jasper  Joly, 
Astronomum  Eegalem  in  Hibemia,  qui  feriis  vestris  intersit  et 
vobiscum  omnia  adulescenti  illi  egregio  et  funeris  umbris  summa 
reverentia  et  pietate  verbis  nostris  exsolvat. 

Robert  Atkikson,  Freses  Aeademiae. 

Loms  C.  PxTBBEB,  Ah  Actis  ConcUii  Aeademioi, 
D.  DuBLTia 

DT   MENSE  lUNIO 

MCMn.]  ^^ 

Read  the  following  letter : — 

ACADEMIAE    REGIAE    HIBERNICAE. 

Collegium  Owense  apui)  Mancunienses. 

S.  P.  D. 

QuAX  arto  coniuncti  sint  yinculo,  viri  doctissimi,  quot  se  ad  ingenuas 
artes  excolendas  studiose  dederint,  praeclaro  fuit  documento  magna 
Ula  frequentia  legatorum  ex  omnibus  fere  orbis  terrarum  partibus 
conyenientium  ut  nobis  decern  iam  lustris  feliciter  peractis  summa 
beneyolentia  gratularentnr,  et  f austa  omnia  optarent.  Inter  quos  quod 
talem  yirum  tam  benigno  in  nos  praeditum  animo  misit  Academia 
yestra  non  paryo  duximus  esse  honori.  Et  si  quibus  siye  spatiis 
iniquis  siye  temporis  inopportunitate  exclusis  concilio  nostro  ipsis 
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interesBe  non  licebat  horom  tamen  non  defaenmt  verba  amplissima 
fayentium  laudantinm  optima  pretontiiim.  Qnaie  taato  tam  illufltriiuii 
fautomm  eonBensa  atque  stadio  raoreati,  cum  magno  gaudio  ipd 
commoti  sumus  tom  ad  opus  Uberale  novis  iam  aedificiiB  aucti  et 
facultatibus  largius  suppeditantibus  stre^ue  incumbemus  ut  et 
doctrinae  quasi  lampada  eis  qui  nos  excepturi  supt  rite  tradamus 
et  scieutiae  terminos  novis  usque  repertis  propagemus.  Quod  si 
nobis  satis  successerit  quae  est  Hominum  doctiorum  sooietafl  voa 
quoque  gavisuros  pro  certo  babemus.     Yalete. 

JoaxPH  Tsoicpsoir,  ThesmmiriMi. 
AxFB£D  HoPKissQ]|jr,  Pro^^oniw* 

Donations  were  annoimoed,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Doaon. 


Monday,  Jtoe  23,  1902. 
FaoFEssoB  BoBSRT  Atxikson,  ll.i>.,  lttt.d.,  in  the  Chair. 

Bev.  William  Morgan  Tate-Stoate,  h.a.,  and  Professor  Wilbraham 
FitzJohn  Trench,  m.a.,  signed  the  BoU  and  were  admitted  Members  of 
the  Academy. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Nichols,  b.a.,  Dr.  R.  F.  Schaiff  read 
'*  A  List  of  the  Echinoderms  of  Ireland"  (being  a  Report  from  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  Fauna  and  Flora  Committee). 

Mr.  C.  Litton  Falkiner,  x.a.,  read  a  Paper  on  ''  The  Ouxel  Galley 
Society,  1705-1 889,  in  connexion  with  a  Gold  Medal  recently  acquired 
by  the  Academy." 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Westropp,  m.a.,  read  a  Paper  on  ''  The  Dolmens  of 
Eastern  Clare  (Tulla  Baronies)." 

Rev.  Bartholomew  MacCarthy,  n.o.,  read  "Notes  on  the  Irish 
Paschal  System." 

Pirofessor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  F.a,s.,  cammunicated  a  Paper  by  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Holmes,  m.b.,  on  ''The Comparative  AQat(»ayQ|thaJV«rvitf 
Aeu9tiouA.^^ 

Various  objects  of  QoMX,  Bronze,  and  Stone  recently  acquired  lor 
the  Academy's  Museum  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Q.  CoSey. 
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